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Introduction 

En  avril  1985  eut  lieu,  à  l'Université  McGill  à  Montréal,  un  colloque  "Poésie 
et  religion  (1545-1600)".  Titre  trop  ambitieux  sans  doute,  mais  destin 
avant  tout,  à  inciter  une  réflexion  commune  au  sein  d'un  groupe  de  che 
cheurs  français  et  canadiens  que  rassemblait  une  conjoncture  heureus 
dans  le  cadre  des  célébrations  du  400*  anniversaire  de  la  mort  de  Ronsan 
Cette  circonstance  explique  le  nombre  de  communications  consacrées  ii 
à  Ronsard  et  à  son  entourage  poétique;  ce  fut  pour  nous  une  circonstam 
favorable,  puisque  l'oeuvre  de  Ronsard  incame  d'une  manière  exemplaii 
les  relations  entre  Renaissance  et  Contre-Réforme  dans  le  domain 
esthétique. 

Point  de  départ,  donc,  plutôt  qu'aboutissement,  l'ensemble  de  texte 
présenté  ici  se  veut  surtout  lieu  de  réflexion.  D'importantes  convergences 
apparaissent  déjà:  "conversion"  du  pétrarquisme  amoureux,  essor  de  ce 
tains  genres,  de  certains  styles,  recherches  d'un  chant  à  la  mesure  de 
louange  de  "celluy  qui  demeure  là-haut",  alliant  poésie  et  musique;  mei 
talité,  de  part  et  d'autre  des  frontières  confessionnelles,  de  plus  en  pli 
sévèrement  soumise  aux  exigences  de  la  foi. 

Nous  remercions  chaleureusement  le  Fonds  F.C.A.R.,  l'Université 
McGill  ainsi  que  son  Département  de  langue  et  littérature  françaises  dont 
la  générosité  a  rendu  possible  le  colloque  de  1985;  et  le  professeur  Paul 
Chavy,  qui  nous  a  tant  aidés  à  mettre  en  forme  cet  ensemble  de  textes. 


Eva  Kushner  et  Guy  Poiri 
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''Louer  celluy  qui  demeure  là-haut 
la  forme  de  l'hymne  ronsardien 


JEAN  CÉARD 


Au  début  de  1'  "Hymne  de  Calais  et  de  Zetes",  Ronsard  déclare  tout  net 
son  intention  de  consacrer  cette  pièce  aux  deux  fameux  "enfans  de  Borée". 
Puis,  se  reprenant,  il  reconnaît  qu'au  lieu  de  se  contenter  de  dédier  cet 
Hymne  à  Marguerite  de  France,  il  devrait  plutôt  chanter  son  mérite. 

Sans  louer  autre  nom,  et  des  Grecs  mensongers. 
N'emprunter  désormais  des  sujets  estrangers 

d'autant  qu'un  tel  éloge  suffirait  à  assurer  la  gloire  de  qui  l'entreprendrait. 
Mais,  continue-t-il, 

vous  le  dédaignez,  et  dites  qu'il  ne  faut 
Sinon  loiler  celluy  qui  demeure  là-haut. 
De  qui  la  gloire  doit  tousjours  estre  chantée. 

Cette  dédicace  se  poursuit  par  un  long  passage  où,  après  avoir  fait  observer 
à  la  princesse  que,  si  elle  refuse  d'être  louée,  il  lui  faut,  en  somme,  n'être  pas 
louable,  le  poète  proteste  que,  pour  sa  part,  et  qu'elle  le  veuille  ou  non,  il  ne 
renoncera  pas  à  dire  sa  louange!  Après  quoi,  commence,  presque  abrupte- 
ment,  l'Hymne  des  deux  fils  de  Borée. 

Étrange  début,  auquel  il  peut  sembler  paradoxal  d'emprunter  un  titre 
puisque  l'Hymne  qui  suit  paraît  aussi  étranger  aux  voeux  de  la  Princesse 
qu'aux  protestations  du  poète.  Et  pourtant  cette  périphrase  -  "celluy  qui 
demeure  là-haut"  -  qui  ne  nomme  pas  Dieu  et  se  contente  de  le  désigner 
par  l'éloignement  de  sa  haute  demeure,^  est  peut-être  révélatrice  de  l'en- 
treprise des  Hymnes  de  Ronsard:  comment  chanter  l'Inaccessible,  com- 
ment nommer  l'Innommable  ? 


Quand  et  en  quels  termes  Ronsard  conçut-il  le  projet  des  Hymnes?  Il  est 
difficile  de  le  dire,  mais  du  moins  peut-on  rappeler  le  fait,  souvent  noté, 
qu'une  des  pièces  du  recueil  de  1555, 1'  "Hercule  Chrestien",  était  en  projet 
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en  juin  1 553.  On  le  sait  par  une  lettre  du  médecin  Pierre  des  Mireurs  qui, 
justifiant  Ronsard  de  la  récente  publication  des  Folastries,  ajoute:  "J'ai 
pleine  confiance  de  voir  quelque  jour  notre  Terpandre,  dans  son  huma- 
nité, chanter  d'un  vers  mieux  venu  la  fameuse  geste  de  l'Hercule 
Chrétien".^ 

Il  est  très  probable  qu'à  cette  date  Ronsard  est  sensible  aux  obser- 
vations de  tout  un  courant  idéologique  qui,  en  poésie,  combat  le  lyrisme 
mythologique  tel  que  Ronsard  l'a  jusque-là  conçu,  et  veut  promouvoir 
une  véritable  poésie  religieuse.  Dans  ces  débats,  deux  voix  méritent  une 
particulière  attention,  celle  de  Nicolas  Denisot  et  celle  de  Jodelle,  puis- 
que le  premier  est  l'auteur  d'un  sonnet  à  Ronsard  "sur  son  Hercule  Chres- 
tien"  qui,  jusqu'en  1584,  ne  cessera  de  précéder  immédiatement  l'Hymne 
du  poète,  et  que  le  second  compose,  pour  le  recueil  des  Hymnes  de  1556, 
une  longue  épître  liminaire  que  Ronsard  maintiendra  constamment,  la 
disposant  à  partir  de  1 560  en  tête  de  la  section  des  Hymnes.  Les  idées  de  ces 
deux  auteurs  ayant  été  parfaitement  étudiées,^  quelques  rappels  suffiront. 
Denisot,  auteur  de  Noëls  (1545)  et,  en  1553  précisément,  de  Cantiques  du 
premier  advenement  de  Jésuschrist  -  relevons  en  particulier  ce  titre:  "Chant 
triomphal  montrant  qu'en  la  venue  de  Jésuschrist  tous  les  idoles  anciens 
tombèrent"  -  condamne  une  poésie  qui  s'attarde  à  parler  païen:  les  dieux 
des  Grecs  et  des  Romains  sont  morts;  sans  doute  même  n'étaient-ils  que 
des  démons.  Si  l'on  peut  encore  s'inspirer  de  la  mythologie,  c'est  seule- 
ment dans  la  mesure  où  les  fables  païennes  semblent,  sous  leurs  oripeaux, 
cacher  quelques  pressentiments  du  christianisme;  mais  il  faut  que  la  lyre 
chrétienne  les  y  décèle  et  les  replace  dans  leur  vraie  lumière.  Quant  à 
Jodelle,  qui,  du  reste,  a  fortement  subi  l'influence  de  Denisot,  il  publie, 
dans  les  Cantiques  de  celui-ci,  une  Ode  importante  qui  soutient,  pour 
l'essentiel,  les  mêmes  theses:"*  si  une  sainte  fureur  a  animé  Orphée, 
Amphion  et  Arion,  nous  savons,  depuis  l'avènement  du  Christ,  que  c'est 
Dieu  lui-même  qui  est  descendu  aux  Enfers  et,  "sous  nostre  forme",  a 
vaincu  la  mort.  Que  nous  servent  désormais  les  fables  antiques?  "Fuyons 
ces  vois  menteresses",  et  écoutons  Denisot,  "Prince  des  hymnes  sainc- 
tes". 

Ces  thèses  -  certes  plus  complexes  que  ce  bref  résumé  ne  le  laisse  sup- 
poser -  se  retrouvent  assurément  dans  l' "Hercule  Chrestien".  Les  pre- 
miers vers  suffisent  à  prouver  que  Ronsard  a  entendu  ces  pressants  appels 
et  en  mesure  l'importance: 

Est-il  pas  temps  désormais  de  chanter 
Un  vers  chrestien  qui  puisse  contenter. 
Mieux  que  devant,  les  chrestiennes  oreilles? 

Il  approuve  aussi  l'idée  que  le  lyrisme  à  l'antique  est  périmé: 
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Le  payen  sonne  une  chanson  payenne. 
Et  le  chrestien  une  chanson  chrestienne: 
Le  vers  payen  est  digne  des  payens. 
Mais  le  chrestien  est  digne  des  chrestiens.' 

Toute  son  entreprise,  exploitant  peut-être  une  suggestion  de  Denisot,*^  va, 
pour  ce  qui  est  d'Hercule,  consister  à  montrer,  à  travers  le  récit  de  sa  vie  et 
de  ses  exploits,  quelles  déformations  les  Païens  idolâtres  ont  fait  subir  aux 
révélations  qu'inspirées  par  Dieu  leur  ont  dispensées  les  Sibylles.  Que 
cette  thèse  soit  loin  d'être  le  simple  écho  des  théories  de  Denisot  ou  de 
Jodelle,  on  le  voit  facilement.''  Il  est  certain  que  Ronsard  ne  s'est  pas  con- 
tenté de  satisfaire  à  une  requête  contemporaine  et  que  son  Hymne  tout 
entier  suppose  une  méditation  personnelle,  solidement  informée,  où  a  dû 
s'élaborer  le  projet  des  Hymnes.  Il  propose,  en  effet,  une  sorte  d'interpréta- 
tion typologique,  si  l'on  peut  dire,  à  rebours:  il  ne  s'agit  plus  ici  de  lire  dans 
les  fables  des  pressentiments  de  la  vérité,  pressentiments  qui  répondraient 
à  une  révélation  progressive  de  Dieu  nous  donnant  d'abord  à  lire  comme 
l'ombre  de  la  vérité;  mais  il  ne  s'agit  pas  non  plus  de  déceler  l'action  des 
diables  qui,  connaissant  à  l'avance  la  vérité,  en  auraient,  dans  le  paganisme, 
inscrit  l'écho  déformé,  pour  maintenir  les  hommes  dans  l'erreur  et  leur 
inspirer  une  sorte  de  nonchalance  du  salut.*  Ronsard,  lui,  accuse  l'ingrati- 
tude des  hommes,  et  aussi  bien  une  sorte  d'incapacité  à  concevoir  la  vérité 
sans  la  dévoyer. 

Ces  deux  griefs  méritent  quelques  précisions:  ingrats,  certes,  les  Juifs, 
qui,  plus  que  les  Gentils,  auraient  dû  croire  les  Prophètes,  et  pourtant  les 
ont  fait  massacrer.  C'est  quand  Dieu  les  a  vus  "retifz  /  A  leur  salut"  qu'il  a 
envoyé  aux  Gentils  les  Sibylles  pour  leur  faire  prophétiser  l'avènement 
du  Christ: 

Mais,  ô  Seigneur,  les  Gentilz  vicieux 
Qui  n'avoient  point  ta  foy  devant  les  yeux 
Ont  converty  les  paroles  predittes 
(Que  pour  toy  seul  la  Sybille  avoit  dittes) 
A  leurs  faux  Dieux,  contre  toute  raison. 

Maladresse  de  Dieu,  qui  devait  penser  que  les  Gentils  étaient  encore  plus 
incapables  que  les  Juifs  de  recevoir  son  message?  Ronsard  trouverait  sans 
doute  la  question  impertinente.  Son  Dieu  ne  se  tourne  vers  les  Gentils  que 
parce  que  les  Juifs  ont  déçu  son  attente:  car  c'est  un  Dieu  avide  de  se  faire 
connaître  aux  hommes,  reconnaître  des  hommes;  s'il  a  fait  "pour  nous"  le 
monde,  les  étoiles  et  les  deux  luminaires,  s'il  a  "pour  nous"  ordonné  la 
course  de  l'année,  c'est,  dit  Ronsard  s'adressant  au  Seigneur,  tout  autant 
pour  notre  usage  que 
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Pour  nous  monstrer  par  son  train  régulier, 
Combien  tu  es  en  tes  faictz  singulier. 

De  même,  si  Dieu  a  voulu  prendre  le  fardeau  de  notre  humanité,  lui 
dit-il  encore, 

avant  que  le  prendre, 
Tu  nous  le  feis  par  tes  heraux  entendre. 

Dans  l'incarnation  du  Christ,  Ronsard  souligne  tout  autant  notre  rédemp- 
tion qu'une  manifestation  merveilleusement  prochaine  de  Dieu,  comme 
s'il  fallait  réduire  la  distance  infinie  qui  sépare  Dieu  et  les  hommes  et  met 
ceux-ci  dans  l'incapacité  d'entendre  la  plénitude  de  la  vérité. 

D'une  certaine  manière,  il  faut  vaincre  un  double  obstacle:  celui  du 
mensonge  dont  les  hommes  enveloppent  les  messages  prophétiques  -  et 
donc  montrer 

Que  la  plus-part  des  choses  qu'on  escrit 
D'Hercule,  est  deue  à  un  seul  JESUSCHRIST  -  ; 

et  l'obstacle  qui  vient  de  cette  sorte  d'immensité  de  Dieu  en  raison  de 
laquelle  nous  détaillons  ses  bienfaits  en  autant  de  noms,  par  inaptitude  à 
le  nommer  tout  à  fait: 

Hercule  fut  en  chacune  contrée, 

Où,  par  effect,  sa  force  il  a  monstrée, 

Tousjours  nommé  des  hommes,  en  faveur 

De  ses  vertus,  chasse-mal,  et  sauveur: 

De  mesmes  noms  JESUSCHRIST  on  surnomme. 

Car  seul  il  garde,  et  seul  il  sauve  l'homme. 

Il  n'est  pas  inadéquat  d'utiliser  ces  noms  de  chasse-mal  et  de  sauveur; 
l'erreur,  c'est  de  les  rapporter  à  Hercule,  et  non  à  Jésus-Christ.  Cette  réf- 
lexion sur  les  noms  divins  s'inscrit  dans  une  longue  tradition;  d'autres  tex- 
tes, comme  1'  "Hymne  de  la  Philosophie",  s'inspirant  du  De  mundo  du 
pseudo-Aristote,  il  est  probable  que  Ronsard  y  a  noté  ce  thème,  cher  à  la 
pensée  hellénistique,  d'un  Dieu  unique,  mais  qui  porte  une  multitude  de 
noms  en  raison  de  la  diversité  de  ses  effets:  "Dieu  est  unique,  dit  le  De 
mundo,  401  a  12,  mais  il  porte  une  multitude  de  noms  car  il  en  reçoit  autant 
qu'il  y  a  d'effets  (tt  3  Geai  )  nouveaux  dont  il  se  montre  la  cause."  Il  avait,  du 
reste,  lu  sans  doute  une  glose  de  Servius  (ad  Georg.  1,5):  "Les  Stoïciens  di- 
sent qu'il  n'y  a  qu'un  seul  Dieu,  et  une  seule  et  même  puissance  (divine), 
qui  reçoit  des  noms  différents  en  conséquence  de  ses  fonctions  {pro  ratione 
officiorum).  De  là  vient  que  c'est  le  même  être  qu'on  appelle  Soleil,  Apollon, 
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Bacchus,  le  même  qu'on  appelle  Diane,  Cérès,  Junon,  Proserpine".'  C'est 
de  ces  textes  -  nombreux  -  que  Ronsard  se  fait  directement  l'écho  dans 
VAbbregé  de  l'Art  Poétique  François  (Lm,  XIV,  6):  "Car  les  Muses,  Apollon, 
Mercure,  Pallas  et  autres  telles  deitez  ne  nous  représentent  autre  chose  que 
les  puissances  de  Dieu,  auquel  les  premiers  hommes  avoyent  donné 
plusieurs  noms  pour  les  divers  effectz  de  son  incomprehensible  majesté." 
Mais,  dès  1555, 1'  "Hymne  de  la  Justice"  disait  déjà  (Lm,  VIII,  p.  69): 

Car  Jupiter,  Pallas,  Apollon,  sont  les  noms 
Que  le  seul  DIEU  reçoit  en  meintes  nations 
Pour  ses  divers  effectz  que  l'on  ne  peut  comprendre. 
Si  par  mille  surnoms  on  ne  les  fait  entendre. 

Mais,  si  Dieu  est  ainsi  "polyonyme"  ou  même  "panonyme",  c'est  qu'il 
est,  au  fond,  "anonyme",  remarquent  divers  passages  du  Corpus  Her- 
meticum:  "Il  est,  lui,  le  Dieu  trop  grand  pour  avoir  un  nom,  il  est  l'inap- 
parent  et  le  très  apparent;  lui  que  contemple  l'intellect,  il  est  aussi  celui  que 
voient  les  yeux;  il  est  l'être  sans  corps,  l'être  aux  corps  multiples,  ou  plutôt 
l'être  qui  a  tous  les  corps.  Rien  n'existe  qu'il  ne  soit  aussi:  car  tout  ce  qui  est, 
tout  est  lui.  Et  de  là  vient  qu'il  a  tous  les  noms  parce  que  toutes  choses  sont 
issues  de  cet  unique  père;  et  de  là  vient  qu'il  n'a  point  de  nom  parce  qu'il  est 
le  père  de  toutes  choses".^*^ 


"Il  est  l'inapparent  et  le  très  apparent;  lui  que  contemple  l'intellect,  il  est 
aussi  celui  que  voient  les  yeux":  c'est  assez  bien  définir  l'appréhension  de 
Dieu  qui  s'exprime  dans  les  Hymnes.  Ronsard  n'a  jamais  renouvelé  l'essai 
de  r  "Hercule  Chrestien",  sans  pourtant  jamais  récuser  cette  pièce. 
L' "Hercule  Chrestien"  est  utile  en  ce  qu'il  dit  la  nécessité  d'une  poésie 
chrétienne;  mais,  s'il  désigne  bien  le  but,  il  ne  montre  pas  la  voie.  Du  reste, 
tout  en  le  maintenant,  Ronsard  l'a  disposé  à  la  fin  du  livre  de  1555:  à  cette 
place,  il  illustre  ce  moment  unique  où  l'humain  et  le  divin  se  rencontrent. 
Mais  tout  le  reste  du  recueil,  qui  semble  emprunter  les  cadres  principaux 
de  sa  pensée  à  des  textes  comme  le  De  mundo,  médite  sur  cet  étrange 
mélange  d'éloignement  et  de  proximité  qui  caractérise  la  relation  de  l'hu- 
main et  du  divin,  sur  cette  sorte  d'inaccessibilité  d'un  Dieu  qui  ne  se  donne 
à  connaître  que  médiatement  à  un  homme  avide  d'instaurer  avec  lui  une 
relation  plus  immédiate,  sur  ce  Dieu  qui  est  à  la  fois  "l'inapparent  et  le 
très  apparent". 

Qu'il  soit  très  apparent,  c'est  ce  qu'illustre  abondamment  tout  un  pan 
des  Hymnes.  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  1'  "Hercule  Chrestien"  qui  nous  engage 
à  contempler  le  bâtiment  ordonné  du  monde,  et  à  y  lire  à  la  fois  l'évidence 
d'un  Dieu  qui  l'a  ordonné  et  la  providence  d'un  Dieu  qui,  pour  nous,  l'a 
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ordonné.  Irrité  de  l'ingratitude  des  hommes,  Dieu,  dans  1'  "Hymne  de  la 
Justice"  (p.  61),  rappelle  que  l'homme  connaît  ses  bienfaits,  sait  que  toui  a 
été  fait  "pour  luy  seul": 

J'ay  fait  pour  luy  du  Ciel  le  grand  Tour  nompareil. 
Les  Estoilles,  le  Jour,  la  Lune,  et  le  Soleil 
Pour  luy  donner  clarté. 

De  lui  aussi,  comme  le  rappelle,  à  la  fin  de  la  même  pièce  (p.68),  le  cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  viennent  les  "règles"  et  les  "lois"  auxquelles  se  soumettent 
tous  les  animaux;  de  lui  encore,  l'ordre  que  garde  chaque  élément  et  qui 
l'entretient  dans  son  être  par  "un  tresfidelle  accord".  De  lui,  ou  plutôt  de  la 
Nature,  car,  précise  Ronsard, 

Nature  venerable  en  qui  prudence  abonde 
A  fait  telle  ordonnance  en  l'Ame  de  ce  Monde, 
Qui  ne  se  change  point,  et  ne  se  changera. 
Tant  que  le  Ciel  voûté  la  Terre  logera. 

Avant  qu'il  ne  naisse  un  nouveau  ciel  et  une  nouvelle  terre,  subsistera  cet 
ordre  immuable.  Ici  encore  on  perçoit  un  écho  des  spéculations  hellénisti- 
ques auxquelles  la  Renaissance  porte  tant  d'intérêt:  "Si  Dieu,  dit  le  De 
mundo,  397  b  21  sqq.,  est  bien  réellement  le  conservateur  et  le  créateur  de 
tout  ce  qui,  de  quelque  façon  que  ce  soit,  est  accompli  dans  ce  monde  visi- 
ble, ce  n'est  pas  pourtant  qu'il  endure  la  fatigue  d'un  travailleur  manuel  et 
d'un  homme  de  peine:  non,  il  a  à  son  service  une  force  que  rien  n'use,  grâce 
à  laquelle  il  étend  son  pouvoir  jusqu'aux  objets  qui  semblent  loin  de  lui." 
Cette  force,  c'est  ici  la  Nature,  elle-même  ordonnatrice  de  cette  autre  force 
déléguée  qu'est  l'Âme  du  Monde.  Soumise  à  Dieu,  elle  le  dispense  de 
peiner  à  la  façon  "d'un  homme  de  peine".  Telle  est  exactement  l'image  que, 
de  la  Création,  nous  propose  1' "Hymne  de  la  Mort"  (p.  165): 

Mais  le  Soleil,  la  Lune  et  les  Astres  des  Cieux 
Font  avecque  travail  leur  tour  laborieux: 
La  Mer  avec  travail  deux  fois  le  jour  chemine, 
La  Terre,  tout  ainsi  qu'une  femme  en  gesine 
Qui  avecques  douleur  met  au  jour  ses  enfans. 
Ses  fruictz  avec  travail  nous  produit  tous  les  ans: 
Ainsi  Dieu  l'a  voulu,  à  fin  que  seul  il  vive 
Affranchy  du  labeur. 

Au  labeur  ordonné  mais  douloureux  de  la  Création  tout  entière  s'oppose 
cette  sorte  d'oisiveté  de  Dieu  qui  commet  à  ses  délégués  le  soin  d'étendre 
sur  toute  chose  son  pouvoir. 
Ces  délégués,  \ts  Hymnes  s'occupent  à  les  recenser.  C'est,  par  exemple,  le 
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Ciel,  dont  la  forme  ronde  même,  signe  de  perfection,  marque  qu'il  est 
directement  animé  et  mis  en  mouvement  par  "l'Esprit  de  l'Eternel"  lui- 
même  (p.  142);  qu'il  accomplisse  une  fonction  d'origine  divine,  c'est  ce 
qu'atteste  son  aptitude  à  harmoniser  les  contraires  (p.  143): 

De  ton  bransle  premier,  des  autres  tout  divers. 
Tu  tires  au  rebours  les  corps  de  l'Univers, 
Bien  qu'ilz  résistent  fort  à  ta  grand'  violence, 
Seulz  à-part  demenans  une  seconde  dance. 
L'un  deçà,  l'autre  là,  comme  ilz  sont  agitez 
Des  discordans  accordz  de  leurs  diversitez. 

Ronsard  ne  manque  pas,  ensuite,  de  recourir  au  thème  de  l'harmonie  musi- 
cale. Le  De  mundo  396  a-b,  lui  aussi,  orchestre  largement  l'idée  de  la  concordia 
discors,  sans  omettre  l'harmonie:  "On  s'est  demandé  avec  surprise  comment 
il  peut  jamais  se  faire  que  le  monde,  alors  qu'il  est  constitué  de  principes  con- 
traires (...),  n'ait  pas  été  depuis  longtemps  détruit  et  réduit  à  néant  (...); 
Peut-être  la  nature  a-t-elle  du  penchant  pour  les  contraires,  et  est-ce  de  cela 
même  qu'elle  tire  l'harmonie,  et  non  pas  des  semblables  (...)•  C'est  en  fon- 
dant ensemble  les  sons  aigus  aux  graves,  les  longs  aux  brefs,  que  la  musique, 
avec  des  voix  diverses,  produit  une  harmonie  unique." 

Dans  l'ordre  humain,  semblablement,  l'ordre  divin  se  reflète.  C'est  le 
sens  même  de  la  figure  du  roi,  que  Ronsard  dresse  à  la  tête  du  recueil  de 
1555.  Non  seulement  le  roi  réunit  en  lui  toutes  les  vertus  dispersées  entre  les 
grands  qui  constituent  son  entourage  (p.  8),  non  seulement  il  est  lui-même 
unifié,  rassemblant  en  sa  personne  les  biens  du  corps  et  ceux  de  l'esprit, 
mais  encore  il  est  celui  qui,  malgré  les  menées  de  l'injustice  et  de  l'ambi- 
tion, à  l'intérieur  comme  à  l'extérieur,  maintient  l'ordre;  la  composition  de 
cet  Hymne,  qui  campe  d'abord  la  haute  image  du  roi,  le  présente  comme 
étant  d'abord,  en  lui-même,  une  figure  d'ordre,  et  c'est  cet  ordre  incarné  en 
sa  personne  qui  semble  comme  rayonner  de  lui,  se  diffuser  autour  de  lui, 
instaurant  l'harmonie. 

Levant  plus  haut  encore  le  regard,  Ronsard  disposera,  au  seuil  des 
Hymnes  de  1556,  la  figure  de  l'Éternité.  L"'Hymne  du  Ciel"  y  préparait  en 
donnant  à  voir  dans  "l'Esprit  de  l'Etemel"  la  source  de  l'animation  et  du 
mouvement  du  Ciel.  L' "Hymne  de  l'Éternité"  (p.  247)  lui  donne  le  Ciel  en 
partage.  Que  Ronsard  désigne  par  "l'Esprit  de  l'Etemel"  le  premier  Moteur 
d'Aristote  ou  l'Âme  du  Monde  des  néoplatoniciens,*  ^  il  veut  surtout  saisir, 
au-delà  du  Ciel,  dont  les  révolutions  engendrent  le  temps,  non  pas  tout  à 
fait  Dieu,  mais  le  mystère  de  son  être,  l'interminabilité  et  la  simultanéité 
conjointes,  puisque  l'Étemité  est 

celle  qui  jamais  pour  les  ans  ne  se  change. 
Mais  bien  qui  faict  changer  les  siècles  et  les  temps. 
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De  toutes  les  figures  de  Dieu,  celle-ci  est  sans  doute  la  moins  inadéquate. 
L'Éternité,  en  effet,  est  conservatrice  du  monde,  qu'elle  anime,  lui  donnant 
vie  et  force,  et  qu'elle  harmonise  "en  étemelle  paix"  (p.  25 1).  Mais,  en  même 
temps,  elle  connaît  l'oisiveté  de  Dieu  (p.  247): 

Sans  rien  faire  tu  vis  en  tous  biens  plantureuse. 

Le  regard  ne  peut  pas  se  porter  plus  haut.  Certes,  dit  1' "Hymne  du  Ciel" 
(p.  146),  Dieu  n'a  pas  bâti  sa  maison  hors  de  la  clôture  du  monde,  mais  s'y 
est  logé,  -  comme  l'Éternité,  quant  à  elle,  est  assise  (p.  248) 

Tout  au  plus  haut  du  Ciel  dans  un  throsne  doré, 

ce  qui,  à  nouveau,  fait  songer  au  Demundo,  400  a  5  sq.  :  Dieu,  dit  ce  traité,  "se 
trouve  dans  un  lieu  pur,  que  nous  appelons,  au  vrai  sens  du  mot.  Ciel 
(  obça  vôv  )  du  fait  qu'il  est  la  frontière  supérieure  (  oçov  rôv  èrvco  )  du 
monde".  Mais,  de  ce  Dieu,  nous  savons,  par  le  monde,  l'existence;  l'essence 
nous  échappe.  Comme  dit  Philon,  nous  "appréhendons  Dieu  par  son 
ombre".^2  Dg  l'Éternité  elle-même,  nous  ne  pouvons  guère  approcher  que 
par  la  voie  négative  (p.  254): 

Tu  es  toute  dans  toy,  ta  partie,  et  ton  tout. 
Sans  nul  commencement,  sans  meillieu,  ne  sans  bout. 
Invincible,  immuable,  entière,  et  toute  ronde. 
N'ayant  partie  en  toy,  qui  dans  toy  ne  responde. 
Toute  commencement,  toute  fin,  tout  meillieu. 
Sans  tenir  aucun  lieu,  de  toute  chose  lieu. 

Notons  au  passage  qu'une  fois  encore  ItDe  mundo,  401  b,  avait  choisi  pour 
terminer  de  citer  ce  passage  particulièrement  célèbre  des  Lois  de  Platon 
(IV,  715  e):  "La  Divinité  qui,  suivant  l'antique  tradition,  tient  en  mains  le 
commencement,  la  fin  et  le  milieu  de  tout  ce  qui  existe" . . .  Apulée 
traduisait:  "Deus  (...)  principia  et  fines  et  media  rerum  omnium  pene- 
trat".^^  En  substituant  au  pénétrât  un  est,  Ronsard  tente  de  s'approcher  de 
l'essence  divine,  mais  dès  lors  il  lui  faut  tenir  également  et  simultanément 
la  proposition  contraire:  "Sans  nul  commencement,  sans  meillieu,  ne  sans 
bout".  Car  la  lumière  de  Dieu  sort  de  son  obscurité.  Le  très  apparent  est 
aussi  l'inapparent. 

"Lui  que  contemple  l'intellect,  il  est  aussi  celui  que  voient  les  yeux",  di- 
sait le  De  mundo.  Ronsard  n'a  pas  négligé  cette  double  voie.  On  peut  même 
dire  que  la  voie  de  la  contemplation  de  l'intellect  qu'emprunte  1' "Hymne 
de  la  Philosophie"  s'exprime  en  des  termes  qui  sont  particulièrement  pro- 
ches du  De  mundo  en  son  début,  comme  le  savant  Richelet  s'en  était  juste- 
ment avisé.  Ronsard  écrit  (pp.  86-87): 
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Elle,  voyant  qu'à  l'homme  estoit  nyé 

D'aller  au  Ciel,  disposte,  a  délié, 

Loing,  hors  du  corps,  nostre  Ame  emprisonnée. 

Et  par  esprit  aux  astres  l'a  menée. 

Car  en  dressant  de  nostre  Ame  les  yeux. 

Haute,  s'attache  aux  merveilles  des  Cieux, 

Vaguant  par  tout  et  sans  estre  lassée 

Tout  l'Univers  discourt  en  sa  pensée. 

Et  leDemundo:  "Puisqu'il  n'était  pas  possible  avec  le  corps  d'atteindre  jus- 
qu'aux lieux  célestes  ni  de  laisser  derrière  soi  la  terre  {. . .%  l'âme,  elle  du 
moins,  par  la  philosophie,  quand  elle  eut  pris  pour  guide  l'intellect,  a 
traversé  l'immensité,  elle  a  accompli  le  voyage,  car  elle  a  découvert  un 
chemin  sans  fatigue  {...);  par  son  regard  intérieur,  qui  est  divin,  elle  a 
appréhendé  les  choses  divines."  Notons  cependant  une  différence:  à  cette 
appréhension  aisée  du  divin,  Ronsard  répond  seulement  par  l'idée  que  la 
Philosophie,  au  plus  haut  de  son  vol,  s'allie  aux  astres  (p.  87), 

Osant  de  DIEU  la  nature  espïer. 

Aurait-il  lu  Philon,  qui,  célébrant,  lui  aussi,  la  montée  victorieuse  de  l'in- 
tellect à  travers  le  cosmos,  souligne  qu'  "il  désire  d'aller  toujours  plus  outre, 
et  d'appréhender,  s'il  se  peut,  l'essence  de  Dieu,  dont  on  ne  peut  rien  per- 
cevoir, sinon  le  fait  qu'il  existe'7^'* 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit.  Dieu  apparaît  bien,  selon  le  sens  que  nous  avons  pro- 
posé de  donner  à  cette  périphrase,  comme  "celluy  qui  demeure  là-haut". 
De  même  qu'il  ne  se  donne  à  connaître  que  médiatement,  de  même  on  ne 
peut  le  louer  que  médiatement.  Toute  louange  de  Dieu  ne  peut  être  qu'obli- 
que, indirecte. 

*  *  * 

En  outre,  de  ce  Dieu,  lointain  puisque  son  essence  nous  échappe,  mais 
proche  aussi  puisque  nous  l'appréhendons  du  moins  par  son  ombre,  est-il 
possible  d'éprouver,  au  plus  près  de  nous,  la  providence?  On  sait  que  la  lec- 
ture du  De  mundo  a  poussé  les  Pères  de  l'Église  à  accuser  Aristote  d'avoir 
borné  l'action  de  la  Providence  en  lui  soustrayant  la  région  sublunaire.^' 
Cette  "accusation"  ne  pourrait-elle  atteindre  aussi  Ronsard? 

Mais  il  faut  tout  de  suite  ajouter  que  Ronsard  ne  s'y  résigne  pas,  et  que  de 
là  vient  cette  sorte  de  ferveur  inquiète,  ou  d'inquiétude  fervente,  qui  anime 
les  Hymnes.  Sans  nul  doute  se  représente-t-il  le  monde  comme  séparé  en 
deux  régions  qui  ont  des  traits  vivement  contrastés:  à  l'une,  l'incorrup- 
tibilité, et,  pour  ceux  qui  y  demeurent,  le  "contentement";^^  à  l'autre,  le 
changement  et  la  corruption,  et,  pour  ses  habitants,  la  mort  et  le  malheur. 
Tai  montré  ailleurs  que  la  disposition  des  livres  des  Hymnes  procédait  de 
cette  opposition.!^  Il  suffira  de  marquer  ici  que  cette  opposition  n'est  pas 
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posée,  dans  les  Hymnes,  comme  une  idée  simplement  capable  d'ordonner 
le  discours,  mais  plutôt  comme,  en  soi-même,  une  énigme  -  insupportable: 
comment  admettre  que  ce  Dieu  qui  a  tout  fait  pour  nous  nous  ait  comme 
assignés  à  résidence  dans  la  partie  la  plus  misérable  de  la  création? 

S'il  convient  certes  de  reconnaître  que  nulle  part  Ronsard  ne  dit  posi- 
tivement que  la  région  sublunaire  est  soustraite  à  la  providence  divine,  du 
moins  doit-on  aussitôt  ajouter  que  les  signes  qui  attestent  clairement  de  sa 
présence  agissante  nous  font  défaut.  La  "Prière  à  la  Fortune"  consiste,  en 
somme,  à  promettre  à  cette  déesse  de  ne  l'honorer  comme  la  Providence 
que  si,  consentant  aux  voeux  du  poète,  elle  cesse  de  se  conduire  comme  elle 
l'a  toujours  fait!  Polyonyme,  elle  aussi  (v.  84-85,  p.  106),  "commencement  et 
bout  /  De  toute  chose"  (v.  90-91,  p.  106),  elle  est  comme  une  image  ironique 
de  la  Divinité  puisqu'à  ces  traits  elle  ajoute  le  manque  de  "foy",  une  boule 
sous  les  pieds,  un  bandeau  sur  les  yeux,  des  ailes,  autant  de  marques  de  l'in- 
constance et  du  caprice.  Que  dire,  de  même,  de  la  Mort?  Tout  1'  "Hymne  de 
la  Mort"  dit  clairement  qu'il  est  trop  facile  de  la  louer  simplement  comme 
ce  qui  met  un  terme  à  notre  exil,  et  que,  s'il  faut  la  célébrer  comme  un  bien, 
ce  n'est  qu'au  prix  d'un  presque  impossible  oubli  de  l'attachement  que 
nous  portons  à  la  vie.  Veut-on  encore  une  autre  preuve  de  l'étrange  com- 
portement de  la  Providence?  Dieu,  assure  1' "Hymne  des  Astres",  n'a  pas 
omis  de  multiplier,  à  l'endroit  de  chacun  de  nous,  les  signes  de  sa  provi- 
dence particulière,  nous  faisant  connaître  ses  volontés,  non  seulement  par 
les  Astres, 

Mais  par  l'onde  et  par  l'air  et  par  le  feu  trespront. 

Voire  (qui  le  croira)  par  les  lignes  qui  sont 

Escrites  dans  noz  mains,  et  sur  nostre  visage  (p.  159); 

malheureusement,  ces  signes  nous  sont  illisibles: 

Mais  faute  de  pouvoir  telles  lignes  entendre, 
Qui  sont  propres  à  nous,  nous  ne  povons  comprendre 
Ce  que  Dieu  nous  escrit,  et  sans  jamais  prévoir 
Nostre  malheur  futur,  tousjours  nous  laissons  choir 
Apres  une  misère,  en  une  autre  misère. 

Curieuse  Providence  qui  inscrit  si  soigneusement  en  nous-mêmes  les 
signes  détaillés  de  "noz  mauvais  et  noz  bons  accidens",  mais  néglige  de 
nous  en  permettre  le  déchiffrement! 

On  n'est  guère  étonnné  que,  dans  ces  conditions,  la  montée  de  l'âme  à 
travers  le  cosmos,  que  décrit  1'  "Hymne  de  la  Philosophie",  n'ait  pas  tout  à 
fait  même  tonalité  que  dans  les  textes  anciens  qui  développent  à  l'envi  ce 
lieu  commun.  Quand,  pour  vanter  cette  puissance  de  l'intellect,  Ronsard 
dit  que  la  Philosophie  (p.  99) 
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tout  le  Ciel  fait  devaller  en  terre. 
Et  sa  grandeur  en  une  sphere  enserre 
(Miracle  grand)  qui  tant  d'astres  contrains, 
Comme  un  jouet,  nous  met  entre  les  mains, 

il  se  pourrait  qu'il  emprunte  cette  "conception"  à  Ylcaroménippe  de 
Lucien;  mais  faut-il  rappeler  que  ce  texte  -  bien  connu  à  la  Renaissance 
(Érasme  l'a  traduit)  -  est  une  parodie  des  voyages  de  l'âme  à  travers  le  cos- 
mos? Et  que  dire  de  la  manière  dont  Ronsard  présente  cette  victoire? 

Et  comme  on  voit  la  sorcière  importune 
Tirer  du  Ciel  par  ses  charmes  la  Lune, 
Elle,  sans  plus,  la  Lune  ou  le  Soleil 
N'attire  à  bas  par  son  art  nompareil, 
Mais  tout  le  Ciel  fait  devaller  en  terre,  etc. 

Surprenante  comparaison  qui,  pour  éclairer  l'idée  de  la  puissance  de  la 
Philosophie,  ne  trouve  rien  de  mieux  que  de  la  dire  supérieure  à  l'art  de  la 
"sorcière  importune".*^  Au  demeurant,  la  suite  ajoute  que  la  Philosophie 
défie  Jupiter  et  se  rend  maîtresse  de  la  "cheine  ferrée"  à  laquelle  celui-ci 
tient  le  monde  suspendu.  Voilà  ce  que  devient  un  lieu  commun  qui,  dans 
de  nombreux  textes  anciens,^^  a  pour  but  de  prouver  que,  si  l'intellect  a  un 
tel  pouvoir,  a  fortiori  la  pensée  de  Dieu  peut  partout  s'étendre,  -  et  permet 
donc  de  conclure  sans  restriction  à  la  Providence. 

Deux  pièces  des  Hymnes  de  1555  méritent  ici  une  mention:  1' "Hymne 
des  Astres"  et  "les  Daimons".  Parmi  les  délégués  de  Dieu,  que  recense  Ron- 
sard, Astres  et  Daimons  ont  des  fonctions  spécifiques:  l'attention  que  Dieu 
porte  aux  hommes  l'a  conduit  à  confier  aux  premiers  "le  fil  des  Destinées" 
(p.  154),  et  aux  seconds  -  ou,  du  moins,  à  une  partie  d'entre  eux  -  une 
explicite  fonction  de  médiation  (p.  126).  Pourtant,  c'est  peu  de  dire  que  les 
Astres  exercent  sur  nous  une  autorité  contraignante,  accablante,  -  et  Ron- 
sard énumère  longuement  (pp.  155-158)  les  divers  états  qu'ils  nous  impo- 
sent, comme  si,  content  d'avoir  délégué  son  pouvoir,  Dieu  se  désintéressait 
de  nous.  Quant  aux  Daimons,  faut-il  rappeler  que,  d'abord  cantonnés 
dans  la  région  de  l'air,  ils  se  mettent  à  proliférer,  avides  de  métamorphoses, 
curieux  de  malignes  ou  méchantes  espiègleries?  Ces  êtres,  dont  le  début  de 
la  pièce  disait  qu'ils  étaient,  dans  l'ordre  du  monde,  les  habitants 
nécessaires  de  l'air,  il  faudra,  pour  finir,  prier  le  Seigneur  de  nous  en  déliv- 
rer, en  les  invitant  à  aller  ailleurs  porter  leurs  obsédantes  assiduités. 

D'un  mot,  on  dirait  qu'à  mesure  que  l'Un  se  diffuse,  au  lieu  d'ordonner 
le  Multiple,  il  s'éparpille,  se  disperse  en  lui,  comme  si  l'ordre,  au  lieu  de 
succéder  à  une  simple  absence  d'ordre,  avait  à  lutter  contre  une  sorte  de 
désordre  acfif.  Désordre  sans  nom,  "Discord",  comme  dit  souvent  Ron- 
sard,2"  qui,  à  l'ordre,  oppose  comme  une  sourde  résistance.  C'est  de  lui  que. 
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dans  r  "Hymne  de  Henry  II",  doit  triompher  le  roi;  c'est  lui  qui,  dans 
r  "Hymne  de  la  Justice",  est  responsable  de  l'exil  de  Justice.  Du  reste,  tout  le 
premier  livre  des  Hymnes  pourrait  être  décrit  comme  le  théâtre,  aux  scènes 
diverses,  de  cette  sourde  lutte,  et  on  est  tenté  de  déceler  ici  quelque  pente 
vers  un  dualisme  qui  n'est  pas  sans  faire  penser  à  certaines  gnoses.  Si 
l'hypothèse  est  juste,  le  second  livre  s'éclaire:  il  fait  abruptement  succédera 
r  "Hymne  de  l'Éternité",  dont  il  a  déjà  été  question,  ce  qu'il  est  convenu 
d'appeler  deux  hymnes  mythologiques;  ceux-ci,  qui  sont  explicitement 
liés  (p.  292),  racontent  les  aventures  de  Calais  et  de  Zéthès,  de  Pollux  et  de 
Castor,  tous  Argonautes;  il  se  peut,  comme  on  l'a  suggéré,^!  qu'ils  peignent, 
en  fait,  les  aventures  de  l'héroïsme  et  la  tentation  d'indépendance  aveugle, 
d'individualisme  trouble,  qui  l'habite.  En  ce  cas,  l'écart  est  immense  entre 
l'Éternité  et  son  cortège  ordonné,  d'une  part,  et,  d'autre  part,  ces  héros 
gagnés  par  l'esprit  de  rivalité  et  qui  apparaissent  si  différents  de  ceux  dont 
le  premier  livre  édifiait  le  Temple.  Et,  comme  pour  mieux  marquer  cet 
écart,  Ronsard  associe  l'éloge  de  Marguerite  de  France  à  la  célébration  de 
l'Éternité  (p.  247),  alors  qu'il  donne  le  premier  des  deux  hymnes  mytho- 
logiques comme  le  simple  substitut  de  l'éloge  que  la  Princesse  refuse,  mais 
tout  aussi  bien  de  la  seule  louange  qu'elle  recommande,  celle  de  "celluy  qui 

demeure  là-haut". 

*  *  * 

Puisqu'on  ne  peut  pas  nommer  l'Innommable,  il  reste  à  l'épier,  et  à  l'épier 
du  lieu  de  cette  terre  basse  où  nous  sommes.  Telle  semble  être  la  réponse  de 
Ronsard  à  la  requête  d'une  grande  poésie  religieuse  qui  se  fait  entendre  de 
son  temps.  À  la  demande  d'une  poésie  religieuse,  je  dirais  volontiers  qu'il  a 
répliqué  par  une  poésie  théologique.  Encore  faut-il  s'entendre  sur  ce  terme. 
La  critique  a  multiplié  les  expressions  pour  désigner  la  poésie  des  Hymnes: 
poésie  cosmologique,  poésie  scientifique,  poésie  didactique,  poésie  philo- 
sophique, etc.  Toutes  ces  formules  sont  contestables.  En  proposant  celle  de 
poésie  théologique,  je  fais  référence  à  toute  une  tradition  antique  qui  appelle 
théologie  le  discours  sur  les  dieux,  soit  qu'il  s'exprime  dans  les  fables  des 
poètes,  soit  que,  discours  des  savants,  il  traite  des  choses  divines;  ces  deux 
sens  distincts  mais  conjoints  sont  bien  connus  à  la  Renaissance:  le  premier 
est  utilisé  par  Ronsard  lui-même  quand,  dans  VAbbregéde  l'Art  Poétique  (Lm, 
XrV,  4),  il  note  que  "la  Poésie  n'estoit  au  premier  aage  qu'une  Théologie 
allegoricque";  le  second  est  illustré  par  Dorât  (bien  qu'écrivant  en  vers  il 
évite  ce  terme  technique),  quand,  dans  un  liminaire  des  Hymnes,  il  note 
qu'après  l'inspiration  lyrique  et  l'inspiration  héroïque,  Ronsard  maintenant 
chante  "les  doctes  cantiques  de  la  nature"  et  qu'il  l'invite  à  dire  les  "coelestia" 
(pp.  4-5).  Le  De  mundo  appelle  justement  théologie  le  discours  sur  le  monde 
et  les  choses  célestes.  D'une  certaine  façon,  le  poète  des  Hymnes  ranime  ainsi 
la  tradition  du  poeta  theologus. 
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C'est  sans  doute  une  version  originale  de  la  poésie  religieuse  que  recom- 
mandait un  Denisot,  même  si  ce  n'est  peut-être  pas  tout  à  fait  celle  qui  était 
attendue  de  lui.  Ajoutons  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  de  le  regretter.  Guy  Demerson 
remarque  "que  c'est  dans  le  désarroi  d'un  grave  accès  de  maladie  que  nom- 
bre de  poètes,  d'abord  séduits  par  l'éclat  du  style  paganisant,  se  sont  mis  à 
renier  solennellement  les  faux  dieux  qu'ils  avaient  invoqués":^^  aux  poètes 
qu'il  cite  on  pourrait  joindre  Ronsard,  auteur  d'une  pièce  que  nous  a  con- 
servée Pontus  de  Tyard  sous  le  titre  de  "Prière  à  Dieu  faicte  par  Monsieur 
de  Ronsard  estant  malade";^^  Monsieur  de  Ronsard  ne  manque  pas  d'y 
récuser 

Mille  Dieux  abuseurs  que  peint  la  Poésie. 

Mais,  avouons-le,  cette  pièce  ne  manque  pas  à  son  génie. 
Université  de  Paris  XII 

Notes 

N.B.  Toutes  les  références  aux  Hymnes  de  Ronsard  renvoient  à  l'édition  Laumonier,  S.T.F.M.,  t. 
VIII.  On  se  contente,  dans  le  texte,  d'indiquer,  entre  parenthèses,  la  page  intéressée  de  cette 
édition. 

1  Ce  n'est  qu'à  partir  de  1578  que  ce  vers  devient  "Louer  le  Dieu  qui  demeure  là-haut".  Indice 
d'une  évolution  de  Ronsard?  L'édition  de  1587  comportera,  outre  1' "Hymne  des  Peres  de 
Famille,  à  Monsieur  S.  Biaise"  et  1'  "Hymne  de  Monsieur  Sainct  Roch"  (Lm,  XVIII,  275  et  280), 
une  pièce-préface  (Lm,  XVIII,  263),  souvent  citée,  qui  exprime  le  voeu  qu'à  la  façon  des  Grecs, 
les  Chrétiens  chantent 

La  mémoire  et  les  faicts  de  nos  Saincts  immortels. 

Selon  Binet,  Ronsard,  à  la  fin  de  sa  vie,  "avoit  envie,  si  la  santé  et  la  Parque  l'eussent  per- 
mis, d'escrire  plusieurs  œuvres  Chrestiennes"  {Vie  de  Ronsard,  éd.  Laumonier,  pp.  47- 
48:  texte  de  1587  et  1597). 

2  "Plane  confido  (quae  est  Terpandri  nostri  humanitas)  hune  aliquando  Christiani  Herculis  res 
praeclare  gestas  feliciore  versu  decantaturum."  Cette  lettre,  datée  du  30  juin  1553,  à  Jean  de 
Morel  a  été  publiée  par  P.  de  Nolhac,  RHLFW  (1 899),  p.  358.  Voir  aussi  P.  de  Nolhac,  Ronsard  et 
l'Humanisme  (Paris:  Champion,  1921),  pp.  189-191;  Laumonier,  Ronsard.  Poète  lyrique,  4«  éd. 
(Paris:  Hachette,  1932),  p.  165;  Guy  Demerson,  La  Mythologie  dans  l'œuvre  lyrique  de  la  Pléiade 
(Genève:  Droz,  1972),  p.  398. 

3  Voir  notamment  G.Demerson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  257-266. 

4  E.  Jodelle.  O.C.  édition  Balmas  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1965)  t.I,  pp.  78-83. 

5  Voir  Cl.  Faisant,  "Le  sens  religieux  de  VHercule  Chrestien",  in  Autour  des  Hymnes  de  Ronsard 
(Paris:  Champion.  1984),  p.  245. 

6  Voir  Cl.  Jugé,  Nicolas  Denisot  du  Mans,  thèse,  Caen,  1907,  (Le  Mans:  A.  Bienaimé-Leguicheux; 
Paris:  Lemerre,  1907),  p.  84;  G.  Demerson,  op.  cit.,  p.  261. 

7  Voir  Cl.  Faisant,  art.  cit. 

8  C'est  l'hypothèse  de  Claude  Faisant  art  cité,  pp.  255-256,  qui  reconnaît  toutefois  que  "Ronsard 
ne  fait  assurément  aucune  allusion  à  cette  théorie". 

9  Voir  aussi  Servius,  ad  Aen.  IV.  638.  Sur  toute  cette  question,  voir  AJ.  Festugière,  La  Révélation 
d Hermès  Trismégiste  (Paris:  Les  Belles-Lettres,  1981),  pp.  515-518.  Ces  textes  ont  divers  échos  à  la 
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Renaissance:  Coelius  Rhodiginus,  Ant.  Led.,  XXII,  3;  H.C.  Agrippa,  De  occ  phil..  Ill,  10; 
etc. 

10  C.  //.,  V,  10;  voir  dMSSiAsclepius,  20. 

1 1  Voir  F.  Joukovsky,  "Temps  et  Éternité  dans  les  Hymnes",  m  Autour  des  Hymnes  de  Ronsard,  op. 
cit.,  p.  57. 

12  Philon,L.^.,III,99. 

13  Apulée,  De  mundo,  374. 

14  Philon,  Det.,  89. 

15  Voir  A.  J.  Festugière,  L'Idéal  religieux  des  Grecs  et  l'Évangile  (Paris:  J.  Gabalda,  1932)  pp.  224 
sqq. 

17  Voir  J.  Céard,  "La  disposition  des  livres  des  Hymnes  de  Ronsard",  in  Les  Hymnes  de  Ronsard, 
Textuel  34/44  no  1  (1985),  pp.  83-99. 

18  Dans  un  contexte  certes  différent,  Plutarque,Z)e  def.  orac,  416  F,  une  même  comparaison:  ceux 
qui  nient  l'existence  des  démons  détruisent  l'ordre  du  monde  "en  introduisant  la  divinité  dans 
les  vicissitudes  et  les  affaires  humaines  et  en  la  faisant  descendre  pour  répondre  à  nos  besoins, 
comme  les  Thessaliennes,  dit-on,  font  descendre  la  lune". 

19  Ainsi  Xénophon,  Afe/w.,  1, 4,  17. 

20  Ainsi  Laumonier,  VIII,  p.  249  (v.  60). 

21  D.  Ménager,  "Ordre  et  variété  dans  les  Hymnes  mythologiques",  in  Les  Hymnes  de  Ronsard,  op. 
cit.,  (voir  n.  17),  pp.  101-1 12. 

22  Guy  Demerson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  266-267. 

23  Paul  Laumonier  ne  l'a  pas  recueillie  dans  l'édition  S.T.F.M.  des  O.C.  de  Ronsard,  mais  il  l'avait 
transcrite  dans  l'édition  Lemerre,  t.  VI,  pp.  506-507.  Une  mention  dans  Nolhac,  Ronsard  et 
l'humanisme,  op.  cit.,  p.  200,  n.  3. 


Calvin  et  d'Aubigné: 

vocation  prophétique  et  vocation  poétique 


DANIEL  MENAGER 


Il  est  toujours  difficile  de  parler  de  poésie  religieuse,  et  encore  plus  difficile 
de  parler  de  poésie  protestante.  Si  un  poète  est  conscient  de  sa  mission  et  de 
la  dignité  de  la  poésie,  il  acceptera  difficilement  les  directives  du  magistère, 
il  lui  arrivera  même  souvent  de  prendre  des  libertés  vis-à-vis  de  la  doctrine. 
C'est  une  vérité  d'évidence.  Et  quand  il  s'agit  de  poésie  protestante,  les  dif- 
ficultés redoublent  s'il  est  vrai  que  Calvin,  par  exemple,  n'était  guère  enclin 
à  confondre  et  même  à  rapprocher  prophétie  et  poésie.  Il  est  normal  qu'on 
s'intéresse  à  la  pensée  du  Genevois  en  matière  d'art  et  de  littérature,^  mais 
dans  le  même  temps  on  ne  peut  oublier  que  la  poésie  protestante  française 
s'est  développée  après  lui,  et  parfois  contre  lui.^  Avec  Agrippa  d'Aubigné, 
enfin,  personnalité  exceptionnelle,  poète  hors  du  commun,  les  formules 
éclatent:  poète  biblique,  poète  calviniste,  poète  protestant?  C'est  pourtant 
les  Tragiques  que  concerneront  les  pages  suivantes.  Quelques  grandes 
études  en  effet,  venues  de  pays  différents,  en  ont  renouvelé  la  compréhen- 
sion: celle  de  Richard  Regosin  sur  la  poésie  de  l'inspiration;^  en  France, 
celles  de  Marguerite  Soulie"*  et  de  Marie-Madeleine  Fragonard.^  Et  l'on 
n'oublie  pas  les  contributions  importantes  d'E.  Forsyth.^  Grands  travaux, 
mais  qui  présentent  des  images  assez  différentes  du  poète  des  Tragiques.  M. 
Soulié  rattache  étroitement  la  pensée  et  le  style  du  "bouc  du  désert"  à  la  foi 
de  Calvin.  La  thèse  de  M.-M.  Fragonard,  en  revanche,  montre  tout  ce  qu'il 
doit  à  la  lecture  de  certains  Pères  de  l'Église  et  à  des  courants  philosophi- 
ques et  religieux  qui  constituent  parfois  un  calvinisme  hétérodoxe. 

Le  propos  qui  suit  se  veut  modeste.  Nous  ne  chercherons  pas  une  com- 
préhension d'ensemble  des  Tragiques  mais  tenterons  de  confronter  les 
"récits  de  vocation"  de  d'Aubigné  avec  leur  source  biblique  et  les  commen- 
taires de  Calvin:  moyen  peut-être  de  mieux  comprendre  la  façon  dont 
d'Aubigné  envisage  sa  mission,  ce  qu'il  demande  à  Dieu  pour  la  mener  à 
bien,  et,  finalement,  le  sens  d'une  écriture  dont  on  n'a  jamais  fini  de 
mesurer  la  complexité. 


*  *  * 
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Pas  de  prophétie  sans  vocation,  et  même  sans  "récit  de  vocation",  pour  rep- 
rendre une  expression  de  Von  Rad,  auquel  sont  empruntées  les  lignes  qui 
suivent:  "L'événement  de  la  vocation  prophétique  a  marqué  la  naissance 
d'un  nouveau  genre  littéraire,  celui  des  récits  de  vocation",''  possédant 
malgré  leur  diversité  un  certain  nombre  de  thèmes  récurrents,  et  surtout  ce 
que  le  savant  exégète  allemand  appelle  le  "style  en  je":  un  "je"  qui  n'est  plus 
le  "je  collectif  inclusif  des  anciennes  formes  cultuelles,  mais  un  "je" 
expressément  exclusif.  Ce  qui  est  arrivé  au  prophète  n'est  arrivé  à  personne 
d'autre,  il  "rend  compte  d'un  événement  qui  l'a  revêtu  d'une  mission,  d'un 
savoir  et  d'une  responsabilité,  et  qui  l'a  livré  à  ses  seules  ressources 
devant  Dieu." 

Les  Commentaires  de  Calvin  sur  les  livres  des  prophètes  soulignent  l'im- 
portance de  cette  vocation,  l'un  des  signes  au  reste  permettant  de  dis- 
tinguer vrais  et  faux  prophètes,  ce  qui  est  une  obsession  de  Calvin.  On  peut 
mentionner,  parmi  tant  d'autres  passages,  sa  réflexion  sur  Jérémie  14:14- 
15.*  Si  la  vocation,  c'est-à-dire  l'appel  explicite  de  Dieu  prenant  au  reste  des 
formes  différentes  selon  les  cas,  s'avère  nécessaire,  c'est  bien  parce  que  la 
prophétie  comble  une  défaillance,  celle  du  sacerdoce.'  Les  prophètes  se 
lèvent  quand  les  prêtres  abdiquent  et  oublient  les  devoirs  de  leur  tâche.  Et 
d'une  certaine  façon,  ce  que  Calvin  écrit  des  prophètes  de  l'Ancien  Testa- 
ment se  vérifie  aussi  dans  son  cas,  lui  qui  fut  presque  malgré  lui  prophète 
de  l'Évangile  du  Christ.i'*  Peu  porté  à  parler  de  lui-même,  Calvin  nous  a 
laissé,  dans  sa  Préface  aux  Commentaires  sur  les  Psaumes  un  véritable  récit 
de  sa  vocation,  fidèle  pour  l'essentiel  aux  lois  du  genre.  Pas  de  révélation, 
sans  doute,  ni  de  parole  de  Dieu  directement  adressée  à  lui,  mais  la 
représentation  d'un  événement,  la  réalité  d'un  appel  et  un  bouleversement 
total  de  sa  vie.^^ 

Ce  récit  de  vocation  se  trouve  aussi  dans  les  Tragiques,  et  même  à 
plusieurs  reprises,  notamment  dans  les  prologues  des  chants  I,  II  et  VI. 
L'appel  vient  de  Dieu: 

Mais  le  doigt  du  grand  Dieu  me  pousse  à  le  combattre'^ 
ou  de  son  Église,  la  "captive  Eglise", 

Qui  à  sa  délivrance  (aux  despens  des  hazards) 
M'appelle,  m'animant  de  ses  trenchans  regards." 

La  thématique  des  récits  de  vocation  bibliques  apparaît  souvent,  la  peur 
par  exemple  devant  l'immensité  de  la  tâche  voulue  par  Dieu  et  les  ennemis 
qui  guettent  le  prophète,  cette  peur  qu'incarne  bien  sûr  Jonas  au  début  du 
chant  VI  et  que  seule  peut  vaincre  la  confiance  en  Dieu;  la  peur  encore, 
évoquée  dans  un  passage  des  Fers  sur  Élie  réfugié  auprès  du  torrent  de  Carith 
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pour  fuir  la  colère  d'Achab.^"*  Et  comme  les  auteurs  bibliques,  comme 
Calvin  lui-même,  d'Aubigné  sait  découvrir  dans  le  passé  et  dans  le 
présent^^  les  merveilles  de  la  Providence  de  Dieu  pour  ceux  qui  le  craig- 
nent. Sur  deux  points  cependant  la  mise  en  scène  de  la  vocation  s'écarte  de 
la  "vulga te"  biblique.  Si  le  prophète  est  faible,  l'aide  de  Dieu  le  rend  redou- 
table, et  d'Aubigné  insiste  davantage  sur  cet  aspect  de  l'activité  prophéti- 
que que  sur  la  dereliction,  prenant  plaisir,  par  exemple,  à  rappeler  les 
"vengeances"  exercées  par 

les  foibles  puissances 

Des  femmes,  des  enfans,  des  vallets  desreglés. 
Des  Gedeons  choisis,  des  Samsons  aveuglés.^* 

Thème  prophétique  et  en  outre  paulinien  ("ma  puissance  donne  toute  sa 
mesure  dans  la  faiblesse",  II  Cor.  12:9),  mais  dont  l'ambiguïté  ici  est  réelle. 
Met-il  l'accent  sur  la  puissance  de  Dieu,  ou  sur  celle  du  prophète  revêtu  de 
sa  force?  Le  volontarisme  et  la  fureur  de  certains  vers  (le  prologue  de  Princes 
en  particulier)  paraissent  bien  éloignés  de  la  frayeur  sacrée  et  du  sentiment 
d'impuissance  qui  étreint  souvent  les  prophètes  (Jérémie  par  exemple)  et 
que  Calvin  n'a  pas  manqué  de  souligner  dans  ses  Commentaires}''  Cette 
perspective  trouve  peut-être  son  explication  dans  le  fait  que  le  poète  des 
Tragiques  ne  vit  pas  la  même  rupture  que  les  prophètes  bibliques  ou  même 
ceux  des  temps  modernes.  "Ce  qui  est  particulièrement  caractéristique, 
écrit  encore  Von  Rad,  c'est  l'absence  totale  de  transition  d'un  état  à  l'autre. 
Être  prophète  n'était  pas  le  résultat  d'une  escalade  prodigieuse  ni  d'un 
dépassement  de  l'existence  religieuse  antérieure.  Devant  Dieu  ce  n'est  pas 
la  foi  dont  il  a  déjà  fait  preuve,  ni  aucune  autre  aptitude  qui  qualifient  l'ap- 
pelé pour  sa  nouvelle  vocation."^*  Or  c'est  bien  une  aptitude  qui  qualifie 
d'Aubigné  pour  affronter  les  "légions  de  Rome":  ses  dons  poétiques.^^ 
L'opposition  établie  par  l'auteur  entre  la  poésie  profane  qu'il  écrivait 
avant  et  celle  qu'il  écrit  maintenant,  après  avoir  entendu  l'appel  de  Dieu,^*^ 
ne  fait  que  souligner  une  continuité:  toujours  la  poésie.  Ailleurs,  en  des 
vers  bien  connus,  d'Aubigné  se  montre  devenu  "plus  sage":^^  image  du 
progrès  moral.  Et  le  prologue  de  Princes  fait  appel  pour  sa  part  à  l'image 
d'une  croissance:  la  voix  donnée  par  Dieu  trouve  maintenant  sa  véritable 
destination,  de  louange  et  de  fureur.  Mais  elle  a  été  donnée  dès  la  naissance 
comme  à  tous  les  poètes  qui  "naissent".  Voici  le  poète  pourvu  sans  doute 
d'un  "nouveau  cœur",^^  mais  il  reste  lui-même  grâce  à  la  poésie  qui  fait 
partie  de  sa  nature. 

Le  prologue  de  Vengeances  conduit  peut-être  à  nuancer  le  propos:  son 
accent  différent,  ses  thèmes  aussi,  amènent  M.  Soulié  à  discerner  deux 
attitudes  prophétiques  successives  correspondant  respectivement  aux  liv- 
res I  à  V  et  aux  livres  VI  à  VII  "Après  l'éclat  des  trompettes,  voici  l'harmonie 
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pénétrante  de  la  prière",  et  de  relever  dans  les  premiers  vers  du  chant  VI 
"un  mouvement  de  repentance  (...)  une  véritable  "metanoia",  une  con- 
version totale  du  coeur  et  de  la  pensée.  Le  prophète  des  premiers  chants, 
nouvel  Esaie,  nouveau  Moyse  qui  a  lancé  l'anathème  contre  les  ennemis 
du  Seigneur  (...)  devient  maintenant  l'humble  servant  de  l'Evangile."" 
L'homme  qui  demande  à  Dieu  de  le  rendre  mort  au  monde,  de  lui  donner 
la  grâce  d'une  nouvelle  naissance  (selon  la  parole  du  Christ  à  Nicodème)^ 
n'a  plus  grand  chose  à  voir,  en  effet,  avec  le  prophète  casqué  du  livre  L  Dif- 
férence explicable,  toujours  selon  M.  Soulié,  par  les  dates  auxquelles  ces 
deux  prologues  ont  été  écrits  et  que  sépare  une  longue  évolution  spirituelle 
depuis  l'espoir  d'une  conquête  protestante  jusqu'à  l'immense  épreuve 
constituée  par  les  signes  avant-coureurs  de  l'abjuration  d'Henri  IV,  ce  qui 
conduit  l'auteur  à  dater  le  prologue  de  Vengeances  de  1586  environ.^^ 

En  tout  état  de  cause,  on  ne  peut  dissocier  la  question  de  la  vocation  pro- 
phétique chez  d'Aubigné  des  moyens  qu'elle  se  donne:  le  songe  et  la  vision. 
Au  début  du  chant  VI,  paraphrasant  le  prophète  Joël  (II,  28-29),  d'Aubigné 
s'écrie  à  l'adresse  du  Seigneur: 

Comme  tu  as  promis,  donne  en  ces  derniers  ans 
Songes  à  nos  vieillards,  vision  aux  enfans.^* 

Et  chacun  sait  par  ailleurs  que  les  Tragiques  sont  issus  d'une  vision,  celle  de 
Talcy,  racontée  à  la  fin  des  Fery.  Il  s'agit  là  d'un  choix,  sur  lequel  on 
peut  s'interroger. 


"Songes"  et  "visions":  la  littérature  philosophique  et  théologique  de 
l'époque  s'est  employée  avec  plus  ou  moins  de  bonheur  à  distinguer  les 
deux  termes.^''  En  principe,  le  songe  est  une  espèce  d'un  genre  plus  général: 
la  vision.  Il  ne  se  produit  que  pendant  le  sommeil,  alors  que  la  vision  peut 
intervenir  à  tout  moment,  sommeil  ou  veille,  nuit  ou  jour.^^  Bodin  essaie 
comme  beaucoup  d'établir  une  hiérarchie  entre  les  différentes  formes  de 
révélation,  et  il  s'appuie  lui  aussi  sur  le  passage  de  Joël  pour  proposer  une 
relation  entre  jeunesse  et  vision,  vieillesse  et  songe:  "C'est  pourquoy  on  list 
en  Joël  le  Prophète,  que  aux  derniers  jours  les  jeunes  auront  des  visions,  et 
les  vieux  auront  des  songes.  Or  le  songe  est  beaucoup  moindre  que  la 
vision."^'  D'Aubigné,  quant  à  lui,  au  moins  dans  ce  prologue  de  Vengeances, 
tout  en  abandonnant  l'idée  de  hierarchies*^  entre  les  différentes  formes  de 
révélation,  fait  jouer  les  idées  d'âge  et  de  pureté.  Vieillards  et  enfants  sym- 
bolisent le  dénuement  et  la  pauvreté. 

Il  importe  toutefois  de  replacer  ce  passage  dans  la  tradition  protestante. 
Luther  et  Calvin  ont  commenté  l'un  et  l'autre  les  versets  de  Joël  et  dans 
un  sens  qui  n'est  pas  celui  de  d'Aubigné.  Pour  Luther,  Joël  prophétise  la 
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Pentecôte  où  l'Esprit  sera  donné  à  tous:  "Le  don  du  sainct  Esprit  est  donné 
indifféremment  à  tous  ceux  qui  invoquent  le  nom  du  Seigneur,  soyent  fem- 
mes ou  hommes,  vieils  ou  jeunes,  serfs  ou  francs."^^  On  ne  peut  être  plus 
clair.  Calvin  ne  l'est  pas  moins,  insistant  avant  tout  sur  l'effusion  de  l'es- 
prit: "Significat  igitur  vulgo  omnes  fore  participes  gratiae  SpiritusT^^  Et 
encore:  "Nunc  autem  propheta  ostendit  donum  illud  et  gratiam  ad  omnes 
ordines."^^  On  ne  peut  imaginer  divergence  plus  grande.  Pour  Calvin,  Dieu 
accorde  ses  révélations  à  tous  ceux  qui  se  nourrissent  de  sa  parole,  et  l'âge 
ne  possède  aucun  privilège,  tandis  que  le  poète  des  Tragiques  attribue  aux 
deux  extrêmes  de  la  vie  des  atouts  métaphysiques  qui  sont  de  véritables 
privilèges.'"  Sa  perspective  apparaît  plus  philosophique  que  théologique. 
On  ne  peut  la  comprendre  sans  recourir  à  un  dualisme  qui  fait  du  corps  la 
prison  de  l'âme,  empêchée  par  lui  de  voler  jusqu'aux  cieux  (vers  28),'^  et 
qui  explique  pourquoi  l'enfance  et  la  vieillesse,  âges  où  le  corps  est  faible, 
se  trouvent  valorisées.  À  quoi  sans  doute  on  objectera  que  l'enfance  est 
dans  ces  vers  un  état  d'esprit,  une  grâce  autant  qu'un  âge,  la  chance  d'une 
nouvelle  naissance  selon  la  parole  du  Christ  à  Nicodème.  Même  si  cette 
interprétation  est  correcte,  elle  rapproche  la  pensée  de  d'Aubigné  de  celle 
des  Libertins  spirituels  qui  avaient  sans  cesse  à  la  bouche  le  vocabulaire  de 
la  régénération  et  le  thème,  justement,  de  l'enfance'^  -  qu'on  retrouve 
d'ailleurs  dans  le  Théâtre  de  celle  qui  passa  pour  leur  protectrice:  Mar- 
guerite de  Navarre." 

Luther  d'autre  part  ne  s'attardait  guère  sur  les  différences  entre  songe  et 
vision.  "C'est  tout  un  de  prophétie,  vision  ou  de  songes,  c'est-à-dire  de 
cognoissance  de  Dieu  par  Christ,  laquelle  le  Saint  Esprit  fait  reluire  par  la 
parole  de  l'Evangile."'^  Pas  de  révélation  en  dehors  de  la  Bible,  illuminée 
par  l'Esprit,  et  le  Réformateur  allemand  s'en  prend  très  clairement  aux 
anabaptistes  qui  attendent  de  nouvelles  révélations.'^  La  vigilance  de 
Calvin  n'est  pas  moindre  comme  le  montre  fort  bien  son  commentaire  de 
Daniel  7,  qui  insiste  moins  sur  le  privilège  constitué  par  la  vision  que  sur  sa 
difficulté;  il  présente  un  prophète  terrassé  par  la  manifestation  du  Seig- 
neur et  qui  déchiffre  mal  ce  qu'il  voit:  "Simul  etiam  docemur  exemplo  pro- 
phetae,  non  esse  cur  repudiemus  omnes  visiones,  sed  petamus  a  deo  ipso 
interpretationem."'**'  Calvin  se  sert  au  fond  de  ce  passage  pour  faire  com- 
prendre que  l'intelligence  des  choses  divines  et  en  particulier  celles  de 
l'Ecriture  excèdent  notre  entendement,  et  qu'il  faut  en  demander  le  sens 
"ab  Christo,  qui  familiariter  hodie  nos  docet  par  pastores  et  ministros 
evangelii."'*^  Quant  à  l'attente  ou  l'espoir  d'une  vision,  Calvin  reste  très 
ferme:  ""Hodie  Deus  non  loquitur  nobiscum  per  visiones  sed  vult  nos  contentos 
esse  lege  sua  et  evangelio."*^  Sa  prudence  va  si  loin  qu'il  n'admet  même  pas 
les  visions  consolatrices,  celles  par  exemple  que  Dieu  peut  offrir  aux  mar- 
tyrs. Ceux  du  temps  présent  ne  doivent  pas  espérer  voir,  comme  Etienne 
(Actes  7:55),  le  ciel  ouvert  au-dessus  d'eux.  Dieu  les  console  autrement: 
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"Non  quod  per  extemam  visionem  nobis  appareat,  sicuti  Stephano,  sed  ita 
se  intus  nobis  patefaciet,  ut  ejus  praesentiam  vere  sentiamus.  Atque  hie 
modus  videndi  nobis  sufficere  debet,  quum  Deus  sua  virtute  et  gratia  non 
modo  se  propinquum  esse  demonstrat,  sed  etiam  probat  se  in  nobis  habi- 
tare."'*^  Voilà  le  véritable  mysticisme  de  Calvin,  présenté  parfois,  et  à  tort, 
comme  étranger  à  toute  forme  de  sensibilité  religieuse. 

Il  faut  croire  cependant  que  l'admirable  rigueur  de  Calvin  n'a  pas  suffi  à 
d'Aubigné.  Avec  lui  s'opère  un  passage  rapide  du  prophétique  à  l'apoca- 
lyptique. Passons  sur  le  fait  que  le  poète  octroie  à  certains  de  ses  martyrs  la 
vision  d'Etienne:  c'est  le  cas  par  exemple  d'Anne  Askève  qui  s'écrie  dans 
les  Fers: 

Voici  les  cieux  ouverts,  voici  son  beau  visage.'*^ 

Le  récit  de  son  supplice  dans  \q  Martyrologe  de  Crespin  s'en  gardait  bien.'*^ 
Mais  c'est  la  vision  même  d'où  est  sorti  le  poème  qui  s'écarte  dangereuse- 
ment de  la  tradition  calvinienne.  D'Aubigné  adopte  une  position  courante 
dans  la  littérature  de  type  apocalyptique,  qu'elle  vienne  de  la  Bible  elle- 
même  ou  d'autres  traditions.  Beaucoup  plus  que  chez  les  prophètes,  qui 
sont  plutôt  les  hommes  de  la  chose  entendue,  la  vision  est,  dans  le  genre 
apocalyptique,  le  point  de  départ  du  discours."*^  Et  surtout,  le  ravissement 
du  poète  lui  donne  accès  aux  secrets  de  l'histoire,'*^  constitue  une  échappée 
vers  la  fin  de  celle-ci.  Il  n'est  pas  étonnant  que  les  vers  qui  le  décrivent 
soient  empruntés  à  Daniel.  Mais  si  "le  prophète  domteur  des  lions 
indomptés"  représente  bien  l'Apocalypse  de  l'Ancien  Testament,  il  y  a  loin 
entre  son  attitude  et  celle  du  poète  quand  le  futur  leur  est  dévoilé.  Ils  ont 
sans  doute  recours  l'un  et  l'autre  à  un  intercesseur,'*^  et  c'est  l'Ange  qui 
explique  les  tableaux  célestes.  Mais  Calvin  insistait  sur  l'anéantissement 
du  prophète  biblique  dont  il  tirait  une  leçon  toute  spirituelle:  "Nous  som- 
mes admonnestés  par  cet  exemple  là,  que  pour  bien  comprendre  les  secrets 
de  Dieu  qu'il  faut  que  nous  soions  comme  abatus  et  anéantis  en  nous.""*^ 
D'Aubigné  évoque  quelque  chose  de  très  différent:  une  extase  ("En  cepen- 
dant qu'en  luy,  exstatic,  je  me  pasme.",  v.  1205  V  c'est-à-dire  une  profonde 
jubilation  de  l'âme. 

L'objection  essentielle  de  la  Réforme  à  l'apocalyptique  est  qu'elle  suc- 
combait au  péché  de  curiosité.  Péché  par  excellence  pour  Calvin,  parce 
qu'elle  dépouille  Dieu  de  sa  transcendance.  C'est  contre  elle  qu'il  met  en 
garde  quand  il  commente  les  révélations  de  Paul  (II  Cor.  12),5i  et  c'est  elle 
qui  lui  paraît  l'erreur  fondamentale  de  l'apocalyptique.  Il  n'est  peut-être 
pas  exact  de  dire  par  conséquent  que  les  Réformés  du  XVI*"  siècle  "ne  sem- 
blent pas  avoir  établi  de  distinction  de  genre  entre  prophétie  et  apocalypti- 
que."" Rappelons  à  ce  sujet  que  Luther  s'est  résigné  difficilement  à 
admettre  l'Apocalypse  de  Jean  dans  le  canon  des  Ecritures;'^  que  c'est  un 
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des  très  rares  livres  de  la  Bible  que  Calvin  n'ait  jamais  commentés.  Pour- 
quoi d'ailleurs  faudrait-il  oublier  ce  que  BuUinger  écrit  dans  la  préface  à 
ses  Sermons  sur  l'Apocalypse  et  qui  constitue  une  référence  très  précise  aux 
réticences  de  beaucoup  à  l'égard  des  "visions,  pourtraits  et  figures"^'*  in- 
séparables du  genre?  \J Avertissement  au  lecteur  qui  précède  l'Apocalypse  de 
Jean  dans  une  édition  genevoise  est  encore  plus  précis,  car  c'est  une  mise 
en  garde  contre  les  spéculations  en  tout  genre  alimentées  par  l'Apocalypse.^^ 
On  retrouve  ici  l'esprit  de  Calvin  dans  son  propre  commentaire  au  livre  de 
Daniel,  ainsi  résumé  par  Cl.  G.  Dubois:  "Il  ne  s'agit  pas  (dans  le  livre  de 
Daniel)  d'une  (...)  anticipation  historique  (...)  Quel  en  est  le  sujet?  Il 
n'est  pas  historique,  il  est  moral.  Les  révélations  historiques  sont  au  service 
d'une  volonté  divine  de  consolation  (...)  Dieu  ne  révèle  de  l'histoire  que 
ce  qui  est  conforme  à  cette  intention."  Et  encore  ceci:  "Il  y  a  donc  chez 
Calvin  une  volonté  de  lutter  contre  le  courant  apocalyptique  de  son 
époque."^^ 

Une  partie  de  la  Réforme  française  n'a  pas  écouté  ces  avertissements.  Le 
développement  des  luttes  explique  pourquoi,  et  de  plus  en  plus,  elle  solli- 
cite l'Apocalypse:  pour  savoir  "jusques  à  quand?"  Dieu  éprouvera  son 
peuple.  C'était  retrouver  la  fonction  parénétique  du  genre.  Chez  d'Aubigné 
le  recours  à  l'apocalyptique  s'explique  aussi  par  là.  Il  suppose  aussi  une 
volonté  de  connaissance  inséparable  de  sa  conception  de  la  poésie. 


Le  "je"  du  prophète,  selon  Von  Rad,  est  un  "je"  exclusif.  Celui  de 
d'Aubigné  aussi,  mais  pour  des  raisons  différentes.  Ce  qui  le  met  à  part,  ce 
n'est  pas  l'ordre  de  Dieu  et  l'incompréhension  des  hommes  devant  sa  mis- 
sion, mais  c'est  une  entreprise  qui  n'eut  jamais  d'exemple.  Elle  trouve  sa 
figure  dans  le  "chemin  tout  neuf"  du  début  dt  Misères  (v.  19),  chemin  où  il 
s'aventure  seul,  guidé  sans  doute  par  les  astres  de  Dieu,  mais  dans  une 
situation  bien  différente  de  celle  de  la  Bible.  Moïse  conduit  un  peuple:  qui 
peut  suivre  le  poète  dans  son  aventure  solitaire?  Si  les  références  bibliques 
de  ce  passage  ont  été  bien  relevées  et  commentées,  on  a  omis,  semble-t-il, 
de  signaler  une  réminiscence  plus  inattendue,  celle  de  Lucrèce,  engagé  lui 
aussi  dans  une  poésie  nouvelle  (1, 921  sqq)  et  qui  usait  déjà  de  l'image  du 
chemin  non  frayé.  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  la  mission  religieuse  que  ces  vers 
mettent  en  valeur,  c'est  l'originalité  et  l'invention  littéraires,  comme  le 
montre  aussi  le  "bien  plus  haut""  de  ce  prologue. 

Il  serait  trop  facile  d'opposer  ici  le  souci  de  la  poésie  et  celui  de  la  vérité 
divine.  Celle-ci  peut  ennoblir  celle-là  sans  qu'il  y  ait  la  moindre  contradic- 
tion. Remarquons  cependant  un  vocabulaire  qui  est  celui  de  l'audace  et 
qui  rappelle  peut-être  que  nous  devons  le  texte  des  Tragiques  au  "larron 
Prométhée",  figure  de  l'éditeur.  La  disposition  même  du  premier  prologue 
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place  dans  un  ordre  intéressant  la  décision  et  l'appel.  Au  mépris  d'une  cer- 
taine logique,  c'est  la  décision  qui  est  dite  en  premier,  l'image  de  la  captive 
Église  n'intervenant  qu'après  les  douze  premiers  vers  pour  appeler  le  poète 
à  son  secours.  La  mise  en  scène  de  la  mission  laisse  enfin  au  poète  une 
totale  liberté  -  et  c'est  là  l'essentiel.  La  "captive  Eglise"  se  contente  de  tour- 
ner vers  lui  ses  "trenchans  regards",^*  elle  ne  dit  rien,  alors  qu'il  eût  été 
possible  d'imaginer,  comme  dans  une  épopée,  les  paroles  que  le  poète 
aurait  eu  à  redire.^'  Celui-ci  choisit  une  mise  en  scène  où  il  n'a  rien  à 
répéter.  Il  n'est  donc  pas  l'envoyé  de  l'Église,  son  mandataire.**" 

La  situation  se  modifie  sans  doute  au  chant  V lorsque  l'Ange  après  avoir 
commenté  les  tableaux  célestes,  donne  un  ordre  explicite  au  poète:  "Escritz 
fidellement"  (V,  1422).  Et  l'Ange,  à  la  difierence  de  l'Église,  tient  un  long 
discours  qui  constitue  à  la  fois  l'envoi  du  poète  et  le  réfèrent  de  l'œuvre 
qu'il  va  composer.  Pourquoi  faut-il  alors  que  d'Aubigné  marque  une 
"pose"  (v.  1443)  et  qu'avant  de  décrire  les  derniers  jugements  de  Dieu,  il 
introduise  à  la  fin  du  chant  une  autre  vision,  celle  du  vieillard  Océan?  Car 
cette  vision  là  ne  provient  pas  du  "céleste  voyage",  elle  ne  fait  pas  partie  des 
tableaux  commentés  par  l'Ange.  D'Aubigné  la  justifie  par  le  "congé"  que 
l'extase  a  donné  à  l'esprit. 

De  ne  suivre,  escrivant,  du  vulgaire  la  phrase.^^ 

La  vision  ainsi  présentée  devient  une  figure  de  la  poésie,  le  vulgaire  étant 
renvoyé  à  la  prose.  Et  d'Aubigné  se  sert  de  la  première  vision,  de  type  mysti- 
que, pour  autoriser  la  seconde,  de  type  poétique.  Il  se  sert  de  ce  qui  lui  a  été 
donné  pour  justifier  ce  qu'il  invente.  Si  la  première  vision  ne  peut  se  sous- 
traire, en  principe,  aux  exigences  de  la  fidélité,  la  seconde  n'a  que  faire  de 
celle-ci,  puisqu'elle  est  totalement  l'oeuvre  du  poète.  La  mystique  ici 
dégénère  en  poétique. 

D'Aubigné  ne  rend  finalement  de  comptes  qu'à  lui-même.  C'est  aussi  ce 
qu'on  peut  lire  dans  l'examen  de  conscience,  au  sens  propre,  du  début  du 
chant  IV.  Un  songe  matinal  lui  fait  voir  sa  conscience, 

Qui  au  visage  avoit  les  traits  de  mon  visage.*^ 

Ce  songe,  à  la  différence  de  la  vision  du  chant  V,  ne  fait  pas  découvrir  un 
visage  tout  autre,  occasion  de  souligner,  avec  M.-M.  Fragonard,  combien 
d'Aubigné  s'écarte  d'une  tradition  qui,  avec  saint  Augustin,  faisait  du 
songe  matinal  l'ouverture  à  la  lumière  divine."  Et  c'est  devant  lui-même, 
vu  en  miroir,  que  le  poète  plaide  la  cause  de  sa  poésie,  car  il  doit  expliquer 
comment  il  ose  choisir  parmi  tous  les  martyrs  de  Dieu.  D'où  un  partage  des 
tâches:  à  l'histoire  l'exhaustivité,  à  la  poésie  le  droit  d'être  élective.  Que  peut 
signifier  dans  ces  conditions  la  fidélité  de  l'écriture?  "Tescris  fidellement". 
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maintient  d'Aubigné  (v.  51).  Mais  il  ne  s'agit  plus  ni  de  fidélité  à  un  dis- 
cours antérieur,  ni  de  fidélité  au  réel.  Ce  que  la  poésie  affirme,  c'est  sa 
liberté,  dont  elle  n'a  de  comptes  à  rendre  à  personne  sinon  à  la  "con- 
science". 

Le  poète  s'octroie  enfin  une  autre  liberté  dans  la  relation  qu'il  établit 
entre  vision  et  parole.  Il  est  inutile  de  refaire  la  belle  démonstration  de  M. 
Jeanneret  sur  le  sens  de  cet  appel  à  la  vision.^  L'image  visuelle  possède 
chez  d'Aubigné  le  prestige  qui  est  le  sien  chez  les  néo-platoniciens.  "L'in- 
telligible des  néo-platoniciens  est  inséparable  de  sa  manifestation  con- 
crète." Cette  proposition,  on  le  sait,  est  due  en  particulier  aux  analyses  si 
remarquables  de  E.H.  Gombrich.^^  Et  si  le  visuel  l'emporte  sur  le  textuel, 
s'il  est  un  mode  de  connaissance  proprement  divin,  c'est  parce  que  dans  la 
vue,  la  réalité  se  donne  d'un  seul  coup.  Dans  les  moments  de  ravissement 
"le  génie  reçoit  une  vision  fugitive  de  l'Idée  platonicienne",  "vision  immé- 
diate", sans  les  béquilles  du  "raisonnement  discursif."^  D'où  le  privilège 
accordé  par  Ficin  à  la  vision  de  Paul  sur  le  chemin  de  Damas,  vision  iden- 
tifiée par  lui  à  l'extase  platonicienne.  Dans  ces  conditions,  écrire  la  vision 
c'est  retomber  dans  le  temps.  On  se  doute  que  Calvin  ne  voit  pas  du  tout  les 
choses  ainsi.  D'abord  parce  que  Dieu  continue  pour  lui  à  se  révéler  surtout 
"ex  auditu";  ensuite  parce  que,  s'il  procède  autrement,  il  est  nécessaire 
d'écrire  ce  qu'on  a  vu  pour  le  transmettre  aux  autres,  et  sans  se  poser  de 
questions  sur  l'ineffable.  C'est  ce  qu'a  fait  Daniel:  "His  verbis  docet  se  non 
privatim  vidisse  somnium  sua  causa,  sed  in  communem  ecclesiae  aedi- 
fîcationem.  Qui  existimant  Danielem  repente  exsiliisse  e  lecto,  ne  oblivis- 
ceretur  somnii,  frivolem  et  inane  commentum  afferunt."^^  Du  songe  à 
l'écriture,  il  n'y  a  pas  déperdition,  car  Calvin  s'intéresse  essentiellement 
au  message. 

Il  n'en  va  pas  de  même  chez  d'Aubigné.  Si  la  vision  demeure  le  modèle 
du  poème,  celui-ci  lui  demeure  irréductible  -  ce  qu'a  fort  bien  vu  M.  Jean- 
neret: "Le  poème  (...)  se  déroule  dans  le  temps,  il  accepte  les  lois  de  la  suc- 
cession et  de  la  mort  (...)  Ce  que  le  tableau  concentre,  le  texte  le  disperse 
et  le  dilue."^^  Cette  dispersion  serait  périodiquement  contrôlée  par  l'ap- 
parition de  "points  de  surplomb"  qui  restaureraient  une  vision  spirituelle. 
Mais  ce  qui  sans  doute  est  premier  dans  le  travail  et  la  mise  en  scène  de 
l'écriture,  c'est  un  type  d'image  qui  ne  doit  rien  aux  visions  célestes.  Le  pro- 
logue du  chant  I  -  rappelons-le  -  met  en  scène  la  "non-commune  image"^^ 
qui  accompagne  le  poète  dans  la  composition  de  son  œuvre.  "Non-com- 
mune" sans  doute  parce  que  c'est  celle  de  ruisseaux  de  sang;  "non- 
commune"  aussi  parce  qu'elle  correspond  très  exactement  aux  "imagines 
agentes"  des  traités  sur  la  mémoire  et  des  rhétoriques  qui  s'y  intéressent.'^" 
Elle  fait  partie  des  "  *f>oc\rza  ota  l  "  qui  permettent  à  l'orateur  d'être  élo- 
quent parce  qu'il  est  passionné.  Elle  fournit  celui-ci  en  senfiments  et  en 
émotions  plus  qu'en  mots.  Mais  si  cette  analyse  est  juste,  elle  nous  introduit  à 
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une  psychologie  plus  qu'à  une  théologie  de  l'écriture.  Du  même  coup,  la 
question  de  la  fidélité  se  pose  en  termes  différents.  Il  ne  s'agit  plus  d'être 
fidèle  à  la  parole  d'un  ange  ou  à  ce  qu'une  extase  a  permis  de  voir.  La 
représentation  fournie  par  l'imagination  double  (dans  tous  les  sens  du 
terme)  celle  qui  venait  d'en  haut.  La  vision  mystique  ne  serait-elle  pas  alors 
la  caution  transcendante  cherchée  par  le  poète  en  mal  de  justification?  Tel 
pourrait  être  son  rôle  dans  ce  théâtre  de  l'écriture. 


D'Aubigné  n'est  sans  doute  pas  le  premier  poète  protestant  à  s'écarter  de 
Calvin.  Voici  déjà  quelque  temps,  Mario  Richter  avait  montré,  sur  des 
exemples  contemporains,  que  telle  était  bien  la  tendance  de  la  poétique 
réformée  dans  la  seconde  moitié  du  siècle.^^  La  situation  de  d'Aubigné 
n'en  reste  pas  moins  exemplaire.  Pour  tenir  le  rôle  du  prophète  tel  que  le 
voit  Calvin,  il  n'avait  pas  besoin  de  cet  appel  à  la  vision  et  au  songe.  Il  lui 
suffisait  de  savoir  déchiffrer  l'histoire  à  la  lumière  de  l'Écriture.  Telle  était 
l'attitude  pastorale.  Elle  ne  pouvait  convenir  à  un  poète  en  qui  demeure 
très  vive  la  conception  de  l'inspiration  poétique  proposée  par  la  Pléiade  et 
qui,  finalement,  croit  au  privilège  qu'elle  donne  au  poète,  homme  de  la 
solitude  moins  parce  que  Dieu  l'a  élu  que  parce  qu'il  a  lui-même  choisi 
cette  voie.  Les  Tragiques  évoquent  plus  d'une  fois  un  cheminement  reli- 
gieux personnel  qui  aurait  fait  froncer  les  sourcils  de  Calvin.^^  Qq  que 
d'Aubigné  escamote  finalement,  par  ses  appels  à  la  vision,  c'est  rien  moins 
que  l'Écriture.  Tel  est  l'un  des  effets  de  sa  passion  de  l'immédiat.  De  cette 
passion  de  l'immédiat  relève  aussi  son  impatience  à  l'égard  de  l'histoire,  et 
son  anticipation,  par  l'apocalypse,  de  la  fin  des  temps.  En  même  temps 
d'Aubigné  fait  à  la  rhétorique  et  à  ses  techniques  une  place  de  choix.  C'est 
elle  qui  lui  permet  de  dépasser  la  nostalgie  de  la  vision  et  du  "repos  de 
Capoue"  qui  laisse  rapidement  la  place  à  l'éloquence  militante.  Origine 
théologique  de  l'œuvre,  visée  de  l'âme  fatiguée  par  l'histoire,  la  vision 
représente  aussi,  peut-être  même  surtout,  la  garantie  mystique  nécessaire  à 
une  œuvre  qui  s'interroge  toujours  -  c'est  là  sa  grandeur  -  sur  sa  raison 
d'être. 
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V.  812)  avec  une  présentation  plus  calvinienne  (v.  847). 

45  Histoire  des  martyrs,  éd.  de  1597,  f  172-176  v°. 

46  Le  prophétisme  lui-même  connaît  cependant  une  évolution  et  les  visions  abondent  chez  les 
derniers  prophètes,  comme  d'ailleurs  chez  Ézéchiel. 

47  Dans  un  article  récent  ["Le  Cinquième  sceau.  Les  tableaux  des  Fers  et  la  perspective  apocalyp- 
tique dans  les  Tragiques  d'A.  d'Aubigné".  Mélanges  V.  L.  Saulnier  (Genève:  Droz,  1984)].  A. 
Toumon  distingue  à  juste  titre  "deux  points  de  vue  possibles  sur  l'histoire  humaine  interprétée 
selon  la  foi.":  l'une  privilégiant  la  Providence  et  s'attachant  aux  causes  et  aux  moyens;  l'autre, 
apocalyptique,  cherche  par  le  dévoilement  qui  s'opère  à  la  fin  des  temps  le  sens  des  épreuves. 
La  seconde  perspective,  qui  est  celle  de  Talcy,  "interdit  que  l'espoir  ne  dégénère  en  optimisme, 
la  foi  en  pseudo-savoir.  Elle  prolonge,  dans  l'espérance  même  et  dans  l'attente  de  Dieu,  la 
tragédie  toujours  recommencée  des  persécutions  et  des  défaites."  (p.  280).  Cette  distinction, 
tout  à  fait  pertinente  et  féconde,  n'empêche  que  le  visionnaire  revient  au  monde  non  seule- 
ment avec  une  espérance  mais  aussi  avec  un  savoir  concernant  le  cours  de  l'histoire  (Fers,  1275- 
1416)  et  porteur  de  "secrets"  {Fers,  v.  1200).  La  pratique  de  l'apophétie  (attestée  chez  le  prophète 
Daniel  lui-même)  permet  ce  savoir. 

48  Daniel  7:16. 

49  Voir  la  note  17. 

50  La  vision  des  Fers  est  d'autant  plus  anticipatrice  que  ce  vers  même  annonce  les  deux  derniers 
vers  des  Tragiques  qui  concernent,  eux,  la  Parousie: 
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Tout  meurt,  l'ame  s'enfuit,  et  reprenant  son  lieu 
Exstatique  se  pasme  au  giron  de  son  Dieu. 

51  "Si  quis  roget  quaenam  (  =  verba)  fuerint,  responsio  brevis,  non  abs  re  vocari  ineffabilia,  et 
quae  nefas  est  proferre.  Verum  excipiet  quispiam  supervacuum  igitur  et  inutile  quod  Paulus 
audierit.  Quorsum  enim  igitur  audiebat,  quod  esset  perpétue  silentium  premendum?  Res- 
pondeo,  id  factum  fuisse  Pauli  ipsius  causa.  Nam  quem  manebant  tam  arduae  difficultates 
(...)  enim  oportuit  singulari  modo  confirmari,  ne  usquam  cederet  (...)•  Hinc  porro 
colligamus  utilissimam  admonitionem  de  adhibendo  scientiae  modo.  Natura  proclives  ad 
curiositatem  sumus.  Itaque  aut  omissa  aut  leviter  et  neglectim  gustata,  quae  ad  aedifica- 
tionem  valet,  doctrina,  ad  quaestiones  frivolas  abripimur.  Accedit  deinde  audacia  ac 
temeritas,  ut  de  rebus  incognitis  et  occultis  non  dubitemus  statuere.  Ex  duobus  his  fontibus 
nata  est  nobis  bona  pars  scholasticae  theologiae,  et  quaecumque  nugator  ille  Dionysius  de 
coelestibus  hierarchiis  comminisci  ausus  est."  {Commentaire  des  Epîtres  de  Paul,  C.O.  t.  50, 
col.  138). 

52  E.  Forsyth,  "Le  message  prophétique  d'A.  d'Aubigné",  article  cité,  p.  36.  Cela,  c'est  la  posi- 
tion de  Bullinger,  non  celle  de  Calvin.  Voir  M.  Soulié.  op.  cit.,  pp.  138-141. 

53  Et  c'est  Bullinger  lui-même  qui  le  rappelle  au  début  de  ses  Cent  Sermons  sur  l'Apocalypse,  tr. 
fr.,J.Crespin(1558). 

54  Op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

55  "Si  on  doit  garder  sobriété  en  tous  livres  de  la  saincte  Ecriture,  c'est  principalement  en  ceux 
esquels  Dieu  n'a  point  voulu  si  manifestement  declarer  ses  secrets,  reservant  de  le  faire  au 
temps  qu'il  a  ordonné  (...).  Mais  (...)  nous  voyons  les  esprits  curieux  voltiger  en  l'air  sans 
avoir  rien  deferme  ni  arresté.  Parquoy  c'est  à  bon  droict  que  plusieurs  ont  esté  repeus  de 
belles  resveries  et  par  ce  moyen  punis  de  leur  curiosité.  Pour  ne  tomber  en  de  tels  dangers, 
contentons-nous  de  cognoistre  ce  que  Dieu  nous  a  manifesté  de  ceste  revelation,  jusqu'à 
nostre  temps,  nous  arrestant  au  but  principal  pour  nous  fortifier  en  foy. "  Advertissement  aux 
lecteurs  touchant  la  lecture  de  l  Apocalypse,  La  Bible  qui  est  toute  la  saincte  Escriture  (Genève  : 
H.  Estienne,  1565). 

56  Cl.  G.  Dubois,  La  Conception  de  l'histoire  en  France  au  XVI'  siècle  (Paris:  Nizet,  1977),  p. 
477. 

57  Misères,  v.  57. 

58  Misères,  v.  16. 

59  Rappelons,  avec  Von  Rad  (pp.  cit. ,  p.  86),  que  l'une  des  formes  de  la  prophétie  est  le  message, 
à  restituer  tel  quel,  ce  qui  n'empêche  pas  le  prophète  d'être  libre  par  ailleurs  dans  son 
discours. 

60  M.-M.  Fragonard  {op.  cit.,  p.  72)  fait  remarquer  avec  une  grande  pertinence  que  le  texte  des 
Tragiques  se  présente  comme  ayant  Dieu  pour  caution,  mais  que  s'il  y  a  un  Dieu  au  delà  du 
texte,  celui-ci  représente  la  seule  partie  accessible  de  cet  Être. 

61  Fers,  v.  1446. 

62  Feux,  V.  26. 

63  Op.  cit.,  p.  871,  et  Augustin,  De  Genesi  ad  litteram,  IV,  39-50. 

64  M.  Jeanneret,  "Les  tableaux  spirituels  d'A.  d'Aubigné",  B.H.R.  (1973),  pp.  233-245. 

65  Voir  en  particulier  "Icônes  symbolicae.  L'image  visuelle  dans  la  pensée  néo-platonicienne". 
Symboles  de  la  Renaissance  (Paris:  Presses  de  l'École  Normale  Supérieure,  1976),  pp.  17- 
29. 

66  E.H.  Gombrich,  article  cité,  p.  21. 

67  Commentaires  du  livre  de  Daniel,  CO.,  XLI,  37. 

68  Article  cité,  p.  240. 

69  Misères,  v.  65. 
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70  Voir  F.A.  Yates,  L'Art  de  la  Mémoire,  tr.  fr.  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1975). 

71  "Aspetti  e  orientamenti  délia  poetica  protestante  francese  nel  secolo  XVI",  Studi  francesi 
(1967),  pp.  223-245. 

72  On  ne  peut  que  souscrire  à  ce  jugement  de  M.-M.  Fragonard:  "Il  (=d'Aubigné)  est  un  exem- 
ple frappant  du  fait  que  le  protestantisme  reste  marqué  d'une  sensibilité  certaine  à  des  doc- 
trines peu  "rationnelles"  dont  il  ne  faut  pas  chercher  à  cacher  le  non-conformisme."  (pp.  cit. 
pp.  839-840). 


Les  Eclogues  sacrées  prises  du  Cantique 
des  Cantiques  de  Salomon  et  la  poésie 
biblique  de  Remy  Belleau 


JANE  COUCHMAN 


Les  Eclogues  sacrées  prises  du  Cantique  des  Cantiques  de  Salomon  de  Remy 
Belleau  font  partie  de  sa  dernière  oeuvre  publiée.  Elles  figurent  après  Z^es 
Amours  et  nouveaux  Eschanges  des  Pierres  précieuses:  vertus  &  proprietez 
d'icelles  et  le  Discours  de  la  Vanité  pris  de  VEcclésiaste  de  Salomon  dans  un 
volume  publié  en  1 576,  à  peine  six  mois  avant  la  mort  du  poète.^  Jean  Dorât 
souligne  dans  le  Tombeau  de  Belleau  qu'il  s'agit  ici  d'un  chant  du  cygne 
digne  du  poète: 

Dein  &  Idumaei  resonans  pia  cantica  cycni 
Atque  dei  atque  animae  basia  sancta  pia.^ 

Voici  le  début  du  Cantique  des  Cantiques  tel  qu'U  apparaît  dans  la  Vulgate: 

Osculetur  me  osculo  oris  sui 
Quia  meliora  sunt  ubera  tua  vino, 
Fragrantia  unguentis  optimis. 

a:i) 

Et  voici  la  version  de  Belleau: 
L'Espovse 

Doncques  mon  cher  Espous,  mon  mignon,  ma  chère  ame 
En  fin  est  de  retour:  que  sa  bouche  de  basme 
Me  donne  promptement  pour  ma  flamme  appaiser. 
Le  nectar  ensucré  d'un  amoureux  baiser: 
Ton  amour  est  plus  doux,  &  plus  douce  ta  grace. 
Que  le  vin  muscatel,  encores  qu'il  surpasse 
Les  plus  souefues  odeurs,  &  les  baisers  mignars 
Animez  de  soupirs,  qu'en  baisant  tu  dépars, 
Mieux  fleurans  que  le  thym,  que  la  rose  espanie, 
Et  tout  l'air  emmusqué  des  parfums  d'Arabie. 
(II,  299-300) 
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On  comprend  peut-être  pourquoi  Henri  Weber  et  tant  d'autres  critiques 
ont  trouvé  les  Eclogues  sacrées  "déconcertantes".^  En  les  écrivant,  Belleau 
aborde  un  problème  qui  date  de  l'établissement  des  canons  bibliques 
hébreu  et  chrétien  aux  premiers  siècles  de  notre  ère:  comment  lire  ce 
magnifique  poème,  comment  le  "traduire"  pour  ses  contemporains,  et 
comment  traiter  les  tensions  réelles  ou  apparentes  entre  l'amour  erotique 
et  l'amour  spirituel  dans  l'oeuvre?  Les  solutions  qu'apporte  Belleau  à  ce 
problème  sont  intéressantes  en  ce  qu'elles  sont  entièrement  convention- 
nelles, qu'elles  respectent  et  révèlent  les  goûts  et  le  sentiment  religieux  de 
son  époque  et  de  son  milieu.  C'est  ce  qui  rend  les  Eclogues  sacrées  "décon- 
certantes". Au  lecteur  moderne,  que  ses  habitudes  critiques  soient  formées 
chez  Henri  Weber  et  Henri  Chamard  ou  même  chez  Frances  Yates,  Michel 
Jeanneret,  et  Terence  Cave,'*  la  traduction  peut  paraître  infidèle,  les  sen- 
timents peu  sincères,  le  langage  trop  précieux,  et  le  tout  mêlé  d'étrange 
érudition  et  de  naïveté,  de  sacré  et  de  profane.  Nous  voulons  suggérer  ici 
que  pour  Belleau  les  Eclogues  sacrées  représentent  une  tentative  d'intégra- 
tion d'éléments  dispersés  jusqu'à  ce  point  dans  son  œuvre,  un  chant  du 
cygne  digne  non  seulement  de  son  projet  poétique  mais  aussi  du  projet 
qu'il  partage  avec  de  nombreux  autres  poètes  de  marier  le  beau  langage 
élevé  de  la  nouvelle  poésie  aux  sujets  les  plus  sacrés. 

Les  Eclogues  sacrées  sont  dédiées  à  la  Reine  Louise  de  Vaudemont, 
femme  d'Henri  III,  très  renommée  pour  sa  dévotion  à  une  cour  où  la  dévo- 
tion est  particulièrement  admirée.^  Dans  sa  dédicace,  Belleau  soulève  le 
problème  de  la  tension  entre  langage  erotique  et  amour  spirituel: 

Mais  parce  qu'en  icelles  ne  se  chante  que  d'amoureuses  passions,  & 
que  par  aduenture  quelques  uns  les  pourroyent  interpreter  à  leur  aduan- 
tage,  &  selon  leur  affection  particulière,  à  fin  de  ne  tomber  en  ceste  erreur, 
i'ay  bien  voulu  les  aduertir,  que  c'est  vn  amour  tout  diuin  &  tout  spirituel, 
par  lequel  on  peut  iuger  l'heur,  la  félicité,  et  le  souuerain  bien,  qui  prouient 
d'estre  estroittement  vni  par  viue  &  ardente  amour  auec  l'Eglise  &  lESVS- 
CHRIST,  figuré  sous  le  nom  de  l'Espous,  et  l'Eglise  sous  le  nom  de  l'Es- 
pouse:  discourant  ensemble  humainement  de  la  douceur  de  leurs  baisers, 
de  leurs  chastes  &  parfaittes  amours,  embrassemens,  graces,  &  de  leurs 
rares  &  immortelles  beautez,  comme  vous  pourrez  voir  plus  aisément,  par 
les  petits  arguments  que  i'ay  mis  sur  chacune  Eclogue,  où  n'y  a  rien  qui  ne 
soit  saint  &  diuin,  &  digne  des  chastes  oreilles  d'une  grande  Royne,  telle 
que  vous  estes. 

II,  297) 

Voilà  deux  exemples  de  ces  "arguments": 
ECLOGVE  II. 

L'Eglise  se  vante  estre  belle  comme  la  fleur,  fraische  comme  la  rose,  tendre 
comme  les  lis  qui  croissent  au  fond  des  vallées,  desire  ardemment  prendre 
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son  repos  sous  l'ombre  des  ailes  de  lESUS-CHRIST  son  espous. 
(II,  303) 

ECLOGVE  III. 

L'Eglise  sous  la  figure  de  l'ame  pécheresse,  estant  pressée  du  sommeil 
d'ignorance,  &  sommeillant  es  ténèbres  de  péché,  cherche  lESUS- 
CHRIST  au  hasard  &  danger  de  sa  vie. 
(II,  306) 

Comme  on  le  sait,  l'exégèse  du  Cantique  des  Cantiques  présente  un 
intérêt  tout  particulier,  étant  donné  que  les  commentateurs  passent 
directement  aux  niveaux  allégorique,  tropologique  et  anagogique, 
refusant  l'expression  littérale  de  l'amour  humain.^  Déjà  avec  Origène 
et  encore  au  XIP  siècle  avec  Bernard  de  Clairvaux  cette  exégèse  se  situe 
dans  le  courant  mystique  et  néo-platonicien  du  christianisme,  courant 
renforcé  chez  Belleau  et  les  autres  poètes  de  la  Pléiade  par  leur  admira- 
tion pour  l'Académie  florentine.  Au  Moyen  Âge  et  à  la  Renaissance,  le 
langage  du  Cantique  des  Cantiques  est  interchangeable:  les  images 
sensuelles  du  Cantique  sont  transposées  dans  des  poèmes  profanes, 
mais  en  même  temps  le  langage  de  la  contemplation  extatique  se 
nourrit  de  la  poésie  erotique.  Ceci  pose  un  problème  à  la  fois  pour  la 
critique  laïque  qui  y  voit  un  manque  de  sincérité  et  pour  la  critique 
chrétienne  qui  y  voit  un  danger.^  Mais  pour  Belleau  et  ses  contem- 
porains le  problème  se  définit  autrement.  Pour  eux,  la  définition  la 
plus  claire,  comme  Belleau  l'indique  déjà  dans  son  Commentaire  au 
deuxième  livre  des  Amours  de  Ronsard,  se  trouve  chez  Marsile  Ficin 
dans  son  Commentaire  au  Banquet  de  Platon.*  Nous  y  lisons  une  des- 
cription philosophique,  théologique,  scientifique,  entièrement  com- 
patible avec  la  vision  médiévale.  Seul  à  éviter  (nous  en  reparlerons)  est 
l'amour  vulgaire  par  lequel  "l'homme  se  trouve  rabaissé  au  rang  de  la 
bête".  L'homme  doit  chercher  inlassablement  l'amour  divin,  car,  "par 
l'amour  divin  l'homme  s'élève  au-dessus  de  sa  propre  nature  et  monte 
en  Dieu".^ 

Quand,  dans  sa  dédicace  à  la  Reine,  Belleau  souligne  le  caractère 
sacré  de  ces  poèmes  d'amour,  ce  n'est  ni  par  "prudence",  ni  par 
"naïveté"^°  mais  pour  se  placer  dans  cette  tradition  et  pour  rappeler  à 
sa  lectrice,  et  aux  lecteurs  en  général,  un  lieu  commun  de  l'herméneuti- 
que qu'ils  connaissent  tous  pour  l'avoir  entendu  en  maint  sermon, 
mainte  méditation,  maint  poème  religieux,  tant  protestant  que  catholi- 
que, soit  dit  en  passant. ^^  Docte  parmi  les  doctes,  Belleau  n'est  pas 
moins  sensible  aux  traditions  et  aux  sources  en  matière  de  poésie 
religieuse  qu'il  ne  l'est  dans  les  domaines  où  nous  le  connaissons 
mieux,  la  pastorale  de  sa  Bergerie  et  la  poésie  scientifique  de  ses  Pierres 
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précieuses.  Nous  pouvons  prendre  tout  à  fait  au  sérieux  le  projet  du  poète  de 
présenter,  dans  un  style  apte  à  être  reçu  par  son  public  particulier  (la  famille 
royale,  la  famille  des  Guises)  comme  par  le  public  en  général,  un  poème 
pieux. 

En  "traduisant"  le  poème  pour  son  public,  Belleau  reste  fidèle  à  beau- 
coup d'éléments  essentiels  de  l'original.  Il  suit  exactement  l'ordre  du  texte 
biblique.  Les  huit  "eclogues"  correspondent  aux  huit  chapitres  biblic^ues.  Le 
poète  maintient  la  forme  d'un  dialogue  dramatique  entre  l'Époux  et  l'Epouse. 
Il  garde  aussi  les  images  pastorales  de  l'original.  L'amant  est  un  pasteur, 
l'amante  une  vigneronne,  mais  déjà  en  hébreu  la  pastourelle  est  aristocrati- 
que, carie  pasteur  est  le  roi  Salomon  et  la  vigneronne  la  reine  de  Saba.  Le  lieu 
était  bucolique  dans  l'original,  et  partage  ici  comme  dans  mainte  autre  ver- 
sion les  qualités  du  locus  amoenus  et  de  l'Arcadie  classiques,  et  celles  du 
paradis  terrestre  biblique  et  du  jardin  clos  médiéval.  Belleau  retient  aussi  les 
images  de  flore  et  de  faune  qu'emploient  les  amants  pour  se  décrire.  Et  il 
rehausse  la  présentation  d'un  amour  qui  mène  à  une  consommation  extati- 
que. Toutes  les  ressources  du  traducteur  d'Anacréon  et  de  l'auteur  de  la 
Bergerie  sont  mises  au  service  de  la  paraphrase  biblique. 

Les  apports  spécifiques  et  nouveaux  de  Belleau  n'en  sont  pas  moins  frap- 
pants, surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  l'amplification  et  l'introduction  dans  le 
poème  de  topoïQt  de  genres  conventionnels  de  l'époque.  La  version  des  pre- 
miers vers  du  Cantique  citée  plus  haut  en  présente  un  excellent  exemple.  Les 
quatorze  mots  de  la  Vulgate  sont  transformés  en  dix  vers,  la  syntaxe  simple  et 
directe  de  l'original  devient  complexe,  recherchée.  "Qu'il  m'embrasse" 
devient  "que  sa  bouche  ...  me  donne  ...  le  nectar . . .  d'un  baiser,"  ce  qui 
laisse  toute  la  place  aux  modificatifs  ("de  basme",  "promptement",  "pour  ma 
flamme  apaiser",  "ensucré",  "amoureux").  On  peut  comparer  ce  vers  à  la 
traduction  du  même  passage  dans  les  "Amours  de  Salomon  et  de  la  Suna- 
mite"  du  poète  protestant  Jean-Baptiste  Chassignet,  texte  tout  aussi  lié  au 
goût  de  l'époque  d'ailleurs. 

Que  de  mille  baisers  de  sa  bouche  embasmée 
Il  restaure  mon  coeur  Celui  que  j'aime  tant. 
O  Roi  de  mes  désirs  il  n'est  vin  qui  autant 
Que  tes  sucrez  amours  plaise  à  ta  bien-aimée.^^ 

Chez  Belleau,  lisons  un  autre  passage  célèbre  en  latin:  "Nigra  sum,  sed 
formosa,  flliae  Jerusalem"  (1:4) 

le  suis  noire  vrayment,  vous  le  voyez.  Fillettes, 
De  la  sainte  Cité  citoyennes  Nymphettes, 
Mais  ce  teint  brun  pourtant  n'efface  la  beauté 
Qui  reluist  sur  ma  face  en  grave  majesté. 
(II.  300-301) 
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Il  est  déjà  évident  que  les  amplifications  par  Belleau  du  Cantique  des 
Cantiques  sont  riches  des  conventions  et  des  ornements  de  son  époque. 
C'est  un  exemple  du  style  "doux-coulant"  de  La  Pléiade,  et  du  style 
"mignard"  de  Belleau  tout  particulièrement.^^  Ce  style  est  caractérisé  par 
l'emploi  des  diminutifs,  souvent  à  la  rime  (Fillettes  /  Nymphettes;  mollette 
/  tendrelette).  On  y  trouve  beaucoup  de  descriptions  "précieuses"  avant  la 
lettre,  comme  dans  l'exemple  suivant: 

Capilli  tui  sicut  grèges  caprarum 
Quae  ascenderunt  de  monte  Galaad 
(III:i) 

Et  paroissent  ainsi  les  tresses  vagabondes 
De  tes  cheveux  retors  &  repliez  en  ondes. 
Que  la  molle  toison  de  ce  ieune  troupeau. 
De  ce  troupeau  barbu  qui  nourrist  sur  sa  peau 
Le  poil  blanc  &  frisé  d'ondoyantes  crespines 
Sur  les  tapis  herbus  des  croupes  Galadines. 
(II.  308) 

Aux  traditions  amoureuses  d'Ovide,  de  Ficin  et  de  Pétrarque  la  version 
de  Belleau  doit  plusieurs  conventions,  en  particulier  l'image  des  yeux  qui 
transmettent  les  flammes  d'amour.  Les  amants  bibliques  ne  brûlent  pas, 
mais  des  flammes  apparaissent  chez  Belleau  dès  le  troisième  vers;  la 
traduction  des  vers  suivants  est  frappante: 

Averte  oculos  tuos  a  me,  quia  ipsi  me  avolare  fecerunt 
(VI:5) 

Hà,  ie  brusle  d'Amour!  Hà,  ie  brusle,  ma  Belle, 
Détourne  tes  beaux  yeux,  qui  font  que  je  chancelle 
Esblouy  de  leur  grace  &  de  leur  vive  ardeur 
Tant  me  rendent  honteux  et  m'abaissent  le  cueur. 
(II.  316) 

En  analysant  le  Cantique  des  Cantiques  en  hébreu  on  a  pu  y  trouver  une 
série  de  poèmes  de  différents  genres,  ce  que  l'on  trouve  aussi  chez  Belleau. 
Comme  tant  d'autres  poètes  avant  lui,  Belleau  fait  sur  le  passage  "Surge, 
propera,  amica  mea,  columba  mea,  formosa  mea  et  veni ..."  (11:10)  une 
belle  chanson  du  lever  du  jour: 

L'Espovs 

Maistresse  levez-vous,  sus  donc  hastez  le  pas. 
Ma  Colombe,  mon  coeur,  mon  miel,  mon  doux  appas. 
Venez  avecques  moy,  suyuez  moy  à  la  trace. 
L'Hyuer  morne  de  froid,  blanc  de  nege  &  de  glace 
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S'est  dérobé  de  nous,  &  l'Astre  pluuieux 
Se  plongeant  a  faict  place  au  printemps  gracieux: 
La  Terre  de  couleurs  &  de  fleurs  bigarrée 
Descouure  son  beau  sein,  &  sa  robe  pourprée, 
Espandant  ses  thresors:  c'est  la  belle  saison 
Qu'il  faut  tailler  la  vigne,  et  laisser  la  maison 
Pour  habiter  les  champs:  desia  la  Tourterelle 
Dessus  cest  arbre  sec  redouble  sa  querelle  . . . 
(II.  304) 

Le  goût  de  Belleau  pour  la  description  des  bijoux  paraît  dans  le  poème 
suivant,  basé  sur  le  latin: 

Pulchra  sunt  genae  tuae  sicut  turtures 
Colum  tuum  sicut  monilia 

Murenulas  aureas  faciemus  tibi 
Vermiculatas  argento 

(1:9  &  10) 

Et  Belleau: 

Le  teint  frais  et  douillet  de  ta  face  vermeille 
Rougist  estincelant  sous  deux  pendans  d'oreille. 
Tout  ainsi  que  l'Aurore:  &  l'yuoire  poli 
De  ton  col  blanchissant  se  présente  anobli 
De  perles,  de  rubis,  &  de  pierres  exquises 
Dans  le  fond  d'un  carquan  naifuement  assises. 

le  te  doray  encor  un  autre  riche  attour. 
Qui  fera  pour  jamais  tesmoing  de  nostre  amour: 
Deux  bracelets  d'or  fin  taillez  en  Damasquine, 
Une  chaisne,  un  carquan,  et  de  soye  plus  fine 
Un  tissu  marqueté  de  beaux  gros  boutons  d'or 
Mis  en  oeuvre  d'espargne,  &  des  bagues  encor. 
(II,  302) 

Ne  se  limitant  pas  aux  bijoux,  Belleau  compose  aussi  le  "blason"  du 
corps  de  l'amante. 

De  ton  sein  relevé  l'enfleure  aboutissante 
D'une  framboise  tendre,  à  demi  rougissante. 
(H,  309) 

Il  n'y  manque  pas  le  "baiser"  de  la  première  strophe,  dont  la  parenté 
avec  ceux  de  la  Bergerie  est  évidente:  en  écrivant  "Mouches  qui  massonnez 
les  voûtes  encirées  . . .  "Belleau  associe  également  le  baiser  aux  épices,  aux 
fleurs  parfumées,  aux  flammes.  (II,  86) 

Quand,  pour  décrire  les  amours  divines  de  Jésus-Christ  et  de  son  Eglise, 
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Belleau  emploie  des  formes,  des  images,  un  langage  qui  paraissent  à  la 
critique  plus  propres  à  la  poésie  profane,  il  reste  fidèle  à  son  modèle  bibli- 
que, aussi  bien  qu'à  son  propre  projet  poétique  et  au  projet  plus  vaste  de 
réconciliation  entre  la  poésie  humaniste  et  la  poésie  chrétienne,  afin  de 
doter  cette  dernière  de  tous  les  attraits  du  premier.  Parmi  de  nombreux 
contemporains  de  Belleau  mentionnés  en  particulier  par  Terence  Cave, 
citons-en  un,  Belleforest,  qui  défend  ainsi  le  projet:  "Ce  ne  sont  des  délices 
et  folles  mignardises  que  nous  avons  traitées  jadis  en  nos  livres  n'y  des 
sujets  d'une  vaine  éloquence,  ains  y  est  le  style  doux,  coulant  et  plein  de 
sainte  affection,  ravissant  les  âmes  à  la  contemplation  de  Dieu."^"* 

L'engagement  biblique  de  Belleau  date  du  début  de  sa  carrière,  de  son 
premier  poème  publié,  qui  accompagne  les  Cantiques  du  premier  advene- 
ment  de  Jésus-Christ  de  son  ami  le  poète  et  peintre  Nicolas  Denisot  (1553).^^ 
Ici  Belleau  établit  déjà  le  contraste  entre  la  poésie  d'amour  profane  ("vari- 
able", "fabuleux")  et  la  poésie  d'amour  chrétien  ("étemel  et  durable"). 

Le  sujet  n'est  point  d'Amours 
Le  trait  n'est  point  variable 
Ny  fabuleux  le  discours 
Mais  éternel  et  durable. 

Icy  l'on  voit  seulement 
Descouvertes  les  merveilles 
Du  sacré  Advenement 
Digne  des  Sainctes  oreilles  . . . 
(II,  454) 

Voilà  déjà  soulevée  la  question  de  la  destination  des  Eclogues  sacrées, 
question  que  Belleau  pose  à  plusieurs  reprises  et  sous  plusieurs  formes, 
comme  dans  un  curieux  sonnet  "D'un  bouquet  envoyé  le  mercredi  des 
cendres"  et  dans  un  poème  "Contre  l'amour",  où  il  regrette  d'avoir  chanté 
l'amour-passion, 

. . .  car  ce  n'est  qu'une  erreur 
Qui  glisse  en  nous,  &  comme  par  le  songe 
Naist  un  plaisir  qui  s'escoule  en  mensonge. 
(I,  171) 

'Tu  n'es  point  Dieu",  dit  le  poète  à  Cupidon;  c'est  de  nous-mêmes  que  vient 
le  mal  que  nous  essayons  de  glorifier  en  l'attribuant  à  un  dieu.  Belleau  prie 
plutôt  le  "ciel"  et  les  "saintes  divinités"  de  le  protéger  de  ce  "cruel  orage". 
Expressions  conventionnelles,  dira-t-on  avec  raison,  mais  que  Belleau 
emploie  toujours  avec  sérieux,  faisant  suivre  ce  poème  d'une  "Prière  à 
Dieu"  débutant  par  l'image  maritime  sur  laquelle  termine  le  poème 
précédent: 
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Sus  sus  mon  âme,  avant  gaignons  le  port 
Nous  sommes  forts  car  Dieu  est  notre  fort . . . 

(I,  172) 

L'inspiration  biblique  et  chrétienne  n'a  donc  pas  manqué  au  poète, 
mais  c'est  à  partir  de  la  deuxième  édition,  et  de  la  Seconde  Journée  de  la 
Bergerie  en  1572  que  paraissent  les  grandes  versions  des  textes  bibliques. 
La  Seconde  Journée  de  la  Bergerie  s'ouvre  sur  une  série  de  très  belles  prières 
tirées  du  livre  de  Job  et  rendues  dans  un  style  admirablement  sobre  et 
simple. 

L'homme  nay  de  la  femme,  en  viuant  peu  de  temps 
Est  plein  de  mille  maux  &  de  mille  tourmens 
Il  est  comme  la  fleur  qui  naissant  est  coupée 
Et  fuit  ainsi  que  l'ombre,  &  n'a  point  de  durée. 
(II,  8) 

Belleau  dispose  donc  d'une  variété  de  registres  poétiques,  et  s'il  choisit  le 
style  "mignard"  pour  ses  Eclogues  sacrées  c'est  parce  que  ce  style  s'accorde 
pour  lui  et  pour  son  public  avec  la  matière  du  Cantique. 

Il  n'est  pas  étonnant  que  le  poète  choisisse,  pour  commencer  sa.  Journée, 
d'adresser  ses  "humbles  prières  à  ce  grand  Dieu,  autheur  de  tout  bien, 
plein  de  vérité,  de  justice  &  de  miséricorde,  suyvant  d'heureuse  mémoire 
des  complaintes  et  doléances  de  ce  bon  Job,"  (II,  5)  car  ces  mêmes  prières 
pénitentielles  figurent  à  l'Office  des  morts  et  s'emploient  de  façon  régulière 
dans  la  prière  personnelle  pour  rappeler  au  chrétien  son  état  mortel  et 
misérable  devant  Dieu.  Seule  variante,  dans  l'ordre  de  la  contemplation 
formelle:  ses  prières  se  placent  dans  la  méditation  du  soir,  tandis  que  la 
prière  du  matin  célèbre  normalement  la  vie  et  le  sacrifice  du  Christ.^^  Dans 
la  poésie  biblique  de  Belleau  il  n'y  a  aucune  référence  directe  au  Christ  ni  à 
sa  vie.  Les  références  figurales  (à  Job,  à  David,  à  l'Époux)  sont  fréquentes. 

Lm  Seconde  journée  de  la  Bergerie  se  termine  également  sur  une  para- 
phrase biblique,  le  récit  des  "Amours  de  David  et  de  Bersabée",  poème  qui, 
comme  les  Eclogues  sacrées,  embarrasse  quelque  peu  la  critique.*''  Le  poète 
reprend  dans  une  version  assez  directe  le  passage  du  livre  de  Samuel  (II,  1 1 
et  12)  décrivant  leurs  amours,  la  colère  de  Dieu,  et  le  repentir  de  David  sous 
l'influence  du  prophète  Nathan.  Deux  changements  qu'apporte  Belleau  à 
la  version  biblique  sont  révélateurs:  l'intervention  du  petit  dieu  d'amour,  et 
un  dialogue  allégorique  entre  la  Justice  et  la  Clémence  de  Dieu  afin  de 
décider  du  sort  du  roi  égaré.  Ces  deux  éléments  signalent  à  mon  avis  une 
vraie  lutte  entre  l'amour-passion  et  l'amour  chrétien.  Le  petit  dieu  d'amour 
païen,  un  peu  comme  Satan  dans  l'histoire  de  Job,  "veut  tenter  sa  force"  et 
réussit  à  vaincre  le  grand  roi  David,  l'élu  de  Dieu,  homme  par  ailleurs  sage 
et  puissant.  La  façon  dont  David  est  atteint  de  cet  amour  aussi  bien  que  les 
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symptômes  dont  il  souffre  viennent  directement  de  la  description  de 
l'amour  vulgaire  ou  bestial  chez  Ficin.^* 

Des  yeux,  ce  trait  doré  entra  iusqu'au  dedans 
Du  foye  &  du  poulmon,  &  de  mouchons  ardans 
Luy  rechauffe  le  sang,  &  de  nouvelles  peines 
Luy  trouble  le  cerueau,  receut  dans  ses  veines 
Vn  ulcere,  vn  venin,  vn  feu  qui  va  bruslant . . . 
(II,  142) 

Le  comportement  de  David  sous  l'influence  de  Cupidon  est  nettement 
criminel.  La  juste  colère  de  Dieu  le  mènerait  à  se  venger  de  l'amour  païen 
en  punissant  de  mort  sa  victime.  C'est  la  Clémence  de  Dieu  qui  trouve 
moyen  de  transcender  le  faux  amour  en  accordant  à  David  la  possibilité 
du  repentir.i^  Et  c'est  sur  les  psaumes  pénitentiels  de  David  que  se  termine 
la  Bergerie: 

Ayant  fait  ces  regrets,  prend  sa  lyre  d'yvoire 
Bagne  ses  yeux  de  pleurs,  sacrant  à  la  mémoire 
De  son  péché  commis,  les  larmes  &  les  sons 
Et  les  vers  animez  de  ses  tristes  chansons. 
(II,  151) 

Belleau  fait  donc  sortir  de  la  victoire  sur  l'amour  païen  les  psaumes 
pénitentiels  de  David  /  Orphée,  vraie  poésie  d'amour.  Tout  se  rejoint  en  un 
sens,  car,  quoique  Belleau  n'y  fasse  pas  allusion,  de  l'union  de  David  et  de 
Bethsabée  est  né  un  fils,  Salomon,  porte-parole  de  Dieu  dans  l'Ecclésiaste 
et  dans  le  Cantique  des  Cantiques.  Et  dans  ce  sens,  la  Seconde  Journée  de  la 
Bergerie  est  circulaire,  s'ouvrant  et  se  fermant  sur  des  prières  pénitentielles 
bien  connues  de  la  tradition  chrétienne.  C'est  un  cercle  qui  se  ferme  pour 
se  rouvrir  sur  l'avenir,  car  le  pêcheur  qui  fournit  le  poème  de  "David  et  de 
Bersabée"  le  destine,  avec  la  "Complainte  . . .  sur  la  mort  de  Joachim  du 
Bellay"  qui  le  précède,  à  une  lecture  matinale  "le  lendemain"  et  c'est  par 
impatience  seulement  que  les  figurants  de  la  Bergerie  les  lisent  la  nuit 
même.  (II,  133) 

Dans  sa  poésie  biblique,  Belleau  passe  de  la  pénitence  de  Job  et  de 
David  à  la  contemplation  de  la  vanité  de  toute  chose  avec  l'Ecclésiaste.^" 
Encore  une  fois,  Belleau  suit  de  près  le  texte  biblique,  en  y  ajoutant 
toutefois  deux  passages  d'intérêt  personnel,  dont  l'un  porte  sur  la  vanité 
des  études  scientifiques:  "J'ai  discouru,  savant,  les  Astres  radieux . . .  "(II, 
265)  et  l'autre  sur  la  vanité  des  palais  et  des  jardins:  "J'ai  planté,  j'ai  semé, 
j'ai  fait  le  jardinage  ..."  (II,  267).  La  lecture  de  l'Ecclésiaste  se  termine  sur 
une  invitation  à  contempler  l 'amour  divin: 
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Doncques  souvienne  toy  des  graces  du  Seigneur, 
Pendant  que  ta  iouuence  est  en  sa  prime  fleur . . . 
(II,  292) 

Les  Eclogues  sacrées  se  trouvent  bien  à  leur  place  au  sommet  d'un  déve- 
loppement spirituel  tout  à  fait  rigoureux  selon  les  termes  de  la  spiritualité 
de  la  Contre-Réforme  et  d'un  projet  esthétique,  partagé  avec  Denisot, 
Belleforest  et  bien  d'autres,  et  mettant  le  plus  beau  langage  au  service  du 
Dieu  d'amour  chrétien  par  opposition  au  dieu  d'amour  païen. 

À  côté  du  traducteur  humaniste,  du  peintre  de  la  nature,  et  du  poète 
scientifique,  il  faut  admettre  l'existence  légitime  d'un  Remy  Belleau  poète 
biblique,  caractérisé  ici  à  grands  traits.  Si  les  Eclogues  sacrées  nous  parais- 
sent toujours  un  peu  déconcertantes,  on  peut  y  reconnaître  la  tension  qui 
existe  chez  Belleau  entre  les  différentes  expressions  de  l'amour  au  seizième 
siècle.  Mais  Belleau  chante  trop  bien  les  préoccupations  parfois  con- 
tradictoires de  ses  contemporains  pour  que  l'on  s'attende  à  une  synthèse 
entièrement  cohérente  de  ses  diverses  voix. 
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de  Jean- Antoine  de  Baïf: 
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JLes  théories  esthétiques  prônées  par  les  poètes-musiciens  de  l'Académie 
de  poésie  et  de  musique  s'inspirent  en  grande  partie  de  la  simplicité,  de  la 
clarté,  de  la  logique  et  de  la  correction  que  les  érudits  de  la  Renaissance 
attribuaient  d'office  aux  traditions  de  la  Grèce  antique.^  Comme  l'avaient 
fait  d'autres  poètes  de  la  Brigade,  Jean-Antoine  de  Baïf  se  tourna  vers  les 
modèles  antiques  pour  fonder  ses  réformes  linguistiques,  orthographi- 
ques et  poétiques.  Alors,  les  ballades,  les  virelais,  les  chants  royaux  et  "au- 
tres épiceries"  de  la  versification  française  cédèrent  leurs  places  aux 
formes  importées:  l'élégie,  l'épître,  la  satire  et  le  sonnet.  En  introduisant  ces 
formes  en  France,  les  poètes  s'approprièrent  un  style  de  déclamation 
poétique  qui  n'était  pas  le  leur.  À  l'instar  des  Italiens  qui  chantaient  leurs 
vers  depuis  des  années,  les  Français  essayaient  de  s'adapter  à  une  pratique 
"lyrique"  qui  avait  franchi  les  Alpes  en  compagnie  du  sonnet  et  d'autres 
formes  destinées  au  débit  musical. 

La  poésie  lyrique  prend  racine  dans  une  époque  presque  mythique  où  la 
parole  et  la  musique  devaient  concourir  à  produire  des  "effets"  aptes  à 
modifier  le  comportement  de  l'être  humain.  À  l'époque  de  la  Renaissance, 
on  croyait  encore  en  cette  possibilité.  Ainsi,  il  n'est  pas  surprenant  de  con- 
stater qu'à  partir  des  années  60,  l'esprit  réformateur  semble  avoir  incité 
plusieurs  des  poètes-musiciens  à  voir  dans  la  musique  un  moyen  efficace 
de  résoudre  les  conflits  religieux  de  leur  temps.  Utiliser  la  musique  pour 
parvenir  à  rapprocher  divers  points  de  vue  religieux;  réintroduire  en 
France  la  stabilité  détruite  par  les  guerres  de  religion:  tels  étaient  les 
enjeux.  Comme  nous  le  rappelle  Frances  Yates,  en  ce  qui  concerne  les 
"poètes-théologiens"  de  la  Pléiade,  il  y  a  lieu  de  relier  leur  intérêt  pour  les 
formes  poétiques  de  l'Antiquité  à  leur  désir  de  trouver  un  moyen  efficace 
de  réconcilier  tous  les  chrétiens  de  France  sans  recours  à  la  violence.^ 

C'est  dans  cet  esprit  que  Baïf  entreprit  la  traduction  en  français  des 
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Psaumes  de  David.  Geste  personnel  de  Baïf  au  début,  ce  projet  finit  par 
devenir  celui  de  toute  une  Académie.  La  poésie  mesurée  à  l'antique  assu- 
mait un  idéal  religieux;  la  Muse  Melpomene  allait  inspirer  la  "Contre- 
Réforme"  baïfienne. 

Baïf  avait  entamé  la  traduction  des  psaumes  en  vers  mesurés  plusieurs 
années  avant  d'avoir  reçu  de  Charles  IX  les  lettres  patentes  autorisant 
l'établissement  de  son  Académie  de  poésie  et  de  musique.  Sa  première 
traduction  des  psaumes  date  de  1565,  deux  ans  après  la  clôture  des  débats 
au  Concile  de  Trente.^  À  cette  époque,  Baïf  s'adonnait  presque  exclusive- 
ment à  son  projet  de  traduction.'*  Aujourd'hui,  on  ne  peut  pas  douter  de  la 
raison  qui  le  motivait;  l'intention  du  traducteur  se  dévoile  dans  l'avis 
inscrit  en  tête  du  manuscrit:  "Psaultier  commencé  en  intention  de  servir 
aux  bons  catholiques  contre  les  psalmes  des  haeretiques".^ 

À  vrai  dire,  les  catholiques  avaient  besoin  d'une  version  des  psaumes 
digne  de  l'approbation  de  l'Église  car  celle-ci  leur  avait  interdit  de  chanter 
ceux  de  Marot  et  de  Bèze,  tous  deux  huguenots,  voire  "haeretiques".^ 
Soumis  constamment  au  danger  corrupteur  d'une  musique  protestante 
chantée  hors  de  l'église,  les  catholiques  français,  à  l'instar  des  huguenots, 
réclamaient  leurs  propres  psaumes.  En  destinant  ses  paraphrases  des 
psaumes  à  un  tel  usage,  Baïf  n'a  fait  que  répondre  à  leur  appel.''  Dans  une 
lettre  adressée  au  Pape  Grégoire  XIII,  Baïf  dévoile  le  but  de  son  projet. 

Supplicat  humiliter  Beatitude  Vestra  devotus  orator  vaster  Antonius 
Baifius  Poeta  Gallus:  cum  ipse  multo  studio  et  labore  assiduo,  trien- 
nalibusque  vigiliis  magnam  operam  vertendo  Psalterio  Davidico  in 
linguam  vernaculam  Gallicam  navaverit,  et  omnes  jam  C  L  psalmos  tot 
odis  quae  suis  numeris  metrisque  constant,  quibus  antiquitus  poetae 
Graeci  et  Latini  utebantur,  Gallicè  reddiderit . . .  litteraeque  simplicem 
sensum  quoad  eius  fieri  potuit,  expresserit,  idque  eo  potissimum  animo  ut 
haberent  Catholici  quo  (quasi  clavum  clavo)  Psalmos  similiter  cadentibus 
versibus  quos  Rhythmos  vocant  Gallicè  ab  Huguenotis  etiam  redditos  et 
quotidie  ab  eis  decantatos,  extruderent,  Deique  Op.  Maximi  Laudes  in 
ecclesia  et  fide  Catholica  permanentes  canerent  et  celebrarent,  tot  tamque 
impudicas  cantilenas  quibus  hominum  mores  jam  inde  a  pueritia  dep- 
ravantur,  abiicerent.* 

Ainsi,  Baïf  se  tourne  vers  la  poétique  des  Anciens,  source  d'où  émane  la 
puissante  mélopée  qu'avait  tant  louée  Tyard  dans  son  Solitaire  second 
(1555).  Selon  Tyard,  la  musique  des  Anciens  devait  servir  d'exercice  pour 
tempérer  l'âme,  pour  l'émouvoir  de  sorte  que  les  passions  et  les  affections 
de  l'homme  seraient  dorénavant  soumises  au  contrôle  des  moeurs  louables 
et  vertueuses.^  Cependant,  faut-il  attribuer  la  "naïfve  et  secrette  énergie"  de 
la  musique  au  texte?  C'est-à-dire,  la  musique  du  psaume  sert-elle  un  texte 
dont  le  message  seul  anime  les  passions?  Selon  D.P.  Walker,  c'est  l'explica- 
tion la  plus  facile.'"  Mais  c'est,  selon  lui,  une  "perversion"  complète  du  rôle 
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de  la  musique  dans  la  tradition  mélique  des  Anciens.  Pour  bien  respecter 
cette  tradition,  il  faut  postuler  une  musique  dont  la  puissance  émotive 
soit  autonome." 

Nous  devons  remonter  à  l'ère  antique  pour  éclairer  la  poétique  de  Baïf. 
D  abord,  prenons  à  témoin  un  extrait  des  Problèmes,  ouvrage  attribué  à 
Aristote. 

Pourquoi  le  son  que  l'ouïe  nous  fait  entendre  est-il  la  seule  de  nos  sensations 
à  produire  un  effet  moral?  Car  un  air,  même  sans  parole,  peut  avoir  quelque 
chose  de  moralement  impressif . . .  N'est-ce  pas  parce  que  c'est  là  seulement 
qu'il  y  a  un  mouvement ...  Ce  mouvement  a  de  la  ressemblance  avec  les 
rhythmes  et  avec  l'ordre  successif  des  tons  graves  et  aigus.  ^^ 

Aristote  rattache  les  "ethoi"  au  mouvement  et  à  la  disposition  mélodique, 
tous  deux  régis  par  ïharmonie,  la  troisième  des  quatre  disciplines 
mathématiques  du  Quadrivium  pythagoricien  traitant  de  la  science  des 
nombres.^^ 

En  effet,  l'étude  de  l'harmonique  concernait  l'application  des  propor- 
tions mathématiques  aux  univers  du  son  et  du  mouvement,  (tableau  1) 
Imposant  un  raisonnement  mathématico-abstrait  à  la  matière  irration- 
nelle, le  savant  grec  formalisait  son  monde  métaphysique.  Une  matière 
informe  devenait  ainsi  une  matière  sonore  raisonnée,  dotée  a  priori  de  sens 
éthique.  Pour  les  Anciens,  "rythmer"  et  "raisonner"  étaient  des  termes 
équivalents. 

Attachés  à  l'œuvre  de  Platon,  les  humanistes  du  15^  et  du  16^  siècles  rap- 
portaient leurs  théories  esthétiques  et  éthiques  aux  concepts  de  con- 
sonance et  d'harmonie  tels  que  définis  par  la  numérologie  d'inspiration 
pythagoricienne.  Retentissant  dans  l'âme,  le  mouvement  proportionné 
selon  le  code  harmonique  devait  régir  le  comportement  de  l'homme.  À  vrai 
dire,  la  "puissance  secrette"  de  la  mélopée  naquit  dans  les  proportions  de 
la  tétractys  qui,  depuis  Pythagore,  imposaient  la  "raison"  à  l'univers  tant 
cosmique  que  matériel  et  spirituel.  Tyard  explique  la  façon  dont  la  raison 
intervient  pour  régir  la  passion: 

...  les  actions  guidées  à  bonne  fin  et  les  passions  tempérées  par  les  vertus 
sont  dites  la  vraye  Musique  de  ITiomme  . . .  chacun  en  soy  la  peut  sentir 
. . .  Car  comme  peut  se  mesler  avec  le  corps  celle  incorporelle  vivacité  de 
raison,  si  ce  n'est  moyennant  quelque  secrette  temperance,  à  bon  droit  sur- 
nommée consonance  et  harmonie,^'*  Mercy  de  laquelle  les  parties  et  offices  de 
l'Ame,  bien  que  divers,  toutefois  sortent  d'un  et  retournent  en  un,  se  divi- 
sent, et  rejoignent  ensemble. ^^ 

La  raison  s'impose  dans  le  mouvement  consonant  et  harmonique  que 
régit  "quelque  secrette  temperance"  fondée  sur  le  traitement  mathémati- 
que de  la  monade,  l'unité  divine. 
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Or,  selon  le  Timée,  l'âme  fut  créée  conformément  aux  progressions 
géométriques  des  nombres  "2"  et  "3".  Ces  nombres  dérivent  de  l'unité  (1), 
la  monade  sacrée  qui  engendre  tout  nombre  primaire.  En  gros,  on  peut 
considérer  le  rapport  qu'entretiennent  les  trois  premiers  nombres  avec  les 
trois  espèces  que  définit  Platon  dans  le  Timée  comme  le  fondement  du  pro- 
cessus qui  génère  les  intervalles  fixes  de  la  gamme  antique. 

En  outre,  on  peut  justement  assimiler  le  réceptacle  (troisième  espèce)  à  la 
mère,  le  modèle  (première  espèce)  au  père  et  la  nature  intermédiaire  (deuxième 
espèce)  entre  les  deux  à  un  enfant.^* 

Le  nombre  "2",  la  dyade,  symbolise  la  mère  qui  reçoit  l'unité  et  la  projette 
sur  la  forme  géométrique  du  cercle  (le  réceptacle),  forme  qui  représente 
l'intervalle  hermétique  de  Toctave.^''  L'enfant,  le  nombre  "3",  est  né  de  l'ac- 
couplement des  nombres  "1"  et  "2".  Cet  enfant  est  la  moyenne  arithméti- 
que (donc  la  nature  intermédiaire)  entre  le  père  et  la  mère,  c'est-à-dire,  le 
nombre  irrationnel  "3/2"  doublé  pour  éliminer  la  fraction.  Si  l'on  met  ces 
nombres,  auxquels  il  faut  ajouter  la  moyenne  harmonique  "4/3",  en  rap- 
port les  uns  avec  les  autres,  une  esthétique  de  proportionnalité  est  née. 
Dans  la  proportion,  rappelle  Platon,  nous  trouvons  la  forme  d'une  unité 
"aussi  parfaite  que  possible"  entre  deux  choses  qu'il  faut  réunir.^^  Les  pro- 
portions du  code  harmonique  inaugurent  une  esthétique  fondée  sur  la  dis- 
position symétrique  de  l'espace  et  du  mouvement,  disposition  conforme 
aux  proportions  dérivées  de  la  tétractys.  Le  deuxième  tableau  démontre  le 
dispositif  tonal  des  proportions  harmoniques. 

Les  Psaumes  de  Baïf,  de  par  leurs  "effets",  devaient  aider  les  catholiques 
à  résister  aux  démarches  révisionnistes  des  huguenots  et  à  réconcilier 
ceux-ci  avec  les  dogmes  catholiques.  Pour  accomplir  ces  tâches  exigeantes, 
il  fallait  faire  renaître  dans  la  langue  française  une  poésie  mélique  mode- 
lée sur  celle  des  Anciens.  Pour  ce  faire,  Baïf  et  Mauduit  cherchaient  le 
moyen  de  conjoindre  parfaitement  la  musique  à  la  parole  sainte  afin  d'ob- 
tenir de  leur  mariage  un  même  effet.^^  Pour  harmoniser  la  parole,  Baïf 
recourait  aux  mêmes  lois  de  proportion  que  celles  utilisées  par  le  musicien 
pour  découper  l'espace  musical.  Sans  nous  attarder  ici  sur  les  problèmes 
introduits  par  l'orthographe  baïfienne,  cernons  la  manière  dont  la  science 
harmonique  dictait  les  règles  pour  "rythmer"  le  mouvement  de  la 
parole.^" 

Dans  ses  Problèmes,  Aristote  affirme  la  primauté  du  nombre  sur  le 
mouvement. 

Le  rhythme  nous  charme,  parce  qu'il  a  un  nombre  qui  nous  est  notoire,  et 
qu'étant  bien  ordonné  lui-même,  il  nous  émeut  d'une  manière  non  moins 
ordonnée.  Un  mouvement  régulier  convient  bien  mieux  à  notre  nature 
qu'un  mouvement  irrégulier,  parce  qu'il  est  plus  conforme  à  la  nature  des 
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choses ...  Le  rapport  proportionnel  est  donc  l'ordre  de  ces  éléments;  et 
c'est  de  là  précisément  que  vient  le  charme  conforme  à  la  nature.^» 

\u  lieu  de  chercher  l'harmonie  du  vers  dans  un  prétendu  accent  musical 
immanent  à  la  parole,  mieux  vaudrait  la  chercher  dans  la  structure  "har- 
monique" du  vers,  structure  qui  n'est  qu'une  deuxième  occurrence  des 
mêmes  lois  de  proportion  qui  régissaient  l'espace  tonal. 

Le  traité  d'Aristoxène  de  Tarente  sur  le  rythme  affirme  une  telle 
démarche.22  Selon  Aristoxène,  les  Anciens  distinguaient  le  "rythme"  du 
'rythmizomenon",  celui-ci  étant  la  matière  susceptible  d'être  rythmée, 
celui-là,  la  forme  rythmique  elle-même.  Ainsi,  le  rythme  était  un  attribut 
extrinsèque  de  la  parole,  c'est-à-dire  imposé  à  celle-ci.  Donc,  rythmer  la 
parole,  c'était  imposer  une  forme  temporelle  à  une  matière  langagière 
informe.  Les  Anciens  appelaient  cet  art  "rythmopoeia". 

...  the  Greek  composers  of  the  classical  period  not  only  used  certain 
"modes",  but  moulded  their  great  works  according  to  rules  in  definite 
rhythmical  forms,  that  seem  to  have  been  understood  at  the  time  as 
expressing  the  particular  appeal  to  the  Aisthesis  (feeling)  that  was  required. 
Like  the  modes  of  melody,  each  rhythmical  form  was  supposed  to  induce 
some  particular  emotional  effect  on  the  mind." 

Selon  Aristoxène,  le  rythmicien  répartissait  a/7non  les  voyelles,  les  mots 
et  les  phrases  sur  les  découpages  temporels.  Chaque  découpage  temporel 
était  divisé  en  deux  parties.  Mises  en  rapport,  les  durées  des  deux  parties 
étaient  proportionnées  selon  le  code  harmonique.  Dans  le  cas  où  le  rap- 
port de  proportion  harmonique  ne  se  produisait  pas,  on  disait  tout  simple- 
ment que  le  vers  était  arythmique. 

Aristoxenus  says  that  not  every  possible  division  of  a  rhythmizomenon  is 
rhythmical.  Only  when  times  are  arranged  in  due  proportion  with  one 
another  is  this  the  case  . . .  A  phrase  is  errhythmical  (sic)  when  its  times  are 
arranged  in  due  proportion  to  one  another . . .  Arrhythm  (sic)  arises  if  a 
phrase  is  barred  or  a  composition  phrased  in  such  a  way  as  to  offend 
the  aithesis " 

Le  traité  DeAccentu  du  grammairien  latin  Servius  (5*  siècle  de  notre  ère) 
éclaire  la  théorie  des  Anciens.  Servius  fait  une  distinction  entre  "rythme"  et 
"mètre".  Il  nomme  "rythmicien"  celui  qui  soumet  la  syllabe  au  temps,  et 
"métricien"  celui  qui  soumet  le  temps  à  la  syllabe.^^  Ainsi,  le  métricien 
déterminait  la  durée  relativement  longue  ou  brève  des  voyelles;  le  rythmi- 
cien, allongeant  ou  raccourcissant  ces  durées  relatives,  les  distribuait  selon 
des  découpages  temporels  précis.^^ 

Phèdre,  fabuliste  latin  du  1*^'  siècle  av.  J.-C,  divisait  le  mot  multisyllabi- 
que  en  deux  parties  temporelles,  1'  "arsis"  et  la  "thesis".  Fixant  la  durée  de 
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chacune  de  ces  deux  parties,  le  poète  rythmait  son  vers.^^  Il  n'y  avait  rien 
d'immuable  dans  la  métrique  de  la  parole,  à  part  la  différence  de  durée 
relative  des  syllabes  longues  et  brèves.  Mais  une  fois  la  syllabe  soumise  à  la 
durée  prescrite  de  la  formule  éthique,  l'effet  merveilleux  du  rythme  devait 
se  faire  sentir. ^^ 

Les  humanistes  de  la  Renaissance  comprenaient  la  distinction  entre 
"métrique"  et  "rythmique".  Répondant  à  la  question  de  savoir  si  la  langue 
française  admet  la  versification  mesurée  à  la  façon  des  Grecs,  Jacques  de 
la  Taille  rappelle  que  "c'est  sottie  de  croire  que  telles  choses  procèdent  de  la 
nature  des  langues  plustost  que  de  la  diligence  et  du  labeur  de  ceux  qui  s'y 
veulent  employer,  en  quelque  langue  que  ce  soit".^^  De  la  Taille  souligne 
ainsi  une  certaine  souplesse  temporelle  au  niveau  de  la  syllabe,  souplesse 
avec  laquelle  travaillait  le  rythmicien.  Dès  1550,  Du  Bellay  soutenait  ce 
même  point  de  vue.  "Que  eust  empesché  nos  ancêtres  d'allonger  une 
syllabe  et  accourcir  l'autre  et  en  faire  des  pieds  et  des  mains?",  demande-t- 
il  dans  sa  Deffence  et  Illustration  de  la  langue  françoise?^  N'est-ce  pas,  rap- 
pelle Du  Bellay,  que  la  vertu  des  langues  est  "née  au  monde  du  vouloir  et 
arbitre  des  mortels  . . .  elles  viennent  toutes  d'une  même  source  et  origine, 
c'est  la  fantaisie  des  hommes  . . .  ".'^  Citant  une  ancienne  tradition  hébraï- 
que dans  son  Harmonie  universelle  (1636),  Marin  Mersenne  rappelle  que  la 
voyelle  est  l'âme  du  mot.  En  ce  sens,  tout  en  façonnant  l'âme  de  l'être 
humain,  le  démiurge  devint  le  premier  rythmicien;  en  instaurant  une  âme 
proportionnée  au  code  harmonique,  il  indiqua  au  poète-musicien  la 
manière  dont  il  fallait  formaliser  la  voyelle  pour  moduler  la  passion. 

Les  "effets"  merveilleux  que  cherchaient  à  reproduire  Baïf  et  Mauduit 
dans  leur  traduction  en  vers  mesurés  des  psaumes  devaient  ressortir  des 
rapports  de  proportion  qu'établissaient  entre  elles  les  durées  de  l'arsis  et  de 
la  thesis  de  chaque  vers.  On  peut  réduire  les  rapports  de  proportion 
possibles  à  quatre  genres  rythmiques:  le  genre  "dactylique"  où  la  durée  de 
l'arsis  égale  celle  de  la  thesis  (1:1);  le  genre  "iambique"  où  le  rapport  des 
durées  établit  la  proportion  1:2  (ou  2:1);  le  genre  "sesquialtère"  où  le  rap- 
port est  2:3  (ou  3:2);  le  genre  "épitritique"  où  le  rapport  est  3:4  (ou  4:3).  Dans 
ces  rapports  temporels,  nous  reconnaissons  les  proportions  "harmoni- 
ques" de  la  tétractys  (cf.  tableau  2).^^  Sans  doute,  ni  Baïf  ni  Mauduit  ne  con- 
naissaient le  sens  que  généraient  autrefois  les  proportions  harmoniques. 
Cependant,  ils  projetaient  sur  l'esprit  du  modèle  antique  tous  leurs 
idéaux. 

Quand  les  poètes  essaient  de  déterminer  quel  secours  la  musique  apporte  à 
leurs  œuvres,  leurs  explications  sont  brèves  et  peu  précises.  Elle  donne,  "et 
course  et  force  extreme  aux  vers",  dit  Jodelle;  et  tous  répètent  avec  lui  cette 
poétique  mais  vague  formule:  elle  "Est  comme  en  un  beau  corps  une  belle 
âme  infuse".^^ 
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Quelque  vague  que  soit  une  telle  formule,  il  est  clair  que  Baïf  connaissait 
parfaitement  la  théorie  rythmique  des  Anciens;  les  psaumes  mesurés  par 
lui  et  mis  en  musique  par  Mauduit  et  par  Claude  Le  Jeune  témoignent 
d'une  maîtrise  parfaite  de  l'ancienne  rythmique  telle  que  relatée  par 
Aristoxène. 

Prenons  à  témoin  le  5*  psaume  en  partie  reproduit  au  3'  tableau,^'*  et 
analysons  les  deux  premiers  vers  mesurés  de  ce  psaume. 

Prête  l'oreille  à  ma  complainte.  Seigneur  Dieu: 
Veuillez  entendre  le  murmur'  de  ma  pensée.'* 

En  scandant  ces  vers  on  ne  ressent  pas  d'effets  théurgiques!  Cependant, 
avant  que  la  "puissance  secrette"  de  la  mélopée  ne  devienne  sensible,  la 
formule  rythmique  doit  s'imposer  à  la  métrique  de  la  parole.  C'est  un  fait 
que  "les  vers  lyriques  de  la  Pléiade  étaient  exécutés  au  son  des  instruments; 
les  auteurs  les  mesuraient  sur  la  lyre".'^  Il  faut  donc  examiner  ces  deux  vers 
dans  le  contexte  de  la  musique  composée  par  Le  Jeune. 

En  se  référant  à  la  liste  des  règles  orthographiques  dressée  par  les  acadé- 
miciens, on  peut  découvrir  la  métrique  de  la  parole:  deux  brèves  suivies  de 
deux  longues.'^  Les  rythmes  dont  se  servait  le  compositeur  devaient  re- 
specter les  contraintes  relatives  de  la  métrique.  Quel  "rythme"  le  com- 
positeur aurait-il  pu  choisir? 

Le  rythme  "ionique  mineur"  est  composé  d'un  pyrrhique  (deux  brèves  = 
vv)  et  d'un  spondée  (deux  longues  =  --).  Donc  le  mouvement  de  ce  rythme 
est  déterminé  par  le  jeu  de  deux  pieds  différents.  Les  Anciens  utilisaient  le 
terme  "syzygie"  pour  décrire  de  tels  rythmes  composés.  Dans  le  cas  de 
l'ionique  mineur,  la  syzygie  consiste  en  6  temps,  ou  chronoi:  le  pyrrhique  en 
contient  deux,  le  spondée,  quatre.  Étant  d'une  durée  plus  courte,  le  pyrrhi- 
que remplit  le  temps  faible  de  la  levée  ou  de  l'arsis,  le  spondée,  plus  long, 
celui  du  temps  fort  de  la  tombée  ou  de  la  thesis.  Le  rapport  proportionnel 
de  l'arsis  à  la  thesis  dans  l'ionique  mineur  est  donc  2:4,  ou  en  termes  "har- 
moniques", la  proportion  mathématique  qui  délimite  l'intervalle  de  l'oc- 
tave (2:4  =  1:2)  et  le  genre  rythmique  "iambique".  Ainsi,  le  rythme  de 
l'ionique  mineur  épouse  parfaitement  la  métrique  de  la  parole  dont  les 
durées  relatives  des  syllabes  gardent  entre  elles  la  même  proportion  (2:4 
=  1:2). 

Pour  transcrire  ses  rythmes,  le  musicien  de  la  Renaissance  répartissait  le 
temps  selon  les  divisions  suivantes:  la  longue  (  T  ),  la  brève  (  ■  ),  la 
semibrève(  ♦  )  et  la  minime  (  ^  ).  Le  temps  de  la  longue,  de  la  brève  et  de 
la  semibrève  étaient  divisibles  "parfaitement"  en  trois,  ou  "imparfaite- 
ment" en  deux.^*  À  partir  de  la  division  ternaire  {tempus  perfectum)  ou 
binaire  (imperfectum),  le  musicien  pouvait  transcrire  tous  les  découpages 
rythmiques  que  le  poète  pouvait  imaginer.  Pour  transcrire  l'ionique  mineur. 
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;  Dérivation  rythmique  :  ionique  mineur 


S«f rsa» 


Pre-te  l'o  -  reill'  à  ma  com-  plain  -  te  Sei-gnegr  Dieu 


Veuillez  en  -  tend  -  re  le  mur  -  mur'   de  ma  pen  -  see 


Tableau  4:  . . .  Psaume  no.5  (musique  de  Le  Jeune  texte  de  BaïO 
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Le  Jeune  a  divisé  une  longue  "parfaitement"  et  une  des  trois  brèves 
"imparfaitement". 

À  partir  d'un  tel  découpage  a  priori  du  temps.  Le  Jeune  a  fait  épouser  à  sa 
musique  la  métrique  de  la  parole  sainte.  En  ce  sens,  la  morale  prônée  par  le 
texte  était  toujours  conforme  à  l'effet  éthique  de  la  musique.  On  évitait  d'y 
produire  du  contresens  tout  en  reproduisant  une  lyrique  où  la  clarté  du 
texte  était  assurée  par  le  mariage  parfait  de  la  musique  et  de  la  parole. 
Ainsi,  parole  et  musique  manifestaient  une  même  rythmicité  qui  devait 
suppléer  fortement  à  la  puissance  communicative  du  vers.  Selon  Binet, 
Ronsard  appelait  la  musique  "soeur  puisnee  de  la  poésie"  et  disait  que 
"sans  la  musique  la  poésie  etoit  presque  sans  grace,  comme  la  musique 
sans  la  mélodie  des  vers  inanimée  et  sans  vie".^' 

Loin  d'être  exhaustive,  cette  analyse  tente  simplement  de  démontrer  la 
conformité  de  l'espace  sonore  de  la  musique  et  du  mouvement  rythmé  de 
la  parole  avec  le  code  harmonique  des  Anciens.  Par  le  truchement  du 
"rythme"  et  de  la  "mélodie"  la  proportion  mathématique  rationalise  une 
parole  dont  la  métrique  est  de  nature  irrationnelle  car  non  soumise  à  un 
découpage  temporel  fixe.  Une  parole  dont  le  mouvement  était  irrationnel 
ne  pouvait  pas  véhiculer  la  pensée  d'un  poète  "élu"  au  service  des  Muses. 
Bornant  le  rythme  et  la  mélodie  aux  confins  "intelligibles",  le  mouvement 
"harmonisé"  mettait  en  valeur  la  parole  du  poète.  En  animant  l'Écriture 
sainte,  cette  rythmique  ancienne  et  païenne  devait,  du  moins  pour  les 
initiés  de  l'Académie  de  poésie  et  de  musique,  émouvoir  comme  aurait  pu 
émouvoir  la  voix  de  Dieu  lui-même.  En  effet,  dans  les  Psaumes  écrits  en 
vers  mesurés  et  mis  en  musique,  nous  avons  une  poétique  qui  fusionne 
parfaitement  la  tradition  chrétienne  et  la  païenne  toutes  deux  mises  au  ser- 
vice d'une  mélopée  destinée  à  former  le  caractère  moral  de  l'homme. 

Avant  de  conclure,  il  faut  souligner  que  les  opinions  sont  partagées  sur 
l'explication  religieuse  de  la  traduction  du  psautier  par  Baïf  Bien  que 
Frances  Yates  y  voie  le  zèle  religieux  du  poète,  d'autres  favorisent  une 
interprétation  moins  généreuse.'**'  Dans  sa  thèse  (inédite)  sur  la  vie  et 
l'œuvre  de  Jean-Antoine  de  Baïf,  Barbara  Terry  interprète  le  projet  de  Baïf 
sous  un  angle  différent: 

Although  Baïf  was  a  nominal  Catholic,  it  cannot  be  said  that  religious  fer- 
vor inspired  him  to  create  these  versions  (of  the  Psalms).  It  was  rather  the 
mode  of  the  day  to  do  so,  and  another  effort  on  the  part  of  Baïf  to 
achieve  recognition.*' 

À  l'époque  de  la  Réforme,  traduire  les  psaumes  dans  la  langue  vulgaire, 
certes  était  fort  à  la  mode,  et  il  en  était  encore  de  même  lorsqu'en  1587 
Philippe  Desportes  s'installa  chez  Baïf  pour  travailler  à  sa  propre  traduc- 
tion. Pourtant,  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  manquer  de  souligner  la  manière 
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dont  la  Contre-Réforme  influait  sur  Baïf,  l'incitant,  quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  à 
concevoir  une  psalmodie  à  la  portée  de  tous. 

À  vrai  dire,  maintes  circonstances  auraient  pu  donner  à  Baïf  cette  idée. 
De  prime  abord,  lié  d'amitié  avec  Ronsard,  Baïf  n'aura  pas  manqué  de  pre- 
ndre connaissance  des  idées  de  son  ami,  ressentant  avec  lui  le  besoin 
d'assouplir  le  dogmatisme  intransigeant  de  l'église  romaine,  le  besoin  de 
fournir  à  cette  église  un  langage  simplifié  qui  rendrait  plus  accessibles  aux 
fidèles  les  saints  sacrements.  De  plus,  les  idées  de  Ronsard  coïncidaient 
avec  d'autres  prises  de  position  dont  Baïf  aurait  sans  doute  entendu  parler; 
par  exemple  les  discours  prononcés  à  Fontainebleau  en  1560  par  Jean  de 
Monluc,  l'évêque  de  Valence,  qui  demandait  en  outre  que  l'on  traduisît  les 
psaumes  dans  la  langue  vulgaire.  L'année  suivante  au  Colloque  de  Poissy 
(1561)  Ronsard  écoutait  pendant  que  réformateurs  et  catholiques  débat- 
taient entre  eux  la  valeur  des  psaumes  traduits  dans  la  langue  des  fidèles. 
On  soulignait  alors  que  les  protestants  chantaient  les  psaumes  en  public 
pour  attirer  de  nouveaux  adhérents  à  l'église  réformée;  pour  quelle  raison 
les  catholiques  ne  pouvaient-ils  pas  avoir  recours  à  cette  même  musique 
pour  combattre  les  protestants?  Finalement,  il  faut  rappeler  que  Baïf  se 
trouvait  à  Trente  dans  la  suite  du  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  champion  de  la 
tolérance  religieuse  et  patron  des  poètes  de  la  Brigade,  lors  de  la  réunion 
des  autorités  ecclésiastiques  de  1562.  Deux  ans  plus  tard,  Baïf  entreprit  la 
traduction  des  Psaumes  de  David. 

Il  y  lieu  de  croire  que  Baïf,  ayant  tenu  compte  de  l'attitude  conciliante  du 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  ainsi  que  de  celle  de  Catherine  de  Médicis,  s'inspi- 
rait en  grande  partie  des  gestes  de  conciliation  dont  il  avait  certainement 
été  témoin  à  Trente.  Les  portes  de  l'Académie  elle-même  restaient  donc 
entièrement  ouvertes  aux  poètes  et  aux  musiciens  de  toute  croyance  reli- 
gieuse. En  effet,  l'institution  entière  de  Baïf  semblait  vibrer  d'une  "har- 
monie" à  la  fois  poétique  et  religieuse. 

The  Statutes  of  Baïf  s  Academy,  with  its  Protestant-Catholic  membership 
and  its  devotion  to  the  provision  of  (a)  powerful  French  version  of  the 
Psalms,  to  be  sung  "outside  churches"  ought  to  be  compared  with  Mon- 
luc's  speech,  made  ten  years  earlier  at  Fontainebleau,  advocating  psalm- 
singing  in  the  vulgar  tongue  and  a  return  to  the  charitable  spirit  of  the 
"bons  &  anciens  Peres."*^ 

Nous  nous  autorisons  de  ces  réflexions  sur  le  contexte  dans  lequel  Baïf 
entreprit  sa  traduction  des  psaumes  pour  apercevoir  un  lien  entre  le  regard 
qu'il  portait  sur  la  poétique  des  Anciens  et  le  rêve  d'une  réunification  des 
Chrétiens  français.'*' 

En  1 598,  l'année  de  l'Édit  de  Nantes,  on  publia  finalement  le  Dodé- 
cacorde  de  Claude  Le  Jeune.  Dans  cet  ouvrage.  Le  Jeune  avait  mis  en  musi- 
que une  douzaine  des  psaumes  paraphrasés  et  traduits  par  Marot  et  de 
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Bèze,  un  psaume  dans  chacun  des  douze  modes  ecclésiastiques.  Quelques 
années  auparavant,  lorsque  les  armées  d'Henri  IV  assiégeaient  la  banlieue 
de  Paris  (1589),  cet  ouvrage  de  Le  Jeune  a  failli  être  détruit.  Grâce  à  son 
intervention  propice,  Jacques  Mauduit  a  pu  arracher  le  Dodécacorde  des 
mains  qui  le  destinaient  au  feu.  Ainsi,  ce  manuscrit  huguenot  a  été  préservé 
pour  nous  par  les  soins  d'un  bon  catholique.  Si  Mauduit  n'était  pas  venu  à 
la  rescousse  de  son  collègue  protestant,  il  nous  aurait  été  impossible 
aujourd'hui  de  méditer  les  références  à  la  musique  antique  citées  dans  la 
dédicace  de  cet  ouvrage  où  Le  Jeune  a  dépeint  en  images  musicales  la 
politique  d'apaisement  promulguée  par  Henri  IV. 

Dans  la  dédicace  au  duc  de  Bouillon,  vicomte  de  Turenne,  Le  Jeune 
parle  des  troubles  religieux  de  son  temps  comme  d'autant  de  "discords" 
maintenant  "accordez".  "Qu'il  pleut  à  Dieu",  écrit-il  "de  pouvoir  par  le 
Mode  Dorien  esteindre  les  fureurs,  que  la  Phrigien  peut  avoir  esmeuës,  & 
estre  aussi  puissant  aux  effects  de  mon  harmonie,  come  Possidonius  tes- 
moigne  avoir  esté  Damon  Milezien".''^ 

Aujourd'hui,  sommes-nous  encore  sensibles  aux  pouvoirs  quasiment 
magiques  qu'attribuaient  les  poètes-musiciens  à  la  prosodie  des  Anciens? 
Certainement  pas  à  la  simple  lecture  des  vers  mesurés. 

Juger  les  vers  mesurés  en  les  isolant  de  la  musique,  n'est-ce  pas  mécon- 
naître la  pensée  de  Baïf?  L'âme  a  fui,  et  nous  nous  étonnons  de  n'avoir  plus 
entre  nos  bras  qu'un  corps  inerte!  Nous  lisons  où  il  faudrait  chanter;  et 
notre  diction,  que  gêne  une  orthographe  hérissée  de  signes  étranges,  reste 
ânonnante  . . .  Baïf  dirait:  "Qu'on  rende  à  mes  vers  la  musique  de  Thibault, 
de  Claudin,  de  Mauduit;  je  les  ai  écrits  pour  elles"."^ 

Gardons  donc  à  l'esprit  le  souvenir  du  musicien  catholique  qui  risquait  sa 
vie  même  pour  intervenir  auprès  de  son  collègue  protestant.  Le  geste  de 
Mauduit  témoignait  de  la  reconnaissance  que  devait  mériter  ce  confrère 
"hérétique"  qui  avait  tant  fait  pour  harmoniser  non  seulement  les  psaumes 
traduits  par  Baïf,  mais  aussi  les  tensions  religieuses  de  son  époque.  En 
1570,  sept  ans  après  la  clôture  du  Concile  de  Trente,  Jean- Antoine  de  Baïf 
fonda  son  Académie  de  poésie  et  de  musique.  Dans  le  travail  collectif  des 
poètes-musiciens  huguenots  et  catholiques,  tous  membres  de  l'Académie, 
nous  croyons  déceler  le  germe  d'une  réforme  à  la  fois  religieuse  et  morale, 
réforme  greffée  sur  une  poétique  antique  dont  les  harmonies  devaient 
retentir  dans  l'âme  déchirée  d'un  monde  déséquilibré  par  les  conflits 
religieux. 
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L'évolution  du  sacré  chez  Pontus  de  Tyard 


EVA  KUSHNER 


jL)ans  les  grandes  lignes,  la  vie  de  Tyard  se  scinde  en  deux  périodes  prin- 
cipales, de  part  et  d'autre  de  son  accession  à  1  evêché  de  Chalon.  Le  poète- 
philosophe  fut  avant  tout  le  Solitaire  de  Bissy-sur-Fley,  qui  toutefois  se 
laissa  attirer  plus  fréquemment  par  Paris  que  par  Lyon  à  partir  de  1569  (la 
cour,  le  salon  de  Mme  de  Retz,  l'Académie  . . .  ).  Toute  l'œuvre  poétique  de 
Tyard  existe  avant  qu'il  ne  soit  évêque  de  Chalon,  c'est-à-dire  avant  1578,  à 
l'exception  dtsDouzefables  de  fleuves  et  fontaines  qui,  composées  en  1555,  ne 
paraissent  qu'en  1586:  c'est  dire  que  notre  auteur  renonce  à  la  poésie  après 
les  Nouvell'  œuvres  poétiques  (1573).  Le  philosophe  reprendra  la  plume  au 
cours  des  dernières  années  de  sa  vie  avec,  notamment,  le  De  recta  nominum 
impositione  de  1 603;  mais  ce  sont  ses  homélies  qui  forment  l'œuvre  majeure 
de  l'évêque.  Il  s'agit  de  quatre  suites  d'homélies  dont  nous  dirons  ailleurs^ 
la  remarquable  ordonnance;  ce  furent  d'abord  les  Homilies  ou  Discours  sur 
l'oraison  dominicale  (Paris:  Mamert  Pâtisson,  1585);  puis  les  Homilies,  ou 
Contemplations  sur  la  Passion  deNostre  Sauveur,  Jesus-Christ  (Paris:  Mamert 
Pâtisson,  1586).  La  même  année  parurent  les  Trois  livres  d  homilies  conte- 
nant, outre  la  réédition  des  deux  ouvrages  précédents,  un  Troisième  livre  des 
Homilies  de  M.  Pontus  de  Tyard  sur  la  dignité  de  la  Croix.  Enfin,  Tyard  publie 
les  Homilies  sur  la  premiere  table  du  decalogue  (Paris,  Claude  Chappelet, 
1588). 

Il  serait  donc  aisé  de  diviser  l'œuvre  de  Tyard  en  une  partie  "profane"  et 
une  partie  "sacrée".  L'une,  dans  le  sillage  de  la  Pléiade  paganisante,  serait 
celle  de  la  poésie  amoureuse;  l'autre  incarnerait  les  convictions  et  les  préo- 
ccupations religieuses,  voire  paroissiales  de  l'évêque  de  Chalon.  La  divi- 
sion des  genres  confirmerait  celle  qu'impose  la  chronologie:  les  genres 
lyriques,  et  en  particulier  le  sonnet  si  prédominant  dans  les  Erreurs 
amoureuses,  ne  chanteraient  d'autre  divinité  que  Vénus,  nom  si  galvaudé 
que  depuis  longtemps  aucune  sacralité  ne  s'y  attachait;  les  homélies 
auraient  un  statut  fonctionnel:  susciter  le  repentir  et  la  foi  chez  l'auditeur. 
Tyard  aurait  ainsi  sacrifié  tout  souci  esthétique  sur  l'autel  de  la  Contre- 
Réforme  

Or,  l'unité  interne  de  l'œuvre  tyardienne  s'avère  plus  forte  que  la  coupure 
de  1578:  l'exigence  religieuse  préexiste  longuement  à  la  conversion  de 
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l'homme  de  lettres  en  homme  d'éghse;  elle  ne  cesse  d'accompagner  et 
d'imprégner  le  "comucopian  text",  enrichissant  et  compliquant  l'apport 
de  l'imaginaire  plutôt  que  de  le  contrecarrer;  et,  en  dépit  de  la  différence  de 
leurs  contenus,  les  textes  des  deux  périodes  sont  liés  par  certaines  insistan- 
ces au  niveau  des  symboles  et  des  thèmes,  fondements  d'une  unité  sous- 
jacente  sous  le  signe  du  sacré.  Déjà,  le  chantre  de  Pasithée  dote  la  Beauté 
d'un  sens  véritablement  religieux,  à  l'instar  d'ailleurs  de  Maurice  Scève, 
qui  s'écrie  dans  Délie: 

Me  pourra  donc  estre  imputé  à  vice 
Constituant  en  elle  mes  haults  Cieulx?^ 
(LXXV) 

OU  encore: 

Me  ravissant  ta  divine  harmonie 
Souventesfois  jusques  aux  Cieulx  me  tire  . . .  ' 
(CLVII) 

Dans  le  sillage  d'un  certain  pétrarquisme  de  telles  expressions  constituent 
sans  doute  des  équivalents  métaphoriques  de  l'admiration,  voire  de  la 
vénération  que  l'amant  voue  à  sa  dame;  chez  Tyard  toutefois  elles  se  relient 
à  tout  un  réseau  d'images  révélant  une  vision  de  la  beauté  qui,  par  l'in- 
termédiaire d'un  être  humain,  ne  saurait  mener  qu'à  Dieu  même: 

Quand  je  m'eslieve  en  contemplation, 
M'esmerveillant  de  ce  divin  visage. 
Saint  et  divin,  contre  mortel  usage, 
Fait  au  pourtrait  de  la  perfection. 
Soudain  l'ardeur  de  serve  passion 


Me  prosternant  aux  piedz  de  cette  image. 
Fond  mon  désir  tout  en  devotion. 
Alors  j'adore  en  telle  humilité, 
Ce  saint  seul  Dieu  de  ma  félicité 
Que  mon  coeur  las  mourant  à  son  service 
S'offre  aux  autelz  de  mon  idolâtrie.'* 
(lAO 

Pasithée  est  transformée  en  objet  d'adoration  religieuse,  et  c'est  de  cette 
transformation  même  qu'il  est  question  dans  ce  poème.  L'acte  de  contem- 
plation "fond"  le  désir  en  dévotion:  c'est  dire  que  le  désir  n'est  pas  nié  mais 
qu'il  est  entraîné  dans  et  par  la  contemplation  et  transfiguré  (sublimé, 
dirait-on  aujourd'hui).  Parallélisme,  donc,  de  l'expérience  mystique  et  de 
l'expérience  amoureuse;  ou  faut-il  aller  plus  loin  et  affirmer  que  l'ex- 
périence mystique  a  pris  toute  la  place?  Cela  serait  légitime  car  la  dame 
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elle-même  est  transfigurée  en  objet  d'adoration  et  elle  n'est  plus  que  cela 
dans  le  poème.  Elle  est  "divin  visage,  /  Saint  et  divin"  et  son  être  est  entière- 
ment absorbé  en  et  par  ce  mode  d'existence  hiératique;  ce  que  souligne 
l'expression  "contre  mortel  usage":  la  Dame  est  ici  séparée  tant  de  sa  pro- 
pre identité  dans  le  monde  réel  que  de  son  statut  d'objet  d'un  simple  amour 
humain.  Ce  qu'adore  le  sujet  lyrique  dans  les  tercets,  "ce  Saint  seul  Dieu  de 
ma  félicité",  est  caractéristiquement  au  masculin;  certes,  il  s'agit  du  "divin 
visage"  mentionné  beaucoup  plus  tôt  dans  le  poème;  mais,  à  moins  de 
remonter  jusqu'à  cet  antécédent,  le  lecteur  perçoit  une  divinité  elle-même 
masculine.  La  transfiguration  de  l'objet  aimé  a  résorbé  sa  féminité.  Déjà, 
dans  la  poésie  lyrique  médiévale,  la  femme  était  souvent  "le  seigneur".  Le 
sujet  lyrique  recrée  l'objet  de  son  amour  à  la  mesure  de  son  besoin  d'adora- 
tion et,  ce  faisant,  il  lui  substitue  l'objet  divin  de  toute  adoration. 

Affirmer  que  la  poésie  amoureuse  de  Tyard  participe  globalement  à 
cette  expérience  spirituelle  serait  inexact:  il  arrive  fréquemment  que  les 
attributs  divins  de  l'aimée,  la  nomenclature  qui  la  désigne  (par  exemple 
"ma  Déesse"),  les  symboles  cosmiques  s'attachant  à  elle,  et  les  émotions 
suscitées  chez  son  adorateur,  ne  relèvent  que  métaphoriquement  du  sacré, 
rejoignant  ainsi  tout  un  aspect  bien  connu  du  style  pétrarquisant.  Le  son- 
net IfW  représente  donc  un  cas-limite  où  la  conscience  du  sacré  occupe  l'es- 
pace poétique  entier.  À  la  fin  du  Troisième  livre  des  Erreurs  amoureuses,  qui 
est  aussi  la  fin  du  cycle  entier,  le  sonnet  XXXIII  incame  à  première  vue  une 
situation  semblable,  car  tout  l'espace  du  poème  y  est  voué  à  l'adoration. 
Pourtant,  il  s'avère  que  la  relation  entre  l'adorateur  et  l'adorée  a  subi  une 
profonde  transformation,  qui  correspond  au  trajet  poétique  entre  le  pre- 
mier et  le  troisième  livre.  Ici,  en  effet,  le  "je"  lyrique,  loin  de  s'absorber  dans 
l'objet  de  son  amour,  oppose  à  celui-ci  sa  propre  réalité,  voire  sa  propre 
résistance.  Il  ne  s'agit  plus  d'une  adoration  soumise  à  l'Autre  mais  d'une 
offrande,  sinon  d'égal  à  égal,  du  moins  d'un  être  maintenant  conscient  de 
sa  propre  valeur,  à  un  autre,  infiniment  parfait  encore,  mais  moins  distant 
qu'auparavant.  Seconde  différence:  au  bout  de  sa  longue  errance  le  Soli- 
taire chante  à  sa  divine  adorée,  qui  pourtant  lui  restera  interdite  à  jamais, 
un  hymne  de  bonheur,  ponctué,  avec  insistance,  par  l'adverbe  "heureuse- 
ment". 

Mon  esprit  ha  heureusement  porté 
Au  plus  beau  Ciel  sa  force  outrecuidée. 
Pour  s'abbreuver  en  la  plus  belle  Idée 
D'où  le  pourtrait  j'ay  pris  de  ta  beauté. 

Heureusement  mon  coeur  s'est  enretté 
Dans  ta  beauté  d'un  libre  oeil  regardée: 
Et  ma  foy  t'est  heureusement  gardée, 
Et  t'a  ma  bouche  heureusement  chanté: 
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Mais  si  encor  heureusement  t'espère 
Qu'en  fin  ton  cours  (ô  ma  divine  Sphere) 
Veut  asseurer  la  crainte,  qui  me  touche, 

J'auray  parfait  en  toy  l'heur  de  ma  vie, 
Et  toy  en  moy  l'heur  d'estre  bien  servie 
D'esprit,  de  coeur,  d'oeil,  de  foy  et  de  bouche.' 
(III/XXXIII) 

Il  est  à  remarquer  que  cette  fois-ci  l'adorateur  s'élève,  par  la  force  exaltée 
de  son  esprit,  jusqu'à  l'Idée  génératrice  de  la  Beauté,  laquelle  à  son  tour 
sous-tend  la  beauté  de  l'aimée.  Qu'est-ce  à  dire,  sinon  qu'il  retrace  en  sens 
inverse  l'itinéraire  décrit  par  Ficin;  donc,  que  la  beauté  de  l'aimée  n'est 
même  plus  le  prétexte  de  l'ascension  de  l'âme,  puisqu'au  contraire,  l'âme 
atteint  d'emblée  l'idéal  et  tire  de  celui-ci  "le  pourtrait ...  de  ta  beauté". 
Ainsi,  l'adorateur  transcende  l'objet  corporel  de  son  adoration  passée  et  le 
recrée  à  la  mesure  de  son  désir  spirituel. 

Du  coup  il  retrouve  le  sens  et  le  désir  de  la  liberté:  rétrospectivement  il  se 
voit  "enretté",  non  malgré  lui,  selon  l'habituel  schéma  pétrarquiste,  mais 
par  suite  d'un  libre  don  de  lui-même.  (Ainsi,  pour  le  chrétien,  l'obéissance 
se  confond  avec  la  "liberté  des  enfants  de  Dieu").  Enfin,  dans  les  tercets, 
éclate  la  présence  de  ce  qui  avait  manqué  tout  au  long  des  Erreurs  amour- 
euses: la  réciprocité.  Dans  toutes  les  traditions  philosophiques  et  religieuses 
que  Tyard  a  étudiées  jusqu'ici,  et  notamment  chez  Léon  l'Hébreu,  Dieu  a 
besoin  de  l'amour  de  sa  créature.  L'insensible  bien-aimée  du  Premier  livre 
des  Erreurs  amoureuses  était,  par  son  incommunicabilité,  une  fausse  image 
du  divin.  C'est  l'expérience  finale,  celle  concevant  l'adoration  comme  une 
relation  réciproque,  même  si  elle  ne  peut  en  parler  qu'au  conditionnel,  qui 
nous  renseigne  le  mieux  sur  le  sens  du  sacré  chez  Pontus  de  Tyard 
poète  amoureux. 

Située  en  dehors  des  trois  recueils  des  Erreurs,  dans  le  recueil  des  Vers 
liriques  où  Tyard  assembla  en  1555  une  série  de  poèmes  ne  traitant  pas 
de  son  amour,  "L'ode  du  Socratique"  dit  directement  ce  qui  n'est  le  plus 
souvent  qu'implicite  dans  les  Erreurs:  combien  le  poète  aspire  à  un  Dieu 
absolu  et  pur.  Cela  se  constate  d'abord  dans  la  strophe  où  il  imagine  un 
Jupiter  christianisé,  n'exigeant  pas  de  sacrifices  sanglants,  et  où  il  défend 
le  concept  même  de  la  divinité  contre  ses  pitoyables  avatars  mytho- 
logiques: 

Car  la  deité  moquée 
Des  grossiers  entendemens. 
Lors  ne  serait  point  masquée 
Sous  les  humains  vestemens.* 
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Mais  c'est  dans  l'invocation  du  "centre"  que  gît  le  véritable  tribut  à  la 
divinité,  lui  qui  est,  selon  toute  doctrine  néo-platonicienne,  le  coeur  même 
de  l'essence  divine;  et  c'est  donc  à  lui  que  va  au  premier  chef  le  chant  le  plus 
religieux  que  ce  poète  ait  écrit: 

O  centre,  où  sied  la  bonté 
Et  non  mobile  asseurance. 
Fais  qu'en  ta  circonférence, 
La  vagabonde  beauté 
Des  saints  raiz  de  la  clarté 
De  ta  lumière  féconde 
Incorpore  sa  couleur. 
Rendant  la  Sphere  du  Monde 
En  sa  parfaite  rondeur.^ 

La  beauté  est  "vagabonde".  Par  rapport  au  centre  immobile  et  constant 
qu'est  le  bien  suprême,  c'est-à-dire  Dieu,  elle  est  périphérique  et  mouvante 
tout  en  tirant  son  être  de  Lui.  Les  "saints  raiz"  de  la  lumière  divine  sont 
autant  de  rayons  émanant  de  Lui  et  recevant  de  Lui  leur  "couleur",  c'est-à- 
dire  la  substance  dont  les  variations  produiront  leurs  qualités  sensibles. 
Dieu,  étant  cause  de  tout.  Test  aussi  de  ces  qualités  sensibles,  tout  en  étant 
libre  d'elles,  en  tant  que  centre  par  opposition  à  la  périphérie.  C'est  donc 
l'ensemble  infiniment  nombreux  de  tous  les  rayons  partant  du  centre 
divin  vers  la  périphérie  du  divers  et  de  la  multiplicité  qui  forme  l'univers. 
C'est  dans  ce  cadre  poétique  et  philosophique  qu'il  faut  percevoir  la  situa- 
tion de  l'adorateur  humain  de  Dieu,  adorateur  tiraillé  entre  la  périphéri- 
que "beauté  vagabonde"  et  l'appel  absolu  du  centre. 

Donc,  que  ce  soit  vis-à-vis  de  Dieu  ou  de  l'impassible  bien-aimée,  la 
poésie  tyardienne  des  années  50  donne  du  sacré  une  image  à  la  fois 
exigeante  et  sévère.  Ce  qui  n'y  est  que  suggéré  se  trouve,  en  revanche, 
explicité  dans  le  Solitaire  premier.  Ce  dialogue,  qui  s'annonce  au  premier 
abord  comme  un  traité  concernant  la  poésie,  n'a  en  réalité  rien  d'un  "art 
poétique";  il  touche  plutôt  à  la  manière  dont  la  poésie  sert  d'intermédiaire 
entre  l'homme  et  Dieu:  selon  la  doctrine  des  quatre  fureurs,  elle  sert  à  libé- 
rer l'âme  de  ses  entraves  matérielles  et  à  la  réacheminer  vers  Dieu.  Ainsi 
débute  le  trajet  des  vies  consacrées  à  la  recherche  et  à  la  contemplation  des 
plus  hautes  valeurs.  "Or  il  est  certain  que  tous  ceux,  qui  ont  juré  à  la  louable 
entreprinse  de  monter  au  sommet  peu  accessible  de  tant  haute  montaigne, 
qu'est  la  difficile  cognoissance  de  la  divinité,  cherchans  l'un  deçà,  l'autre 
delà,  qui  un  endroit,  qui  un  autre  plus  commode,  et  aisé,  font  diverses  ren- 
contres de  choses,  néanmoins  rare,  et  précieuses,  comme  rien  ne  se  peut 

trouver  autre  en  lieu  tant  rare  et  précieux De  tous  ceux qui  ont 

tasché  de  s'acquérir  l'intelligence  des  choses  celestes  et  divines,  et  ache- 
miner leurs  entendemens  jusques  au  plus  hault  siege,  où  repose  l'object  de 
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retemelle  félicité,  les  voyes  ont  esté  diverses,  commes  les  doctrines,  disci- 
plines, sciences  et  arts  leur  ont  esté  devant  les  yeux  diversement  présentez."^ 
La  contemplation  qu'envisage  Tyard  n'est  donc  pas  une  contemplation 
passivement  mystique  mais  une  connaissance  active  et  multiforme.  Car  si 
Dieu  est  un,  si  le  centre  est  immobile  et  auto-suffisant,  infiniment  nom- 
breux sont  les  aspects  de  la  connaissance  qui,  tous,  mènent  à  Lui. 

Le  sacré,  à  ce  stade  de  la  pensée  de  Pontus  de  Tyard,  n'est  donc  pas  l'ab- 
solument  autre,  en  ce  sens  que  Dieu  (la  connaissance  de  qui  est  ici 
représentée  par  une  "haute  montaigne",  alors  que  dans  "L'ode  du  socrati- 
que" Il  était  désigné  comme  le  centre),  malgré  la  distance  infinie  qui  sépare 
l'entendement  humain  de  Lui,  n'est  pas  inatteignable.  Le  domaine  des 
"Muses",  symboliquement  décrit  dans  le  Solitaire  premier,  représente  l'en- 
semble des  médiations  (philosophiques,  artistiques,  scientifiques,  sans 
oublier  celles  à  proprement  parler  religieuses)  au  travers  desquelles  se 
réalise  le  désir  de  s'approcher  de  Lui. 

*  *  * 

Les  Homilies  de  Tyard  incarnent  évidemment,  de  sa  part,  un  profond 
changement  d'orientation  comme  de  genre;  elles  ne  laissent  pas,  pourtant, 
de  manifester  certaines  continuités.  L'une  de  celles-ci  a  trait  à  l'attitude  de 
l'évêque  de  Chalon  à  l'égard  de  la  transcendance.  Dans  les  Homilies,  le 
sens  du  sacré  se  nourrit  de  la  différence  absolue  entre  Dieu  et  l'homme, 
mais  ne  va  jamais  jusqu'à  un  sentiment  de  terreur  devant  l'Éternel. 

Dans  le  cas  du  premier  livre  d'homélies,  intitulé  Homilies  ou  Discours  sur 
l'Oraison  dominicale  (Paris:  Mamert  Pâtisson,  1585),  le  genre  comme  le 
sujet  même  invitent  à  la  familiarisation.  L'homélie  présuppose  un  climat 
amical,  voire  intime  entre  le  prédicateur  et  son  auditoire.  La  prière  domi- 
nicale elle-même  commence  par  invoquer  Dieu  dans  son  rôle  de  Père;  or, 
en  vertu  de  la  proximité  du  nom  et  de  la  chose  dans  la  vision  tyardienne. 
Dieu  est  réellement  père  aux  yeux  du  prédicateur.  La  paternité  de  Dieu  est 
liée  à  sa  puissance  de  créateur,  universelle  et  cosmique,  dont  proviennent 
logiquement  tous  les  traits  de  la  paternité  au  sens  charnel.  Mais  il  y  a  plus: 
c'est  de  l'homme  que  Dieu  attend  le  parachèvement  de  son  amour  pater- 
nel, et  c'est  là  une  preuve,  non  d'imperfection  mais,  au  contraire,  de  la  plus 
haute  perfection.  Ce  n'est  pas  à  dire  qu'il  s'agisse  d'une  paternité  indul- 
gente; Dieu  est  un  père  à  la  fois  exigeant  et  sensible  à  la  disposition 
intérieure  de  son  enfant,  dont  la  vocation  est  de  lutter  à  tout  moment  contre 
tous  les  obstacles  spirituels  et  charnels  le  séparant  du  père.  Le  plus  impor- 
tant, donc,  est  ce  processus  de  spiritualisation  permettant  au  fils,  même  si 
c'est  au  travers  de  difficultés  infinies,  de  s'approcher  du  père  ...  Au  cours 
des  décennies  la  réflexion  tyardienne  a  donc  maintenu  constante  l'ex- 
igence de  spiritualisation  requise  de  l'adorateur;  mais  elle  s'est  ouverte 
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bien  davantage  à  la  dignité  humaine,  capable  de  s'aventurer  à  la  rencontre 
de  Dieu,  dans  la  tradition  de  la  Renaissance. 

La  méditation  de  la  quatrième  homélie,  qui  porte  sur  le  nom  de  Dieu, 
contribue  également  à  rapprocher  Thumain  du  sacré.  Le  pouvoir  de 
nomination  est  précisément  un  des  terrains  où  l'homme  est  co-ouvrier 
avec  Dieu.  Dans  la  Bible,  Tyard  perçoit  deux  "nominateurs".  Dieu  et 
Adam,  imposant  à  l'origine  du  monde  une  double  série  de  noms;  la  pre- 
mière, qui  à  l'orée  de  la  création  nomme  les  éléments  les  plus  fondamen- 
taux et  la  seconde  qui,  s'insérant  dans  la  marche  du  temps,  désignera  le 
contenu  de  chacun  d'eux.  Ainsi,  l'homme  est  admis  à  partager,  sinon 
l'œuvre  de  création,  du  moins  celle  qui  ordonne  la  création:  complémen- 
tarité qui  ne  contredit  pas  l'absolu  de  la  transcendance  symbolisée  par  le 
tétragramme.  Il  est  significatif  que  ce  nom  suprême,  désignant  "Dieu  par 
son  essence,  et  non  par  ses  effets",^  soit  aussi  celui  qui  demeure  incon- 
naissable à  la  pensée  humaine.  Mais,  de  même  que  les  autres  attributs  de 
Dieu  se  déploient  au  travers  de  ses  autres  désignations,  Shadai,  Elohim, 
Kadosh  etc  . . .  de  même  la  pensée  de  l'homme  peut  y  puiser  une  con- 
naissance partielle  de  la  divinité.  Comme  le  poète,  le  théologien  traque,  au 
travers  des  mots,  l'indicible.  "Que  ton  nom  soit  sanctifié"  signifie,  aux  yeux 
de  Tyard,  que  la  réalité  de  Dieu,  mystérieuse  et  inconnaissable,  est  par  là 
même  suprême  et  doit  être  reconnue  comme  telle. 

Prise  hors  de  son  contexte,  cette  méditation  surl'inaccessibilité  de  Dieu 
indiquerait  que  Tyard  ne  s'est  pas  départi  de  son  sentiment  d'une  distance 
infinie  entre  l'homme  et  la  divinité.  Mais  l'ensemble  des  méditations  por- 
tant sur  l'ensemble  de  l'oraison  dominicale  modifie  le  rôle  de  l'inac- 
cessibilité  divine;  en  particulier,  la  spiritualisation  requise  de  l'humain,  et 
l'Incarnation  sur  laquelle  Tyard  a  tant  médité,  contribuent,  sinon  à  réduire 
la  distance  -  dans  l'esprit  de  l'ancienne  Alliance  elle  est  indissolublement 
liée  à  l'essence  divine  -  du  moins  à  mettre  en  valeur  le  rôle  médiateur  de 
Jésus-Christ  au  sein  de  la  nouvelle  Alliance.  À  la  suite  des  Homilies  ou  Dis- 
cours sur  l'Oraison  dominicale  (1585)  viennent  en  effet,  coup  sur  coup,  les 
Homilies,  ou  Contemplations  sur  la  Passion  deNostre  Sauveur  Jésus  Christ  et  le 
Troisième  Livre  des  Homilies . . .  sur  la  dignité  de  la  Croix  {15S6).  C'est  doncun 
moment  d'intense  concentration  sur  la  soufi'rance  humaine  du  Christ, 
solution  extrême  au  problème  de  la  distance  extrême.  "Ce  mesme  Christ 
qui  du  haut  de  ceste  Croix,  ietta  l'oeil  en  bas  sur  sa  mere  temporelle,  et 
charnelle,  &  sur  son  cher  disciple:  haussa  de  ce  mesme  lieu  sa  voix  au  Ciel, 

en  invoquant  Dieu  son  père  celeste,  &  étemel  [ ]  Ce  mesme  Christ,  et 

verbe  divin,  qui  avoit  créé  le  Soleil  et  la  terre,  a  donné  en  la  Croix,  cause 
supematurelle  au  Soleil,  de  s'obscurcir:  &  en  la  terre,  de  trembler  univer- 
sellement. Bref  ce  mesme  Christ,  qui  est  au  Ciel,  de  naissance  étemelle,  a 
souffert  mort  temporelle  en  la  Croix.  Voyez  donc  si  ceste  Croix  ne  doit  pas 
estre  tenue  pour  riche  conque,  &  nacre  recherchable:  puis  qu'elle  a  porté  la 
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précieuse  et  inestimable  perle,  &  vraye  union  divine  lesus  Christ  nostre 
Sauveur,  en  toutes  les  conditions  qui  peuvent  estre  attribuées  en  la  vraye  et 
singulière  union  de  son  humanité,  à  sa  divinité."^ 

Nous  y  voilà;  c'est  parla  souffrance  du  Christ  que,  dans  la  vision  de  Pon- 
tus  de  Tyard,  la  distance  est  abolie,  mais  non  le  sacré.  Nous  assistons  dans 
ces  homélies  au  processus  de  sacralisation  de  quelque  chose  qui  fut  infini- 
ment familier  au  poète:  le  martyre  d'un  homme.  Mais  il  ne  s'agit  plus  du 
martyre  métaphorique  de  l'amant  pétrarquiste  que  fut  le  poète  contem- 
plant une  déesse  inaccessible.  C'est  maintenant  un  Dieu  souffrant  qui  par 
son  sacrifice  invite  le  regard  et  appelle  l'amour  de  celui  qui  le  contemple. 
Renversement  des  rôles,  dont  parle  ici  même  Robert  Melançon  à  propos 
de  La  Ceppède,  et  dans  lequel  la  souffrance  elle-même  devient  sainte.  C'est 
ainsi  que  l'homélie  répond,  chez  Pontus  de  Tyard,  à  sa  poésie  d'antan. 
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L'apothéose  de  Ronsard  dans 
V  Oraison  funèbre  de  Du  Perron 


MICHEL  SIMONIN 


Le  24  février  1586,  deux  mois  après  la  mort  du  poète,  ses  obsèques  sont 
célébrées  au  collège  de  Boncourt.^  Le  matin,  l'Université  peut  entendre  la 
Laudatio  funebris  de  Veillard  et  celle  de  Critton,  dites  par  des  élèves.^ 
L'après-midi,  devant  la  Cour,  en  présence  d'une  foule  considérable  juchée 
jusque  sur  les  toits  des  bâtiments  voisins,  Jacques  Davy  du  Perron,  jeune 
Lecteur  du  Roy,  lit,  sur  le  perron  de  la  chapelle,  V  Oraison  funèbre  qui  lui  a 
été  commandée.3  Le  texte  en  sera  publié  quelques  jours  plus  tard.'*  À  deux 
reprises,  son  auteur,  malgré  l'augmentation  de  ses  charges,  remaniera  cette 
oeuvre  de  jeunesse  au  cours  des  vingt-cinq  années  suivantes.^ 

On  verra  ailleurs  tout  l'intérêt  que  présente  ce  témoignage  précoce  pour 
la  constitution  de  la  vulgate  biographique  de  Ronsard,  comment  il  rend 
compte  des  débuts  de  la  fortune  posthume  du  Vendômois  et  par  quoi  il 
instruit  sur  la  tradition  rhétorique  de  la  déploration  funèbre  à  ce  moment. 
C'est  à  un  autre  aspect  que  nous  nous  arrêterons.  Ce  court  mouvement  (il 
occupe  environ  un  cinquième  du  livre)  mais  ultime,  où  aboutit  la  haran- 
gue et  pendant  lequel  l'âme  du  défunt  vole  trouver  sa  place  auprès  de 
Dieu.** 

Étrangère,  en  l'état,  à  la  topique  de  la  célébration  funéraire,''  tout  à  la  fois 
conforme  aux  voeux  du  mourant  et  extérieure  à  son  inspiration  domi- 
nante, cette  étape  marque  une  rupture  délibérée  dans  la  conception  de  la 
gloire  et  éclaire  d'un  jour  vif  le  "changement  de  climat"  que  vit  Du  Perron 
et  auquel  il  ne  cessera,  sa  vie  durant,  de  donner  son  adhésion. 


*  ♦  * 


Dans  la  narration  de  V  Oraison  funèbre,  le  poète  ne  meurt  pas:  il  se  tourne, 
se  détourne  des  assistants.*  Première  rupture,  d'autant  plus  visible  que  le 
récit  des  instants  antérieurs  s'est  voulu  exact,  presque  vétilleux.  On  ne  nous 
a  rien  caché  des  allées  et  venues  fiévreuses  des  dernières  semaines,  du  pro- 
grès de  la  maladie  et  de  ses  rémissions.  Longtemps  cependant  l'esprit  a  su 
résister  à  l'anémie  croissante  du  corps:  Ronsard  n'a-t-il  pas  pu,  à  deux  pas 
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de  la  mort,  dicter  quelques  sonnets,  et  non  ses  moindres?^  À  l'instant  il 
vient  encore  d'engager  l'auditoire  à  ne  point  le  plaindre  mais  plutôt  à 
déplorer  sa  condition  de  survivant.  Puis,  par  un  mouvement  lent,  inchoatif, 
"comme  s'il  eust  voulu  reposer",  muni  des  saints  sacrements,  "il  com- 
mença à  se  tourner  de  l'autre  costé."  Leurre  que  cette  première  mort:  Ron- 
sard répète  sa  fin,  ne  la  vit  pas  encore. 

Cependant  toute  la  ville  de  Tours  estoit  là  en  pleurs  et  en  larmes,  qui  regret- 
toit  sa  misère  et  sa  calamité,  et  se  plaignoit  de  ceste  separation,  ainsi  que 
d'une  tyrannie  et  d'une  cruauté  de  la  destinée,  et  s'efforçoit  de  retenir  et  de 
conjurer  ce  bel  esprit,  comme  s'ils  l'eussent  peu  arrester  avecques  leurs 
mains  et  avecques  leurs  prières:  Les  Anges  d'autre  costé  assistoient  invi- 
siblement  à  ce  dernier  combat,  et  attendoient  le  département  de  ceste  belle 
ame,  pour  l'accompagner  en  son  voyage,  et  veilloient  à  l'entour  d'elle, 
cependant  qu'elle  reposoit.^" 

De  ce  temps  suspendu  entre  la  vie  et  la  mort,  entre  la  Ville  et  les  Anges,  le 
poète  s'éveillera  une  dernière  fois,  assez  conscient  pour  sentir  que  le  pro- 
grès de  la  mort  commence  à  "aliéner"  et  "desvoyer  son  cerveau",  trop  faible 
cependant  pour  contrôler  ses  propos:  "Et  pour  ceste  cause  il  appella  sa 
garde  (...)  et  luy  remonstra  (...)  quand  il  commenceroit  à  resver  qu'elle 
le  poussast,  et  qu'elle  l'en  advertist  ( . . .  )"" 

Nous  n'en  saurons  pas  plus.  Le  thrène,  sans  transition,  succède,  excla- 
matif  et  bref,  aux  propos  rapportés  du  mourant.  Ronsard  s'est  tu;  Du 
Perron  parle.  "A  pas  égaux  iront  son  renom  et  le  tien"  prophétise  Raoul 
Cailler  dans  l'unique  pièce  postliminaire  de  l'ouvrage.  L'orateur  déjà 
s'emploie  à  lui  donner  raison. 

*  *  * 


Au  silence  de  l'orateur  correspond  le  moment  de  l'envol  de  l'âme  du 
poète.  À  son  tour  il  "a  despouillé"  son  "voile  corporel",  ne  laissant  que  des 
"cendres"  dont  l'irréalité  est  ici  d'autant  plus  forte  que  la  déploration  se  fait 
en  l'absence  du  corps,  inhumé  à  Saint-Cosme.  Du  Perron,  par  une  délicate 
marque  de  respect  a  rouvert  le  Tombeau  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  là  où  la 
Reine  "Ruant  bas  de  prompte  allégresse  /  Le  voile  engourdi  de  paresse  /  De 
son  gros  fardeau  corporel:  /  Dispote  au  ciel  est  arrivée".^^ 

L'esprit  du  bienheureux  connaît  désormais  une  liberté  que  le  pané- 
gyriste va  faire  sienne.  Encore  un  instant,  il  semble  se  souvenir  de  1' 
"Hymne  triumphal  sur  le  trépas  de  Marguerite  de  Valois":  "Qui  r'enforcera 
ma  voix?  /  Et  qui  fera  que  je  vole  /  Jusqu'au  ciel  à  cette  fois  /  Sur  l'aile  de  ma 
parolle?"  se  demandait  Ronsard;"  "qui  est-ce  qui  donnera  de  l'eau  à  mon 
chef,  comme  diet  le  Prophète,  et  qui  est-ce  qui  donnera  des  fontaines  de 
larmes  à  mes  yeux  ( . . .  )?"  feint,  oratoirement  de  s'interroger  Du  Perron.^* 
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De  fait  sa  résolution  est  prise:  il  osera  peindre  l'inconnaissable  avec  la 
même  curiosité  à  laquelle  il  s'était  asservi  pour  rapporter  les  derniers 
moments.  Deuxième  incartade  au  regard  de  la  tradition,  telle  qu'elle  s'ex- 
prime dans  le  Tombeau  de  Ronsard}^ 

Sans  doute  trouvera-t-on,  entre  la  topique  du  recueil  collectif  et  celle  de 
VOraison  funèbre,  quelques  points  de  contact.  Ici  comme  là,  la  mort  du 
poète  marque  la  fin  des  Muses;  d'accord  avec  Pontus  de  Tyard,  Pasquier,  R. 
Estienne  ou  Pierre  Pithou,  comme  l'avaient  dit  le  matin  de  la  cérémonie 
les  professeurs  Veillard  et  Critton,  Du  Perron  pense  que  "maintenant  (...) 
la  poésie  est  esteinte  et  abolie:  (...)  maintenant  (...)  les  Muses  sont 
délaissées  et  abandonnées".^^  Mais  ce  lieu  obligé,  et  donc  partagé,  sert  sur- 
tout à  mettre  en  évidence  la  différence  des  démarches.  Les  contributeurs 
du  Tombeau,  à  trois  exceptions  près,  s'attachaient  seulement  à  célébrer  la 
vie  et  l'oeuvre;  le  futur  cardinal  poursuit  Ronsard  dans  son  éternité. 

La  démarche  est  à  peine  esquissée  par  Galland.  Robert  Gamier  dans, 
son  Elégie  sur  le  trespas  de  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  dédiée  à  Desportes,  suit  le  Ven- 
dômois  aux  Champs  Élysées.  Là  le  défunt  sait  devoir  retrouver  entre  les 
"vieux  Poètes",  "le  grand  Eumolpe,  et  le  divin  Orphée,  /  Et  Line,  et  Am- 
phion,  /  Et  Musée,  et  celuy  dont  la  plume  eschauffée  /  Mit  en  cendre  Ilion  / 
Le  louangeur  Thebain,  le  chantre  de  Mantoue,  /  Le  lyrique  Latin,  /  Et 
avecques  Seneque,  honneur  de  Cordoue,  /  L'amoureux  Florentin",  les 
voix  amies  qui  se  sont  tues.  Il  erre  désormais  "A  l'ombre  des  vergers,  /  Où 
chargent  en  tout  temps,  assurez  de  la  bise,  /  Les  jaunes  orengers".^''  Décor 
païen,  familier  à  qui  a  fréquenté  les  poésies  ronsardiennes  écrites  entre 
1553  et  1559  mais  depuis  longtemps  devenu  étranger,  voire  odieux,  à 
l'homme  vieilli  qui  vient  de  s'éteindre. 

Bertaud  est  plus  heureux,  sa  fiction  plus  élaborée.^*  À  la  nouvelle  de  la 
mort  de  Ronsard,  France  court  se  plaindre  auprès  de  Jupiter  qui  "durant  ce 
temps-là /( . . .  )/Banquetoit  chez  Thetis  la  belle  Néréide".  Le  dieu  n'avait- 
il  pas  promis  que  le  poète:  "N'arriveroit  jamais  à  la  dernière  fin"?  Sans 
doute  convient-il  aussitôt,  mais  France  est  bien  mal  avisée  de  lui  adresser 
ce  reproche  car  ce  corps,  comme  tout  ici  bas,  est  sujet  à  mourir.  Ce  n'était 
point  de  lui  qu'il  était  question  dans  le  serment  contesté;  c'est  à  la  "vive 
renommée"  du  défunt  qui  "Survivant  à  sa  mort  tient  sa  gloire  animée."  Et 
pour  mieux  s'en  assurer  le  dieu  a  chargé  son  Mercure,  c'est-à-dire  Du 
Perron,  de  prononcer  la  "funèbre  harangue". 

Muets  ou  bien  paganisants,  par  réserve  ou  par  convention,  les  con- 
tributeurs du  Tombeau  n'ont  pas  rompu  avec  la  conception  humaniste  de 
la  gloire.^'  Elle  n'est  sans  doute  pas  toute  l'immortalité  qu'il  prêterait  au 
Vendômois,  si  loisir  leur  était  donné  de  s'en  expliquer,  mais  ils  n'entendent 
pas  s'aventurer  sur  ce  terrain,  unanimes  en  dépit  de  leur  diversité. 

*  *  * 
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Sur  pareil  fond,  VOraison  funèbre  tranche.  Non  seulement  Du  Perron 
campe  Ronsard  en  son  séjour  d'immortalité  mais  il  s'y  attarde,  s'y  com- 
plaît, confiant  dans  la  légitimité  de  son  audace,  conscient  aussi  de  la 
nécessité  d'en  éclairer  le  fondement. 

Le  passage  de  la  vie  à  la  mort  bousculait  déjà  plusieurs  poncifs.  De  la 
dangereuse  présence  de  Satan  pendant  l'agonie,  il  ne  restait  nulle  trace, 
tout  au  plus  une  vision  suspecte,  gommée  dès  la  seconde  édition.^"  Quiétude 
de  la  fin,  assurance  du  lendemain.  L'éventualité  d'une  pénitence  au  purga- 
toire est  à  peine  mentionnée.^^  L'âme  du  poète  vit  une  transfiguration 
immédiate,  l'apothéose  n'attend  pas: 

il  semble  que  c'est  porter  envie  à  sa  félicité,  que  d'avoir  regret  qu'il  soit 
délivré  de  la  charge  et  des  incommoditez,  que  ce  corps  caduque  et  périss- 
able luy  apportoit  (...)  et  que  ceste  belle  ame  estant  desveloppée  des 
empeschements  du  corps  et  de  l'opacité  de  la  matière  (...)  soit  mainte- 
nant unie  et  conjointe  immédiatement  avecques  Dieu:  et  qu'estant  toute 
nuë  et  toute  descouverte,  elle  contemple  aussi  nuement  et  à  descouvert 
ceste  supreme  intelligence,  qui  est  la  mesme  pureté  et  la  mesme  simplicité, 
jouyssant  de  la  privaulté  et  de  la  familiarité  que  les  Anges  ont  avec  elle,  et  se 
riant  de  tous  les  autres  plaisirs,  qui  ne  sont  qu'ombres  et  fantosme  en  com- 
paraison de  ceste  unique  félicité." 


î 


Non  content  de  nous  assurer  du  destin  céleste  de  Ronsard,  Du  Perro 
précise  la  situation  de  l'âme  du  poète,  décrit  sa  plénitude  et  campe  même 
ses  occupations: 

Là  où  il  est  eslevé  ne  pénètre  aucune  douleur  ny  aucune  tristesse.  Là  ne 
s'éprouve  sinon  un  perpétuel  excès  de  joye  et  de  félicité.  Là  ne  s'entendent 
que  chants  d'allégresse  et  de  ravissement.  Là  il  compose  et  consacre  luy- 
mesme  des  hymnes  à  la  louange  du  Souverain,  meslant  sa  voix  parmy  ceux 
qui  l'appellent  incessamment,  Sainct,  Sainct,  Sainct,  Dieu  des  armées 

Ainsi,  rendu  aux  cieux,  Ronsard  poursuit-il  son  oeuvre,  dans  la  veine 
même  de  ses  dernières  productions  terrestres,  réalisant  devant  le  Créateur 
non  "Ce  chant  que  Dieu  dessus  ma  lyre  joiie"  mais  une  variation  sur 
l'hymnaire  chrétien  dont  Du  Perron  traduira  quelques  pièces.^ 

Ni  cet  emploi  céleste,  ni  la  peinture  de  la  félicité  du  poète  ne  doivent  rien 
au  hasard.  Ils  répondent  à  un  projet  concerté  dont  il  importe  de  décou^ 
les  fondements  théologiques. 


*  *  * 
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En  1585,  vers  la  fin  de  l'année.  Du  Perron  prononce  devant  le  roi,  à  Vin- 
cennes  un  Discours  spirituel  sur  le  premier  verset  du  Pseaume  CXXII,  qu'il 
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publiera  peu  de  temps  après,  à  coup  sûr  avant  1 588.^5  L'exorde,  par  les  ren- 
contres textuelles  qui  s'y  remarquent  avec  celui  du  panégyrique,^^  a  dû  être 
écrit  (ou  plus  exactement  récrit)  en  même  temps.  Sur  le  sujet,  qui  "ne 
requiert  pas  beaucoup  d'enrichissement",  le  Lecteur  se  contentera  d'ap- 
porter "ce  peu  d'éclaircissement  et  de  lumière"  qu'il  pourra  "tirer  tant  de  la 
philosophie,  que  de  la  Théologie  Scholastique"  (p.  541).  Dès  ce  moment,  et 
alors  qu'il  n'a  pas  encore  quitté  l'état  laïc  -  sa  conversion  au  catholicisme 
n'est  elle-même  pas  très  ancienne  -,  le  Lecteur  se  montre  convaincu  que  sa 
"profession  (...)  a  tousjours  eu  beaucoup  de  convenance  et  d'affinité 
avecques  la  Théologie". 

On  va  voir  que  l'exposé  éclaire  singulièrement  et  la  place  faite  à  l'apo- 
théose et  l'importance  qui  lui  est  donnée.  Du  Perron  commence  par  rap- 
peler que  "la  cognoissance  de  Dieu  (...)  est  la  science  des  sciences,  la 
sapience  des  sapiences,  et  la  lumière  des  lumières."  Au  regard  d'elle  "toutes 
les  autres  cognoissances  que  nostre  ame  se  peut  proposer,  ne  sont  qu'ig- 
norance  et  ténèbres."  C'est  que  "son  sujet"  est  "si  excellent  et  élevé  par 
dessus  les  sujets  de  toutes  les  autres  sciences  d'un  si  grand  intervalle  (...) 
que  nostre  entendement  ne  le  peut  comprendre,  et  que  nos  paroles  ne  peu- 
vent suffire  à  l'exprimer  ( . . .  )".  Notre  connaissance  de  Dieu  "sera  (...) 
pleinement  accomplie  (...)  dautant  que  là  haut  nous  verrons  à  yeux 
ouverts,  et  contemplerons  face  à  face"  le  créateur.  S'arrête-t-on  "en  toutes 
les  autres  cognoissances",  que  l'on  doit  prendre  garde  à  que  "ce  ne  sont  pas 
les  choses,  ny  les  essences  des  choses,  qui  s'unissent  et  se  conjoignent  à 
nostre  ame,  non  plus  que  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  choses  mesmes  qui  sont  receuës 
dedans  les  glaces  et  dedans  les  miroirs."^^ 

*  *  * 

Rouvrons  maintenant  VOraison  funèbre:  on  croit  y  lire,  appliquée  à 
notre  poète,  l'illustration  pratique  de  ce  propos. 

Ronsard  avait  quelque  titre  à  ce  que  son  âme  contemplât  la  Vérité  parce 
que  dès  son  séjour  terrestre  le  Créateur  avait,  par  le  moyen  de  la  Poésie, 
entrepris  de  l'en  instruire: 

(...)  ainsi  ce  grand  Ronsard  qui  par  une  inspiration  divine  et  par  une 
science  intérieure  avoit  l'intelligence  de  tous  les  mystères  de  la  poésie,  les- 
quels il  devoit  annoncer  et  exposer  aux  hommes  de  sa  nation,  il  n'estoit 
point  nécessaire  qu'il  eust  d'ouye  pour  apprendre  aucune  doctrine  des  aut- 
res: d'autant  qu'il  devoit  avoir  la  congnoissance  de  toutes  choses  en  luy- 
mesme,  et  estre  enseigné  de  Dieu  particulièrement  et  immédiatement,  non 
point  par  des  oreilles  chamelles  et  matérielles,  mais  par  les  oreilles  du 
coeur,  et  par  les  oreilles  de  la  pensée.^* 
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Si  Du  Perron  établit  sans  peine  ce  qui  nous  doit  faire  croire  à  l'apothéose 
du  défunt,  il  reste  plus  évasif  sur  les  moyens  qui  lui  permettent,  à  lui 
orateur,  de  nous  la  peindre.  Le  Discours  spirituel  rappelait  une  condition: 
pour  connaître  la  "bien-heureuse  vision  de  Dieu",  il  convient  d'y  aspirer, 
d'en  avoir  l'appétit.  En  attendant,  les  vivants  sauront  s'édifier  au  moyen  de 
signes  aussi  apparents  que  le  "Soleil"  et  les  "Cieux",  manifestes  pour  tous 
des  "oeuvres"  et  des  "merveilles"  de  Dieu.  À  l'évidence  convaincu  de  la 
force  de  sa  démonstration,  édifiante  et  simple,  il  la  reprendra  beaucoup 
plus  tard  dans  un  "Sermon  faict  à  Sens  le  jour  de  la  Toussaint":^^  autant 
d'hymnes  célestes  qui  continuent  1'  "Hymne  du  Ciel".'" 

Mais  le  moyen  de  passer  de  la  célébration  intuitive,  fût-elle  nourrie  de 
contemplation  astrale,  à  la  description  circonstanciée?  Du  Perron  tient  sa 
science  d'un  songe  théologique  qui  protège  son  audace  et  éclaire  sa 
science.3^  Car  que  sait-il  du  sort  de  cette  âme  qui  vient  de  s'envoler?  De 
quoi  s'autorise-t-il  pour  décider  qu'elle  ne  connaît  pas  le  séjour  au  purga- 
toire? Le  panégyriste  convient  en  passant  que  "pour  luy  (...)  nous  n'avons 
point  de  certitude"  et  que  tout  ce  que  "nous  pouvons",  c'est  "luy  assister  de  nos 
prières  et  de  nos  oraisons  pour  ayder  à  mettre"  son  âme  "hors  de  ces  peines 
temporelles",^^  mais  il  ne  s'exprime  pas  moins  comme  si  cette  étape  était 
déjà  franchie,  la  dette  du  mort  acquittée.  Sa  conviction  est  faite,  le  poète 
séjourne  parmi  les  bienheureux.  Comment  dès  lors  dire  l'indicible,  assurer 
l'incertain?  Il  "n'est  pas  en  la  puissance  de  nos  yeux,  qui  sont  mortels  et 
corruptibles,  de  pouvoir  supporter  la  splendeur  de  ta  face  qui  est  claire  et 
luisante  comme  le  Soleil,  et  celle  de  tes  yeux  qui  sont  resplendissants 
comme  les  estoilles.  Il  n'est  pas  en  nostre  puissance  de  regarder  ceste 
source  de  lumière,  de  laquelle  tu  es  enceint  et  environné,  et  dont  nous  ne 
recepvons  icy-bas  qu'un  bien  petit  rayon  encore  à  travers  une  infinité 
d'ombres  et  de  nuages,  jusques  à  ce  que  nous  ayons  despouillé  ce  voile  cor- 
porel qui  nous  tient  envelopez.""  Discours  impossible,  reconnu  pour  tel, 
et  combien  longuement,  avant  d'être  tenu: 

Il  fault  donc  que  nous  attendions  la  voix  de  l'Archange,  le  son  de  la  trom- 
pette, la  transformation  du  Ciel,  le  changement  de  la  terre,  la  dissolution  et 
liberté  des  elements,  le  renouvellement  et  la  reformation  du  monde:  et  ce 
sera  alors  que  nous  verrons  ce  grand  et  illustre  Ronsard^^ 

Nous  n'attendrons  pas  aussi  longtemps.  Du  Perron  a  déjà  dit  et  s'apprête  à 
dire  encore,  en  termes  hymniques,  le  triomphe  chrétien  du  poète  parce  que 
soit  sa  "belle  ame  {var.  image)^'  et  glorieuse"  lui  apparaît  "en  songe  toutes 
les  nuicts",  soit  parce  que  "la  vérité  de  la  chose  (var.  l'estre)"  ou  "la  force"  de 
sa  "passion",  la  lui  "représente  ainsi  ( . . .  )".'^ 

C'est  donc  dans  le  songe  ou  dans  la  volonté  divine  ou  dans  la  clair- 
voyance induite  par  la  douleur  que  la  narration  de  l'apothéose  trouve  tout 
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à  la  fois  ses  occasions  et  les  garants  de  son  authenticité.  \S  Oraison  funèbre 
ne  peut  aller  plus  loin;  elle  s'achève  sur  cette  consolation  téméraire. 

Sur  la  foi  de  quelques  rares  citations  de  Plutarque,  sans  doute  trop  nom- 
breuses encore  à  être  mesurées  à  l'aune  de  l'esthétique  classique,^''  on  a 
voulu  voir  dans  ce  texte  un  mélange  incongru  d'inspiration  paganisante  et 
chrétienne.  C'est  mal  mesurer  le  travail  de  christianisation  auquel  se  livre 
l'auteur,  en  accord  du  reste  et  avec  le  dernier  Ronsard  et  avec  les  plus  pres- 
tigieux de  ses  proches.  Ne  voit-on  pas  Guy  Le  Fèvre  de  La  Boderie  dédier  à 
Ronsard  celle  de  ses  Hymnes  ecclésiastiques  qui  raconte  la  déroute  des 
divinités  païennes?^*  Au-delà  de  ces  interventions  ponctuelles,  c'est  à  la 
relecture  complète  de  l'oeuvre  du  Vendômois  qu'invite  son  célébrant.  Ron- 
sard lutte-t-il  de  sa  plume  contre  les  "livrets"  que  "sous  le  nom  de  chansons 
spirituelles,  et  aultres  tiltres  spécieux"  les  réformés  "faisoient  courir  (...) 
par  les  mains  du  simple  peuple",  qu'il  lui  est  donné,  son  dernier  moment 
venu,  de  vérifier  par  lui-même  l'ampleur  de  sa  victoire: 

Car  des  vers  spirituels  que  les  autres  desesperoient  de  pouvoir  faire  en  leur 
plus  belle  disposition,  il  les  prononçoit  encore  qu'il  tiroit  desjà  à  la  fin,  et 
qu'il  avoit  quasi  par  manière  de  dire  la  mort  dedans  la  bouche.^' 

Par  son  action,  le  poète  a  confisqué  aux  protestants  cette  épithète  de 
"spirituels"  et  l'a  restituée  à  la  vraie  foi.  D'avoir  su  mettre  la  force  de  sa 
rhétorique  au  service  de  l'apologétique  catholique,  Ronsard  se  trouvera 
récompensé.'*" 

Mais  la  leçon  qu'en  tire  Du  Perron  n'est  pas  "particulière".  En  se  sau- 
vant, Ronsard  sauve  l'Église  et  fonde  l'humanisme  dévot:  il  "s'aida  si  à  pro- 
pos d'une  science  prophane,  ce  sembloit,  comme  estoit  la  sienne,  (...)  et 
sçeut  si  bien  apporter  les  richesses  et  les  thresors  d'Âgypte  en  la  terre 
Saincte,  que  l'on  recognut  incontinent  que  toute  l'elegance  et  toute  la 
douceur  des  lettres  et  de  l'humanité  n'estoit  pas  du  costé  des  hérétiques."'*^ 
Qu'importe  ici  que  le  tableau  manque  de  nuance:  il  édifie  à  travers  Du 
Perron  sur  l'orientation  complexe  que  prend  alors  la  pastorale. 

Négligeant,  sans  condamner  autrement  que  par  de  la  condescen- 
dance, les  autres  productions,  le  panégyriste  veut  que  celui  dont  l'âme 
maintenant  est  récompensée  par  la  vision  de  Dieu,  ait  été  le  visionnaire 
des  Hymnes  et  le  bretteur  des  Discours.  Fait  significatif,  il  ordonne,  con- 
tre la  chronologie  et  contre  le  rangement  des  Œuvres,^^  les  derniers 
avant  les  premiers.  C'est  qu'il  voit  entre  ces  deux  formes  d'expression 
poétique,  une  forte  solidarité  et  une  nécessaire  progression.  À  elles 
deux,  elles  emblématisent  ce  que  doit  être  la  littérature  chrétienne  du 
moment:  de  reconquête  triomphante  et  d'approfondissement  pieux. 
Elle  sera  aux  mains  d'  "orateurs",  proches  des  théologiens  mais  per- 
suadés qu'ils  doivent  se  garder  de  disputer  sur  la  divine  science.  On 
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n'avait  pas  été  aussi  prudent  à  l'âge  téméraire  de  la  pré-réforme. 

Est-ce  à  dire  que  l'oeuvre  de  Ronsard  peut  et  doit  être  continuée  par  les 
mêmes  moyens?  On  attendrait  que  le  protégé  de  Desportes-dont  on  sait 
qu'il  rima  avec  succès  des  Poesies  chrestiennes  et  traduisit  en  vers  les 
Psaumes  -  s'en  montrât  convaincu.  Il  n'en  est  rien.  La  mort  du  Grand  Pan 
est  sans  remède,  et  ce  n'est  pas  formule  convenue  d'apaisement.  L'époque 
peut  bien  encore  encourager  une  inflation  de  vers  chrétiens  -  à  laquelle  Du 
Perron  met  la  main  -,  l'essentiel  désormais  se  fait  ailleurs.  À  l'Académie? 
Sans  doute,  pour  l'usage  de  quelques-uns.  Dans  les  congrégations?  Le 
public,  en  partie  le  même,  est  à  peine  plus  large.  En  chaire,  certainement,  et 
pour  tous.  Fini  l'âge  de  la  poésie,  commence  celui  de  l'éloquence.^^  Ce 
n'aura  pas  été  l'attention  la  moins  coquette  de  Du  Perron  dans  son  Oraison 
que  de  s'appliquer  à  traduire  en  prose,  sans  jamais  les  citer,  les  vers  de  Ron- 
sard qu'il  goûte  le  plus,  qu'ils  soient  pris,  comme  on  l'a  vu  de  1'  "Hymne  du 
Ciel",  ou  encore  de  1'  "Hymne  des  Astres"  et  surtout  des  Derniers  vers,  dont 
deux  sonnets  font  l'objet,  d'une  édition  à  l'autre,  de  transcriptions  chaque 
fois  plus  précises  et  genereuses."*^  La  prose  prend  désormais  à  la  Cour,  et 
bientôt  ailleurs,  la  place  dominante  qui  avait  été  celle  de  la  poésie.  Décidé- 
ment il  était  temps  que  mourût  Ronsard. 
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Du  Printemps  aux  Tragiques,  nulle  solution  de  continuité  ne  rompt  la 
cohérence  de  l'œuvre  d'Aubigné:  non  seulement  les  groupements  thémati- 
ques, le  système  des  images  et  des  figures,  les  réseaux  signifiants  dessinant 
son  mythe  personnel  y  demeurent  stables,  à  travers  la  différence  des  regis- 
tres discursifs,  mais  encore  une  même  activité  s'y  déploie,  depro-testation, 
de  témoignage  devant  un  Tribunal  imaginaire,  appelé  à  voir  et  à  juger  la 
culpabilité  et  l'innocence,  à  donner  au  crime  exemplaire  un  châtiment 
exemplaire. 

Cette  insistance  d'un  même  scheme  dynamique  qui  fait  monter  la  pro- 
testation vers  le  Ciel  se  remarque  jusque  dans  les  coïncidences  de  certains 
montages  structurels:  le  dernier  sonnet  de  L'Hécatombe,  clôturant  la  cen- 
taine en  lui  assurant  l'unité  d'une  petite  totalité,^  le  dernier  livre  des  Tragi- 
ques, septième  sceau  fermant  l'œuvre  dans  sa  perfection  symbolique, 
mettent  également  en  scène  un  procès  tenu  devant  une  Cour  de  Justice,  "la 
celeste  Cour  /  Où  se  preuvent  les  mains  innocentes  ou  pures"  {Héc.  C,  v.  5- 
6),  le  Tribunal  céleste  où,  en  "cet  acte  dernier"  (VII,  v.  753)  de  la  Tragédie, 
L'Éternel  vient  juger,  prononçant  "la  dernière  sentence"  (v.  864). 

Dans  Le  Printemps,  dansL^5  Tragiques,  \a  mise  en  scène  judiciaire  éclaire 
une  situation  triangulaire  opposant  accusé,  accusateur  et  juge,  qui  repro- 
duit une  situation  dramatique  fondamentale  à  trois  personnages,  bourreau, 
victime,  témoins.  Ici  et  là,  cette  situation  se  constitue  en  spectacle,  sous  l'oeil 
d'un  Voyeur  tout-puissant,  haut  placé,  appelé  à  l'apprécier  "car  ceci  du 
haut  ciel  tu  verras"  (V,  v.  361). 


Néanmoins,  de  l'un  à  l'autre  texte,  la  situation  communicationnelle  est 
marquée  par  un  dispositif  différent.  Dans  Le  Printemps,  la  relation  initiale 
est  duelle:  conformément  à  la  topique  du  Canzoniere,  un  locuteur  s'adresse 
à  un  allocutaire  dans  un  discours  persuasif,  écrit  ici  en  code  néo- 
pétrarquiste.  Mais  chacun  des  deux  rôles  principaux  se  dédouble:  le 
locuteur  y  parle  en  tant  que  victime,  liée  à  son  bourreau  par  le  jeu  sado- 
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masochiste,  et  en  tant  que  témoin  de  l'accusation,  s'adressant  à  un  cou- 
pable qu'il  s'agit  de  faire  condamner.  L'allocutaire  de  son  côté  s'y  constitue 
à  la  fois  en  tant  que  destinataire  d'un  message  amoureux,  et  en  tant  que 
juge-arbitre,  appelé  à  apprécier  les  dommages  subis: 

Ma  maistresse  sera  pour  moy  à  ce  besoin. 
Je  la  veux  pour  arbitre,  ou  juge,  ou  pour  tesmoin 
(//^c.XLV,  107,  V.  9-10) 

En  tant  qu'accusateur,  le  locuteur  veut  contraindre  le  juge-arbitre-témoin 
à  attester  la  véracité  d'un  discours  inscrit  dans  les  marques  corporelles 
comme  autant  de  lettres  sanglantes: 

J'ouvre  mon  estommac,  une  tumbe  sanglante 
De  maux  enseveliz:  pour  Dieu,  tourne  tes  yeux, 
Diane,  et  voy  au  fond  mon  cueur  party  en  deux 
Et  mes  poumons  gravez  d'une  ardeur  vioUente  . . . 
(S/.  VI,  211), 

à  voir  ce  qu'il  ne  veut  pas  voir;  en  tant  que  victime,  il  entend  établir  un  pacte 
avec  son  bourreau,  et  opérer,  par  l'auto-mutilation  sacrificielle,  une 
médiation  qui  détourne  la  violence.  Faute  de  succès,  à  la  médiation 
succède  le  recours  au  système  judiciaire,  où  se  reconstitue  la  scène  triangu- 
laire tribunal  /  accusé  /  accusateur: 

Au  tribunal  d'amour,  apprès  mon  dernier  jour. 
Mon  coeur  sera  porté,  diffamé  de  bruslures. 
Il  sera  exposé  . . . 

(C  168,  v.  1) 

Dans  Les  Tragiques,  le  rôle  du  destinataire  est  tenu  par  deux  acteurs;  l'in- 
terlocuteur privilégié  est  Dieu,  qui  a  "donné  l'argument"  (L'Autheur  à  son 
Livre,  v.  410),  et  qui  est  garant  de  la  véridicité  affichée: 

Ainsi  les  visions  qui  seront  ici  peintes 
Seront  exemples  vrais  . . . 

(VI,  V.  89-90), 

caution  d'autant  plus  irrécusable  que  l'organe  humain  n'est  que  l'instru- 
ment de  la  parole  divine: 

Que  je  ne  sois  qu'organe  à  la  celeste  voix 
(VI,  V.  59), 

et  que  tout  mensonge  est  interdit  lorsque  l'allocutaire  voit  tout:  "mentir  je 
ne  t'ose"  (IV,  v.  37,  discours  à  la  Conscience).  Les  interlocuteurs  secondaires 
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sont  les  hommes,  divisés  en  deux  classes,  les  enfants  de  vérité,  les  serfs  de 
vanité,  un  auditoire  constitué  soit  en  témoins,  soit  en  accusés.  Si  le  premier 
allocutaire  atteste  la  véridicité  de  la  narration,  les  autres  justifient  la  mise 
en  discours  /  mise  en  récit  de  la  vérité.^ 

À  ce  dédoublement  du  destinataire,  correspond  un  double  jeu  du  des- 
tinateur;  en  tant  qu'organe  de  la  céleste  voix,  s'adressant  à  son  allocutaire 
privilégié.  Dieu,  dont  il  s'autorise  pour  reproduire  sa  parole: 

Il  n'y  a  rien  du  mien  ni  de  l'homme  en  ce  lieu. 
Voici  les  propres  mots  des  organes  de  Dieu. 
(VII,  V.  221-2), 

il  a  pour  projet  de  le  contraindre  à  juger,  à  punir  /  récompenser: 

Porte  ITieur  ou  malheur,  l'arrest  que  je  prononce 
(VII,  V.  10) 

Sadressant,  d'autre  part,  en  tant  que  porte-parole  des  opprimés,  aux  hom- 
mes qu'il  \\x\faut  transformer  en  témoins  de  l'injustice,  il  joue  le  rôle  de 
l'avocat,  "Qui  l'oreille  et  le  coeur  anime  des  François"  (VI,  v.  60): 

Ames  dessous  l'autel  victimes  des  idoles. 
Je  preste  à  vos  courroux  le  fiel  de  mes  paroles 
(IV,  V.  53-54), 

intermédiaire  entre  victimes  et  juge. 

Quel  que  soit  le  dispositif  de  la  mise  en  scène  judiciaire,  une  constante  se 
fait  jour:  c'est  en  terme  d'obligation  réciproque  que  se  définissent  les  relations 
de  l'allocuteur  à  l'allocutaire;  soumis  à  l'autorité  d'une  voix  d'en  haut  qui 
édicté  ses  impératifs,  l'allocuteur  pourtant  s'efforce  de  "posséder"  son 
allocutaire.  Maître  ou  Maîtresse,  Dieu  ou  Diane,  en  le  forçant  d'abord  à 
voir  les  scènes  qu'il  construit  en  régisseur  du  spectacle,  comme  autant  de 
visions  exemplaires,  ensuite  à  jouer  le  rôle  d'arbitre.  Un  contrat  se  met  en 
place  dans  cette  situation  de  communication  particulière,  avec  distribu- 
tion des  rôles,  et  obligations  de  part  et  d'autre:  du  côté  du  locuteur,  l'obliga- 
tion de  dire  vrai,  constamment  affirmée  comme  un  impératif;  au  lieu  des 
"charmeresses  feintes"  un  discours  de  la  vérité  adressé  aux  enfans  de  vérité 
(VI,  1106-7),  au  lieu  d'une  plainte  mensongère,  le  discours  d'un  coeur  et 
I  d'un  corps  souffrants:  si  "mesmes  signes  ont  l'amour  vraye  et  la  feincte" 
\  {Héc.  LIV,  117,  V.  10).  la  mise  à  nu  attestera  la  vérité  d'une  passion  non 
i  feinte,  en  guise  de  "preuve  d'amour"  irrécusable  {Héc.  LIV,  1 17,  v.  13-14). 
!|  Du  côté  de  l'allocutaire,  l'obligation  de  tenir  parole,  de  respecter  sa  pro- 
messe: "Comme  tu  as  promis,  donne  ..."  (VI,  v.  15). 
Quel  que  soit  le  registre  discursif,  et  le  "genre  d'escrire",  un  même  type  de 
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contrat  détermine  les  rapports  entre  partenaires:  analogue  à  celui  qui  lie  le 
Prince  à  ses  sujets,  un  même  réseau  de  "debvoirs  mutuels"  0^%^  le  fidèle  et 
son  Dieu,  le  serviteur  et  sa  maîtresse,  sur  le  mode  galant  ou  dramatique 
dans  Le  Printemps,  sur  le  mode  tragique  dans  Les  Tragiques. 


La  situation  de  communication  se  trouve  donc  régie  par  ce  réseau 
d'obligations  réciproques  qui,  lorsqu'il  s'actualise  dans  une  mise  en  scène 
judiciaire,  comme  on  l'a  vu,  est  à  mettre  en  rapport  avec  les  structures 
rhétoriques  des  recueils,  où  le  discours-cadre  est  précisément  de  type 
judiciaire.^  Mais  le  contrat  qui  fixe  la  répartition  des  rôles  dans  la  situation 
de  communication  est  aussi  le  reflet  du  contrat  qui,  dans  l'imaginaire 
d'Aubigné,  détermine  les  relations  entre  partenaires,  dans  la  vie  sociale, 
dans  la  vie  amoureuse,  dans  la  vie  religieuse.  L'insistance  à  établir  un 
pacte,  à  fixer  une  convention,  à  distribuer  dettes  et  obligations,  témoigne 
d'une  obsession  du  lien  juridique,  qui  se  révèle  dans  toute  l'œuvre 
d'Aubigné,  quel  que  soit  son  registre. 

Il  faut  rappeler  l'abondant  lexique  qui  renvoie  à  l'intertexte  juridique  et 
judiciaire:  contrats  et  conventions,  conventions  et  promesses,  traité,  caution, 
bonne foy,foy  jurée,  foy  violée,  rompre  la  loy,  octroy,  dispositions,  etc.  dans  le 
Deb  voir  mutuel;  mais  aussi  dans  Le  Printemps,  de  façon  plus  étonnante, 
faire  preuve,  procès,  cause,  juge,  loix,  faire  preuve,  secours,  assister  (en  justice), 
rançon,  plaider,  ajourner,  demander  la  somme  et  l'interest,  reparer  l'injustice  et 
l 'injure, payer  l 'usure,  arbitre, juge  ou  tesmoin ,  récuser,  droipt  escript  ne  coutume 
ne  loix,juge  et  partie,  bannir,  condamné,  tribunal,  celeste  Cour, preuve,  deman- 
der justice  au  Juge,  accuser,  punir,  peines,  forfait,  punition,  justice,  suplice,  etc.; 
et  jusque  dans  les  Meditations  sur  les  Pseaumes:  termes  et  mauvais  payeurs, 
loix  et  obligation,  arrhe,  gage  (496),  recognoissance  et  hypothèque,  tiltre  (de 
propriété)/a/re  le  procès  (498),  traictez,  se  soustraire  aux  charges,  exercer  la  jus- 
tice (499),  tributs  (503),  succession  {506),gages  (5 13),  reparer  les  fautes,  payer  la 
peine,  salaires  (514),  requestes,  payer  la  rançon,  héritage  {5\5),  garantir,  poten- 
ces (516),  prisons,  sentence,  asile,  exil  (520),  advocat  (531),  justice,  criminels^ 
cachots  Jbtfait  (538),  corrompre  lejugejbrfaiture  (539),  etc.  Ce  lexique  est  par- 
ticulièrement important,  on  pouvait  s'y  attendre,  dans  Les  Tragiques, 
notamment  aux  livres  III  Chambre  Dorée,  VI  Vengeances,  et  YllJugement, 
dont  les  titres  mêmes  évoquent  le  lieu,  la  finalité,  et  les  rituels  d'un  même 
procès,  toujours  recommencé  . . . 

Outre  la  présence  insistante  de  ce  lexique,  la  répétition  obsédante  de 
scènes  identiques,  aisément  superposables  dans  toute  l'œuvre,  où  se  tient 
un  procès  devant  une  cour,  où  se  plaide  une  défense,  ou  un  réquisitoire,  où 
se  prononce  un  jugement,  et  s'exécute  une  sentence,  comme,  parallèle- 
ment, la  transformation  du  locuteur  en  avocat  ou  en  procureur,  et  de 
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l'allocutaire  en  témoin,  en  arbitre  ou  en  juge,  sont  l'indice  de  la  fascination 
qu'exerce  sur  l'imaginaire  d'Aubigné  le  rituel  de  la  Justice  et  de  ses  œuvres. 
Rappelons  seulement  cette  scène  dramatique,  rapportée  dans  Sa  vie  à  ses 
enfants:  le  jeune  Agrippa,  âgé  de  huit  ans  et  demi,  passe  par  Amboise  en 
compagnie  de  son  père,  y  voit  "les  testes  de  ses  compagnons  d'Amboise 
encore  recognoissables  sur  un  bout  de  potence",  et  se  voit  imposer  par  la 
voix  paternelle,  de  façon  solennelle,  l'alternative,  vengeance  ou  malé- 
diction . .  .* 

Parmi  l'ensemble  des  activités  de  la  vie  judiciaire,  Aubigné  privilégie, 
dans  les  contrats  et  les  conventions,  les  traités  et  les  pactes,  tout  ce  qui 
garantit  ou  doit  garantir  \e  respect  de  la  parole  lorsqu'elle  s'engage  dans  une 
promesse  qui  vaut  pour  un  acte,  lorsque  dire,  c'est  faire,  tout  ce  qui  règle  les 
modalités  de  l'échange,  du  don  et  du  contre-don,  de  la  dette  et  de  la 
créance.  La  notion  juridique  de  contrat,  qui  fonde  la  loi  morale,  est  au  cen- 
tre de  la  vision  du  monde  d'Aubigné:  elle  règle  à  la  fois  et  de  la  même 
manière,  outre  le  rapport  du  fils  au  père  dans  la  fiction  autobiographique, 
les  relations  sociales  au  sein  de  la  Cité,  les  relations  sentimentales  et  eroti- 
ques dans  le  commerce  amoureux,  les  relations  du  croyant  à  Dieu  dans 
l'échange  spirituel. 

Du  côté  du  politique,  le  titre  du  traité  Du  Debvoir  mutuel  Des  Roys  et  des 
Subects  rappelle  un  passage  des  Vindiciae:  "on  voit  assez  quel  est  et  quel 
doit  estre  le  droit  et  le  debvoir  du  prince  envers  le  peuple  et  du  peuple 
envers  le  prince,  et  que  ces  debvoirs  mutuels  sont  distinguez  l'un  de 
l'autre''.^  Mais  en  dépit  du  titre,  le  texte  d'Aubigné  met  l'accent  sur  le  devoir 
du  Prince,  plus  que  sur  ses  droits,  sur  les  droits  des  sujets,  plus  que  sur  leur 
devoir,  alors  que  le  Vindiciae,  dont  le  titre  français  est  "De  la  puissance 
légitime  du  Prince  sur  le  peuple,  et  du  peuple  sur  le  Prince",  examine  les 
conditions  qui  autorisent  le  droit  à  la  résistance.  Déplacement  de  perspec- 
tive: Aubigné  y  révèle  son  souci  obsédant  de  lier  le  Prince,  de  l'ob-^^r,  et 
en  particulier,  de  le  contraindre  à  tenir  ses  engagements: 

Voicy  ce  que  vous  avez  mis  en  question:  :^    - 

Si  les  traitiez,  contracts  et  conventions  entre  le  Prince  et  ses  subjects 
sont  obligatoires  de  la  part  du  Prince. 

Par  quels  moyens  legitimes  le  Prince  peut  estre  adstrainct  à  l'observa- 
tion des  conventions  et  promesses  faites  à  ses  subjects. 

Quelles  cautions  et  asseurances  le  peuple  peut  demander  à  son  Prince 
pour  l'observation  des  conventions  et  promesses.* 

Le  motif  de  \di  promesse  y  détermine  les  motifs  associés  par  contraste  de  la 
fidélité:  "nous  voulons  examiner  si  ces  Roys  (...)  doivent  souffrir  quel- 
ques loys,  et  si  de  ces  loys  ils  doibvent  estre  protecteurs  ou  destructeurs,  s'ils 
ont  quelques  règles  ou  s'il  faut  qu'ils  soyent  desreglez,  s'ils  doivent  garder 
quelque  loyauté  ou  estre  infidèles  et  desloyaux;"^  et  de  la/oj  violée  qui 
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exige  réparation  et  vengeance.*  "Le  Prince  qui  rompt  lafoy  à  son  peuple 
rompt  celle  de  son  peuple":'  ici  encore  la  thématique  du  contrat  et  de  la  pro- 
messe qui  le  scelle  rencontre  la  règle  de  l'obligation,  comme,  ailleurs,  dans 
le  registre  satirique:  'Tout  Prince  qui  voudra  régner  sans  qu'on  le  bar- 
bouille d'équité  tXsans  estre controllé  de  la  parole  de  Dieu,  il  faut  qu'il  exter- 
mine les  Huguenots."  {Confession  du  Sieur  de  Sancy,  p.  649).  Notons  en 
outre  que  dans  le  traité  du  Debvoir  Mutuel  se  déclare  une  même  obsession 
de  pro-tester,  avec  la  même  image  du  sang  qui  témoigne,  et  monte  pour  se 
donner  en  spectacle  au  monde  et  au  ciel,  pour  exiger  récompense:  "soyent 
le  Ciel  et  le  Monde  spectateurs  du  sang  que  nous  espandons. . . .  "^® 

Du  côté  des  Amours,  la  même  thématique  du  contrat  et  de  la  promesse 
soutient  les  imprécations  contre  celles  "qui  ont  foullé  au  pied  les  pro- 
messes jurées"  {Stances,  IV,  v.  71),  et  une  même  obsession  de  la  règle 
d'équivalence  dans  l'échange,  donnant-donnant,  fait  exiger  "sang  pour 
sang  et  vie  pour  la  vie"  {Stances  IV.  v.  102)  tandis  que  le  même  souci  de  Vex- 
act  salaire  conduit  à  déclarer  la  perversité  de  l'échange  amoureux,  là  où  est 
transgressée  la  loi  d'équivalence. 

Du  côté  du  lyrisme  religieux,  enfin,  se  manifeste  une  même  volonté  de 
lier  le  fidèle  et  son  Dieu  par  un  contrat  engageant  l'un  et  l'autre  dans  un 
réseau  de  debvoirs  mutuels,  donnant-àonnant: 

Elle  crie  en  son  lict:  "Ô  dieu  double  ma  foy. 
Je  ne  t  oublieray  point,  mais,  mon  Dieu  fay  en  sorte 
Qu'à  la  force  du  mal  je  devienne  plus  forte 
(IV,  V.  1031-4) 

Je  ne  t'ay  point  laissé,  ne  m'abandonne  pas. 
Ne  me  laisse.  Seigneur,  de  peur  que  }c  te  laisse 
(IV,  V.  600-602) 


Un  même  rappel  de  la  promesse: 

Comme  tu  as  promis,  donne  . . . 
(VI,  V.  15) 


Et  un  même  désir  de  forcer  Dieu  à  respecter  la  règle  de  l'équivalence, 
espérée  de  sa  Justice: 

Voyez  quels  justes  poids  quelles  justes  balances 

Balancent  dans  les  mains  des  celestes  vengeances  j 

(VI,  V.  905-906) 


Dans  cette  insistance  remarquable  des  thèmes  de  la  convention  et  de  la 
promesse,  quelque  soit  le  type  de  discours,  le  motif  du  sacrifice,  dont  la 
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récurrence  est  notable,  apparaît  comme  l'une  des  modalités  possibles  du 
contrat  qui  lie  deux  parties:  "Il  n'y  a  pas  de  sacrifice,  comme  dit  M.  Mauss, 
qui  n'ait  quelque  chose  de  contractuel.""  Dans  Le  Printemps,  les  cent  son- 
nets de  L'Hécatombe  inscrivent  dans  leur  titre  même  le  thème  sacrificiel;  et 
ils  sont  présentés  comme  l'exact  équivalent  des  cent  taureaux  immolés  à 
Diane-Artémis  pour  apaiser  son  courroux.  Les  Stances  (notamment  VI  et 
VIII)  mettent  en  scène  le  geste  spectaculaire  de  l'ouverture  sanglante  d'un 
estomac  devenu  autel  sur  lequel  est  sacrifié  le  corps  d'une  victime  innocente. 
Dans  Les  Tragiques,  les  livres  IV  et  V  en  particulier  ont  pour  objet  le  sacri- 
fice librement  consenti  des  victimes  candides  (IV,  v.  14),  "Ames  dessous 
l'autel  victimes  des  idoles"  (IV,  v.  52),  et  leur  martyre  fait  de  leurs  bourreaux 
des  Caïns  (V,  v.  1550)  répétant  le  premier  sacrifice,  le  premier  sang  versé. 

Dans  Le  Printemps,  dans  Les  Tragiques,  trois  modalités  du  sacrifice^^ 
s'associent  selon  la  règle  de  l'équivalence  ou  du  contraste:  l'immolation, 
"qu'on  fait  par  effusion  de  sang",  l'holocauste,  "quand  l'hostie  est  con- 
sumée par  le  feu",  et  "le  véritable  sacrifice",  l'offrande  d'un  coeur  et  d'un 
corps  purs,  geste  par  lequel  "l'homme  s'offre  lui-même,  pur,  immaculé,  en 
hostie  vivante  à  dieu,  à  l'exemple  du  souverain  prêtre  le  Christ."" 

L'immolation.  Aux  sonnets  XCVI  et  XCVII  de  L'Hécatombe,  répond  la 
séquence  du  livre  VI  des  Tragiques  (v.  177  sq.)  consacrée  à  la  narration  du 
meurtre  d'Abel.  Ici  et  là,  au  corps  de  l'animal  émissaire,  intermédiaire 
entre  le  destinateur  et  le  destinataire  du  sacrifice,  se  substitue,  par  une 
transgression,  le  corps  d'une  victime  innocente.  Dans  une  substitution 
seconde,  le  corps,  dans  le  sonnet  XCVI,  est  remplacé  par  le  corpus,  les  cent 
sonnets  qui  en  tiennent  lieu.  Mais  de  la  même  manière,  dans  les  deux  cas, 
le  sacrifice  est  offert  au  courroux  de  la  divinité,  ou  de  celui  qui  usurpe 
son  rôle: 

A  moins  de  cent  taureaux  on  ne  fait  cesser  l'ire 
De  Diane  en  courroux 

{Héc.  XCVI,  V.  6-7) 

Il  massacra  son  frère  et  de  cet  agneau  doux 
Il  fit  un  sacrifice  à  son  amer  courroux 
(VI,  V.  183-184) 

Sacrifice  pervers,  subvertissant  les  rites  et  les  règles  de  l'échange,  mais  qui 
lie  la  victime  à  son  bourreau,  le  bourreau  à  sa  victime.  Le  sang  versé  oblige 
celui  pour  qui  il  a  coulé. 

L'holocauste.  Les  sonnets  XCVI  et  XCVII,  comme  les  Stances  VI,  confon- 
dent, dans  un  même  acte  sacrificiel  marqué  par  l'ouverture  de  l'estomac 
exhibant  ses  parties,  immolation  et  holocauste. 
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Je  brush  avec  mon  ame  et  mon  sang  rougissant 

Mais  quoy  puis  je  cognoistre  au  creux  de  mes  hosties 
A  leurs  boyaux  Jumans,  à  leurs  rouges  parties 
Ou  l'ire,  ou  la  pitié  de  ma  divinité? 
(XCVI) 

Ouy  je  suis  proprement  à  ton  nom  immortel 
Le  temple  consacré,  tel  qu'en  Tauroscythie 
Fust  celuy  où  le  sang  appaisoit  ton  envie. 
Mon  esthomac  pourpré  est  un  pareil  autel. 

L'holocoste  est  mon  cœur . . . 
(XCVII) 

Voy  mon  sang  escumeux  . . . 

TU  me  brusle ... 

(St.  VI) 

La  combinaison  des  deux  modes  du  sacrifice  joue  des  deux  registres  sym- 
boliques: le  sang  y  témoigne  de  façon  irrécusable,  comme  dans  toute 
l'œuvre  d'Aubigné,  de  la  violence  insupportable,  il  marque  le  martyre  en  le 
signalant  à  l'œil  comme  preuve;  le  feu,  à  la  fois  destructeur  et  régénérateur, 
produit  des  cendres,  promesse  de  vie. 

De  même,  dans  Les  Tragiques,  les  victimes  dont  le  sang  est  versé  devien- 
nent martyrs,  témoins  irrécusables  du  désordre  et  de  l'injustice,  tandis  que 
les  bûchers  sur  lesquels  sont  sacrifiés  les  opprimés  transforment  les  cendres 
des  bruslés  en  précieuses  graines. 

L'offrande.  Les  deux  premières  formes  du  sacrifice  établissent  un  contrat, 
non  point  entre  la  victime  et  le  bourreau  au  courroux  pervers,  mais  entre  le 
martyr  et  celui  qui  voit  le  martyre.  À  ce  mode  violent  s'oppose  le  sacrifice 
chrétien,  offert  à  un  Dieu  qui  refuse  l'efïusion  sanglante.  Dans  Vengeances, 
ce  type  de  sacrifice  connaît  deux  modalités,  selon  que  le  coeur  offert  en 
hostie  est  pur  ou  impur:  "L'un  offroit  un  coeur  doux,  l'autre  un  coeur 
endurci ..."  (VI,  v.  180).  Dans  son  Commentaire  de  la  Genèse,  "Le 
Seigneur  regarda  à  Abel  et  à  son  oblation",  Calvin  note  que  si  le  texte  cite 
d'abord  Abel,  et  si  le  sacrifice  n'est  évoqué  qu'ensuite,  c'est  que  "les  œuvres 
n'auront  nulle  grâce  devant  Dieu,  que  celuy  qui  les  a  faites  ne  soit  déjà 
auparavant  approuvé  de  luy".**  Par  là  s'exprime  une  idéologie  différente 
du  sacrifice:  substitution  de  l'acte  d'offrande  à  l'acte  d'immolation,  valeur 
symbolique  de  l'oblation. 

Aussi  bien  l'ouverture  de  Vengeances  présente  un  sacrifice  où  l'ofTrande 
substitue  le  lait  au  sang  animal: 
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Ouvre  ton  temple  saint  à  moy  Seigneur  qui  veux 
Ton  sacré,  ton  secret  enfumer  de  mes  voeux. 
Si  je  n'ay  or  ne  myrrhe  à  faire  mon  offrande 
Je  t'apporte  du  lait . . . 

(V.  3-6), 

et  les  voeux  aux  feux  pour  enfumer  le  saint  des  saints.  Par  là  se  modifient  les 
rites,  la  nature  de  l'offrande,  et  la  visée:  "...  et  puis  je  porte  en  ton  temple 
les  dons  plus  agréables  qu'aucun  troupeau  de  bestes  assommées:  c'est  un 
coeur  abbatu,  un  courage  atteré,  une  ame  froissée,  toutes  ces  parties,  au 
pied  de  l'autel,  comme  bestes  qu'on  immole,  ma  chair  esgorgée,  bruslée 
devant  toy,  si  bien  qu'il  n'en  demeure  que  les  cendres"  {Médit,  sur  les  Ps.  LI, 
p.  542).  "Tu  as  voulu  que  nous  te  sacrifions  louanges,  et  pour  holocaustes 
les  voeux  de  nos  coeurs  ardents;  c'est  ce  que  nous  eslevons  vers  le  ciel,  c'est 
ce  que  nous  déployons  devant  ta  face"  {Médit,  sur  les  Ps.  Ll,  p.  544):  dans  cet 
échange  symbolique,  reste,  outre  la  volonté  de  déployer  un  spectacle  sous  les 
yeux  du  Juge  appelé  à  apprécier  le  "tesmoignage",  l'intention  de  faire  un 
pacte,  d'établir,  par  l'offrande,  un  contrat  qui  oblige  les  deux  parties: 

Car  tu  ne  prens  plaisir  au  sang,  l'holocauste  ne  plaist  poinct 
A  toi,  qui  mieux  aimerois  l'esprit  tout  contrit  et  froissé 
Point  tu  ne  mespriseras  un  bon  coeur  submis  et  brisé, 
Fai  du  bien  à  Sion,  et  rebastis  son  mur  et  ses  tours: 
Rassure  Jerusalem,  et  la  ceins  encore  de  rempars. 
Là  l'holocauste  sera  tout  consumé:  là  dis-je  nos  voeux 
Enfumeront,  comme  il  est  enjoint,  ton  temple  et  ton  autel. 
{Ps.  LI  Vers  mesurés,  p.  369) 

Quels  que  soient  ses  modes  et  ses  genres,  le  sacrifice  est  la  signature  d'un 
contrat,  donnant-donnant,  il  s'inscrit  dans  la  structure  de  l'échange,  du 
don  et  du  contre-don,  et  il  est  à  la  fois  réglé  et  régulateur.  Il  institue  en  effet 
un  transfert:  les  parties  offertes  dans  l'oblation  y  deviennent  parties  du 
destinataire,  comme  le  rappelle  Corneille  Agrippa:  "Ces  sacrifices  et  ces 
oblations  nous  donnent . . .  beaucoup  de  confiance,  nous  font  de  la  famille 
de  dieu,  et  repoussent  beaucoup  de  maux  qui  nous  menacent".  Dans 
L'Hécatombe  le  coeur  immolé  devient  partie  du  corps  de  Diane:  "Mon 
cœur  souffre  en  son  coeur"(XCVI);  dans  Les  Tragiques,  chaque  goutte  de 
sang  du  martyr  porte  le  nom  de  Dieu,  et  le  martyr  entre  dans  la  maison  et 
dans  la  famille  de  Dieu: 

L'Etemel  nous  prononce  et  crée  de  sa  voix 
Rois,  nous  donnant  encor  plus  haut  nom  que  de  Rois: 
D'estrangers  il  nous  fait  ses  bourgeois,  sa  famille. 
Nous  donne  un  nom  plus  doux  que  de  fils  et  de  fille. 
(Trag.  VII,  v.  1073-6) 
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Le  sacrifice  par  sa  violence  met  un  terme  à  la  violence,  il  institue  un  ordre 
là  où  régnait  le  désordre,  il  autorise  le  martyr  à  s'assurer  de  Dieu:  rien 
n'oblige  plus  la  Divinité  que  le  sacrifice.  Le  contrat  qu'il  écrit  en  lettres  de 
cendres  et  de  sang,  nulle  force  n'est  en  mesure  de  le  rompre. 


Ainsi  s'organise  dans  sa  remarquable  cohérence  l'univers  imaginaire 
d'Aubigné,  où  mythes  et  croyances,  idées  et  convictions,  passions  et  fantas- 
mes construisent  un  réseau  obsédant  où  se  tissent  la  Loi  et  le  Lien.  Comme 
ce  glorieux  Empereur,  allégué  dans  la  Meditation  sur  le  Pseaume  XVI, 
Aubigné  peut  s'écrier:  "Je  te  salue,  héritage  que  le  Ciel  me  devoit!".  La 
thématique  du  devoir  et  de  la  dette,  du  don  et  du  contre-don,  qui  s'inscrit 
dans  l'échange  symbolique,  marque  le  contrat  qui  lie  le  Prince  à  ses  sujets, 
la  Dame  à  son  serviteur,  la  Divinité  à  son  fidèle.  Dans  cette  société  archaï- 
que qu'Aubigné  recompose  dans  sa  violence  et  son  désordre,  mais  aussi 
dans  son  exigence  de  justice,  dans  sa  demande  d'équivalence,  chaque 
peine  mérite  salaire,  chaque  bienfait  doit  recevoir  récompense,  "Et  pour 
chaque  forfait,  chaque  propre  torment",  "sang  pour  sang  et  vie  pour  la 
vie". 
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of  Songs  and  Chants  and  Religious  Rants: 
Late  Sixteenth  Century  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs  Among 
Followers  of  Caspar  von  Schwenckfeld 


EJ.  FURCHA 


By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Christians  were  divided  into 
tolerated  and  accepted  groups,  and  those  that  were  unacceptable  within 
the  established  structures  of  the  day.  On  the  continent  three  categories 
were  generally  recognized:  adherents  of  Rome,  the  ReforWd  (loosely 
identified  with  Zwingli  and  Calvin)  and  the  Lutherans.  In  England  the 
Church  of  England  had  taken  shape,  not  without  serious  chfallenge. 

Among  those  who  were  not  tolerated  were  the  sô-caltÇa  Anabaptists, 
anti-trinitarians,  spiritualists  and  enthusiasts  of  varying  degrees  -  looked 
upon  as  sectarians  and  schismatics  and  therefore  not  readily  accepted  by 
society  at  large  as  bona  fide  Christians.  Though  church  historians  of  the 
period  such  as  George  H.  Williams  have  classified  these  heterodox  groups 
and  individuals,  their  respective  theological  tenets  defy  ready  systematiz- 
ing. To  the  extent  that  they  expounded  their  ideas  and  belief  structures  in 
writing,  they  usually  did  not  direct  their  tracts  to  scholars.  As  a  result,  they 
made  few  attempts  at  being  consistent.  Their  normal  intent  was  to  nurture 
followers  or  would-be-followers  through  hortative  discourses  which  often 
drew  on  and  interpreted  the  Scriptures.  On  occasion,  however,  they  simply 
stressed  the  "inner  life",  insisting  that  this  was  indeed  the  proper  realm  of 
the  spirit.  None  of  these  individuals  or  groups  outside  the  mainstream  of 
sixteenth  century  Christendom  would  adhere  to  an  acknowledged  magis- 
terium.  Hence,  they  shared  no  common  theological  system  and  had  found 
no  mechanism  by  which  individuals  could  readily  work  together  or 
through  which  their  ideas  might  be  disseminated. 

The  remarkable  proliferation  of  printing  presses,  however,  facilitated 
the  production  of  hymnsheets  and  collections  of  spiritual  songs.  In  a 
period  of  less  than  twenty- five  years  (c.  1524-1546),  more  than  one  hun- 
dred evangelical  hymn  collections  were  published  in  Germany  alone. 
Though  some  of  these  were  "authorized"  by  Martin  Luther,  many  had  no 
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official  ecclesiastical  status.  Their  distribution  depended  on  popular 
demand  and  on  the  skill  of  booksellers  to  sell  heterodox  religious  material 
before  censors  would  ban  or  confiscate  their  stock. 

We  shall  not  ask  whether  or  not  the  theological  expressions  found  in 
many  of  the  hymns  and  songs  which  were  disseminated  in  support  of  the 
"spiritualist"  theology  of  the  Silesian  courtier,  Caspar  von  Schwenckfeld, 
were  acceptable  to  censors  of  religious  ideas.  Our  primary  focus  will  be  on 
the  manner  in  which  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  by  his  adherents,  written 
roughly  between  1545  and  1600,  treated  some  of  his  theological  tenets.  We 
shall  examine  the  content  of  some  of  these  hymns  in  order  to  understand 
how  they  developed  certain  theological  ideas  and  why  they  illustrate  some 
of  Schwenckfeld's  notions  while  ignoring  others,  which  may  have  been  of 
equal  theological  value. 

One  would  certainly  not  expect,  in  the  hymns,  comprehensive  coverage 
of  Schwenckfeld's  ideas.  After  all,  he  wrote  more  than  twelve  hundred 
tracts  and  treatises  (often  in  the  form  oi Epistolars).  Many  of  these  were  re- 
issued more  than  once,  with  some  enjoying  circulation  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  German-speaking  territories.  By  contrast,  there  are  a  few  hundred 
hymns  at  best,  written  by  close  associates  such  as  Sudermann  as  well  as  by 
followers  who  knew  Schwenckfeld's  work  only  second  hand. 

Our  initial  investigation  shows  that  an  analysis  of  key  theological  tenets 
in  Schwenckfelder  hymns  must  needs  be  more  tentative  than  one  would 
like  it  to  be.  One  reason  for  this  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  "underground" 
nature  of  much  that  was  written  by  "unwanted"  minorities  and  distributed 
among  adherents  or  to  potential  converts.  A  second  reason  is  undoubtedly 
the  diffuseness  of  much  that  Schwenckfeld  himself  wrote.  Without  clear 
systematizing  at  the  core  of  a  set  of  accepted  doctrines,  one  can  hardly 
expect  clarity  or  consistency  from  the  popularizers  of  the  movement  who 
translate  theologoumena  into  the  language  of  popular  devotion.  A  third 
and  final  reason  for  the  tentativeness  of  our  observations  is  the  absence  in 
the  Schwenckfelder  movement  (not  organised  as  a  separate  Protestant 
denomination  until  the  early  1 8th  century)  of  a  recognised  magisterium.  In 
a  movement  that  recognizes  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  ultimate  transmitter  of 
divine  truth  and  rejects  human  agents  as  unreliable  guides,  transmission 
of  the  essentials  of  the  faith  cannot  be  easily  monitored.  This  last  factor  is 
all  too  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  followers  of  Caspar  von  Schwenckfeld. 
We  must  therefore  be  content  with  exploring,  in  a  concrete  way,  a  limited 
body  of  hymns  and  noting  some  of  their  salient  features. 

Schwenckfeld  had  become  convinced,  as  early  as  1519  perhaps,  of  the 
need  of  reforming  the  church  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Martin  Luther. 
He  fondly  referred  to  this  "conversion"  experience  as  a  "gracious  visita- 
tion". While  he  continued  in  the  employment  of  three  Silesian  princes  - 
Karl  Muensterberg-Oels,  Georg  Brieg  and  Friedrich  von  Liegnitz  - 
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he  used  his  diplomatie  skills  and  his  considerable  influence  as  landlord  of 
Ossig  to  advance  Luther's  cause.  When  he  later  radicalized  Luther's  evan- 
gelical position  he  found  himself  increasingly  in  a  conflict  of  interest  situa- 
tion. Rather  than  compromise  with  respect  to  his  newly  discovered 
principles  and  the  insight  that  a  true  disciple  of  the  Christ  must  be  "poor", 
willing  to  "bear  the  cross"  and  living  in  total  surrender  [Gelassenheit]  to 
divine  will,  he  accepted  voluntary  exile  in  1529.  To  reduce  somewhat  the 
tension  in  his  life  between  the  inner  being  -  which  alone  can  truly  be 
regenerated  by  the  spirit  of  God  -  and  the  external  being  who  needs  exter- 
nal signs  of  God's  grace  such  as  the  sacraments,  Schwenckfeld  chose  to 
abstain  from  any  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  From  1526  onwards  he 
never  again  celebrated  the  "external"  Eucharist.  Luther's  call  for  the 
necessary  reform  of  the  Church  in  "head  and  members"  had  thus  been 
transformed  in  Schwenckfeld's  thought  into  a  call  for  inner  surrender  by 
every  individual  to  the  will  of  the  divine,  and  this  commitment  was  no 
longer  subject  to  any  external  norm  or  control.  A  first  significant  step  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  often  called  Protestant  individualism  had  thus  been 
taken.  Luther's  call  to  reform  was  here  narrowly  applied  to  every  indi- 
vidual's need  for  regeneration.  The  notion  of  a  corpus  christianum,  a  visible 
communio  sanctorum,  as  it  were,  had  been  changed  into  an  ideal  of  per- 
sonal holiness  which  would  be  nurtured  in  conventicles  that  needed  on  the 
part  of  individual  participants  little  more  than  openness  to  the  inner  work 
of  the  spirit.  Schwenckfeld  would  act,  whenever  possible,  as  a  spiritual 
director  of  such  groups  -  another  reason,  no  doubt,  why  this  restless  seeker 
was  never  again  to  settle  down  in  any  socio-political  community  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks  or  months  [an  extended  stay  in  Strasbourg  from  1529  to 
1533  seems  to  have  been  the  exception]. 

For  similar  reasons,  Schwenckfeld  also  played  down  the  significance  of 
baptism  by  water  for  infants  or  believers.  He  feared  that  continued  use  of 
this  sacrament  would  merely  contribute  to  its  widespread  abuse  and  hin- 
der the  true  believer's  "inner"  participation  in  and  advancement  to  full 
union  with  the  divine.  He  internalized  the  believer's  "ingrafting"  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  nature  as  well  as  communion  with  other  believers 
to  the  point  of  setting  aside  the  external  symbols  of  baptismal  water  and 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharistie  celebration.  According  to  him,  the 
Church  encompasses  all  those  who  have  been  regenerated  and  made  new 
persons  by  participation  in  the  "new  Adam"  who  is  Jesus  Christ.  Bom 
rather  than  created  of  God,  this  new  Adam  was  not  subjected  to  the  Fall 
and  is  thus  capable  of  restoring  all  who  through  him  are  made  new,  as  if  by 
"adoption".  Any  member  of  the  race  of  the  first  Adam  is  a  potential  can- 
didate for  rebirth  by  the  power  of  the  inner  working  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
Since,  in  the  eyes  of  Schwenckfeld  and  his  followers,  God  works  directly 
through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  any  external  means  of  grace,  including  the 
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mediatorship  of  priests  or  sacramental  institutions,  have  become  largely 
superfluous.  Any  form  of  institutionalization  of  the  divine  was  feared  as 
an  enslavement  of  the  free  power  of  God  within  mankind.  For  these 
reasons  Schwenckfeld  does  not  generally  locate  the  Church  in  any  visible 
community  or  in  any  given  time  and  place. 

In  response  to  the  uncertainties  of  his  age  which  he,  like  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, perceived  as  signs  of  "this  last  evil  time",  Schwenckfeld  chose 
to  be  a  wandering  prophet  who  would  interpret  the  external  words  of 
Scripture  (applicable  to  the  human  condition  in  its  natural  state),  so  that 
by  God's  "gracious  visitations"  these  words  might  aid  in  the  opening  of  the 
ear  of  faith  and  in  the  process  of  rebirth  of  the  believer's  heart.  For  thirty- 
two  years  until  1 561 ,  the  year  of  his  death,  Schwenkfeld  pursued  his  calling 
as  a  student  in  the  "school  of  Christ"  and  as  the  eirenic  advocate  of 
"Gelassenheit"  and  true  regeneration. 

Those  who  responded  positively  to  what  he  taught  hosted  him  on  his 
constant  travels,  enabled  him  to  write  his  numerous  circular  letters  on  all 
and  sundry  matters  of  spiritual  counsel  and  theological  teaching  and 
helped  disseminate  his  ideas  through  the  publication  of  his  tracts. 

There  was  no  formally  structured  Schwenckfelder  faith  community 
until  around  1732-34  when  a  few  hundred  people  who  adhered  to  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  of  Schwenckfeld  organized  in  Pennsylvania  the  Schwenkfelder 
Church  of  America.  It  is  possible,  nonetheless,  to  identify  in  Europe,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  individuals  who  accepted  his  teaching  as  a 
sound  expression  of  evangelical  faith  for  their  own  troubled  times  and  as  a 
valid  translation  of  the  essentials  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  early 
Christians. 

From  among  these  adherents  of  the  Silesian  nobleman  three  persons 
in  particular  deserve  our  attention  as  writers  or  publishers  of  hymns. 
These  are  Adam  Reisner  of  Mindelheim  (1496-1577?),  Raimund  Weckher 
(1540-1570)  and  Daniel  Sudermann  (1550-1631).  The  hymns  of  two  or 
three  others  will  also  be  mentioned.  Little  is  known  of  any  of  the  above 
other  than  that  they  identified  with  Schwenckfelder  ideas.  Their  extant 
hymns  cannot  be  dated  with  any  precision,  though  Philip  Wackernagel,  an 
important  collector  of  German  hymns,  has  established  a  publication  date 
for  the  broadsheet  or  book  in  which  a  given  hymn  is  first  found.  For  the 
time  being  this  will  have  to  suffice  as  "time  of  origin",  though  it  is  fairly  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  hymns  had  existed  in  some  form  much  earlier,  as 
"transcreations"  of  well-known  religious  verse,  rewritten  to  accommodate 
uniquely  Schwenckfelder  notions.  The  reverse  is  also  true,  whereby  some 
of  the  Schwenckfelder  hymns  were  modified  to  fit  into  other  hymn  collec- 
tions after  being  clearly  "purged"  of  their  heretical  content. 

Adam  Reisner  [Reissner,  Reusner],  a  one-time  student  of  the  humanist 
scholar  Reuchlin,  is  one  of  the  more  prolific  hymn  writers.  Wackernagel 
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has  preserved  twenty-five  hymns  generally  credited  to  him.  Since  he 
apparently  was  familiar  with  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  he  used  this  knowl- 
edge in  his  hymns.  Many  of  the  images  characteristic  of  his  hymns  are 
from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Four  of  his  best  are  metrical 
psalms,  one  of  which  -  an  adaptation  of  Psalm  31.1-5-  appeared  under  the 
title  In  te  domine  speravi  and  must  be  counted  among  the  best  psalm  ver- 
sions of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hymn  appeared  in  the  1533  edition  of 
Form  und  Ordnung  Geystlicher  Gesang  und  Psalmen  in  Augsburg,  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  time  when  its  author  is  identified  with  some  certainty  as  an 
exponent  of  the  teaching  of  Schwenckfeld.^  The  first  six  stanzas  of  this 
relatively  short  hymn  are  a  metric  version  of  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
Psalm.  Stanza  seven  is  an  ascription  of  praise  addressed  to  the  Trinity 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  in  this  hymn  would  suggest  a  specifically 
Schwenckfelder  theology.  It  could  have  been  used  by  any  Christian  as  a 
prayer  for  strength  and  protection  against  the  wiles  of  the  supplicant's 
enemies  and  the  deceitful  world.  Not  surprisingly  therefore,  the  hymn  is 
found  in  many  hymn  books  since  1533.  Three  other  Reisner  hymns  are 
psalm  adaptations  [Psalms  45, 104, 1 30]  .^Ofthese,  the  metric  arrangement 
of  Psalm  45  is  extant  in  two  versions:  one  is  found  in  Johan  Zwick's 
Gesangbuch  of  1540  and  the  other,  in  slightly  different  language,  in  the 
Strassburger  Gesangbuch  of  1 568.  In  the  latter  arrangement  a  doxology  (not 
in  the  original  Psalm),  appears  after  stanza  12.  Specifically  Schwenckfelder 
tenets  such  as  the  "spiritualized"  allusion  to  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  bridegroom  of  the  soul,  have  been  edited  out.  Thus,  Reisner's  original 
has: 

Ein  feder  sol  die  Zunge  mein 
seines  haihgen  gaistes  sein. 

The  edited  version  neutralized  this  line  as  follows: 

Deshalben  sol  die  Zunge  mein 
eins  schnellen  schreibers  feder  sein. 

Yet  another  example:  the  original  has, 

Das  schwert  des  gaists  in  deiner 

seit 

gar  hoerlich  sigest. 

By  contrast,  the  edited  version  exhorts  thus: 

Dein  schwert  an  deine  Seiten  guert, 
o  starker  held ... 
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Similar  adjustments  have  been  made  throughout  the  hymn,  with  the 
later  version  editing  out  references  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
might  have  appeared  too  spiritualistic  for  the  editors  at  a  time  when  such 
radical  notions  were  more  than  suspect. 

Other  Reisner  hymns  draw  on  different  Scriptural  passages,  not  always 
particular  to  the  theology  of  Schwenckfeld,  but  representative,  nonethe- 
less, of  notions  that  were  circulated  in  the  conventicles  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  adhered  to  his  ideas. 

In  at  least  seven  of  these  hymns  the  rather  vivid  imagery  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  is  employed.  One  of  the  hymns  extoUs  the  celestial  city,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  in  six  stanzas.  The  opening  letters  of  each  stanza  form 
the  acrostic  JHESUS.^  Another  notes  the  devastating  rule  of  the  Antichrist 
and  his  power,  warning  Christians  to  beware  of  the  snares  that  might 
entrap  them  and  tear  them  away  from  the  influence  of  Christ  the  true 
liberator.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  hymn  is  the  assertion  that  the 
Christian  Church  ceased  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  threat 
of  death  and  destruction  upon  Christians  who  are  such  in  name  only,  since 
they  refuse  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ.'* 

In  nine  other  hymns,  events  or  images  from  the  gospels  are  prominent. 
Scattered  throughout  Reisner's  hymns  are  also  found  allusions  to  texts 
from  other  Biblical  passages  such  as  I  Corinthians  15  (death  and  resurrec- 
tion), Romans,  Acts,  Genesis,  Exodus  and  Daniel.  The  interpretation  of 
these  passages  reflects  notions  that  circulated  in  Schwenckfeld's  circles. 
The  indwelling  Christ,  the  comfort  and  support  he  provides  to  those  who 
have  accepted  bearing  the  cross  as  a  hallmark  of  the  true  Christian  [cf. 
Wackemagel  111.191]  are  but  two  of  the  most  prominent  motifs.  While  one 
might  expect  mostly  subjective,  not  to  say  "existential"  expressions  of 
faith,  Reisner  includes  a  few  hymns  that  focus  on  the  divine  act  of  creation 
and  liberation  in  a  strikingly  objective  fashion.^ 

Although  Daniel  Sudermann  played  a  rather  important  role  in  preserv- 
ing and  transmitting  Schwenckfelder  tenets  during  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  little  has  been  done  to  provide  a  detailed  study  of  the 
man  and  his  work. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  twelve  Sudermann  publications  of 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  some  of  them  in  several  printings.  The  earliest 
of  these  dates  from  1572  and  was  published  in  Cologne.^  Some  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  hymns  are  credited  to  Sudermann,  though  for  many  of  these 
he  may  simply  have  been  the  transmitter.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
his  hymns  shows  him  to  have  been  a  far  more  sophisticated  hymn  writer 
than  most  of  the  other  Schwenckfelders.  His  lyrics  reflect  some  indépen- 
dance of  spirit  and  rarely  follow  Scriptural  texts  too  literally.  However,  one 
can  hardly  think  of  a  more  convincing  voice  when  it  came  to  echoing  the 
tenets  of  Schwenckfeld's  theology. 
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As  might  be  expected,  many  of  Sudermann's  hymns  are  somewhat  sub- 
jective. This  is  particularly  apparent  in  hymns  that  speak  of  the  restoration 
of  the  soul,  in  confessions  of  guilt  and  in  hymns  that  seek  comfort  during 
the  wearisome  struggle  between  God's  chosen  people  and  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  One  detects  a  note  of  surrender  that  borders  on  Stoic  fatalism:'' 
should  it  be  the  will  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  a  believer's  life  to  extend  it  by  a 
measure,  he  would  accept  such  "gift"  gladly.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
there  be  "no  extension  granted",  the  believer  would  accept  that,  too,  and 
die  happily. 

This  apparent  "fatalism"  is  the  hymn  writer's  attempt  to  depict  the  form 
which  true  "Gelassenheit"  might  take.  The  notion  was  clearly  one  of 
Schwenckfeld's;  it  was  also  prominent  in  the  writings  of  the  medieval  mys- 
tics who  espoused  it  as  the  ultimate  attitude  to  adopt  before  mystical  union 
with  the  divine  is  attainable.  The  total  surrender  alluded  to  is  a  by-product 
of  yet  another  notion,  widely  held  by  sixteenth  century  radicals,  namely, 
:  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  calls  for  ready  acceptance  of  all  forms  of  suffer- 
ing by  those  who  aspired  to  be  his  true  disciples.  This  principle  oïimitatio 
Christi  elevated  human  misery  to  the  most  Christ-like  mark  a  Christian 
i  could  possibly  display  during  his  or  her  earthly  pilgrimage.  Schwenckfeld 
generally  described  it  as  "being  disciplined  in  the  school  of  Christ". 
Thomas  Muentzer  and  other  radicals  of  the  day  referred  to  it  as  experienc- 
ing the  "bitter  Christ".  Under  the  pressure  of  real  or  imagined  persecution 
from  authorities  and  populace  alike  the  only  recourse  for  the  afflicted  vic- 
tim was  to  find  solace  in  a  God  whose  suffering  Son  offered  release  from 
such  affliction  in  his  own  empathie  suffering. 

When  viewed  in  this  light,  songs  of  apparent  despair,  even  gloom  ring 
true  with  a  note  of  hope  and  a  vision  of  liberation.  One  such  expression  is  a 
Sudermann  acrostic,  patterned  after  a  Meistergesang: 

Nun  bistu  ja  main  Gott  und  Herr 
auch  Vatter  noch,  jch  dein  kind  mehr 
dein  eygen.  werds  auch  bleiben 
In  Ewigkeit:  diss  ist  allein 
auss  grosser  gnad  und  liebe  dein, 
so  jch  dir  muss  zuschreiben.* 

There  are  hymns,  on  the  other  hand,  which  reflect  the  conviction  that 
the  evil  world  has  betrayed  the  seeking  soul.  The  appropriate  response  is 
renunciation  of  the  world.  In  a  poem  of  1584  set  to  the  tune  of  the  French 
carol  Chantons  Noel  pour  la  vierge  honorée,  Sudermann  expresses  this 
sentiment: 

O  blinde  Welt,  wie  hast  du  mich  verfuerett 
von  jugend  an  biss  ietz  und  noch  zur  zeitt! 
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O  arge  welt,  wie  hast  du  mich  bethoeret 

und  abgebracht  von  rechter  ban  so  weitt! 

O  falsche  welt, 

woUust  und  gelt 

wee  dem,  der  alhie  auff  dich  belt! 

Realizing  the  sweet  charm  with  which  the  world  has  held  the  believer 
spell-bound,  but  also  aware  of  the  bitter  consequences,  the  poet  tears  him- 
self free  in  characteristic  renunciation: 

Far  bin,  o  welt!  dir  will  ich  urlaub  geben. 
Far  bin,  o  welt!  ess  muss  gescheiden  sein.' 

There  are  other  themes,  of  course.  One  of  the  most  common  is  that  ol 
Christian  knighthood.  The  knight  who  is  valiant  in  war  and  gentle  in 
peace  toward  the  weak  and  oppressed  served  well  as  a  model  of  the  Chris- 
tian in  combat  with  the  forces  of  evil.  The  realism  of  some  of  these  songs  is 
remarkable.  A  short  hymn  of  this  genre  is^  Song  of  Comfort  on  Christian 
Warfare.  ^"  The  faithful  Christian  warrior  is  challenged  to  endure  against 
the  forces  of  Satan,  for  in  the  end  there  will  not  only  be  victory  but  also  "th£. 
crown  of  life".  m 

Other  songs  in  this  category  admit  of  possible  defeat,  but  assure  that 
ultimate  victory  comes  for  anyone  who  relies  on  Christ  and  who  takes  some 
initiative,  even  as  he  counts  on  divine  grace.^^  Related  images  are  found  in 
hymns  or  spiritual  songs  that  speak  of  nobility  of  heart,  perfection  in  the  life 
of  the  spirit  and  ultimate  victory  through  Christ  and  his  power.^^ 

Some  of  Sudermann's  hymns  use  language  that  borders  on  the  erotic, 
suggesting  an  intimacy  between  the  believing  soul  and  Christ  the  bride- 
groom that  can  be  described  as  "Jesus  mysticism".  Their  imagery  is  rem- 
iniscent of  The  Song  of  Solomon  and  of  notions  that  may  well  have  been 
drawn  from  medieval  mystics  such  as  Eckhart,  Bonaventure  and  John 
Tauler.  The  husband-bride  metaphors  used  are  not  infrequent,  of  course, 
in  both  Jewish  and  Christian  literature." 

Other  hymns  of  typical  Schwenckfelder  ring  speak  of  the  two  natures  of 
humankind  (inner  or  spiritual  and  external  or  "of  the  flesh"),  describe  the 
school  of  Christ  which  imposes  on  the  believer  the  harsh  discipline  of  suf- 
fering, and  wax  eloquent  on  true  humility,  submission  to  the  divine  will 
and  willing  acceptance  of  suffering.**  Yet  others  describe  the  plight  of  the 
loving  soul  who  yearns  for  her  husband,*^ 

Some  hymns  have  distinct  christological  motifs  in  which  either  the  glori- 
fied Christ  or  some  aspect  of  his  redemptive  work  are  highlighted.**  Suder- 
mann  uses  a  Song  of  the  Morning  to  proclaim  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  true 
light  able  to  dispel  error  and  darkness  [Wackemagel  V.842  -  dated  Feb. 
1589]. 
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Hymns  that  speak  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  inner  communion  with  the  living  God  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
"Schwenckfeldian"  in  nature.^''  Such  inner  spiritual  communion  is  one 
of  the  radical  theologian's  most  distinct  contributions  to  the  debate  on  the 
nature  of  the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine  and  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  He  stressed  a  "spiritual"  table  and  the  internal  "eating"  of  the 
"celestial  Christ",  and  rejected  any  external  presence  and  the  teaching  that 
bread  and  wine  would  somehow  be  transformed  into  the  "body  and  blood 
of  Christ".  His  followers  seem  to  have  included  this  belief  into  their 
hymns. 

Another  group  of  spiritual  songs,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  not  found 
among  other  radical  hymn  writers  of  the  time,  is  directed  against  "exter- 
nal" ceremonial  Christianity.  Most  explicit  on  this  point  is  a  Sudermann 
hymn  of  1607  in  which  the  poet  refers  to  the  significance  of  having  true 
baptism  and  Eucharist  rather  than  their  respective  external  forms,  allud- 
ing, in  passing,  to  the  fact  of  persecution  on  earth  "vom  Sathan,  auch  vom 
Antichrist"  [Wackemagel  V.897,  stanza  4].^* 

Some  hymns  are  obviously  outside  the  scope  of  songs  of  meditation  and 
inspiration  and  could  hardly  have  been  used  in  corporate  worship.  They 
contain  anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-four  stanzas  and  seem  to 
elaborate  on  all  possible  Schwenckfeldian  concepts:  there  is  christology 
and  soteriology,  the  teaching  of  regeneration  in  Christ  and  a  forthright 
denunciation  of  external  Christian  worship  as  idolatry.  Raimund  Weck- 
her  is  cited  as  the  author  of  a  Schoen  new  lied  von  dergottheyt  una  herrligkeyt 
unsers  herm  Jesu  Christi  nach  seiner  edlen  menschheif  }'^  His  hymn  of  sixty- 
three  stanzas  is  set  to  the  tune,  Ich  stund  an  eynem  morgen. 

Sudermann's  simple  thematic  songs  are  refreshing  by  comparison  with 
others  and  clearly  show  him  to  be  the  superior  poet,  and  a  sensitive 
transmitter  of  important  theological  insights.  Regiermich  Herrnach  deinem 
willen^^  or  Gottes  gefuegen  ist  mein  genuegen^^  are  profound  expressions  of 
faith  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  song  writer's  skill  in  the  use  of  poetic 
devices  such  as  alliteration  or  end  rhymes.  In  the  last-named  hymn  each 
stanza  begins  with  one  word  of  the  chosen  theme: 

l.Gotts  hilff  und  gnad 

mich  allzeit  hatt  errett . . . 

2.Gefuegen  wirt 

der  trewe  hirt, ... 

3.1st  es  wohl  war . . . 

4.Mein  hertz  und  gmuet . . . 
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S.Genuegen  soil 

mir  hertzlich  woll . . . 

One  last  type  of  spiritual  song  which  deserves  mention,  though  it  is  less 
suited  to  corporate  worship  than  it  is  to  "confidence  building",  is  a  curious 
mix  of  a  Schwenckfeldian  régula  fidei,  and  open  attack  on  religious 
opponents.  This  apologia  pro  vita  sua  is  used  with  some  success  by  Raimund 
Weckher  (c.  1540-1570)  and  Alexander  Berner  (c.  1550). 

There  may  have  been  others,  of  course,  since  this  form  of  spreading 
one's  own  beliefs  while  ridiculing  others  was  not  uncommon. ^^  When  set 
to  popular  tunes,  such  colourful  -  if  unholy  -  ranting  enabled  hymn 
writers  to  send  subliminal  messages  or  to  berate  an  unwelcome  ideological 
position.  The  memorability  and  effective  dissemination  of  such  verbal 
barbs  were  enhanced  by  the  use  of  folk  tunes,  whose  familiarity  could  be 
assumed.  Two  examples  will  suffice. 

In  a  song  of  sixteen  stanzas  of  five  lines  each,  Alexander  Berner  des- 
cribes Fowr5ecr5a/7^repw^«a«rc/zwrc/î^5  of  his  day.  He  has  the  Pope,  Luther, 
Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists  in  turn  praise  their  respective  peculiarities  of 
doctrine.  The  unregenerate  observer,  naturally  turns  away  in  disgust.^^ 

Der  Weltmensch  spricht,  "Was  kuemmerts  mich 
das  die  glerten  ietz  spalten  sich? 
bey  keiner  sect  sich  bessrung  ich: 
Ich  will  beim  hauffen  bleiben. 
sonst  moecht  man  mich  vertreiben." 

However,  when  Christ  takes  over,  all  divisions  fall  by  the  way.  None  of  the 
four  has  a  case.^'» 

Christus  der  spricht.  "Secht  all  auff  mich, 
auff  Menschen  keinr  verlasse  sich, 
den  rechten  weg  muss  lehren  ich. 
Mein  Geist  kan  ich  mittheilen, 
kein  Mittel  wuerdt  euch  heilen." 
(stanza  15] 

Another  song  of  this  nature  is  by  one  Esaias  Tribauer.  It  appeared  in 
1 57 1  as,  Ein  gesang  wider  die  Teujlische  und  verfuerische  Sect  der  Schwenckf elder. 
Like  Four  Sects  it  is  set  to  a  popular  tune  to  ensure  widespread  circulation. 
The  tone  of  the  sarcasm  is  rather  harsh.  Playing  on  the  syllable  schwenck 
(swing,  alternate,  hence  be  unreliable)  the  song  begins  thus: 

Ihr  Schwenckfeldischen  Schwencker, 
schwencket  euch  her  zu  mir. 
Ihr  seid  doch  rechte  Stencker, 
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stinket  wohl  fuer  und  fuer, 
Hoert  was  ich  sagen  will: 
Gott  wird  es  euch  nit  schencken 
wirdt  euch  zur  hellen  Schwencken 
wem  ewer  noch  so  viel.^* 

[Wackemagel  V.  792,  stanza  1] 

Ç  Even  as  the  writer  details  the  false  teachings  of  his  opponents  he  is  not 
above  invoking  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  guidance  he  vows  to  heed  as  he 
obeys  the  preached  word  and  honours  the  sacraments  [an  obvious  allu- 
sion to  Luther's  emphasis  on  the  external  proclamation  of  the  word 
through  sermons  and  participation  by  the  believer  in  the  external  means 
of  grace,  that  is,  water,  bread  and  wine]. 

The  author  appeals  to  public  support,  counting  on  the  fact  that  theologi- 
cally unsophisticated  believers  would  prefer  the  certainty  of  visible 
manifestations  of  "holy  things"  to  the  internalized  expressions  of  Schwenck- 
feldian  theology.  We  may  find  the  crude  manner  of  denouncing  minorities 
rather  offensive.  At  the  time,  however,  broadsheets  which  contained  such 
rants  seem  to  have  been  widely  circulated,  though  it  is  not  yet  clear  on  what 
occasions  -  if  ever  -  such  rants  were  actually  sung. 

In  conclusion,  two  points  should  be  stressed.  Most  Schwenckfelder 
hymn  writers  were  obviously  not  primarily  poets.  Their  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  were  rather  mundane  efforts  to  condense  in  simple, 
memorable  rhymes  some  of  the  theological  tenets  their  spiritual  "leader" 
had  passed  on  to  them  in  his  more  than  twelve  hundred  tracts  and 
letters. 

Nonetheless,  in  their  songs  they  sought  to  glorify  God  and  communicate 
to  one  another  the  mystery  of  his  redemptive  work  in  the  human  soul, 
among  the  race  "that  long  in  darkness  lay".  One  such  hymn,  generally 
ascribed  to  Reisner,  embodies  both  their  vision  and  their  style  in  a  con- 
clusive manner: 

Christ  erstanden  Seyn  fleysch  empfangen 

macht  sein  feind  zu  schanden,  und  am  Creutz  gehangen 

Hatt  er  ausgefueret, 

Hatt  uberwunden,  mit  Gotthaytt  gezieret, 

dseligkaytt  uns  funden.  Ins  Reych  gesetzet, 

Unnd  uns  das  leben  allés  layds  ergoetzet: 

durch  sein  todt  gegeben.  Christus  is  Herre, 

Christus  der  Herre,  kuenig  der  Ehren. 
kuenig  der  Ehren. 

Diser  welt  kinder  Das  Christus  kuening 

bleyben  ymmer  suender,  gefelt  der  welt  gar  wenig: 

Christum  verachten,  Er  ist  gepreyset, 

ihn  zu  dempfen  trachten:  Gottes  Son  erweyset: 
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Wirt  doch  Gott  bleyben  Die  jr  vor  sunder 

unnd  sie  undertreyben,  jetzt  seid  Gottes  kinder, 

Christus  der  Herre  Lobt  disen  Herren 

kuenig  der  Ehren.  kuenig  der  Ehren." 

McGill  University 

Notes 

1  Cf.  The  Handbook  to  the  Lutheran  Hymnal  (St.  Lx)uis:  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1942),  p. 
369.  For  Schwenckfeld's  teaching  cf.  Chester  D.  Hartranft,  et.  al,  ed.s,  Corpus  Schwenck- 

feldianorum  (Leipzig  &  Pennsburg,  Pa.:  The  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Schwenckfelder 
Church,  1907-36,  1959-61). 

Although  we  have  no  reliable  date  for  Reisner's  conversion  to  Schwenckfeld's  school  of 
thought,  E.  Johnson  in  a  thesis  draft  submitted  to  the  Hartford  Seminary  ("Adam  Reisner  of 
Mindelheim  -  Diplomat,  Linguist,  Historian  and  Poet")  suggests  that  he  served  as  the 
nobleman's  amanuensis  after  1548. 

2  Cf  P.  Wackemagel,  Das  deutsche  Kirchenlied,  5  volumes  (Leipzig:  Teubner  Verlag,  1864-77); 
hence  referred  to  as  Wackemagel  1  -V  with  reference  to  hymn  numbers.  See  especially,  1 1 1 . 1 70 
(Ps.  31),  111.177  (Ps.  45),  111.178  (Ps.  104),  111.181  (Ps.  130)  and  111.188  (Ps.  72). 

3  Wackemagel  111.179. 

4  Ibid.,  111.190.  The  restitutionist  theory  here  advanced  is  found  among  sixteenth  century 
radicals  other  than  Schwenckfelders.  It  holds  that  the  Church  has  not  really  been  apparent  in 
the  medieval  structures  but  has  subsisted  "invisibly"  as  an  underground  reality  sustained  only 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

5  Cf  especially  Wackemagel  111.  172, 174, 182, 193.  However,  an  occasional  reference  to  the  self 
appears  even  in  these  hymns. 

6  Wackemagel  V.546f  lists  a  dozen  Sudermann  publications,  the  earliest  of  which  seems  to  have 
t  xn  1572. 

7  Ibid.,  V.  836,  837. 

8  Ibid.,  V.p.  846.  The  acrostic  is  from  1 580  on  the  poet's  name:  Daniel  Suderman.  We  have  quoted 
the  last  stanza  [translations  throughout  this  paper,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  mine). 

9  O  blind  world,  how  you  have  goaded  me 
from  early  youth  till  now. 

O  evil  world,  how  you  enchanted  me 

and  led  me  off  the  way. 

O  false  world, 

riches  and  lust 

woe  unto  him  who  in  you  trusts. 

pass  on,  o  world,  I  give  you  leave 
pass  on,  o  world,  we  now  must  part 
[CfV.  815(1584)1 

Similar  sentiments  may  be  found  in  V.  873  and  in  other  hymns  that  contrast  the  state  of  the 
new  being  in  Christ  with  the  sinful,  natural  state  of  creation. 

10  Cf  Wackemagel  V.  908.  The  title  reads,  Ein  trostlied  vom  Christlichen  Stràt.  The  Christian 
warrior  is  urged  to  fight  valiantly  against  Satan  and  the  flesh  since  his  human  abode  is  merely 
one  of  the  battle  grounds  of  the  "spiritual  warfare".  In  such  knowledge  lies  the  warrior's 
comfort. 

1 1  Ibid.,  940,  On  Christian  Warfare 

How  many  a  Christian  knight 
falls  wounded  in  the  fight  with  sin. 
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oft  nearing  death 

when  God  gives  him  new  breath. 

Just  let  him  boldly  stand, 
fight  on  and  not  relent 
Fight  on  more  bravely 
than  before. 

Then  victory  is  sure  - 
as  long  as  wars  endure, 
which  is  throughout  all  life  - 
with  Christ's  singular  help. 

12  Hymns  describing  Christian  knighthood  and  warfare  are  found  in  Wackemagel  V.  877, 
908,999. 

13  Cf  Ibid.,  V.  886, 888, 889, 950-65.  Stress  is  laid  on  Christian  purity  and  on  the  inner  union  with 
Christ,  more  profitable  than  any  form  of  external  learning. 

14  For  additional  material,  cf  Wackemagel,  V.  779,  780,  782,  846, 925, 926,  882,  891-93. 

1 5  Cf  Ibid.,  949,  950,  952,  96 1 ,  974,  983,  984,  986,  988-90. 

16  Christological  motifs  may  be  found  in  Vom  Reich  und  Gericht  Christi  (1 1 1.192)  and  in  Ein  Lied 
vom  glorificierten  Christo  (1 1 1.184).  See  also  V.  773,  842,  861. 

17  Cf  Wackemagel  V.  777,  778,  935, 941.  Held's  are  the  more  explicit  in  this  genre. 

18  Relevant  numbers  are  Wackemagel  V.  776,  790,  792,  894,  897. 

19  The  author  is  Raimund  Weckher  (Wackemagel  V.  773).  By  the  same  author  is  a  polemic 
against  Coccius  (Ibid.,  11  A).  Playing  on  the  similarity  of  sound  the  author  likens  Coccio  to  a 
cuckoo  who  places  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  other  birds  -  in  other  words,  Coccius  is  a  parasite. 

20  Wackemagel,  V.  824. 

21  Ibid.,S2\. 

22  Ibid.,  790,  stanza  12. 

The  unregenerate  man  says,  "What  do  I  care 
that  all  the  scholars  are  divided? 
There  is  no  change  in  any  sect. 
So  ni  remain  with  the  crowd, 
lest  they  exile  me." 

Cf  Sebastian  Franck's  Von  vierzwietraechtigen  Kirchen  for  a  similar  motif  The  song  is  re- 
printed in  Heinold  Fast,  DerlinkeFluegelder  Reformation  (Bremen:  Carl  Schûnemann  Verlag, 
1962),  246  ff. 

23  In  a  paper  currently  in  preparation,  I  explore  the  use  of  such  rants  in  Lutheran,  Reformed  and 
Roman  Catholic  circles  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

24  Christ  says,  "Look  upon  me. 
No  one  on  humans  can  rely. 

I  must  show  you  the  right  way, 
I  must  transmit  my  spirit. 
No  substitute  can  heal  you." 

25  You  Schwenckfeldian  swingers  [turncoats?] 
Swing  over  to  hear  me. 

You  are  indeed  real  stinkers. 
Stinking  eternally. 
Hear  what  I'm  about  to  sing: 
God  will  not  let  you  by; 
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To  hell  hell  send  you  by  and  by 
Even  though  there  be  many  of  you. 

26  Wackemagel  111.184.  We  have  translated  the  first  four  stanzas  only.  The  fifth  stanza  intro- 
duces an  eschatological  dimension  that  would  take  us  into  yet  another  theological  tenet 
advanced  by  many  16th  century  "radicals". 


The  risen  Christ 
confounds  all  his  foes. 
He  has  conquered, 
brought  salvation  to  us 
in  giving  life  eternal 
by  his  cruel  death. 
Christ  the  Lord, 
king  of  all  glory. 

This  world's  children 

are  forever  sinners 

they  despise  Christ, 

seek  to  keep  him  human. 

Yet  he  remains  God 

and  will  thus  confound  them. 

Christ  the  Lord, 

king  of  all  glory. 


Assuming  human  flesh 
hanging  on  the  cross 
he  accomplished  all. 
With  divinity  adorned 
he  placed  us  in  his  kingdom 
freed  from  all  woe, 
Christ  the  Lord 
king  of  all  glory 

That  Christ  is  king 
the  world  pleases  little. 
He  is  most  blessed 
reveals  his  divine  sonship. 
Once  you  were  sinners. 
Now  you  are  God's  children. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord, 
king  of  all  glory. 


Spenser's  Redcrosse  Knight: 
Despair  and  the  EHzabethan  Malady 


DONALD  BEECHER 


In  Canto  ix  of  the  first  book  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser's  Redcrosse 
Knight  encounters  Despaire.  The  episode  is  a  perfect  case  in  point  with 
regard  to  the  relationship  between  contemporary  ideas  and  literature.  At  a 
primary  level  of  enquiry,  despair  requires  no  special  commentary,  for  is  it 
not  the  abandonment  of  hope  which  leads  to  despondency  and  suicide, 
much  as  the  term  would  be  understood  in  any  age?  Of  necessity  it  must  be. 
Yet  Tudor  thinkers  had  granted  to  despair  a  special  significance  through 
their  own  theological  and  medical  systems,  its  unique  power  to  threaten 
both  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual  life.  Their  view  of  the  fundamental 
condition  of  man  included  a  greater  sense  of  his  vulnerability  to  this  tem- 
per, a  vulnerability  confirmed  by  behaviour.  The  encounter  with  Despaire, 
it  could  be  argued,  is  both  the  dramatic  turning  point  of  Spenser's  narra- 
tive and  the  pivotal  event  in  the  education  of  his  Christian  Warrior,  struc- 
tural decisions  predicated  upon  clear  and  decisive  ideas  about  the  nature 
of  despair  and  its  place  in  the  generic  Christian  experience.^  Joylessness 
and  despair  are,  for  Spenser,  not  only  simple  truths  in  the  range  of  human 
emotional  responses,  but  also  complex  "ideas"  with  complex  histories. 

Spenser's  challenge  was  both  to  represent  those  concepts  dramatically 
as  they  were  understood,  and  to  deal  with  the  complex  question  of  causes. 
He  had  to  reveal,  in  a  fully  representative  way,  the  circumstances  in  the 
inner  life  which  lead  men  to  despair  of  God's  grace  and  to  pronounce 
doom  upon  themselves.  He  had  to  demonstrate  that  continuum  of  asso- 
ciations accounting  for  the  spiritual  decline  which  begins  with  boredom 
and  listlessness  and  passes  on  to  guilt,  despondency  and  suicide.  Of  those 
associations  and  the  causal  relationships  between  them,  Spenser  made 
narrative  virtue.  Yet  his  juxtaposing  of  ideas  entails  at  least  technical 
violations  to  the  compartimentalized  treatments  they  had  received  from 
the  Tudor  expository  book  writers,  a  fact  requiring  careful  examination. 
Critical  to  the  point  is  that  Spenser  approached  his  subject  as  an  encyclo- 
pedist, so  that  in  his  representation  of  despair,  he  was  prepared  to  draw 
upon  as  many  of  the  literary  and  intellectual  contexts  concerning  that 
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perilous  temptation  as  possible  in  order  to  complete,  in  Redcrosse,  his  por- 
trait of  the  archetypal  spiritual  experience.  Only  his  composite  system  of 
abstractions,  narratives  and  revealed  characters  together  completes  the 
essay.  Spenser  derived  his  treatment  of  the  ideas  from  the  theological  and 
medical  writers,  as  well  as  from  the  drama  of  the  period.  Though  he  had  to 
make  very  specific,  and,  for  the  interpreter  of  ideas,  very  meaningful 
choices  regarding  that  spiritual  state  and  its  causes  within  the  context  of 
the  received  ideas  of  his  age,  yet  he  could  not,  in  the  case  of  Redcrosse,  con- 
tent himself  with  a  monodimensional  representation  of  the  despair 
motif. 

In  accordance  with  the  temper  of  his  times,  Spenser  must  have  looked 
upon  religious  despair  as  one  of  the  greatest  occupational  hazards  of  the 
mentally  militant  Christian,  and  a  constant  menace  to  the  serious  spiritual 
venturer.  He  would  have  viewed  such  an  idea  as  an  eternal  verity  of  the 
spiritual  life,  being  less  in  a  position  than  we  to  see  that  its  importance  was 
relative  to  the  degree  of  emphasis  which  his  age  placed  upon  sin,  guilt,  fear 
of  damnation,  sensitivity  to  spiritual  dryness  and  tenderness  of  con- 
science. In  the  thought  frame  surrounding  Redcrosse  Knight,  how  could 
spiritual  joy  and  zeal  in  God's  service  not  have,  as  its  most  devastating 
enemy,  the  very  loss  of  that  joy  and  zeal?  In  making  despair  so  besetting  a 
woe,  Spenser  adds  a  decisive  element  to  his  portrait  of  the  knight  as  a 
generic  figure,  revealing  in  action  the  woes  of  the  rigorously  cultivated 
inner  spiritual  life.  The  component  parts  of  his  life-as-joumey  mark  the 
moments  of  crises  in  his  transformation  from  the  world  renouncing  but 
spiritually  unseasoned  warrior  to  the  man  of  perfected  faith,  humility  and 
religious  joy  -  those  essential  qualities  which  would  arm  him  internally  for 
the  ultimate  fight  against  the  dragon. 

Spenser's  age  did  not  invent  the  metaphor  of  combat  that  characterized 
the  spiritual  life  but  his  age  was  inclined  to  give  that  metaphor  such  reality 
in  their  imaginations  as  to  make  of  it  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul's  exis- 
tence. The  Christian  in  his  constant  warfare  against  temptation,  even  the 
most  secret  and  hidden,  was  thought  of  as  a  warrior,  clad  in  his  Pauline 
armour,  engaged  in  a  lifelong  struggle  with  sin.  In  this  structure,  the  writer 
found  not  only  a  vehicle  for  warning  against  visible  and  declared  tempta- 
tions, but  also  for  anatomizing  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  spiritual  psyche  in 
confrontation  with  its  own  incapacity  to  maintain  a  state  of  constancy, 
purpose  and  fulfilment.  In  fact,  it  is  this  inward  combat  of  the  self  with  its 
own  levels  of  spiritual  fatigue  that  is  Spenser's  primary  concern.  Whereas 
his  literary  forebears  had  been  concerned  with  the  overt  sins  of  the  flesh 
and  of  defiance  against  law  and  righteousness,  Redcrosse,  as  holiness  in  a 
state  of  becoming,  is  not  a  moral  renegade  rescued  from  wordly  depravity, 
but  a  well-intentioned  spiritual  seeker  whose  very  will  constitutionally 
fails  in  its  determination  to  pursue  right  spiritual  goals.  That  inherent 
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lassitude  is  at  the  foundation  of  Redcrosse's  psychodrama.  Herein  is 
depicted  the  paradoxical  conviction,  that  suffering,  even  to  despair,  alone 
could  lead  fallen  man  to  the  knowledge  of  the  good,  yet  that  such  suffering, 
arising  from  man's  own  fallible  nature,  could  likewise  lead  to  damnation. 
Critical  then  to  the  soteriological  views  of  the  age  was  this  management  of 
despair.  Salvation  was  related  to  a  psychological  process. 

Following  that  metaphor  of  combat  into  the  rhythms  and  psychological 
contours  of  the  spiritual  life,  there  emerges  the  figure  of  the  warrior, 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  mission,  both  to  fight  dragons  and  to  preserve  holi- 
ness as  a  state  of  mind,  ostensibly  two  separate  activities,  which  are,  in  fact, 
one.  This  sense  of  the  spiritual  life  was  part  of  a  deeply  implanted  teleologi- 
cal  fixation.  The  progress  of  the  soul  was  attached  to  the  menace  of  time,  to 
the  quest  for  spiritual  guerdons  and  to  a  constant  monitoring  of  the  forces 
within  which  kept  the  life  pure  and  on  course.  The  struggle  with  joyless- 
ness  was  inevitably  conflated  with  anxieties  over  doubt  and  guilt.  In  Spen- 
ser they  are  never  entirely  separate  from  one  another,  and  thus  the 
complexity  of  his  portrait.  With  the  intensely  personal  preoccupation  with 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  there  arose  a  correspondingly  solipsistic  anxiety 
over  both  guilt  and  doubt.  Where  spiritual  joy  was  lacking,  the  prospects  of 
God's  rejection  were  never  far  away.  Emotional  torpor  transposed  itself,  by 
auto-suggestion,  into  a  morbid  preoccupation  with  guilt,  doubts  of  salva- 
tion, and  death.  In  that  maelstrom  of  uncertainties  and  recriminations, 
despair  took  shape  as  the  darkest  and  most  terrifying  enemy  of  the  soul. 
Christian  militarism  in  the  Protestant  mind  had  taken  a  perverse  turn 
inward  upon  the  psyche,  and  that  morbid  introspection  was  seconded  at 
the  level  of  ideas  by  the  scientific  enquiry  into  the  diseases  of  the  soul  con- 
ducted by  the  physicians.  Spenser  was  faithful  to  the  "psychology"  of  his 
age  in  making  the  despair  episode  the  nadir  of  the  paradigmatic  journey. 
Only  a  sense  of  this  interlocking  pattern  of  ideas  can  account  for  the 
ideological  force  contained  in  the  parts.  Despair  had,  in  this  sequence  of 
conditions  and  consequences,  risen  to  the  level  of  an  idée  force,  a  self- 
creating  reality,  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  age. 

The  encounter  with  Despaire  (in  Book  I  Canto  ix  of  the  Faerie  Queene)  is 
one  of  the  best  known  episodes  in  Spenser,  made  particularly  memorable 
by  his  careful  painting  of  the  doleful  scene:  the  "hollow  caue,"  the  "craggie 
clift,"  the  "carrion  carcases,"  the  "ghastly  Owle,  /  Shrieking  his  balefull 
note,"  the  desolate  landscape  littered  with  suicide  victims  hanging  from 
stubs  of  trees.2  Spenser's  instincts  as  a  poet  in  characterizing  the  figure  as  a 
ragged  old  man,  dwelling  hermit-like  in  his  cave,  are  entirely  confirmed. 
Despaire  could  be  no  ordinary  adversary  whom  Redcrosse  might  bash 
with  sword  or  pike  in  the  usual  combative  way.  In  this  hermit,  the 
conscience-stricken  soul  meets  the  voice  of  its  own  inadequacy,  the  cun- 
ning sophister  who  touches  the  most  secret  and  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
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mind.  His  warfare  is  entirely  rhetorical  and  psychological;  in  this  way  he 
can  disarm  the  warrior  far  more  effectively  than  by  force,  for  despair, 
translated  into  psychic  values,  has  no  power  outside  of  the  mind,  which  is 
its  own  tormenting  accuser.  Despair  is  not  only  a  confrontation  with 
hopelessness,  but  a  loss  of  courage  that  makes  resistance  impossible.  Cit- 
ing past  sins  and  the  necessary  justice  of  God,  this  voice  urges  death  as  the 
only  escape.  At  the  close  of  his  peroration,  Despaire  offers  to  the  conscience- 
burdened  knight  the  hanging  rope  and  the  rusty  knife.  Spenser's  first  mode 
in  the  anatomy  of  an  idea  is  poetic,  in  the  creation  of  a  symbolic  landscape 
which  is  a  correlative  to  the  inward  horrors  of  the  despondent  man.^ 

Spenser's  second  mode  in  dealing  with  despair  is  the  exploitation  of  its 
inherent  drama.  What  despair  means  is  precisely  what  is  conveyed  by  the 
format  of  the  debate.  The  figure  of  Despaire  is  a  conventional  projection  of 
the  soul  disputing  with  itself  the  fundamental  worth  of  the  spiritual 
struggle.  The  rhetorical  structure  of  the  episode  is  perfectly  clear.  Spenser's 
Despaire,  in  keeping  with  literary  tradition,  labours  to  destroy  all  faith  in 
Christ's  mercy.  He  quotes  scripture  selectively  in  order  to  dwell  morbidly 
on  the  inexorableness  of  God's  anger:  "Is  not  his  law.  Let  every  sinner  die:  / 
Die  shall  all  flesh?  (I.  ix.  47.  5-6;  Job  34:15).  The  words  stick  in  the  hero's 
heart.  The  direct  encounter  with  his  own  failures  leaves  Redcrosse  so  dis- 
mayed "That  naught  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw  /  And  euer  burning 
wrath  before  him  laid,  /  By  righteous  sentence  of  th'Almighties  law:"  (I.  ix. 
50. 2-4).  The  self-recriminating  conscience  succumbs  to  the  half-truths  of 
spiritual  temptation,  insisting  upon  an  execution  of  justice  against  the 
sinful  creature.  Despaire  does  his  work  upon  the  soul  by  logic,  urging  those 
interior  reflections  which  suggest  suicide  as  the  only  consistent  and 
meaningful  response.  The  fundamental  outline  of  that  drama  is  always  the 
same.  By  fixed  convention,  the  despondent  hero  meets  a  grisly  personifica- 
tion of  his  own  inadequacies,  debates  the  condition  of  the  soul  with  this 
adversary,  loses  the  debate  and  sinks  into  wan  hope.  At  this  juncture,  the 
helpless  victim  either  takes  his  life,  or  is  quickly  drawn  away  by  some  loyal 
companion,  some  affirmative  voice  in  the  psyche.  This  guide  arrests  self- 
violence  and  preaches  the  strength  of  God's  mercy. 

The  literary  sources  of  this  dramatic  sequence  can  be  in  little  doubt. 
Despair  as  a  personification,  with  his  halter  and  knife,  was  a  central  figure 
in  the  Tudor  morality  play  and  interlude.  As  far  back  as  Skelton  the 
scenario  was  fully  formed.  The  question  of  specific  sources  for  Spenser  is 
quite  irrelevant  since  the  motif  had  become  commonplace;  any  represen- 
tation would  have  served  as  well  as  another.  Skelton's  Magnificence,  an 
interlude  written  in  1516  while  he  was  Orator  Regius  to  Henry  VIII,  could 
very  well  be  the  founder  of  this  profile  of  the  despair  encounter  tradidon  in 
the  popular  drama,  (although  aspects  of  despair  had  made  their  appear- 
ance before  as  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  {\l!)5(i'99)  when  Justice  begs  God 
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lassitude  is  at  the  foundation  of  Redcrosse's  psychodrama.  Herein  is 
depicted  the  paradoxical  conviction,  that  suffering,  even  to  despair,  alone 
could  lead  fallen  man  to  the  knowledge  of  the  good,  yet  that  such  suffering, 
arising  from  man's  own  fallible  nature,  could  likewise  lead  to  damnation. 
Critical  then  to  the  soteriological  views  of  the  age  was  this  management  of 
despair.  Salvation  was  related  to  a  psychological  process. 

Following  that  metaphor  of  combat  into  the  rhythms  and  psychological 
contours  of  the  spiritual  life,  there  emerges  the  figure  of  the  warrior, 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  mission,  both  to  fight  dragons  and  to  preserve  holi- 
ness as  a  state  of  mind,  ostensibly  two  separate  activities,  which  are,  in  fact, 
one.  This  sense  of  the  spiritual  life  was  part  of  a  deeply  implanted  teleologi- 
cal  fixation.  The  progress  of  the  soul  was  attached  to  the  menace  of  time,  to 
the  quest  for  spiritual  guerdons  and  to  a  constant  monitoring  of  the  forces 
within  which  kept  the  life  pure  and  on  course.  The  struggle  with  joyless- 
ness  was  inevitably  conflated  with  anxieties  over  doubt  and  guilt.  In  Spen- 
ser they  are  never  entirely  separate  from  one  another,  and  thus  the 
complexity  of  his  portrait.  With  the  intensely  personal  preoccupation  with 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  there  arose  a  correspondingly  solipsistic  anxiety 
over  both  guilt  and  doubt.  Where  spiritual  joy  was  lacking,  the  prospects  of 
God's  rejection  were  never  far  away.  Emotional  torpor  transposed  itself,  by 
auto-suggestion,  into  a  morbid  preoccupation  with  guilt,  doubts  of  salva- 
tion, and  death.  In  that  maelstrom  of  uncertainties  and  recriminations, 
despair  took  shape  as  the  darkest  and  most  terrifying  enemy  of  the  soul. 
Christian  militarism  in  the  Protestant  mind  had  taken  a  perverse  turn 
inward  upon  the  psyche,  and  that  morbid  introspection  was  seconded  at 
the  level  of  ideas  by  the  scientific  enquiry  into  the  diseases  of  the  soul  con- 
ducted by  the  physicians.  Spenser  was  faithful  to  the  "psychology"  of  his 
age  in  making  the  despair  episode  the  nadir  of  the  paradigmatic  journey. 
Only  a  sense  of  this  interlocking  pattern  of  ideas  can  account  for  the 
ideological  force  contained  in  the  parts.  Despair  had,  in  this  sequence  of 
conditions  and  consequences,  risen  to  the  level  of  an  idée  force,  a  self- 
creating  reality,  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  age. 

The  encounter  with  Despaire  (in  Book  I  Canto  ix  of  the  Faerie  Queene)  is 
one  of  the  best  known  episodes  in  Spenser,  made  particularly  memorable 
by  his  careful  painting  of  the  doleful  scene:  the  "hollow  caue,"  the  "craggie 
clift,"  the  "carrion  carcases,"  the  "ghastly  Owle,  /  Shrieking  his  balefull 
note,"  the  desolate  landscape  littered  with  suicide  victims  hanging  from 
stubs  of  trees.^  Spenser's  instincts  as  a  poet  in  characterizing  the  figure  as  a 
ragged  old  man,  dwelling  hermit-like  in  his  cave,  are  entirely  confirmed. 
Despaire  could  be  no  ordinary  adversary  whom  Redcrosse  might  bash 
with  sword  or  pike  in  the  usual  combative  way.  In  this  hermit,  the 
conscience-stricken  soul  meets  the  voice  of  its  own  inadequacy,  the  cun- 
ning sophister  who  touches  the  most  secret  and  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
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His  warfare  is  entirely  rhetorical  and  psychological;  in  this  way  he 
sarm  the  warrior  far  more  effectively  than  by  force,  for  despair, 
ited  into  psychic  values,  has  no  power  outside  of  the  mind,  which  is 
n  tormenting  accuser.  Despair  is  not  only  a  confrontation  with 
îssness,  but  a  loss  of  courage  that  makes  resistance  impossible.  Cit- 
st  sins  and  the  necessary  justice  of  God,  this  voice  urges  death  as  the 
jcape.  At  the  close  of  his  peroration.  Despaire  offers  to  the  conscience- 
led  knight  the  hanging  rope  and  the  rusty  knife.  Spenser's  first  mode 
anatomy  of  an  idea  is  poetic,  in  the  creation  of  a  symbolic  landscape 
is  a  correlative  to  the  inward  horrors  of  the  despondent  man.^ 
user's  second  mode  in  dealing  with  despair  is  the  exploitation  of  its 
nt  drama.  What  despair  means  is  precisely  what  is  conveyed  by  the 
t  of  the  debate.  The  figure  of  Despaire  is  a  conventional  projection  of 
ul  disputing  with  itself  the  fundamental  worth  of  the  spiritual 
le.  The  rhetorical  structure  of  the  episode  is  perfectly  clear.  Spenser's 
ire,  in  keeping  with  literary  tradition,  labours  to  destroy  all  faith  in 
's  mercy.  He  quotes  scripture  selectively  in  order  to  dwell  morbidly 
inexorableness  of  God's  anger:  "Is  not  his  law.  Let  every  sinner  die:  / 
all  all  flesh?  (I.  ix.  47.  5-6;  Job  34:15).  The  words  stick  in  the  hero's 
The  direct  encounter  with  his  own  failures  leaves  Redcrosse  so  dis- 
l  "That  naught  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw  /  And  euer  burning 
before  him  laid,  /  By  righteous  sentence  of  th'Almighties  law:"  (I.  ix. 
).  The  self-recriminating  conscience  succumbs  to  the  half-truths  of 
al  temptation,  insisting  upon  an  execution  of  justice  against  the 
:reature.  Despaire  does  his  work  upon  the  soul  by  logic,  urging  those 
)r  reflections  which  suggest  suicide  as  the  only  consistent  and 
ngful  response.  The  fundamental  outline  of  that  drama  is  always  the 
By  fixed  convention,  the  despondent  hero  meets  a  grisly  personifica- 
'  his  own  inadequacies,  debates  the  condition  of  the  soul  with  this 
ary,  loses  the  debate  and  sinks  into  wan  hope.  At  this  juncture,  the 
ss  victim  either  takes  his  life,  or  is  quickly  drawn  away  by  some  loyal 
inion,  some  affirmative  voice  in  the  psyche.  This  guide  arrests  self- 
ze  and  preaches  the  strength  of  God's  mercy, 
literary  sources  of  this  dramatic  sequence  can  be  in  little  doubt, 
ir  as  a  personification,  with  his  halter  and  knife,  was  a  central  figure 
Tudor  morality  play  and  interlude.  As  far  back  as  Skelton  the 
io  was  fully  formed.  The  question  of  specific  sources  for  Spenser  is 
rrelevant  since  the  motif  had  become  commonplace;  any  represen- 
would  have  served  as  well  as  another.  Skelton's  Magnificence,  an 
de  written  in  1516  while  he  was  Orator  Regius  to  Henry  VIII,  could 
îll  be  the  founder  of  this  profile  of  the  despair  encounter  tradition  in 
pular  drama,  (although  aspects  of  despair  had  made  their  appear- 
efore  as  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  (  1 350-99)  when  Justice  begs  God 
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not  to  extend  his  pity  to  mankind,  but  to  leave  him  in  hell  with  his  sins  as 
the  law  demands).  Magnificence  is  a  prosperous  ruler  who  gives  himself 
over,  by  degrees,  to  acts  of  folly  and  thriftlessness  until  he  is  confronted,  at 
last,  by  a  state  of  total  adversity  and  misery.  The  figure  of  Despair  arrives  in 
due  course  with  his  message  of  hopelessness: 

In  God's  mercy,  I  tell  them,  is  but  folly  to  trust; 
All  grace  and  pity  I  lay  in  the  dust* 

Curiously,  the  theological  dimensions  involving  God's  mercy  and  the  fad- 
ing prospects  of  redemption  appear  as  the  results  of  losing  worldly  power 
and  riches.  Yet  by  a  conventional  process  of  associations,  hopelessness 
brings  despair,  and  despair  is  never  without  spiritual  consequences. 
Danger  to  the  spiritual  being  is  causally  attached  to  misfortunes  in  the 
secular  realm.  Conversely,  whom  God  spurns  He  shows  no  worldly 
favours.  Thus  despair  will  serve  as  the  common  denominator  between  a 
ruler  who  has  lost  all  worldly  power  and  an  ascetic  warrior  who  has  sinned 
against  eternal  truth,  consorted  with  false  doctrines  and  lapsed  into  a  state 
of  spiritual  lethargy.  Both,  in  their  despondent  moods,  seek  death,  thereby 
denying  God's  mercy  and  grace.  Both  have  erred  in  the  sight  of  God  in 
squandering  their  talents,  turning  their  consciences  against  themselves  in 
this  final  act  of  perverse  justice. 

And  so  ungraciously  thy  days  thou  has  spent. 
That  thou  art  not  worthy  to  look  God  in  the  face. 

Magnificence  replies  that  he  looks  to  have  no  part  in  God's  grace,  and  Des- 
pair responds: 

No,  no,  for  thy  sins  be  so  exceeding  far. 
So  innumerable  and  so  full  of  despite. 
And  against  thy  Maker  thou  hast  made  such  war. 
That  thou  canst  not  have  never  mercy  in  his  sight. 
(Stage  4.  Scene  31) 

Mischief  enters  here  to  offer  the  familiar  halter  and  knife,  the  latter  of 
which  was  chosen  for  the  final  deed.  He  is  saved  by  the  fimely  arrival  of 
Goodhope,  who  lectures  on  the  sin  of  suicide  and  the  axiomatic  truth  of 
God's  mercy.  Humility,  contrition  and  repentance  follow,  and  as  a  result  of 
a  thriftless  and  wayward  life  leading  to  despair,  the  ruler  is  brought,  not  to 
renewed  political  judgement,  but  to  salvation.  That  transition  of  values, 
proceeding  from  wordliness  to  spiritual  redemption  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  was  an  idea  already  clearly  shaped  and  stated  in 
Skel ton's  allegorical  design.  The  play  serves,  without  need  of  much  critical 
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intervention,  as  a  commentary  on  the  Spenserian  sequence.  In  the  moraUty 
play,  as  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  rescuing  scene  is  mandatory,  serving  as 
both  the  psychic  and  dramatic  turning  point.  The  formula  was  so  entirely 
satisfactory  as  a  representation  of  the  spiritual  struggle  preoccupying  the 
age  that  it  dominated  the  dramatic  structures  of  the  age  as  well.  Despair 
was  the  epitome  of  the  spiritual  crisis  that  must  lead  either  to  damnation  or 
salvation.  Any  vice  or  temptation  could  serve  to  bring  on  the  critical 
moment,  but  the  spiritual  contents  of  the  ensuing  doubts  were,  paradox- 
ically, always  the  same. 

In  Wapull's  The  Tide  Tarrieth  No  Man  (  1 576)  it  is  Wastefulness  who  comes 
to  despair,  and  who,  in  the  end,  is  redeemed  like  a  prodigal  son. 

I  know  it  is  folly  unto  God  to  call. 
For  God  I  know  my  petition  will  shun. 
And  into  perdition  I  am  now  like  to  fall. 
Despair,  despair!  ' 

When  he  thinks  of  God's  mercy.  Despair  reminds  him  that  his  sins  are  so 
manifold  that  they  are  beyond  God's  mercy:  therefore,  death  is  best.  In  due 
course  Wasteful  agrees  and  states  he  will  seek  a  place  where  "I  may  /  Finish 
my  life  with  cord  or  with  knife,  /  The  dispatch  whereof  I  will  not  delay." 
This  time  Faithful  appears,  "plucketh  him  again,"  and  reminds  him  of 
mercy  and  the  need  for  repentance  and  faith,  offering  to  serve  as  a  spiritual 
guide.  Indeed,  Faithful  makes  him  kneel  on  the  spot  and  repeat  line  by  line 
an  exorcism  asking  God  to  banish  "That  wicked  monster  of  Despair." 
Spenser  had  in  these  plays  more  than  a  few  clues.  He  had  models  for  the 
allegorical  procedures,  the  substance  of  the  debates,  the  conventional 
implements,  the  sudden  reversals  and  the  images  of  mental  despondency. 
He  had  the  profile,  simultaneously,  of  the  received  notions  pertaining  to 
the  psychology  of  temptation  and  despair,  and  the  place  they  held  in  the 
larger  scheme  of  redemption  or  damnation. 

Despair  is  an  odd  assailant,  because  he  has  no  means  of  his  own  to 
inflict  bodily  harm.  He  is,  rather,  the  sly  sophister  who  preys  upon  his  vic- 
tims with  a  logic  of  insidious  self-accusation  that  leads,  in  turn,  to  self- 
violence.  To  the  warrior  who  would  slay  dragons,  he  offers  the  rusty  knife 
of  suicide.  But  for  all  that,  he  is  understood  to  be  the  most  treacherous  and 
dangerous  of  adversaries.  Never  do  these  dramatists  suggest  that  despair  is 
a  mere  provocation  to  meditation,  or  a  precalculated  dimension  of  a  self- 
directed  process  of  spiritual  renewal.  There  is  a  critical  difference  between 
despair  as  that  darkest  night  of  the  soul,  and  the  cultivated  dark  night  of  the 
Spanish  mystics.^  To  be  sure,  many  were  saved  through  their  encounter 
with  despair,  since  by  that  means  they  were  brought  to  contrition.  But 
every  means  was  employed  by  the  dramatists  to  reveal  the  true  peril  of  that 
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State  which,  though  it  may  hurl  one  to  God,  is  not  a  simple  examination  of 
conscience;  it  is  a  profound  state  of  sin,  for  in  that  state  the  very  grace  of 
God  is  confounded. 

Marlowe,  it  is  agreed,  provided  the  most  forceful  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  soul  damned  by  its  own  despair.^  But  Faustus  was  not  without 
numerous  forebears  in  the  dramatic  tradition.  In  The  Tide  Tarrieth  No  Man, 
Wastefulness  is  saved,  but  Greediness  becomes  enraged,  abjures  God  and 
dies  in  "great  madness,"  which  death  takes  him  "straight  into  hell."  "Des- 
pair upon  him  hath  wrought  his  will."^  The  conflict  of  Conscience  a  play  by 
Nathaniel  Woods  written  in  1581,  is  perhaps  Marlowe's  most  worthy  pre- 
decessor for  thematic  intensity,  if  not  for  poetry.  It  is  a  potent  dramatic 
statement  of  the  horrors  of  a  mind  incapable  of  responding  to  the  promises 
of  salvation.  God's  mercy  and  God's  wrath,  in  binary  union,  form  a  driving 
concept  of  the  age,  and  that  God's  mercy  exceeds  his  wrath  was  a  doctrine 
often  lost  in  the  zealous  preaching  of  the  Puritans.^  The  play  undescores 
man's  freedom  to  accept  or  reject  that  grace.  In  Philologus'  struggle  with 
the  stagnancy  of  his  soul,  the  dimensions  of  this  "Mankind's"  tragedy  take 
shape.  He  grapples  with  sin,  election  and  damnation,  finds  himself  among 
the  reprobate,  his  will  frozen  by  Calvinist  obstacles.  He  identifies  himself 
with  Cain,  Ham,  Saul,  Judas,  Bar-Jesu  and  Julian  the  Apostate.^"  He  is 
haunted  by  perpetual  grief  and  fear,  and  by  "God's  just  anger."  Repeatedly 
he  asks  for  a  sword,  and  in  the  end,  hangs  himself  with  a  cord.  Against  all 
good  counsel,  against  every  doctrine  of  comfort  put  to  him  by  his  friends, 
he  was  determined  to  die.  There  is  a  new  dimension  of  intellectual  rigidity, 
an  entrenched  emotional  stubbornness,  a  refusal  even  to  indulge  in  the 
futile  and  meaningless  gestures  of  prayer  and  contrition.  Philologus  runs 
the  full  course  of  apostasy  and  of  "deep  despair,"  not  out  of  belligerence  or 
atheistical  self-assurance  which  steel  the  soul  in  false  comfort.  Rather,  he 
is  a  man  despised  in  the  eyes  of  God  because  he  had  sold  his  soul  to 
wickedness  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  accept  God's  grace. 

The  preoccupations  of  the  dramatic  tradition  are  relatively  central  and 
consistent.  There  was  a  fixation  upon  the  crisis  of  conscience,  that  pecu- 
liarly Protestant  voice  which  turned  upon  the  self  in  accusations  of 
unworthiness,  whipped  up  by  a  heightened  recognition  of  man's  depravity 
and  God's  just  wrath.  The  man  of  injured  conscience  who  abandons  all 
hope  enters  upon  the  prospects  of  suicide.  In  the  struggle  for  perfection,  the 
Christian  must  maintain  an  unflagging  state  of  mental  continence, 
labouring  always  to  appease  a  God  whose  ire  could  manifest  itself  at  any 
moment.  Living  as  a  spiritual  Spartan  meant  refining  one's  alertness  to 
spiritual  dryness  and  barrenness  as  a  sign  of  God's  disfavour.  Despair 
shadowed  constantly  that  frame  of  spiritual  conduct.  But  while  these 
literary  sources  supply  all  that  Spenser  needed  to  know  about  the  trials  of 
the  tender  conscience,  the  psychodrama  with  despair,  and  the  danger 
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posed  to  the  health  of  the  soul  and  the  prospects  of  salvation,  they  do  not 
sound  all  the  resonances  of  Redcrosse's  spiritual  nature,  for  Redcrosse 
comes  to  despair,  not  out  of  the  loss  of  wordly  fortune  and  prestige,  nor  out 
of  a  long  debate  over  the  power  of  God's  mercy,  though  he  is  overcome  by 
an  awareness  of  his  own  sin  and  unworthiness,  but  rather  out  of  a  weak- 
ness in  his  own  nature  which  was  itself  the  product  of  a  separate  complex 
of  ideas  current  in  the  age. 

4>  *  * 

Spenser  recognized  that  while  all  men  are  subject  to  the  torments  of  des- 
pair in  response  to  the  burden  of  sin  and  God's  ire,  temperamentally,  not 
all  men  are  inclined  to  take  so  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  world  or  of  their 
own  condition  as  to  bring  them  to  suicide."  That  degree  of  despondency 
must  be  allowed  for  only  in  psyches  inclined  to  negative  thoughts  ranging 
from  drooping  spirits  to  pathological  moroseness.  We  recognize  in  Red- 
crosse Knight  an  exemplary  man,  though  fearfully  inexperienced.  We 
know  him  to  be  qualified  in  every  way  to  become  the  true  Christian  hero. 
Yet  in  characterizing  him  Spenser  explains: 

Right  faithful!  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word. 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad; 
(I.  i.  2.  7-8) 

Joylessness  was  to  become  his  most  perilous  weakness;  it  is  not  without 
characterological  accuracy  that  the  battle  with  Sans  joy  was  nearly  his  last 
and  that  the  "paynim"  smote  him  so  hard  upon  the  crest  "That  twise  he 
reeled,  readie  twise  to  fall;"  (I.  v.  II.  6).  Redcrosse  was  compelled  to  shake 
himself  out  of  a  "snowing  dreame"  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  that 
fight.  Equally  significant,  he  was  not  able  to  slay  his  foe;  Sans  joy,  merely 
wounded,  effects  his  escape,  and  finding  treatment  for  his  wounds,  pre- 
pares himself  to  return  another  day  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  struggle  with 
noisome  joylessness  was  not  over.  Despair  was,  for  Redcrosse,  the  trial  at 
the  very  centre  of  his  being,  deriving  from  his  incapacity  to  maintain  true 
Christian  joy. 

Clearly,  for  Spenser,  this  tristitia  was  not  a  question  of  social  demeanor, 
but  rather  a  condition  of  the  soul  which  obstructed  the  spiritual  good.  It 
was  a  state  of  torpor,  of  lassitude  that  relaxes  the  will,  sapping  the  desire  to 
carry  on  with  the  spiritual  enterprise.  Its  secular  counterpart,  as  repre- 
sented in  such  humanist  school  plays  as  Wyt  and  Science,  was  tediousness, 
that  force  oï ennui  which  distracts  the  scholar  from  his  books  and  throws 
him  into  a  state  of  sloth.  Redcrosse's  despair  arises,  then,  not  only  from  his 
immediate  sense  of  worthlessness  and  rejection,  but  more  fundamentally 
from  a  psychological  predisposition  to  joylessness  which  was  both  an 
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inherent  part  of  his  nature  and  a  product  of  his  specific  conception  of  the 
spiritual  life.  At  this  juncture  the  theology  of  sin  and  medical  philosophy 
are  forced  into  an  uncomfortable  coalition,  as  they  had  been  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Joylessness  in  the  religious  life  was  a  well-established  idea  in  the 
writings  of  the  churchmen,  traceable  as  a  formal  topos  as  far  back  as  the  De 
instituas  coenobiorum  (c.  415-20)  of  Cassian.  The  sin  of  acedia  was  one  of 
the  most  elusive  to  deal  with  precisely  because  it  was  a  sin  of  temperament, 
of  flagging  emotional  and  intellectual  interest  in  the  spiritual  life.  The 
church  writers  understood  it  to  be  a  condition  of  the  soul  and  of  the  will, 
but  its  proximity  to  the  feelings  of  lassitude  or  defeat  which  ensue  from 
failure  in  any  worldly  endeavour  suggested  secular  applications  of  the 
term  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards.  Moreover,  the  concept  of  spiritual 
torpor  was  perpetually  exposed  to  explanation  in  medical  terms  which 
placed  the  origins  of  that  temper  in  the  constitution  of  the  body,  an  inter- 
pretation which  risked  making  the  sinner  no  longer  a  violator  of  God's 
laws,  but  a  victim  of  his  own  psychic  imbalances.  Spenser's  Redcrosse . 
Knight  is  a  fit  candidate  for  description  in  terms  of  that  sin  of  acedia,  for 
his  malady  is,  in  essence,  a  Protestant  equivalent  of  that  joylessness  which 
beset  the  early  cénobites,  making  allowances  for  the  very  great  differences 
in  historical  circumstances. 

In  the  order  of  narrative,  in  the  juxtaposing  of  episodes  which  relate  to 
one  another  as  a  sequence  of  causes  to  a  final  effect,  Spenser  reveals  this 
tendency  to  acedia,  this  state  of  spiritual  torpor,  as  the  dominant  weakness 
of  his  prototype  of  the  Christian  warrior.  Such  an  interpretation  of  essen- 
ces in  the  religious  pilgrim  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Yet  the  sin  of 
acedia,  in  a  historical  sense,  can  have  had  no  direct  influence  upon  Spen- 
ser -  not  in  terms  of  a  formal  idea.  Protestant  writers  were  little  inclined  to 
take  their  theological  ideas  from  the  schoolmen.  But  more  important,  the 
idea  itself  had  lost  its  force  as  an  explanation  of  experience  and  behaviour 
well  before  the  sixteenth  century,  even  in  Catholic  countries.  The  concept 
left  its  mark  upon  the  early  Renaissance  only  as  an  indicator  of  a  general 
woe,  a  kind  of  philosophical  ennui.  In  that  secularization  of  acedia,  and 
through  the  intellectual  legacy  it  created,  Redcrosse  derived  certain  of  his 
ideological  roots. 

Acedia  was  never  a  fixed  idea  at  any  time  during  its  history  from  the 
fourth  century  writings  of  Cassian  to  the  codifications  of  St.  Thomas. 
Reinhard  Kuhn,  in  his  study  of  ennui  in  western  literature,  traces  its 
origins  to  the  anchorites  who  sought  spiritual  fulfilment  through  isola- 
tion in  the  desert.^^  Even  there,  however,  away  from  all  distractions,  they 
found  themselves  vexed  by  their  own  mental  inconsistencies,  victims  of 
indolence  or  a  sense  of  spiritual  defeat.  Acedia  belonged,  by  its  very 
definition,  to  the  preoccupations  of  the  ascetic  life,  a  life  devoted  entirely 
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to  the  achievement  of  unintenrupted  spiritual  elation. 

The  sin  of  sloth  identified  a  wider  range  of  indolence  in  spiritual  matters 
with  the  rise  of  monastic  communities.  It  was  a  term  for  all  circumstances. 
The  cénobites  likewise  sought  a  quality  of  the  inner  life  charged  with  the 
emotions  of  spiritual  achievement.  Their  highest  ideal  was  to  invest  each 
mundane  activity  of  the  day  with  joy.  Acedia  denoted  a  lack  of  will  to  carry 
on  with  that  service;  it  signified  boredom  with  matters  spiritual. ^^  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  this  torpor  came  upon  them  most  forcefully  during  the 
midday  hours  of  repose,  and  thus  the  phrase  by  which  it  is  remembered: 
the  demon  of  noontide.  This  was  a  sin  peculiar  to  the  monastic  life.  Only 
the  search  for  ecstatic  spirituality  as  a  daily  habit  of  mind  could  provoke 
the  morbid  introspection,  the  despair  over  spiritual  dryness,  that  resulted 
from  sloth.  The  sequence  is  perfectly  paralleled  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  allow- 
ing us  to  conclude  that  even  where  the  history  of  the  idea  forbids  ascrip- 
tions of  influence,  similar  constructions  of  the  goals  of  the  spiritual  life, 
intent  upon  the  constant  maintenance  of  energy  and  will  for  religious  duty 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  state  of  joy  in  service,  will  produce 
analogous  threats  to  that  state  and  analogous  miseries  in  failure. 

Though  acedia  as  a  religious  concept  died  with  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  there  was  an  indirect  course  by  which  the  medieval  doctrine  of  sloth 
made  itself  felt  during  the  Renaissance.  By  the  fourteenth  century,  the  idea 
"acedia"  had  infiltrated  secular  thought.  Even  in  the  most  orthodox 
definitions  of  spiritual  listlessness.  there  was  both  the  sin  of  the  will  and 
the  idiosyncratic  state  of  the  psyche.  The  church  doctors  called  it  tristitia  de 
bono  spiritual i,  an  inexplicable  sadness  in  the  face  of  spiritual  good.**  It  is  a 
refusal  to  rejoice  in  the  manifest  love  of  God.  that  fundamental  joy  for 
which  man  is  created.  So  defined,  acedia  had  progressed  more  than  half 
way  from  the  spiritual  depression  of  the  anchorites  toward  the  recalcitrant 
soul  which  refuses  to  enjoy  its  own  election  into  the  invisible  church.  No 
two  manifestations  of  despair  could  be  more  removed  historically,  yet  the 
joylessness  arising  from  the  rejection  of  spiritual  good  joins  them  by 
association  and  analogy.  Acedia  and  despair  share  common  origins 
within  systems  of  psychic  spirituality  which  were  intensely  introspective 
and  self-critical.  Moreover,  this  tristitia  in  the  presence  of  the  desired  good, 
as  defined  by  the  schoolmen,  gave  oblique  voice  to  the  quasi  pathological 
qualities,  the  irrational  element  behind  the  uncontrollable  grief.  By 
degrees,  acedia  gravitated  toward  medical,  rather  than  theological  defini- 
tion.*' Thus  it  was  that  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  there 
had  been  a  progressive  secularization  of  the  concept,  so  that  the  vice  which 
began  as  a  lack  of  devotion,  sleepiness  in  services,  boredom  with  monastic 
duties  and  indifference  to  salvation  came  to  mean  joylessness  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.  In  that  process,  acedia  lost  its  identity  as 
a  coherent  religious  idea,  yet  it  made  its  contribution  to  the  Renaissance 
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interest  in  pathological  grief.^^  The  concept  of  joylessness  drawn  upon  by 
Spenser  was  a  product  of  this  metamorphosis  of  a  central  medical  idea. 

Petrarch's  Secretum,  written  in  1342-1343,  cannot  go  unmentioned  as  at 
least  an  indicator  of  the  transformation  of  the  medieval  idea  of  acedia  into 
the  Renaissance  idea  of  melancholia.^'  Scholars  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
and  of  European  religious  history  remain  divided  as  to  its  specific  import 
with  regard  to  medieval  theology,  whether  Petrarch  used  his  terms  properly, 
whether  he  is  in  agreement  with  Dante  and  a  maze  of  related  con- 
siderations. There  is  always  a  danger  in  suggesting  that  one  work  or 
another  was  responsible  for  overhauling  an  idea  or  of  single-handedly 
reshaping  intellectual  thought.  Yet  several  observations  about  the  work 
enjoy  general  consent,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  watershed  treatise 
in  terms  of  Renaissance  thought.  Petrarch  took  the  term  acedia,  at  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  the  Secretum,  to  mean  tristitia  or  sorrow.  His  innovation  is 
in  writing  a  series  of  personal  confessions  in  the  guise  of  a  religious  treatise 
which  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  conventional  devotional  book.  He  is  no  longer 
even  primarily  concerned  with  the  woes  of  the  inner  life  related  to  spiritual 
goals.  Rather  he  turns  to  concerns  of  love,  wealth  and  the  search  for  fame, 
general  restlessness,  boredom  and  the  futility  which  life  held,  the  vanity  of 
all  wishes,  the  world-weariness  of  a  man  defeated  on  every  front  in  his  per- 
sonal, professional  and  creative  life.  In  the  name  of  acedia,  sorrow  extended 
to  a  pathological  loathing  for  the  human  condition  itself,  a  cumulative 
reflection  upon  the  miseries  of  the  past  and  the  inevitable  grief  to  come. 
With  his  essentially  secular  application  of  the  term  came  a  new  ethos  of 
thought;  Weltschmerz  was  bom. 

Franciscus,  the  persona  of  Petrarch  in  the  dialogue,  denies  the  assertion 
that  nobody  can  be  unhappy  against  his  will;  unhappiness  lies  as  deeply  as 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  a  fundamental  complexion  which 
renders  life  miserable  in  a  way  leading  to  despondency  and  death.  To  the 
end  of  the  treatise,  Petrarch  remains  true  to  the  "disease,"  offering  no  salva- 
tion. It  is  a  confessional  rather  than  a  devotional  work  and  does  not  ter- 
minate with  an  act  of  contrition.  Fransciscus  discusses  his  agony  in  terms 
entirely  familiar  to  theologians,  but  he  anatomizes  with  curious  intent 
those  days  and  nights  of  torture,  those  darkened  states  of  the  mind  which 
held  him  in  thrall,  finding  himself,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  of  a  certain 
morbid  pleasure  in  these  contemplations,  a  manifestation  of  the  voluptas 
dolendi  which  characterizes,  likewise,  the  writings  of  the  erotic  melan- 
choliacs.  Petrarch  gave  voice  to  the  psychological  dimensions  of  that  inex- 
plicable grief  in  his  vision  of  pervasive  melancholy.  It  was  an  idea  of  reality 
which  was  to  enjoy  a  full  flowering  in  Renaissance  thought. 

Siegfried  Wenzel  allows  that  certain  seventeenth-century  writers  looked 
upon  acedia  as  the  "medieval  forerunner  of  what  the  called  'melancholy'."^* 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  relationship  in  terms  of  ideas. 
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though  melancholy  was  a  complexion  deriving  essentially  from  medical 
philosophy  and  the  humours,  whereas  acedia  belonged  to  theology  as  a 
vice  of  the  soul.  There  was  the  tendency  towards  contamination  even  in 
theological  works,  however,  because  joylessness  and  despair  cannot  be 
divorced  from  their  causes,  and  these  causes  are  invariably  perceived  as 
arising  from  humoural  conditions  affecting  the  psyche.  The  Franciscan 
David  of  Augsburg,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  writes  of 
acedia  that  "it  inclines  to  despair,  diffidence,  and  suspicions,  and  some- 
times drives  its  victim  to  suicide  when  he  is  oppressed  by  unreasonable 
grief.  Such  sorrow  arises  sometimes  from  previous  impatience,  sometimes 
from  the  fact  that  one's  desire  for  some  object  has  been  delayed  or  frus- 
trated, and  sometimes  from  the  abundance  of  melancholic  humors,  in 
which  case  it  behooves  the  physician  rather  than  the  priest  to  prescribe 
a  remedy."^^ 

In  the  sixteenth  century  that  relationship  of  ideas  had  come  full  circle. 
The  philosophy  of  melancholy  had  captured  the  popular  imagination  to 
the  extent  that  later  observers  have  referred  to  it,  with  justification,  as  the 
Elizabethan  malady.  He  who  was  not  so  by  nature  studied  to  assume  the 
virtue.  It  was  both  a  social  mode  and  an  auto-suggestive  reality  touching 
men  of  a  wide  diversity  of  professions  and  persuasions,  men  who  wrote  of 
it  as  their  mental  bane  or  the  stamp  of  their  genius.  As  a  condition  arising 
from  medical  philosophy,  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  physicians  to  ana- 
tomize and  offer  up  their  cures  for  a  variety  of  melancholies  including 
religious  despair.  The  secularization  of  acedia  had  given  impetus  to  the 
spread  of  this  new  Weltansicht.  Theories  on  melancholy  would  be  called 
upon  to  explain  despair  -  that  persistant  condition  of  the  religious  life,  and 
a  condition  central  to  the  Protestant  religious  experience. 

If  the  taedium  vitae  and  tristitia  of  the  schoolmen  found  their  counter- 
parts in  Renaissance  theories  of  melancholy,  there  were,  nevertheless,  dif- 
ficulties in  accounting  for  such  spiritual  states  in  medical  terms.  That  fact 
did  not  stop  the  popular  mind  from  grouping  more  experiences  than  logic 
would  allow  under  the  favoured  terms  of  the  age.  Nor  would  it  stop  a  com- 
pulsive encyclopedist  like  Burton  from  collecting,  in  his  summa  of  melan- 
choly, a  sizeable  section  on  religion.  In  a  technical  sense,  then,  Spenser's 
Redcrosse  Knight,  in  terms  of  the  ideas  of  the  age,  could  be  suffering 
neither  from  acedia,  because  the  concept  no  longer  QxisXcu  per  se,  nor  could 
he  be  suffering  from  melancholy  because  no  state  of  sin  can  be  a  condition 
of  the  complexions,  thereby  removing  sin  from  the  sphere  of  the  will.  What 
we  have,  in  fact,  is  generic  mankind  subjected  to  a  despair  with  Calvinist 
dimensions,  brought  on  by  a  condition  of  joylessness  which,  by  dint  of  the 
religious  intensity  of  his  spiritual  goals  had  more  in  common,  as  an  idea, 
with  medieval  acedia  than  with  medical  theory.  Yet  in  terms  of  the  received 
idea,  Redcrosse's  character  could  be  perceived,  in  the  Tudor  context,  in  no 
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other  way  than  as  a  product  of  melancholy.  There  seems  no  way  of  escap- 
ing this  impasse  except  to  endorse  the  commonplace  ideas  as  models,  the 
portrait  as  a  popular  one,  and  the  whole  of  the  character  as  a  composite 
sequence  of  contradictory  ideological  parts  which  nevertheless  anatomize 
the  psyche  moving  through  the  various  phases  of  its  testing  and  salvation, 
and  in  doing  so  relating  heterodox  cause  to  effect. 

The  physician  Timothy  Bright  in  his  treatise  on  melancholy  (1586)  con- 
secrates a  long  section  to  religious  depression  in  which  he  produces  the 
typical  rapprochement  between  the  despair  of  the  Protestant  conscience 
tormented  by  God's  ire  and  medical  theories  concerning  the  psyche.  His 
analysis  is  typical  and  representative  of  the  attitudes  of  his  era.  Spenser 
would  (and  very  well  could)  have  found  in  Bright  a  corroborating  voice  for 
his  emphasis  upon  the  fear  of  God's  vengeance  as  the  most  dispiriting  of 
human  conditions,  one  from  which  a  man  could  barely  extricate  himself 
without  stout  spiritual  resolve  and  spiritual  guidance.  In  Bright's  descrip- 
tion of  the  dies  irae  Spenser  would  have  found  a  more  psychological  treat- 
ment of  the  central  dramatic  crisis  of  Everyman,  the  struggle  against 
temptation  and  loss  of  faith,  such  as  it  was  graphically  set  forth  in  the  pop- 
ular moralities  and  interludes  from  which  Spenser  borrowed  both  sub- 
stance and  structure  for  the  despair  episode.  Likewise  he  would  have 
found  an  association  between  the  despondent  nature  and  the  theological 
crisis  which  characterizes  this  event  for  the  sin-burdened  pilgrim.  Yet 
Spenser  is  unconstrained  to  observe  the  reservations  put  upon  melancholy 
as  a  cause  for  that  despair,  following  as  he  does  the  logic  of  popular 
thought,  which  allows  his  knight  to  deal  first  with  a  spirit  of  joylessness 
before  falling  into  doubt  and  suicidal  longings.  Bright  contended  more 
theoretically  with  the  problem,  concluding  that  melancholy  could  only  be 
a  product  of  despair  and  not  its  cause,  though  before  he  is  finished  he 
comes  very  far  back  toward  commonplace  assumptions. 

Religious  despondency,  according  to  the  physicians,  differs  from  true 
melancholy  because  it  seizes  directly  upon  the  soul,  which  is  the  "seate  of 
wisedome  it  selfe,"  without  passing  through  the  system  of  the  humours.^" 
This  attack  of  the  afflicted  conscience  produces  a  sense  of  eternal  "separa- 
tion from  God's  favour  the  creator  and  blesser  of  all  thinges,  the  fountaine 
of  all  peace  and  comforte —  "^i  Melancholy  arises  from  fears  that  are  but 
fantasies  of  the  deranged  imagination.  Despair  is  a  product  of  the  very  real 
threat  of  the  soul's  damnation.  Melancholy  produces  altered  complex- 
ions, thick  and  impure  blood,  the  obstruction  of  the  free  course  of  spirits 
and  the  vapours  which  take  hold  of  the  fancy.  In  religious  despair  the  body 
is  not  diseased,  the  heart  "well  compact  and  resolute."  It  is  a  state  arising 
not  from  the  humours,  but  the  "mindes  apprehension."^^  Therefore,  "no 
medicine,  no  purgation,  no  cordiall,  no  tryacle  or  balme  are  able  to  assure 
the  afflicted  soule  and  trembling  heart,  now  painting  (sic)  under  the  terrors 
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of  God."^^  He  makes  distinctions,  out  of  necessity,  that  the  corrupted  imagi- 
nation not  be  the  cause  of  the  tortured  conscience.  The  mind  charged  with 
vapours  cannot  be  offered  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  avail  itself  of  the  grace  of 
God.  The  soul  can  be  but  sin  sick,  which  is  a  disease  in  metaphor  only,  and 
that  can  be  cured  only  through  the  offices  of  the  Great  Physician.  But 
Bright's  analysis  was  undoubtedly  too  sophisticated  for  the  current  stock  of 
ideas.  In  ready  terms,  apparent  psychological  states  required  psychological 
and  thus  humoural  causes;  religious  moroseness  was  made  to  share  in  the 
common  Elizabethan  malady.  The  idea  had  too  much  force  to  be  escaped. 
Robert  Burton  dutifully  registered  those  necessary  discriminations,  but 
joined  in  the  common  chorus:  "much  melancholy  is  without  affliction  of 
conscience,  as  Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons;  and  yet 
melancholy  alone  again  may  be  sometimes  sufficient  cause  of  this  terror  of 
conscience."^  Bright,  himself,  concedes  that  a  man  of  melancholy  com- 
plexion who  also  suffers  from  spiritual  anxiety  and  terror,  will  suffer  all  the 
more,  though  only  faith  in  the  sufficient  grace  of  God  can  rectify  a  condi- 
tion aggravated  by  melancholy  propensities.  Then  too,  once  the  stricken 
conscience  takes  hold  of  the  man,  it  can  produce  all  the  symptoms  of 
melancholy,  afterward  affecting  the  blood,  wasting  the  spirit,  turning  by 
degrees  into  true  melancholy.^^  All  men  are  sinners  and  subject  to  a  chas- 
tizing knowledge  of  their  guilt  and  shame  in  the  eyes  of  God,  without 
which  no  salvation,  but  melancholy  persons  are  "more  than  any  subject 
thereunto."^^  We  are  not  certain  that  Bright  has  not  returned  us  to  where  we 
began,  since,  in  the  terms  of  the  age,  what  influence  could  possibly  account 
for  the  difference  between  those  who  examine  their  consciences  in  a  way 
that  leads  to  faith,  and  those  who  fall  into  despair,  unless  it  is  precisely  the 
presence  of  this  melancholy  disposition?  To  be  precise,  it  should  be  called 
natural  melancholy,  as  distinct  from  an  adust  state  which  arises  only  when 
the  humours  have  been  burnt  by  the  passions  of  despair.  By  those  means 
the  theory  is  rescued  and  made  applicable  to  the  religious  state  without 
interfering  technically  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Despair,  in  the  popular 
mind,  could  only  come  to  those  who  are  constitutionally  predisposed  to 
fall  into  despair.  There  the  argument  must  rest,  since,  as  Bright  concludes 
"touching  your  particular  estate . . .  you  are  to  esteeme  of  it,  as  mixed  of  the 

melancholick  humour  and  that  terror  of  God "^^  De  facto,  melancholy 

was  allowed  to  play  its  part  in  the  creation  of  that  ambiguous  but  essential 
crisis  which  was  at  the  centre  of  Protestant  theology,  that  moment  of  afflic- 
tion for  sin  which  anticipated  all  prospects  of  salvation  or  damnation. 


Bright  is  far  more  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  God's  wrath  than  he  is  on 
the  listlessness  and  torpor  that  takes  the  warrior,  through  his  own  failure  of 
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courage  and  interest,  away  from  the  good  fight  of  the  faith.  Spenser,  as  pre- 
viously discussed,  does  not  ignore  that  side  of  his  hero's  melancholy  dis- 
position. Una's  task  throughout  the  book  is  to  quicken  and  strengthen  him 
for  his  final  encounter  with  evil;  he  is  a  knight  in  training,  training  which 
requires  steady  emotions,  perseverance  in  the  tasks  at  hand  and  purity  of 
heart.  These  are  the  virtues  in  a  self-monitoring  and  spiritually  militant 
religion  engaged  daily  in  the  defeat  of  personal  sin.  In  Una's  absence,  Red- 
crosse  loses  the  vision  and  abandons  himself  to  the  waters  of  luxury  and 
indolence,  the  fountain  of  "pleasaunce"  where  Duessa  finds  him  "Disarmed 
all  of  yron-coted  Plate,"  listening  to  the  distracting  music  of  the  birds  and 
drinking  of  the  waters  which  assailed  his  courage  and  sapped  his  manly 
powers."^»  This  boredom  with  duty,  and  this  temptation  to  luxury  must 
also  have  their  part  in  the  course  which  leads  a  man  to  despair.  When  Bur- 
ton comes  to  his  study  of  religious  melancholy,  the  term  had  taken  to  itself, 
by  a  process  of  definition,  classification  and  causal  relationships,  not  only 
the  sin-sick  soul  and  the  affliction  of  conscience,  but  the  joylessness  of 
acedia,  the  paralyzed  will  and  the  loss  of  pleasure  in  the  spiritual  life.  Bur- 
ton gave  a  rationale,  after  the  fact,  for  the  cementing  of  both  dimensions  of 
despair  in  a  continuum  of  ideas  related  by  association.  When  Redcrosse  is 
resurrected  from  the  oubliette  of  Orgoglio's  castle,  he  is  not  only  the  dead 
man  returned,  but  the  complete  realization  of  the  wasted  melancholiac: 
"The  cheareless  man,  whom  sorrow  did  dismay,"  (I.  viii.  43. 7).  Spenser  was 
sure  in  his  juxtaposing  of  episodes.  We  have  no  explanations  for  the 
suicide  attempt  in  Canto  ix  other  than  those  given  in  the  passage  itself,  yet 
it  is  difficult  not  to  consider  the  despair  episode  in  light  of  the  grim  months 
spent  in  the  dungeon.  Arthur  and  Una  found  him  there  with  "sad  dull  eyes 
deepe  sunck  in  hollow  pits,"  (I.  viii.  41.  1)  entirely  "berobbed"  of  himself. 
Una  reminds  him  of  the  contribution  he  had  made  to  his  own  plight. 

But  th'onely  good,  that  growes  of  passed  feare, 
Is  to  be  wise,  an  ware  of  like  again. 
(I.  viii.  44.  5-6) 

Redcrosse  had  yet  to  gain  control  over  the  melancholy  that  haunted  him; 
there  was  yet  a  major  encounter  to  come  in  which  that  besetting  condition 
was  to  be  the  central  issue,  namely  the  encounter  with  despair.  It  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  encounter  with  his  own  temperamental  weakness. 

Pauline  Parker  observes:  "It  was  the  myth  of  the  Puritans  that  the  inven- 
tor of  laughter  should  admire  long  faces,  Puritans  who  had  forgotten  that 
the  blessing  upon  the  mourner  is  that  he  should  mourn  no  more."^'  Spen- 
ser is  assuredly  incorporating  a  sidelong  view  of  this  affectation.  "Self- 
regarding  melancholy  is  an  associate  of  pride,  and  a  real  menace  to  the 
spiritually  minded."'"  In  the  Orgoglio  episode,  melancholy  makes  its  own 
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prison  and  pride  is  the  lord  of  that  castle.  Spenser,  however,  goes  beyond 
reference  to  mere  spiritual  affectation  in  making  loathed  melancholy  an 
integral  part  of  Redcrosse's  nature.  Thus  it  is  that  the  encounter  with  des- 
pair, though  a  detached  sequence  of  its  own,  is  the  trial  not  only  of  a  dis- 
eased conscience  but  of  an  unsteady  and  pessimistic  complexion. 

Carleton  University 

Notes 

1  Roger  Sale  takes  an  ironic  view  of  the  education  of  the  hero.  Although  Redcrosse  goes  through 
the  conventional  motions  as  the  good  warrior  in  battle  with  adversarial  powers,  yet  he  is  per- 
petually baffled  in  terms  of  knowing  good  from  evil,  baffled  by  error  and  by  sophistry.  There  is 
a  final  sense  in  which  there  can  be  "really,  no  education  for  the  Red  Crosse  Knight  because  the 
presumption  of  such  an  education  would  be  that  one  can  learn  to  defeat  evil  and  be  holy  once 
for  all."  "Spenser's  Undramatic  Poetry,"  Elizabethan  Poetry  Modem  Essays  in  Criticism.  Ed.  Paul 
J.  Alpers  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1967),  p.  439.  Or  as  A.S.P.  Woodhouse  states  it: 
"The  education  of  Redcross  Knight  differs  markedly . . .  from  Guyon's.  It  proceeds  by  trial  and 
error  -  principally  by  error:  indeed  until  his  entry  into  the  House  of  Holiness  he  appears  to 

have  learned  almost  nothing "  The  one  lesson  is  "the  bankruptcy  of  the  natural  man  and 

his  utter  dependence  for  spiritual  virtue  upon  the  grace  of  God."  "Nature  and  Grace  in  The 
Faerie  Queene"  Elizabethan  Poetry,  p.  354.  Nevertheless,  Redcrosse  is  a  candidate  for  redemp- 
tion, and  the  profiles  of  his  adventure  mark  the  key  points  in  the  journey  toward  salvation,  with 
all  of  the  emotional  crises  that  come  to  him  in  moments  of  defeat,  brooding  and  despair.  There 
is  no  clear  theological  education  for  the  hero,  but  there  is  a  drama  of  the  psyche  struggling  in 
earnest  with  the  spiritual  life. 

2  Edmund  Spenser,  The  Works:  A  Variorum  Edition,  "The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  one,"  Ed. 
Frederick  Morgan  Padelford  (1932;  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1966),  p.  1 1 8.  Subse- 
quent quotations  are  from  this  edition. 

3  Paul  J.  Alpers  alerts  us  to  the  power  of  the  imagery  in  this  and  like  passages  to  involve  the 
reader  in  a  direct  experience.  "The  immediacy  of  the  reader's  psychological  experience  is  the 
sign  of  all  these  episodes  -  the  Red  Cross  Knight's  misery  in  the  Cave  of  Despair,  the  menacing 
glitter  of  Busyrane's  palace,  the  oppressiveness  of  Mammon's  cave,  the  seductive  otium  of  the 
Bower  of  Bliss."  It  is  an  "almost  physical  contact  with  his  verse"  which  intensifies  the 
experience.  "Narrative  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Faerie  Queened  Elizabethan  Poetry,  p.  397. 

4  John  Skelton,  The  complete  Poems  of  John  Skelton,  ed.  Philip  Henderson  (London  &  Toronto: 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons  Ltd.,  1948),  Stage  4.  sc.  31.  9,  p.  236.  Subsequent  quotations  are  from 
this  edition. 

5  G.  Wapull,  "The  Tide  Tarrieth  No  Man,"  English  Morality  Plays  and  Moral  Interludes,  ed.  Edgar 
T.  Schell  and  J.D.  Shuchter  (New  York:  Holt  Rinehart  and  Winston  Inc.,  1%9;  the  1576  edi- 
tion, spelling  modernized),  p.  360. 

6  Siegfried  Wenzel.  The  Sin  of  Sloth  Acedia  in  Medieval  Thought  and  Literature  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1967),  p.  184. 

7  For  further  discussions  of  the  role  of  despair  in  Marlowe,  see  Arieh  Sachs,  "The  Religious  Des- 
pair of  Doctor  Faustus,"y.£'.G./'.  63  (1964),  pp.  625-47. 

8  "The  Tide  Tarrieth  No  Man,"  English  Morality  Plays  and  Moral  Interludes,  p.  362. 

9  Burton  holds  fanatical  preaching  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  means  of  stirring  up  religious 
anxieties.  "But  the  greatest  harm  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thundering  Ministers,  a  most  fre- 
quent cause  they  are  of  this  malady:  and  do  more  harm  in  the  Church  (saith  Erasmus)  than 
they  that  flatter;  great  danger  on  both  sides,  the  one  lulls  them  asleep  in  carnal  security,  the 
other  drives  them  to  despair."  (Part  3.  Sect.  4.  Memb.  2,  Subs.  3),  Robert  Burton.  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  ed.  Floyd  Dell  and  Paul  Jordan-Smith  (New  York:  Tudor  Publishing  Company. 
1927).  p.  941. 
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10  Nathaniel  Woodes,  "The  Conflict  of  Conscience,"  English  Morality  Plays  and  Moral  Interludes, 
p.  545. 

1 1  I  am  assuming  as  self-evident  that  despair  is  central  to  Spenser's  portrait  of  the  inner  life,  cor- 
roboration for  which  can  be  found  in  a  cloud  of  witnesses  going  back  to  Janet  Spens  who  stated 
that,  "For  Spenser  the  chief  temptation  had  always  seemed  to  be  accidie,  to  succumb  to  that 
deep,  passionate  lethargy,  which  lay  in  wait  for  so  many  in  his  own  day,  and  which  in  some 
form  is  indeed  the  chief  enemy  of  spiritual  achievement."  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (London: 
1934),  p.  130.  But  I  am  not  entering  the  discussion  as  to  which  of  the  temptations  confronting 
Redcrosse  is  the  most  important,  whether  pride,  despair  or  another.  Harry  Rusche  takes  up 
this  debate,  concerned  that  too  great  a  concentration  on  despair  has  resulted  in  "a  distortion  of 
both  the  allegorical  significance  and  the  structural  unity  of  Red  Cross  Knight's  quest  and  his 
fight  against  the  sins  that  threaten  the  Christian  life."  "Pride.  Humility,  and  Grace  in  Book  I  of 
The  Faerie  Queene"  S.E.L  1500-1900,  Vol  VII  (1967),  No  1 .  p.  29.  My  concern  is  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  inward  psyche  and  the  way  it  was  characteristically  understood  by  the  Tudor  mind,  and 
with  the  heights  and  depressions  of  that  mind,  not  as  sins  so  much  as  conditions.  My  argument 
is  twofold:  that  as  an  idea,  despair  was  central  to  the  experience  of  redemption;  and  that  as  a 
character,  Redcrosse  was  created  in  the  Tudor  image  and  that  he  was  the  spiritual  counterpart 
to  Hamlet  and  Jacques.  Rusche  sees  that  Redcrosse's  attempt  to  outreason  Despaire  with 
classical  argument  is  an  act  of  pride  because  he  relies  upon  his  own  powers  of  intellect  rather 
than  upon  God's  grace,  a  reading  which  looks  at  the  episode  rhetorically  as  a  simple  test  of 
Redcrosse's  faith,  failing  to  take  into  account  the  very  essence  of  what  despair  is  to  the  Chris- 
tian life  an  what  it  means  for  the  Tudor  reader. 

12  Reinhard  Kuhn,  The  Demon  of  Noontide  Ennui  in  Western  Literature  (Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1976).  pp.  39ff 

13  Kuhn  corroborates  that  "the  heights  toward  which  they  (the  cénobites)  strove  assumed  depths 
previously  unknown,  and  consequently  the  sublime  bliss  they  sought  must  have  been 
menaced  by  the  state  of  joylessness."  p.  42. 

14  "Accordingly,  since  acedia,  as  we  understand  it  here,  denotes  sorrow  for  spiritual  good,  it  is  evil 
on  two  counts,  both  in  itself  and  in  point  of  its  effect.  Consequently  it  is  a  sin.  for  by  sin  we  mean 

an  evil  movement  of  the  appetite "  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  The  Summa  Theologica,  trans. 

Fathers  of  the  English  Dominican  Province  (Chicago,  London,  Toronto:  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  Inc.,  1952),  Vol.  II.  563. 

15  As  Wenzel  explains,  "the  most  distinctive  feature  of  acedia's  history ...  is  not  the  gradual  loss 
of  its  spiritual  meaning  or  its  deterioration,  but  rather  a  continuing  process  of  de-monastization  or 
secularization  in  the  sense  that  the  concept  was  carried  from  the  monastery  to  thesaeculum,  the 
world  outside  the  cloister."  p.  179. 

16  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  disappearance  of  acedia  as  a  coherent  theological  concept,  see 
Wenzel,  pp.  181ff  That  the  state  of  grief  no  longer  applied  to  the  bonum  divinum,  but  had 
become  a  general  condition,  undermined  its  identity  as  a  religious  idea  and  thus  the  "vice  lost 
its  significance  in  Renaissance  and  later  analyses  of  moral  behaviour." 

17  Petrarch,  Secretum,  ed.  E.  Carrara,  in  Francesco  Petrarca,  Prose,  ed.  G.  Martellotti  et  al.  (Milan: 
"La  letteratura  italiana.  Storia  e  testi."  No.  7.  1955). 

18  Wenzel.  p.  186. 

19  David  of  Augsburg,  Formula  novitiorum,  51  (Migne,  xiii,  438),  quoted  (in  translation)  by 
Wenzel,  p.  160,  who  also  gives  on  p.  246  references  to  similar  passages  in  other  writers. 

20  Timothy  Bright.  A  Treatise  of  Melancholie  . . .  (Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  VautroUier, 
dwelling  in  the  Black-Friers,  1586),  p.  184. 

21  Bright,  p.  186. 

22  Bright,  pp.  188-189. 

23  Bright,  p.  189. 

24  Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  (Part  3.  Sect.  4.  Memb.  2.  Sub.  3)  p.  939. 

25  Bright,  p.  195. 

26  Bright,  p.  199. 
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27  Bright,  p.  190. 

28  See  also  Paul  J.  Alpers,  77»^  Poetry  of  the  Faery  Queene  (Princeton,  NJ.:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1967).  (1.  vii.  stanzas  1-7.  pp.  142-43.)  Maurice  Evans  also  considers  the  passage  to  be 
dealing  with  a  state  of  sloth  which,  in  itself,  does  not  represent  an  entirely  sinful  state.  Spenser's 
Anatomy  of  Heroism  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970),  p.  100.  Yet  Redcrosse 
chooses  pleasure  over  the  hard  and  confusing  course  of  virtue,  because  he  has  lost  the  vision 
necessary  to  carry  on  with  the  battle  of  conscience.  Whether  his  encounter  with  the  fallen 
nymph  is  sin  or  merely  innocent  diversion,  it  is  the  attempt  at  pleasure  which  gives  no  comfort 
or  satisfaction,  puts  him  out  of  his  moral  armour,  and  preludes  his  deepest  descent  into 
spiritual  defeat. 

29  M.  Pauline  Parker,  The  Allegory  of  the  Faerie  Queene  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1962), 
p.  85. 

30  Parker,  p.  84. 


The  Religious  Poetry  of  Michelangelo: 
The  Mystical  Sublimation 


KONRAD  EISENBICHLER 


Michelangelo  was  bom  in  1475  and  died  in  1564.  His  adult  life  spans  one 
of  the  most  revolutionary  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Bom,  raised  and  familiar  with  the  pre-Reformation  church  of  Renaissance 
popes  such  as  Alexander  VI  Borgia,  Julius  II  Delia  Rovere,  or  Leo  X  de' 
Medici,  Michelangelo  was  already  a  grown  man  of  forty-two  years  of  age 
when,  in  1517,  Luther  posted  his  95  theses;  he  was  a  still  active  man  of 
seventy  when,  in  1 545,  Paul  III  convened  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  he  was  a 
lucid  eighty-nine  year-old  when,  twenty  years  later,  he  died  just  as  Pius  IV 
was  bringing  that  historic  Council  to  a  close. 

A  man  of  profound  spirituality  and  faith,  Michelangelo  was  first  in- 
fluenced by  the  Neoplatonic  philosophers  and  writers  of  Laurentian 
Florence.  In  the  Medicean  circles  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  fourteen,^ 
Michelangelo  came  to  know  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  and  to  partake 
of  the  contemporary  renewal  in  Platonic  thought  through  his  daily  contact 
and  conversation  with  men  such  as  the  philosophers  Marsilio  Ficino  and 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  or  the  poets  Angelo  Poliziano  and  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  himself.  The  most  important  concept  he  assimilated  from 
them  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Neoplatonic  ascent,  through  love,  to  the 
divinity;  a  concept  which  plays  an  important  role  in  Michelangelo's  poetry 
of  the  1530s  and  1540s  (see  below,  pp.l28ff.).  Michelangelo  never  quite  shed 
the  Neoplatonism  of  his  youth;  even  in  his  old  age  and  when  writing  poetry 
inspired  by  his  friendship  for  the  devout  noblewoman  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Michelangelo  was  still  echoing  Neoplatonic  concepts.  His  most  famous 
sonnet,  then  and  now,  is  "Non  ha  I'ottimo  artista  alcun  concetto"  (G  151: 
1538-41/44),  in  which  he  applies  the  Neoplatonic  concept  of  the  'idea'  to 
his  own  art  (sculpture)  and  to  his  relationship  with  Vittoria  Colonna.^ 
Michelangelo  explains  that  each  unworked  block  of  marble  contains 
within  it  a  variety  of  ideas,  or  'concetti,'  one  of  which  the  sculptor's  hand, 
guided  by  his  'intelletto,'  then  chooses  to  unveil  (w.  1-4).  Although  in  Vit- 
toria Michelangelo  can  detect  both  'morte'  and  'pietate,'  the  only  'concetto' 
the  artist  is  able  to  draw  out  is,  much  to  his  dismay,  'morte'  (w.  12-14). 
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Earlier  lyrics  illustrate  Michelangelo's  awareness  and  thoughts  on  other 
Neoplatonic  questions  or  themes.  The  sonnet  "Quand'  il  servo  il  signor 
d'aspra  catena"  (G  25;  [1524-25?])  considers  the  question  of  love  in  old  age 
and  concludes  that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  love  earthly  things  ('le  cose  di  natura',  v. 
17)  as  long  as  a  certain  'peso,  termine  e  misura'  is  used  (v.  18).  Besides 
bringing  to  mind  Paldassare  Castiglione's  discussion  of  the  question  and 
his  similar  conclusion  in  the  Libro  del  Cortegiano  (IV,  53-54)  -  published  in 
Venice  in  1528  by  Aldus,  that  is  at  about  the  same  time  as  Michelangelo's 
sonnet  was  composed  -  the  sonnet's  question  and  conclusion  foreshadow 
and  help  us  to  understand  Michelangelo's  later  infatuation  with  the  much 
younger  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri. 

Highly  reminiscent  of  the  theories  of  the  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo  but  also  very 
much  in  line  with  Castiglione's  Neoplatonic  definition  of  love  {Cortegiano 
IV,  51),  the  fragment  "Questa  dolcezza  al  cor  per  gli  occhi  porta"  (G  38; 
1520s)  offers  Michelangelo's  own  definition  of  love: 

Amore  è  un  concetto  di  bellezza 
immaginata  o  vista  dentro  al  core, 
arnica  di  virtute  e  gentilezza. 
(w.9-11) 

Thus  Michelangelo  brings  together  the  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo  link  between 
love  and  the  gentle  heart  (Guido  Guinizelli's  canzone  "Al  cor  gentil  ripara 
sempre  Amore"  comes  to  mind  at  this  point)  and  the  Neoplatonic  concept 
of  beauty  as  something  which  is  seen  or  imagined  within  the  lover's  soul 
(and,  again,  Castiglione's  Cortegiano  IV,  52  comes  to  mind). 

Alongside  this  early  Neoplatonic  influence  one  must  consider  the 
influence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  cultural  antithesis,  fra  Girolamo  Savo- 
narola, and  the  turbulent,  apocalyptic,  religious  fervour  which  engulfed 
Florence  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  seems  that  Michelangelo 
heard  Savonarola's  sermons  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore  in  1493-94.^  These  sermons  dwelt  upon  the  book  of  Revelations,  the 
first  letter  of  John,  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
They,  and  the  friar's  delivery,  touched  the  sensitive  young  artist  and  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  him,  an  impression  that  was  perhaps  made  keener 
by  the  fact  that  a  fewyears  earlier,  in  1491,  his  elder  brother  Lionardo  had 
become  a  Dominican  monk  and  was  a  follower  of  Savonarola.'*  In  March 
1497,  writing  under  a  pseudonym  (Piero)  from  Rome  to  his  brother 
Lodovico  in  Florence,  Michelangelo  reveals  his  strong  sympathy  for 
Savonarola  and  his  own  disdain  for  the  decadence  and  corruption  of 
Rome: 

O'  auto  una  lettera  tua,  della  quale  ne  ho  preso  grandissimo  conforto; 
massime  intendendo  de"  casi  di  frate  Jeronimo  vostro  serafico,  el  quale 
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fa  dire  di  lui  per  tuto  Roma,  e  dicesi  ched  e  eretico  marcio;  tanto  che 
bisognia,  che  venga  in  ogni  modo  a  profetezare  un  poco  a  Roma,  e  poi 
sarà  canonizato.* 

The  apocalyptic  fervour  and  its  accompanying  concern  with  death 
and  the  Final  Judgement,  which  gripped  Florence  in  the  wake  of 
Savonarola's  sermons,  can  easily  be  detected  in  Michelangelo's  poetry. 
The  fragment  "Chiunche  nasce  a  morte  arriva"  (G  21;  before  1524)  reveals 
Michelangelo's  concern  with  death  and  the  hopeless  void  associated 
with  it  in  his  early  poetry.  The  poet  dwells  upon  the  inevitability  of  death, 
the  passing  of  all  things,  and  then  imagines  a  corpse's  admonitions  to  the 
living.  Because  the  fragment's  rhythmic  verse  structure  is  highly  remin- 
iscent of  Florentine  carnival  songs  ('canti  carnascialeschi')  and  'frot- 
tole,'  the  poem  could  be  envisioned  as  a  macabre  'Dance  of  Death' 
composition.  A  graphic  illustration  of  this  macabre  consciousness  of  the 
inevitability  of  death  is  to  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  a  skeleton  carrying  a 
coffm  on  his  shoulders  which,  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  the  Younger, 
reports,  adorned  the  staircase  of  his  uncle's  house  in  Rome;  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  accompanied  the  sketch: 

lo  dico  a  voi  c'al  mondo  avete  dato 
l'anima  e  1  corpo  e  lo  spirto  'nsieme: 
in  questa  cassa  oscura  è  1  vostro  lato. 
(G  110;  after  1534-35) 

An  echo  of  Savonarola's  attacks  on  the  worldliness  of  the  Church  is  pre- 
sent not  only  in  Michelangelo's  above-mentioned  letter  of  1497,  but  also, 
years  later,  in  the  "Qua  si  fa  elmi  di  calici  e  spade"  (G  10;  1512)  where  the 
poet  denounces  the  militarism  and  materialism  of  the  people  and  prelates 
of  Rome.  The  theme  is  not  new,  by  any  means  -  Petrarch  for  one  had  used  it 
in  his  Babylonian  sonnets  to  denounce  the  corruption  of  the  Avignon 
papacy  (sonnets  136,  137,  138).  Michelangelo,  however,  takes  it  up  with 
renewed  fervour  and  lashes  out  at  the  corruption  with  bitter  and  sarcastic 
verses  more  reminiscent  of  the  fury  of  the  Ferrarese  monk  than  the  elegant 
verses  of  Laura's  lover. 

Such  attacks  on  the  Church  on  earth,  however,  are  very  much  the  excep- 
tion. While  in  Rome,  Michelangelo  lived  and  worked  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
papal  courts  themselves,  those  of  Julius  II,  Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and,  later, 
of  the  Counter- Reformation  popes;  by  necessity  his  personal  feelings  and 
opinions  would  have  to  be  tempered  by  his  employer's  politics  and  prac- 
tices. Furthermore,  as  Dante  had  done  in  the  case  of  popes  such  as 
Boniface  VIII,  Michelangelo  was  able  to  distinguish  between  the  person 
and  the  office  -  while  he  may  have  been  displeased  with  Julius  II  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  pontiff  behaved  towards  him  (G  6;  ca.  1511), 
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Michelangelo  was  still  a  loyal  son  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  and  tempered 
his  words  accordingly. 

Michelangelo  remained,  throughout  his  long  life,  a  practicing  and 
devout  Christian  who  never  rejected  or  questioned  the  ritual  practices  and 
teachings  of  the  Roman  church.  He  attended  Mass  daily,  had  prayers  said 
for  the  successful  completion  of  new  endeavours,  and  firmly  trusted  in  the 
efficacy  both  of  prayer  and  of  the  sacraments.^  His  adherence  to  tradi- 
tional Catholic  practices  infused  his  concerns  for  those  close  to  him  as 
well.  When  his  father  fell  gravely  ill,  Michelangelo  wrote  to  his  brother 
Buonarroto  (Nov.  23, 1516)  begging  him  to  make  sure  that  the  old  man  did 
not  lack  the  comforts  of  the  soul  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church: 

e  quando  pure  avenissi  che  egli  richaschassi  -  che  Die  lui  e  noi  ne  guardi,  - 
fa'  che  e'  non  gli  manchi  niente  delle  cose  dell'anima  e  de'  sacramenti  della 
Chiesia,  e  facti  lasciare  da'  Ilui  se  e'  vuole  che  noi  facciàno  cosa  nessuna 
per  l'anima  sua.^ 

When  his  brother  Giovansimone  passed  away,  Michelangelo  wrote  to  his 
nephew  Lionardo  on  January  21,  1548  saying: 

Arei  caro  intendere  particularmente  che  morte  à  facta  e  se  è  morto  con- 
fessât© e  comunicato  con  tucte  le  cose  ordinate  dalla  Chiesa;  perché, 
quando  I'abbia  avute  e  che  io  il  sappi,  n'aro  manco  passione.* 

Hearing  that,  in  fact,  Giovansimone  had  not  received  the  Sacrament  but 
had  espressed  contrition  for  sins  committed,  Michelangelo  responded  on 
February  4,  1548  saying: 

Delia  morte,  mi  scrivi  che,  se  bene  non  à  avuto  tucte  le  cose  ordinate  dalla 
Chiesa,  che  pure  à  avuto  buona  contritione:  e  questa  per  la  salute  basta,  se 
cosi  è.' 

This  comment  is  very  important  for  our  understanding  of  Michelangelo's 
later  poetry.  Although  a  practicing  Catholic  and  a  believer  both  in 
Purgatory  and  in  the  communion  of  saints,  it  seems  that  Michelangelo 
himself  did  not  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  nor  that  he  prayed  to 
the  saints  to  intercede  on  his  behalf.*''  Instead,  he  relied  on  his  own  prayers 
addressed  directly  to  Christ  as  a  substitute  for  the  penitential  mediation  of 
a  priest  or  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints.  This  new  poetry,  the  fruit  of 
intense  personal  fervour,  was  intended  only  for  his  own  eyes  and  those  of 
Christ.  As  poetry  became  his  confessional,  its  tone  became  deeply  intimate 
and  totally  personal. 

The  major  influence  in  this  development  was  Michelangelo's  associa- 
tion, later  in  life,  with  exponents  of  progressive  Italian  religious  thought. 


I 
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Through  the  close  friendship  he  struck  up  with  Vittoria  Colonna  in  1536 
Michelangelo  gained  an  entry  into  the  intense  spiritual  worid  of  Vittoria 
herself;  a  worid  shaped  by  Vittoria's  confessor  Bernardino  Ochino  (who, 
although  Vicar-General  of  the  Capuchins,  would  soon  flee  Italy  and 
become  a  Protestant;  1542),by  Ochino's  spiritual  father  the  Spanish  refor- 
mer and  mystic  Juan  de  Valdés,  and  by  cardinals  Reginald  Pole  and  Ga- 
spare Contarini,  who  were  actively  spearheading  the  self-renewal  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Contact  with  Vittoria  Colonna  and  her  circle  of  Catholic 
reformers  had  a  profound  impact  on  Michelangelo's  spirituality  and  on 
his  poetry.  The  earlier  Neoplatonic  and  Savonarolan  ideals  became 
imbued  with  a  strong  element  of  religious  mysticism  and  fervour.  After  Vit- 
toria Colonna's  death  (Feb.  1547),  Michelangelo's  poetry  continued  further 
along  the  mysticalrSpirituaTpath,  so  much  so  that  it  entered  into  a  thor- 
oughly personal  world  comprised  of  thejKîgtâlldhisGod.  His  verses  now 
became  an  expression  of  his  own  highly  personal  relationship  with 
Christ. 

In  the  poetry  which  predates  his  encounter  with  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Michelangelo's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  earthly  beauty  of  young  men 
such  as  Febo  del  Poggio  or  Gherardo  Perini.  Bom  in  Florence  in  1480, 
Gherardo  Perini  was  a  near-contemporary  of  Michelangelo.  Their  close 
friendship  dates  from  about  1520  and  although  Perini  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  any  of  Michelangelo's  lyrics,  a  short  autograph  comment  on  a 
sketch  of  a  putto  urinating  into  a  vase,  the  tone  of  the  extant  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  men,  and  Aretino's  letter  of  1545  dealing  with  the 
nudes  of  the  Final  Judgement  all  suggest  that  Perini  should  be  counted 
among  Michelangelo's  lovers.^ ^  Frey  suggests  that  the  poem  "Oltre  qui  fu, 
dove  '1  mie  amor  mi  tolse"  (G  36;  1524-34)  was  in  fact  inspired  by 
Michelangelo's  love  for  Perini.^^  Yhe  poem  is  built  on  the  Petrarchan  motif 
of  the  return  to  a  place  associated  with  the  beloved.  However,  the  idyllic 
recollection  of  past  joys,  which  would  give  the  poem  a  Petrarchan  atmos- 
phere (see  Petrarch's  canzone  126,  "Chiare  fresche  e  dolci  acque"),  is 
replaced  by  Michelangelo  with  a  play  of  baroque  antitheses  which  suggest 
that  Michelangelo's  feelings  were  the  plaything  of  his  beloved,  and  by  an 
atmosphere  of  self-pitying  which,  after  references  to  the  poet's  tears  and 
the  beloved's  departure,  culminate  in  the  last  verse,  'Colui  ch'a  me  mi  tolse 
e  non  mi  volse'  (v.  8).  The  image  of  the  lover,  left  forlorn  on  the  rock 
associated  with  the  beloved,  suggests  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Ariadne  left 
stranded  on  the  shores  of  Naxos  by  Theseus,  there  is  no  hope  for  a  return 
and  a  reunion. 

The  Febo  del  Poggio  episode  is  one  of  the  more  unfortunate  moments  in 
Michelangelo's  love  life.  His  infatuation  with  the  unworthy  young  model 
brought  no  credit  to  the  artist,  who  soon  found  himself  being  approached 
by  the  youth  with  constant  demands  for  money,  often  bordering  on  veiled 
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blackmail.^^  Although  the  affair  did  not  last  long,  it  did  inspire  a  few 
poems.  Two  in  particular  can  certainly  be  associated  with  Febo,  for  in  both 
of  them  the  poet  plays  on  the  beloved's  name.  They  are  the  sonnet  "Ben  mi 
dove'  con  si  felice  sorte"  (G  99;  1535?)  and  the  fragment  "Ben  fu,  tem- 
prando  il  ciel  tuo  vivo  raggio"  (G  100;  1535?).  In  the  first  poem,  there  are 
Neoplatonic  elements  in  the  lover's  flight  to  the  heavens  (w.  3-4),  in  the 
concept  of  the  ladder  of  love  (v.  9),  and  in  the  equation  of  love  with  light  (v. 
10),  but  the  effect  is  hardly  commensurate.  As  was  the  case  in  the  poem  for 
Gherardo  Perini  (G  36),  the  final  effect  is  quite  different  from  what  was 
expected:  the  image  left  in  the  poet's  memory  or  in  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion is  not  that  of  a  Neoplatonic  ascent  to  the  divine,  but  rather  the  gloomy, 
melancholic  aftertaste  of  shattered  hopes  and  unfulfilled  desires.  The 
second  poem  (G  100)  remains  incomplete,  perhaps  as  an  indication  of 
Michelangelo's  lassitude  about  the  unfortunate  turn  of  events,  or  perhaps 
because,  as  the  opening  phrase  'Ben  fu'  suggests,  the  fleeting  joys  of  this 
unfortunate  liaison  were  already  felt  by  the  poet  to  be  in  the  remote 
past  tense. 

Gherardo  Perini  and  Febo  del  Poggio  represent  for  Michelangelo  the 
turmoils  and  delusions  of  an  unfulfilling  and  failed  physical  love. 
Michelangelo  was  unable,  with  either  man,  to  take  advantage  of  the  rela- 
tionship in  order  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  (G  99)  or,  at  the  very  least,  to  enjoy 
a  pleasant  memory  (G  36).  The  necessary  support  system  for  either  a 
Neoplatonic  ascension  or  an  idyllic  Petrarchan  recollection  had,  in  fact, 
been  lacking  and  the  experience  developed,  as  it  had  started,  along  the 
death-oriented  path  of  the  physical  world. 

With  the  meeting  in  1 532,  and  his  subsequent  infatuation  with  the  hand- 
some and  cultured  young  Roman  nobleman  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri, 
Michelangelo  was  obliged  to  search  for  a  new  mode  of  expression.  The 
elegant,  heterosexual,  twenty-three  year-old  youth  was  extremely  flattered 
but  not  comfortable  with  the  attention  showered  upon  him  by  the  fifty- 
seven  year-old  artist.  He  was  also  concerned  with  the  gossip  such  attention 
fostered  among  Roman  and  Italian  evil-tongues.  As  a  result  Michelangelo 
sublimated  his  sexual  interests  in  the  young  man,  first  by  emphasizing  the 
spiritual  nature  of  his  love,  and  eventually  by  underlining  how  this  love 
lead  the  lover  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  divinity. 

The  sonnet  "Tu  sa'  ch'i'  so,  signor  mie,  che  tu  sai"  (G  60;  after  1532)  finds 
its  inspiration  in  Michelangelo's  desire  to  put  at  ease  Tommaso's  concerns 
about  the  nature  of  the  poet's  love  for  him.  In  order  to  re-establish  the  open 
friendship  that  previously  had  existed  between  the  two  men,  Michelangelo 
emphasizes  the  spiritual  element  of  his  love  for  Tommaso;  he  speakj  of  his 
love  for  Tommaso's  soul  rather  than  for  his  body  (w.  9-11),  and  then  con- 
cludes by  discounting  the  gossip  of  men  who  cannot  understand  the 
spiritual  nature  of  their  relationship  (w.  12-14). 
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The  Neoplatonic  ascension  to  the  divinity  is  described  in  an  early  son- 
net to  Tommaso,  "Veggio  nel  tuo  bel  viso,  signor  mio"  (G  83;  ca.  1534).  The 
actual  physical  beauty  of  Tommaso's  face  becomes  the  means  by  which 
the  poet's  soul  is  able  to  rise,  in  contemplation,  to  God  (w.  1-4).  Physical 
beauty  is  seen  as  a  reflection,  and  the  only  example  on  earth,  of. the 
ultimate  beauty  of  God  (w.  9-13).  Again,  the  'vulgo  malvagio,  isciocco  e 
rio'  which  does  not  understand  and  derides  the  love  Michelangelo  feels  for 
Tommaso  is  discounted  (w.  5-6).  As  was  the  case  in  the  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo, 
the  poet  believes  that  the  ennobling  effect  of  love  is  experienced  by  a  res- 
tricted number  of  initiates  who  have  risen  above  the  ignorance  and  insen- 
sitivity  of  the  masses.  Such  descriptions  of  the  Neoplatonic  ascension 
continue  to  appear  in  following  years;  in  the  sonnet  "Non  è  sempre  di 
colpa  aspra  e  mortale"  (G  260;  [1546?])  Michelangelo  actually  mentions 
that  love  for  physical  beauty  is  the  first  step  ('primo  grado')  through  which, 
the  soul  rises  to  its  Creator  (w.  7-8). 

In  Christian  thought,  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is  the  intermediary  between 
mankind  and  God  the  Father  (John  15:16, 16:23,  passim).  Tommaso's  role 
in  Michelangelo's  ascension  towards  the  divinity,  therefore,  becomes 
closely  tied  with  the  figure  of  Christ,  so  much  so  that  occasionally  a  fusion 
of  the  two  figures  seems  to  occur,  a  fusion  which  is  visually  exemplified  in 
the  Sistine  fresco  of  the  Final  Judgement:  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri  becomes 
the  actual  model  for  the  Christus  Judex.  In  a  line  descending  directly  from 
Christ's  upraised  arm  and  lowered  eyes,  Michelangelo  then  portrays  him- 
self in  the  flayed  skin  being  held  up  (offered  to  Christ?)  by  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew; the  lover  thus  becomes  the  devotee,  the  offering,  the  martyr,  the 
redeemed. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  sonnet  "D'altrui  pietoso  e  sol  di  se  spietato" 
(G  94;  1535),  also  addressed  to  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri,  Michelangelo 
introduces  the  image  of  the  silk- worm  who  offers  his  life  so  as  to  provide  a 
fine  cloth  as  a  garment  for  someone  else.  In  the  poem  Michelangelo 
expresses  the  wish  to  offer  his  own  skin  as  a  garment  for  the  beloved,  so  as 
to  be  with  him,  or  close  to  him,  all  day  long  (Saint  Bartholomew's  gesture 
cannot  escape  this  reader's  imagination).  The  theme  of  self-sacrifice  to  the 
point  of  martyrdom  is  present  in  the  very  first  quatrain  when  the  lowly  silk- 
worm is  described  as  'D'altrui  pietoso  e  sol  di  se  spietato'  (v.  1),  and  the 
worm's  death  is  seen  in  the  thoroughly  Christian  terms  of  a  resurrection  to 
a  better  life,  'e  sol  per  morte  si  puo  dir  ben  nato'  (v.  4).  The  second  quatrain 
is  centered  on  the  image  of  a  snake  which,  shedding  its  skin,  is  reborn 
anew.  In  direct  parallel  with  the  end  of  the  previous  quatrain,  Miche- 
langelo wishes  to  be  that  snake  which,  shedding  its  skin,  is  renewed  to  life 
(w.  7-8).  The  Christian  overtones  of  the  two  quatrains  are,  like  the  snake's 
skin,  quickly  shed  in  the  tercets,  where  the  poet's  less  avowedly  Christian 
and  more  personal,  sexual  imagery  emphasizes  his  desire  to  be  physically 
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in  contact  with  the  beloved,  either  wrapped  around  him  as  a  gown  wraps  a 
beautiful  body  (w.  9-12),  or  underneath  him,  trodden  by  him  as  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  protect  and  support  their  bearer  (w.  12-14). 

Although  it  would  seem  that  the  spiritualization  and  subsequent 
Neoplatonic  elevation  of  Michelangelo's  love  for  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri 
should  resolve  the  internal  turmoils  the  poet  had  experienced  in  the  past 
when  a  beloved  was  physically  distant  (or  no  longer  interested),  this  is 
again  not  the  case.  In  spite  of  all  the  assurances  on  the  spiritual  nature  of 
his  love  for  Tommaso,  Michelangelo  does  in  fact  express  physical  desires 
that  seek  fulfilment.  Just  as  Petrarch  had,  in  three  short  verses,  revealed  his 
wish  to  spend  the  night  with  Laura  'e  mai  non  fosse  I'alba!'  {Canzoniere  22, 
w,  31-33),  so  too  Michelangelo  imagines  Tommaso's  embrace  and 
exclaims: 

Fermisi  in  un  memento  il  tempo  e  lore, 
il  giomo  e  T  sol  nella  su'  antica  traccia; 

acciô  ch'i'  abbi,  e  non  già  per  mio  merto, 
il  desïato  mie  dolce  signore 
per  sempre  nell'indegne  e  pronte  braccia. 
(G  72,  w.  10-14;  1533) 

The  awareness  of  the  physical  nature,  or  the  origin,  of  this  affection 
causes  some  concern  for  Michelangelo  who  thus  finds  himself  torn  be- 
tween the  pleasant  feelings  associated  with  the  attraction  he  feels  for  Tom- 
maso and  the  shame  and  fear  of  damnation  it  elicits  in  him: 

E  parte  pur  m'assale, 

appresso  al  dolce,  un  pensier  aspro  e  forte 

di  vergogna  e  di  morte; 

(G  131,  w.  7-9;  (ca.  1536?)) 

The  internal  turmoil  caused  by  the  beloved's  physical  presence  or 
absence  continues  to  rage  inside  the  poet.  In  the  sonnet  "I'  mi  credetti,  il 
primo  giomo  ch'io"  (G  80;  ca.  1533)  Michelangelo  voices  his  dilemma  to 
Tommaso:  'appresso  m'ardi  e  nel  partir  m'uccidi'  (v.  14).  There  really  is  no 
final  intellectual  or  spiritual  elevation,  no  resolution  for  the  unfulfilled 
physical  urges  and  pains  the  poet  feels  for  his  beloved.  The  philosophical 
frame  offered  by  the  Platonic  ladder  of  love  is  still  very  much  constructed 
on  physical  attractions  and  forces,  still  resting  upon  the  senses. 

Michelangelo's  encounter  with  Vittoria  Colonna  in  1536  was  a  turning 
point  in  his  spiritual  and  poetical  life.  First  and  foremost,  Vittoria  was  a 
woman  and  Michelangelo  was  obliged  to  re-examine  his  concepts  of 
beauty  and  love.  In  the  sonnet  "Non  è  sempre  di  colpa  aspra  e  mortale"  (G 
260;  (ca.  1546?]),  Michelangelo  discusses  the  Platonic  concept  of  the  two 
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loves,  one  earthly  the  other  divine,  one  the  physical  urge  to  procreation  the 
other  the  spiritual  aspiration  to  the  'idea'  and,  ultimately,  to  God.  While  dif- 
ferentiating between  the  two,  Michelangelo  says  that  love  for  a  woman  (pro- 
creative  love)  is  very  different  from  the  love  of  which  he  speaks  (platonic  love 
for  Tommaso),  so  much  so  that  it  is  unworthy  for  a  'cor  saggio  e  verile'  to  bum 
for  a  woman  (w.  9-14).  Physical  love  for  a  woman  is  then  denigrated  and  dis- 
counted. In  his  affection  for  Vittoria  Colonna,  Michelangelo  considered  her 
femininity  and,  ultimately,  discounted  it;  he  was  not  attracted  to  her  for  her 
physical  beauty  (which  even  her  more  generous  contemporaries  said  was 
not  remarkable),^"*  but  rather  by  her  spirit  and  her  intellect. 

The  madrigal  "Un  uomo  in  una  donna,  anzi  uno  dio"  (G  235;  1545?) 
reflects  such  a  reassessment  of  reality.  Vittoria's  speech  is  at  first  described 
as  that  of 'un  uomo'  (v.  1)  -  the  Renaissance  concept  of  the  virago  comes 
immediately  to  mind  -  then  Michelangelo  breaks  from  the  male/female 
frame  of  reference  and  describes  her  speech  as  that  of  a  god  ('anzi  uno  dio  / 
per  la  sua  bocca  parla'  w.  1-2).  It  is  worth  noting  that  while  Tommaso's 
divine  attribute  had  always  been  his  physical  beauty  which,  in  line  with 
both  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo  and  Neoplatonic  thought  reaches  the  poet  through 
the  sense  of  sight,  Vittoria's  divine  attribute  is  her  intellect  which  reaches 
the  poet  through  the  sense  of  speech.  Admittedly,  her  'bel  volto'  is  men- 
tioned (v.  9),  but  the  poem's  impact  has  already  been  made  by  'la  sua  bocca' 
(v.  2)  and  the  poetry  has  moved  to  another  sphere,  that  of  the  word  -  or  the 
Word,  as  we  can  infer  from  our  knowledge  of  the  psycho-religious  develop- 
ment Michelangelo  was  undergoing  under  her  influence. 

In  the  poems  addressed  to  Vittoria,  the  recurring  image  is  not  that  of  the 
artist's  own  ascension  through  love  to  the  divine,  but  rather  Vittoria's  own 
active  involvement  with  the  poet  her  moulding  of  Michelangelo  to  reshape 
him  into  a  better,  worthier  creature.  The  previous  direction  of  interest  has 
changed;  instead  of  the  poet  rising  to  the  divine,  the  divine  is  bending  over 
to  re-form  the  poet.  In  one  of  the  earlier  compositions  addressed  to  her  (G 
111;  1536?),  Vittoria  becomes  the  artist  who  carves  the  rock  or  draws  upon 
the  paper  which  is  Michelangelo  (w.  11-13).  Later,  Michelangelo  will  ask 
Vittoria  to  chisel  away  at  his  unnecessary  husk  to  reveal  and  free  his  soul 
(G  152;  1538-41/44).  The  Neoplatonic  theory  of  the  'concetto'  that  is 
revealed  by  removing  the  excess  covering  that  envelops  it  is  now  turned 
towards  Michelangelo  himself.  Michelangelo  becomes  the  passive  raw 
material  which  is  ennobled  by  an  active  exterior  force. 

Vittoria's  effect  on  Michelangelo  is  seen  as  a  heavenly  grace  which  des- 
cends upon  the  unworthy  lover;  it  is  a  freely-given  gift,  not  a  reward  for 
earthly  achievements: 

E  veggio  ben  com'erra  s'alcun  crede 
la  grazia,  che  da  vol  divina  piove. 
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pareggi  1  opra  mia  caduca  e  frale. 

L'ingegno,  Tarte,  la  memoria  cede: 
c'un  don  celeste  non  con  mille  pruove 
pagar  del  suo  puo  già  chi  è  mortale. 
(G  159;  undated) 

After  Vittoria's  death  (1547),  Michelangelo,  now  in  his  seventies,  seems 
to  leave  behind  his  physical  or  spiritual  infatuations  with  earthly  lovers, 
male  or  female,  and  devotes  his  energies  to  a  greater,  more  demanding 
lover:  Christ  himself.  He  develops  a  directjtriYatejnd  intense  relation- 
ship  with_thej:)ivine  Perspn,  aTelationship  which.is_theJmsiceleinent  of 
mysticjsm/Thc  intimacy  of  the  relationship  is  seen  inlennsolajnystical 
marriage;  Christ  is  the  groom,  Michelangelo  the  bride.  Michelangelo 
eagerly  submits  his  own  self^doptsthej^^assiye  role  and  becomes  the 
obedient  partner.  Already  in  ImiarlieFreligious  poetryMiçhfilangelo  had 
used  the  imagery  oF  marriage:  in  thefiFsl  tercet  of  ^^Vorrei  voler,  Signor, 
quel  ch'io  non  voglio"  (G  87;  ca,  1534)  the  poet  had  asked  God  to  ravish 
him  with  His  grace;  in  the  second  tercet  the  poet  had  undergone  a  gender 
change  whereby  he  became  the  submissive  bride  and  the  beloved  became 
the  groom  taking  possession: 

Squarcia  1  vel  tu,  Signor,  rompi  quel  muro 
che  con  la  suo  durezza  ne  ritarda 
il  sol  della  tuo  luce,  al  mondo  spenta! 
Manda  1  predetto  lume  a  noi  venture 
alia  tua  bella  sposa,  acciô  ch'io  arda 
il  cor  senz'alcun  dubbio,  e  te  sol  senta. 
(w.  9-14) 

The  imagery  of  the  mystical  marriage  allows  Michelangelo  to  expand 
his  metaphor  so  as  to  include  the  embrace  of  the  groom.  Being  Christ's,  the 
embrace  is  immediately  translated  into  the  traditional  and  well-known 
image  of  God's  re-possession  of  fallen  humanity  through  the  open-armed 
embrace  on  the  Cross: 

Né  pinger  né  scolpir  fie  più  che  quieti 
l'anima,  volta  a  quell'amor  divino, 
ch'aperse,  a  prender  noi,  'n  croce  le  braccia. 
(G  285,  w.  12-14;  1552-54) 

For  Michelangelo  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  becomes  the  focal  point  of 
his  relationship  with  the  divinity.  Not  only  is  this  the  elemental  sacrifice  of 
love,  the  breaking  of  the  body  and  the  shedding  of  the  blood  which  unites 
the  couple,  but  it  is  also  the  ultimate  and  unique  moment  of  redemption 
from  sin;  a  concept  espoused  by  liberal  Protestants  who  affirmed  the 
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uniqueness  of  the  Redemption  and  rejected  confession  and  good  works  as 
steps  on  the  path  to  salvation.  Michelangelo,  too,  emphasizes  the  washing 
away  of  sin  and  reconciliation  through  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood 
^  alone:^^ 

I'         Tuo  sangue  sol  mie  colpe  lavi  e  tocchi 
f  ^  (G  290,  V.  12;  after  1555) 

Signor  mie  car,  tu  sol  che  vesti  e  spogli, 
e  col  tuo  sangue  I'alme  purghi  e  sani 
da  I'infinite  colpe  e  moti  umani 

(G  302,  w.  5-7;  1560) 

The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  invites  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Michelangelo,  who  in  return  offers  his  own  burning  self  to  God  (G  92, 170, 
passim).  In  the  early  poems  the  fire  of  love  had  been  associated  with  the 
fierce  fire  of  a  smith's  furnace  (G  63;  undated),  the  purifying  fire  of  a 
goldsmith  (G  153;  1538-41/44),  or  the  regenerating  fire  of  the  phoenix's 
funeral  pyre  (G  61;  after  1532).  The  three  images  are  found  together  in  the 
sonnet  "Sol  pur  col  foco  il  fabbro  il  ferro  stende"  (G  62;  after  1532),  where 
their  combined  effect  is  still  seen  within  the  laws  of  the  physical  world;  as 
fire,  by  its  very  nature,  ascends  to  the  heavens,  it  will  carry  with  it  the  poet 
who  is  nowenflamed  by  love.  Although  the  classical  myth  of  the  phoenix 
had  been  appropriated  by  Christianity  as  a  figure  for  Christ  rising  from 
His  own  death,  in  Michelangelo's  poetry  it  does  not  rise  to  such  Christian 
overtones.  Even  in  the  later  poems  it  remains  a  mere  classical  figure  to  be 
used  in  an  epithet  for  Cecchino  Bracci  (G  2 1 7)  or  to  be  left  implied,  as  if  in  a 
learned  nod,  in  a  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Vittoria  Colonna  (G  266; 
undated). 

The  ultimate  refining  fire  is,  of  course,  the  purifying  fire  of  Purgatory, 
closely  akin  to  the  final  fire  of  the  Day  of  Judgement  when,  in  the  words  of 
the  Dies  irae,  'solvet  saeclum  in  favilla.'  In  the  later  sonnet  "Si  amico  al 
freddo  sasso  è  '1  foco  intemo"  (G  63;  Guasti  dates  it  1 542-45)  Michelangelo 
suggests  that  the  fire  of  love  burning  fiercely  inside  him  will  purify  him  like 
the  fire  of  Purgatory  and  lead  him  to  eternal  life. 

Michelangelo's  attempts  to  purify  himself  and  rise  to  God's  embrace  are 
thwarted  by  his  constant  awareness  of  the  obstacles  posed  by  his  own  car- 
nality. As  was  evident  in  the  earlier  lyrics,  the  soul  cannot  ascend  to  God 
because  the  body,  with  its  passions  and  demands,  keeps  it  firmly  anchored  in 
the  material  world.  When,  as  an  old  man,  Michelangelo  found  the  embers  of 
earthly,  carnal  love  still  smouldering  in  his  heart,  his  response  was  an 
exhausted  appeal  to  Love  to  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  his  advanced  age: 

r  fu',  già  son  molt'anni,  mille  volte 
ferito  e  morto,  non  che  vinto  e  stanco 
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da  te,  mie  colpa;  e  or  col  capo  bianco 
riprenderô  le  tue  promesse  stolte? 

(G  23,  w.  1-4;  1524-25)»* 


The  poem  suggests  that  Michelangelo's  plea  falls  on  deaf  ears  and  that  he 
remains  a  prey  to  his  carnality. 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  such  earthly  attractions  Michelangelo  later 
urges  Christ  to  infuse  him  with  divine  love,  to  let  the  poet  burn  with  a 
greater  and  better  fire  which,  by  comparison,  will  obscure  lesser  flames: 
the  love  for  Christ.  "Deh,  fammiti  vedere  in  ogni  loco"  (G  274;  spring- 
summer  1547)  is  a  powerful  example  of  such  a  supplication.  Through  the 
recurring  image  of  the  greater  refining  fire  the  poet  begs  Christ  to  intercede 
and  renew  him  inside  and  out  (w.  7-8).  Such  imagery  recalls  the  sonnet 
"La  vita  del  mio  amor  non  è  '1  cor  mio"  (G  34;  1526?),  where  the  last  verse 
described  the  poet,  burning  with  love,  running  back  into  the  fire  of  his 
beloved's  glance.  It  also  recalls  the  sonnet  "D'altrui  pietoso  e  sol  di  se 
spietato"  (G  94;  1535),  with  its  image  of  the  snake  which  sheds  its  skin  and 
is  bom  anew.  In  Girardi  274,  however,  such  a  renewal  is  linked  to  divine 
grace  rather  than  to  personal  merit  or  will:  'II  cangiar  sorte  è  sol  poter 
divino'  (v.  14).  As  had  been  noticed  in  the  poems  directed  to  Vittoria 
Colonna,  the  Neoplatonic  ascension  is  not  a  factor  of  the  lover's  own 
abilities,  but  rather  a  gift  given  freely  by  a  'higher'  beloved. 

The  poet  examines  his  own  self  in  preparation  for  the  final  union. 
Inadequacies  and  faults  are  brought  to  mind  in  an  eff"ort  to  recognize 
them,  confess  them  and  seek  absolution,  but  again  the  poet's  own  inability 
to  merit  salvation  and  the  importance  of  God's  saving  grace,  especially 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  are  emphasized  (see  G  289,  290,  292, 
293,  passim). 

Considering  his  long  life  and  the  number  of  his  sins,  Michelangelo  des- 
pairs of  salvation  saying  that  the  older  one  gets  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
gain  entry  into  heaven: 

Caro  m'è  sol,  perc'anzi  morte  imparo 
Quanto  ogni  uman  diletto  ha  corta  fede; 
Tristo  me  c'a  trovar  grazia  e  mercede 
Negli  ultim'anni  a  molte  colpe  è  rare. 
(G  294,  w.  5-8) 

As  a  result  of  the  poet's  awareness  of  his  long  life  of  sin,  of  his  perceived 
inability  to  merit  salvation  through  his  own  good  works,  the  poetic  rela- 
tionship between  human  lover  and  divine  beloved  becomes  infused  with 
elements  present  in  the  earlier  love  poetry:  doubt,  self-pity,  self-abasement, 
supplication.  Unlike  earlier  turmoils  and  doubts,  however,  the  present 
ones  are  finally  set  at  rest  and  resolved;  the  Christian  lover's  faith  in  the 
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redeeming  power  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  and  in  His  free  bestowal 
of  Grace  offers  a  security  and  a  promise  which  had  been  lacking  in  earthly 
loves.  The  sonnet  "Scarco  d  un'importuna  e  grève  salma"  (G  290;  after 
1555)  closes  with  verses  which  recall  the  gesture  of  the  Sistine  Christus 
Judex,  but  which  also  emphasizes  the  penitent's  prayer  for  saving  Grace 
freely  given: 

Non  mirin  co'  iustizia  i  tuo  sant'occhi 
il  mie  passato,  e  1  castigato  orecchio; 
non  tenda  a  quello  il  tuo  braccio  severo. 

Tuo  sangue  sol  mie  colpe  lavi  e  tocchi, 
e  più  abbondi,  quant 'i'  son  più  vecchio, 
di  pronta  aita  e  di  perdono  intero. 
(w.  9-14) 

Christ  has  now  supplanted  the  carnal  love  for  Febo  del  Poggio  or  for 
Gherardo  Perini,  or  the  Platonic  love  for  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri,  or  even 
the  spiritual  love,  built  on  respect  and  admiration,  for  Vittoria  Colonna. 
Christ  has  become  the  ultimate  beloved.  As  the  poet  prepares  for  His 
embrace,  the  conflicts,  disappointments  and  philosophical  explanations 
which  had  characterized  earlier  poems  recede  into  the  background  to  be 
replaced  by  a  constant  yet  confident  prayer  for  forgiveness  and  acceptance 
into  the  final  union.  The  rapture  which  Michelangelo  could  not  experience 
through  earthly  loves  is  thus  found  in  the  mystical  sublimation  of  earthly 
passions  and  the  ensuing  faith  in  the  saving  embrace  of  the  Beloved. 
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Le  pétrarquisme  pieux: 
la  conversion  de  la  poésie 
amoureuse  chez  Jean  de  La  Ceppède 


ROBERT  MELANÇON 


Dans  plusieurs  anthologies  plus  ou  moins  récentes  de  la  poésie  française 
de  la  fin  du  16'  siècle,  on  peut  lire  les  textes  autrement  que  dans  la  succes- 
sion des  productions  d'un  même  auteur,  selon  des  regroupements  qui 
répondent  à  des  affinités  thématiques  ou  formelles.^  Dans  de  telles  anth- 
ologies, la  personnalité  des  divers  écrivains  -  qu  elle  reste  relativement 
effacée  dans  le  cas  de  bien  des  minores,  ou  qu'elle  s'affirme  plus  vivement 
chez  un  d'Aubigné  ou  un  Sponde  -  passe  au  second  plan  au  profit  de  gran- 
des constantes  qui  traversent  tous  les  textes.  Ce  qui  s'y  donne  à  lire,  c'est  ce 
qu'on  pourrait  appeler  les  énoncés  poétiques  de  l'époque,  ces  grands 
réseaux  de  tropes  et  de  topoï  qui  courent  d'une  œuvre  à  l'autre  et  qui  nous 
invitent  à  considérer  les  poèmes  comme  la  production  d'une  sorte  d'archi- 
poète  anonyme  (ou  bien,  ce  qui  revient  au  même,  doté  de  multiples  sig- 
natures interchangeables)  plutôt  que  comme  les  œuvres  distinctes  d'auteurs 
individuels.  Il  faut  noter  que  l'érudition  moderne,  en  dispersant  les  textes 
d'un  auteur  sous  les  différentes  rubriques  d'une  anthologie,  retrouve  une 
pratique  ancienne.  Les  recueils  collectifs,  qui  sont,  à  la  fin  du  16'  siècle  et 
au  début  du  17'  un  des  modes  essentiels  de  publication  de  la  poésie  -  sinon 
le  plus  important  -  ne  regroupent  pour  ainsi  dire  jamais  les  textes  par 
auteurs  mais  selon  des  classements  où  la  notion  même  d'auteur  individuel 
tend  à  se  dissoudre.  Qu'il  s'agisse,  par  exemple,  dQS  Muses  R' Alliées  de  diver- 
ses parts  de  l'éditeur  Mathieu  Guillemot  (1603)  ou  du  Parnasse  des  plus 
excellens  poètes  de  ce  temps  (1607)  ou  des  Délices  de  la  poésie  françoise  (1620) 
rassemblés  par  Toussainct  Du  Bray,  les  recueils  collectifs  ignorent  décidé- 
ment les  notions  de  poète  et  d'œuvre  individuels.  Les  textes,  regroupés  par 
matières,  par  formes,  ou  par  destinataires,  y  restent  même  souvent  ano- 
nymes, et  il  a  fallu  l'immense  enquête  de  Frédéric  Lachèvre  au  début  du 
siècle  pour  restituer  à  leurs  auteurs  certains  de  ces  poèmes,  sonnets,  odes  et 
stances  sur  les  yeux,  les  cheveux  ou  la  couleur  grise,  que  rien  ne  semble 
devoir  distinguer.^ 
Cette  pratique  éditoriale,  qui  s'explique  vraisemblablement  par  des 
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impératifs  commerciaux  aux  16*  et  17*  siècles  et  qui  répond  à  des  objectifs 
tantôt  scientifiques  et  tantôt  pédagogiques  pour  les  anthologies  modernes, 
met  en  évidence  quelques  traits  essentiels  de  la  poésie  de  cette  époque. 
D'abord  que  notre  idée  d'originalité  littéraire  n'y  a  pas  cours;  ensuite  que 
notre  notion  d'auteur  s'y  transpose  malaisément  et  qu'elle  se  rapproche 
plus  à  l'époque  du  sens  étymologique  d'augmentateur  que  de  l'idée 
romantique  de  créateur;  enfin  qu'il  existe  un  langage  poétique  doté  de  cer- 
tains caractères  spécifiques,  que  tous  les  poètes  pratiquent  et  qui  constitue 
une  ressource  commune  dans  laquelle  chacun  puise  librement.  On 
pourrait  dire  de  l'écriture  poétique  qu'elle  appartient  à  la  fin  du  16*  siècle 
au  domaine  public. 

La  poésie  de  cette  époque  est  en  effet  traversée,  ou  plutôt  organisée, 
structurée  par  des  codes  qui  la  constituent  en  domaine  autonome:  systèmes 
de  conventions  qui  régissent,  par  exemple,  les  bonnes  manières  littéraires 
de  l'éloge  de  la  beauté  féminine,  réseaux  de  figures  empruntées  aux  poètes 
gréco-latins,  italiens  et  à  leurs  imitateurs,  lieux  communs  et  formules  si 
souvent  utilisés  qu'ils  offrent  au  lecteur  le  plaisir  supplémentaire  de  la 
familiarité.^  L'existence  de  ces  codes  est  attestée  non  seulement  par  les  tex- 
tes eux-mêmes,  mais  aussi  par  divers  ouvrages,  le  plus  souvent  des  usuels, 
qui  en  répertorient  de  façon  plus  ou  moins  exhaustive  les  éléments.  Ainsi, 
les  Épithètes  de  Maurice  de  La  Porte,  publiées  à  Paris  en  1 57 1  et  qui  ne  sont 
rien  de  moins  qu'un  dictionnaire  du  vocabulaire  poétique  à  l'intention  des 
lecteurs  (1'  "Advertissement"  prévient  que  ce  livre  est  "faict  principalement 
pour  l'intelligence  des  poètes",  dont  il  commente  "plusieurs  noms  propres 
poétiques  avec  leur  fabuleuse  explication"),  à  l'intention  également  des 
poètes  eux-mêmes  et  des  auteurs  en  général  puisqu'il  s'annonce  en  sous- 
titre  comme  "un  livre  non  seulement  utile  à  ceux  qui  font  profession  de  la 
poésie,  mais  fort  propre  aussi  pour  illustrer  toute  autre  composition 
françoise".'*  D'autres  ouvrages,  nombreux,  remplissent  des  fonctions  ana- 
logues: recueils  de  lieux-communs,  florilèges  et  polyantheae,  topiques  qui 
guident  l'invention,  recueils  de  citations  prêtes  à  enchâsser  comme  des 
joyaux  dans  des  contextes  inédits,  listes  d'ornements  divers  jugés  propres  à 
illustrer  tout  texte.'  Jamais  peut-être  la  poésie  n'a  été  autant  codifiée  qu'à 
cette  époque,  riche  de  conventions  qui  sont  autant  des  stimulants  que  des 
chaînes.  Aucun  genre  ne  leur  échappe.  Elles  peuvent  être  plus  immédiate- 
ment repérables  dans  d'innombrables  sonnets  amoureux,  avatars  d'un 
pétrarquisme  que  le  lecteur  d'un  gros  recueil  collectif  comme  V Académie 
des  modernes  poètes  françois  d'Antoine  Du  Breuil  (1599)  se  surprend  à 
souhaiter  moins  surabondant,  ou  encore  dans  ces  odes  officielles  dont 
chaque  événement  du  règne  provoque  la  multiplication;  elles  n'en  infor- 
ment pas  moins  tous  les  genres,  y  compris  le  lyrisme  religieux.  La  super- 
position de  quelques  vers  écrits  par  divers  auteurs  permet  de  constater 
empiriquement  leur  emprise. 
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Considérons  d'abord  quelques  poèmes  sur  le  thème  des  yeux  -  mais  thème 
est  ici  un  mot  bien  trop  vague  puisqu'il  s'agit  d'une  topique  particulièrement 
féconde,  on  dirait  d'une  véritable  machine  à  produire  des  vers: 

Oeil  mon  petit  mignon,  ma  douce  friandise. 
Oeil  bien  caractère  des  mignardes  amours. 
Oeil  miroir  de  mon  coeur . . . 


...  Et  cet  oeil  qui  me  blesse 

Ce  bel  astre  besson  clairement  étoile 


Vous  n'estes  pas  de  yeux,  vous  avez  trop  de  flame, 
Et  les  yeux  des  mortels  n'avivent  point  les  morts. 
Vous  n'estes  pas  Soleils,  car  vous  bruslez  mon  ame. 
Et  les  rais  du  Soleil  ne  bruslent  que  des  corps. 


Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  yeux,  ce  sont  plustost  des  Dieux, 
Ils  ont  dessus  les  Rois  la  puissance  absolue; 
Dieux  non,  ce  sont  des  Cieux,  ils  ont  la  couleur  bleue 
Et  le  mouvement  prompt  comme  celui  des  Cieux. 


Beaux  yeux,  ardans  Amours,  clairs  Soleils,  doux  Esprits, 
Quand  verray-je  vos  traits,  vos  feux,  vos  jours,  vos    flames? 


O  beaux  yeux,  beaux  Soleils,  ô  beautez  ravissantes. 
Qui  passez  de  bien  loing  les  beautez  de  ces  lieux. 
Qui  donnez  estre,  et  lustre  à  la  beauté  des  Cieux, 
Qui  pourroist  soustenir  vos  clartez  doux-forçantes? 

Puis,  élargissant  le  propos,  quelques  éloges  de  la  beauté  physique,  des 
blasons  revus  et  repolis  par  des  centaines  de  poètes: 

Ce  teint  vermeil,  le  séjour  de  mes  yeux. 
Ce  front  poli  de  blancheur  ivoirine. 
Ce  beau  coral  de  bouche  cinabrine, 
Ces  doux  appas  d'un  souris  gracieux. 

Ces  deux  flambeaux  où  s'appuie  mon  mieux  . . . 


Un  poil  frisé  de  l'Aurore  argentée. 
Un  arc  d'amour,  un  front  semé  de  lys. 
Deux  beaux  soleils  par  Phoebus  embellis. 
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Un  rang  de  perle,  un  coral,  un  rubis, 

(...) 

Un  doux  attrait  où  l'âme  est  arrêtée  . 


Beaux  noeuds  crespes  et  blonds,  nonchalamment  espars, 

(...) 

Front  de  marbre  vivant,  table  claire  et  polie, 

(...) 

Yeux  pleuvant  à  la  fois  tant  d'aise  et  de  martyre; 

Sous-ris,  par  qui  l'Amour  entretient  son  empire . . . 

Changeant  de  registre,  toujours  dans  le  blason: 

Elle  a  la  bouche  et  l'oeil  d'une  chate  malade. 
L'auguste  majesté  d'une  vieille  salade; 
Sa  petite  personne  et  son  corps  de  brochet 
Ressemble  un  trébucheL 


Ces  yeux  (tantost  si  beaux),  rébattus,  r'enfoncez, 
Ressalis,  sont  hélas!  deux  Soleils  éclipsez. 
Le  coral  de  sa  bouche  est  ores  jaune-pasle. 

Les  roses,  et  les  lys  de  son  teint  sont  flétris: 

Le  reste  de  son  Corps  est  de  couleur  d'Opale 

Tant  de  la  teste  aux  pieds  ses  membres  sont  meurtris 

À  dessein  je  n'ai  pas  identifié  les  auteurs  de  ces  vers  pour  que  la  mention 
de  divers  noms  ne  vienne  pas  distraire  l'attention  de  ce  langage  anonyme 
qui  est,  pour  l'instant,  mon  objet.  Ce  sont,  pour  les  poèmes  sur  les  yeux: 
Scalion  de  Virbluneau,  Pierre  Cornu,  François  Ménard,  Laugier  de 
Porchères,  Pierre  de  Deimier,  Jean  de  La  Ceppède;  pour  les  blasons: 
Claude  de  Pontoux,  Joachim  Blanchon,  Philippe  Desportes,  Sigogne, 
Jean  de  La  Ceppède.^ 

Ces  deux  listes  se  terminent  par  le  nom  de  Jean  de  La  Ceppède,  l'auteur 
des  Théorèmes  sur  le  sacré  mystère  de  nostre  rédemption.  Cela  signifie  que  les 
derniers  vers  de  chaque  série  d'exemples  appartiennent  à  un  recueil  de 
poésie  religieuse  tout  entier  consacré  à  la  méditation  de  la  Passion  du 
Christ.  Or,  ils  ne  détonnent  pas  au  milieu  des  textes  parmi  lesquels  je  les  ai 
cités,  et  leur  langage  s'intègre  au  contraire  parfaitement,  sans  la  moindre 
solution  de  continuité,  à  des  métaphores  tirées  de  poèmes  d'amour 
profanes. 

C'est  que  le  code  pétrarquiste  envahit  aussi  cette  poésie  pieuse  dont 
l'oeuvre  de  La  Ceppède  propose  peut-être  l'exemple  le  plus  achevé  à  la  fin 
de  la  Renaissance.  Toutefois,  si  nous  les  replaçons  dans  leur  contexte,  si 
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nous  lisons  intégralement  les  sonnets  dont  je  n'ai  jusqu'ici  cité  que  des 
extraits,  il  devient  aussitôt  évident  que  ce  pétrarquisme  d'apparence  si  pro- 
fane s'intègre  parfaitement  à  la  méditation  religieuse.  Plus  exactement  on 
dirait  que  le  langage  de  la  poésie  amoureuse  se  trouve  tout  à  fait  chris- 
tianisé par  La  Ceppède.  Le  premier  fragment,  si  étrangement  proche  de 
tant  de  poèmes  pétrarquistes  sur  l'oeillade  foudroyante  de  la  dame,  pro- 
vient d'un  sonnet  sur  la  puissance  du  regard  du  Christ: 

Ce  ne  sont  pas  sans  plus  ses  paroles  puissantes. 
Qui  courbent  ces  mutins:  il  sort  de  ses  beaux  yeux. 
Tant  d'éclats,  tant  d'éclairs,  que  ces  meschans  Hebrieux 
Ne  peuvent  soustenir  leur  flammes  terrassantes, 

O  beaux  yeux,  beaux  Soleils,  ô  beautez  ravissantes, 
Qui  passez  de  bien  loing  les  beautez  de  ces  lieux. 

Qui  donnez  estre,  et  lustre  à  la  beauté  des  Cieux, 
Qui  pourroit  soustenir  vos  clartez  doux-forçantes? 

Moyse  après  avoir  à  l'Etemel  parlé 

Fut  contraint  de  tenir  son  visage  voilé. 
Pour  n'esblouir  les  yeux  du  peuple  Israelite. 

La  face  de  mon  Christ,  brilloit  bien  autrement. 
Vous  en  fistes  la  preuve,  ô  peintre  Abigarite, 
Lors  de  son  jour  frappa  vos  yeux  d'aveuglement. 
(I.I.LI) 

Le  second  est  tiré  d'un  ecce  homo  proprement  stupéfiant,  envahi  par  les 
topoï  de  la  beauté  féminine,  où  la  piété  se  teinte  d'un  érotisme  prodigieux, 
et  qui  semblait  proche  tantôt,  dans  l'inversion  des  signe  de  l'éloge,  du 
grotesque  satyrique  d'un  Sigogne:'' 

Voicy-l'Homme,  ô  mes  yeux,  quel  objet  déplorable. 
La  honte,  le  veiller,  la  faute  d'aliment. 
Les  douleurs,  et  le  sang  perdu  si  largement 
L'ont  bien  tant  déformé  qu'il  n'est  plus  desirable. 

Ces  cheveux  (l'ornement  de  son  chef  venerable) 

Sanglantez,  hérissez,  par  ce  couronnement. 
Embrouillez  dans  ces  joncs,  servent  indignement 
A  son  test  ulcéré  d'une  haye  execrable. 

Ces  yeux  (tantost  si  beaux)  rébatus,  r'enfoncez, 
Ressalis,  sont  helas!  deux  Soleils  éclipsez. 
Le  coral  de  sa  bouche  est  ores  jaune-pasle. 

Les  roses,  et  les  lys  de  son  teint  sont  flétris: 
Le  reste  de  son  Corps  est  de  couleur  d'Opale, 
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Tant  de  la  teste  aux  pieds  ses  membres  sont  meurtris. 
(I.II.70) 

Il  convient  donc  de  situer  le  texte  des  Théorèmes  à  l'intérieur  d'un  espace 
de  discours  hors  duquel  il  reste  difficilement  intelligible:  la  poésie 
amoureuse  pétrarquiste.  Cette  mise  en  situation  s'avère  d'autant  plus 
nécessaire  que  La  Ceppède  a  lui-même  entouré  ses  poèmes  d'un  énorme 
commentaire  dans  lequel  il  cite  surabondamment  -  l'index  compte  171 
noms  -  à  peu  près  tous  les  textes  qui  peuvent  faire  autorité  en  matière  de 
théologie,  mais  dans  lequel  il  tait  à  peu  près  complètement  ses  sources  lit- 
téraires. Je  ne  donnerai  qu'un  exemple  de  ces  silences.  Le  premier  sonnet 
reprend  l'incipit  fameux  de  VÉnéide:  "Arma  virumque  cano".  Or  la  note 
qui  s'accroche  à  ce  vers,  et  qui  contient  près  d'une  page  serrée  de  texte,  ne 
mentionne  pas  Virgile.  On  objecterait  à  juste  titre  que  La  Ceppède  n'a 
vraisemblablement  pas  cru  nécessaire  de  souligner  ce  qui  était  évident 
pour  des  lecteurs  nourris  de  littérature  classique.  Toutefois,  dans  bien 
d'autres  cas,  ces  silences  portent  à  conséquence  puisque  des  pans  entiers 
de  l'intertexte  des  Théorèmes  restent  négligés  par  les  commentateurs  mod- 
ernes, ce  qui  nous  interdit  de  comprendre  à  certains  égards  la  portée  con- 
sidérable de  ces  poèmes. 

Sans  décrire  tout  ce  réseau  on  peut  s'attacher  à  définir  un  des  éléments 
essentiels  de  l'intertexte  des  Théorèmes.  Cette  oeuvre  a  paru  en  1613  et  1622, 
mais  elle  a  vraisemblablement  commencé  d'être  écrite  vers  1570,  et  son 
noyau  primitif  avait  été  publié  dès  1594  sous  la  forme  (Xq  Douze  méditations 
sur  le  sacré  mystère  de  nostre  rédemption}  it  m'en  tiendrai  ici  au  livre  de  1613, 
qui  forme  un  tout  en  lui-même. 

*  *  * 

L'organisation  même  des  Théorèmes  sur  le  sacré  mystère  de  nostre  rédemp- 
tion, un  des  recueils  les  plus  complexes  de  toute  la  poésie  française,  met  en 
lumière  un  vaste  intertexte.  La  première  partie  se  divise  en  trois  livres  com- 
ptant chacun  cent  sonnets.  Ceux-ci  sont  précédés  d'une  dédicace  à  la 
Reine  et  d'un  substantiel  avant-propos  qui  explique  le  dessein  de  l'ouv- 
rage; puis,  chaque  livre  est  lui-même  précédé  d'un  argument  en  prose  qui 
recompose  synthétiquement  les  récits  évangéliques  de  la  Passion  du 
Christ,  et  chaque  sonnet  est  longuement  annoté  par  La  Ceppède  lui- 
même.  Une  des  notes  du  sonnet  XXXVII  du  livre  I,  par  exemple,  entre- 
prend d'établir  en  vingt-cinq  pages  le  caractère  naturel  de  la  sueur  de  sang 
du  Christ  durant  l'agonie  au  Mont  des  Oliviers,  en  alléguant  une  véritable 
encyclopédie:  les  Pères  de  l'Église,  des  philosophes,  des  médecins.  À  la  fin 
de  l'ouvrage,  une  "table  des  sonnets"  présente  pour  chacun  un  sommaire 
de  quelques  lignes  -  il  y  faut  trente-quatre  pages  -  ;  elle  est  suivie  d'un  index 
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des  "auteurs  de  diverse  profession  alléguez  en  cet  œuvre"  qui  relève  171 
noms:  des  Pères  de  l'Église,  des  Théologiens  et  des  Papes,  bien  sûr,  mais 
aussi  des  auteurs  profanes  de  l'Antiquité  -  philosophes,  poètes,  médecins, 
géographes  -  des  humanistes,  et  jusqu'à  un  ceTiain  Ronsardus  allégué  plus 
en  tant  qu'auteur  de  "l'Hercule  chrestien"  qu'en  tant  que  chantre  des 
Amours  de  Cassandre,  de  Marie,  d'Hélène.  Enfin,  une  "table  alphabétique 
très  ample  des  points  principaux  et  matières  plus  remarquables  traitées  en 
cet  œuvre"  -  nous  dirions  un  index  -  répertorie  en  trente-huit  pages  serrées 
sur  deux  colonnes,  de  "Age  de  Jésus-Christ  en  ce  monde"  à  "Zèle",  une 
série  de  questions  théologiques,  philosophiques  et  scientifiques  qui  font  la 
matière  de  ces  poèmes.  Ceux-ci  se  présentent  donc  entourés  de  tout  un 
appareil  de  commentaires  en  prose.  La  Ceppède  lui  assigne  un  rôle  précis, 
le  protéger  d'une  éventuelle  accusation  d'hérésie: 

Or  pour  ce  que  la  calomnie,  qui  mord  ordinairement  sur  nos  actions,  atta- 
que principalement  les  œuvres  qui  traitent  de  la  religion,  pour  les  arguer 
d'hérésie,  j'ai  voulu  moy-mesme  faire  des  annotations  à  mes  théorèmes, 
pour  marquer  ces  lieux  de  l'Escriture  ou  des  Saincts  Pères,  qui  me  doivent 
estre  à  garent  de  tout  ce  que  j'ay  escrit.' 

Rôle  modeste,  quoique  essentiel  à  une  époque  où  l'accusation  d'hérésie 
portait  à  fâcheuses  conséquences,  souligné  par  le  mot  discret  d' "an- 
notations".^" En  fait,  les  notes  de  La  Ceppède  outrepassent  souvent  le  rôle 
qui  leur  est  expressément  assigné:  elles  se  gonflent,  se  détachent  des 
poèmes  qu'elles  sont  censées  éclairer  et  font  le  tour  d'une  question  en 
plusieurs  pages  de  prose.  Autant  qu'un  recueil  de  sonnets,  les  Théorèmes 
forment  à  certains  égards  un  livre  d'essais,  tant  le  commentaire  prolifère 
par  moments  jusqu'à  faire  oublier  les  poèmes  qui  en  sont  le  point  de  départ 
et,  en  principe,  la  raison  d'être.  Cet  aspect  de  l'oeuvre  mériterait  une  étude 
approfondie;"  en  l'attendant,  je  suggérerai  seulement  que  peu  d'œuvres 
permettent  de  mieux  observer  ce  genre  si  déconcertant  pour  nous  -  si 
discrédité  dès  le  17^  siècle  -  du  commentaire  humaniste:  les  poèmes  eux- 
mêmes  ne  se  proposent-ils  pas  comme  des  amplifications  et  des  commen- 
taires des  récits  évangéliques  de  la  Passion? 

D'où  un  premier  réseau  intertextuel  dans  lequel  les  Théorèmes  prennerit 
place:  cette  vaste  littérature  critique,  si  riche  à  la  fin  de  la  Renaissance.^^  À 
cela  s'ajoute  toute  une  littérature  de  dévotion,  manuels  de  prière,  traités  et 
recueils  de  méditation,^^  ainsi  que,  bien  évidemment,  le  genre  même  du 
recueil  de  sonnets,  avec  le  grand  modèle  pétrarquien  du  Canzoniere,  revu  et 
transmis  par  les  poètes  de  la  Pléiade  et  leurs  imitateurs  avant  d'être  corrigé 
par  les  nombreux  sonnettistes  chrétiens  de  la  fin  du  16^  siècle  et  du  début 
du  17*:  Sponde,  Chassignet,  Favre,  Lazare  de  Selve. 

'.  Canzoniere  spirituel,  les  Théorèmes  de  La  Ceppède  renvoient  évidemment  à 
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l'immense  corpus  pétrarquiste  dont  ils  reprennent  la  forme  et  les  procédés 
qu'ils  déplacent  et  réordonnent  à  d'autre  fins  que  d'amour  profane. 
"L'avant-propos  à  la  France"  que  La  Ceppède  place  en  tête  de  son  œuvre 
propose  une  vue  cavalière  de  l'histoire  de  la  poésie  française  qui  éclaire 
singulièrement  l'entreprise  de  sa  poésie  sacrée.  Ce  texte  évoque  par 
moments  l'Abbregé  de  l'art  poétique  françois  dont  l'ouverture  esquisse  à 
grands  traits  un  tableau  historique  d'une  ampleur  peu  commune,  qui  con- 
duit de  cette  "Théologie  allégorique"  qu'était  la  poésie  aux  premiers  âges  et 
de  ses  maîtres  mythiques  "Eumolpe  Cecropien,  Line,  maistre  d'Hercule, 
Orphée ..."  appelés  "poètes  divins  (...)  pour  la  conversation  qu'ils 
avoient  avec  les  oracles.  Prophètes,  Devins,  Sybilles,  interprètes  de  songes", 
aux  "poètes  humains  (...)  plus  enflés  d'artifice  et  de  labeur  que  de 
divinitez".^'*  La  Ceppède  établit  lui  aussi  la  dignité  antique  ainsi  que  le  car- 
actère sacré  de  la  poésie,  en  s'appuyant  toutefois  non  seulement  sur  la 
tradition  classique  gréco-latine,  mais  aussi  sur  la  poésie  biblique  comme 
en  font  foi  des  références  marginales  à  "David  en  ses  Pseaumes,  Moyse, 
Judith,  d'Elborah  et  autres  en  leurs  cantiq.  comme  en  Exode  15  verset  2, 
Judith  dernier,  et  autres  lieux".^^  La  relation  entre  l'Antiquité  païenne  et  la 
Bible  n'est  pas  de  simple  équivalence  entre  deux  traditions  parallèles,  pre- 
stigieuses chacune  dans  leur  ordre;  lorsqu'il  arrive  à  l'Écriture  sainte,  La 
Ceppède  note  bien  qu'il  s'agit,  dans  la  perspective  qui  est  la  sienne,  de 
"passer  des  ombres  à  la  lumière": 

Le  fabuleux  crayon  des  vieilles  peintures  parlantes  nous  a  pourtrait  cette 
vérité  en  mille  et  mille  tableaux;  tantost  figurant  cette  déesse  naissante  de 
Juppien  et  de  Mnemosyne,  tantost  l'honorant  de  neuf  divers  noms  tous 
expressifs  de  ses  diverses  perfections;  tantost  la  montrant  sur  l'Olympe;  et 
tantost  la  faisant  l'agréable  compagne  du  bel  Apollon.  L'irréprochable 
témoignage  de  ceux  qu'on  estime  avoir  divinement  philosophé  appelle  les 
esprits  de  la  poésie  sacrez  et  divins.  Les  sacrez  honneurs,  qu'elle  a  depuis 
tant  de  siècles  immortalisé,  nous  témoignent  l'immortalité  de  ses  grâces:  et 
l'Eternel  (pour  passer  des  ombres  à  la  lumière)  nous  fit  jadis  bien  voir 
clairement  combien  il  agréait  cette  belle,  lui  faisant  ores  prononcer  les 
arrests  de  sa  volonté,  ores  entonner  ses  louanges;  ores  rechanter  ses  bien- 
faits; ores  croniquer  la  vie  et  les  gestes  de  son  bien-aymé.'* 

Texte  essentiel  qui  définit  la  poésie  ("peinture  parlante"),  décrit  son  origine 
sacrée  et  lui  assigne  ses  fins  en  quelques  lignes  où  s'ébauche  tout  un  système 
des  genres:  poésie  didactique  ("prononcer  les  arrests  de  la  volonté"  de  l'Eter- 
nel), lyrique  ("ores  entonner  ses  louanges,  ores  rechanter  ses  bienfaits"), 
épique  ("ores  croniquer  la  vie  et  les  gestes  de  son  bien-aymé").  Cette  dernière 
notation  porte  à  conséquence  dans  la  mesure  où  elle  décrit  le  projet  même 
des  Théorèmes:  ce  camoniere  est  aussi  une  épopée  comme  le  marque  expressé- 
ment l'incipit  du  premier  sonnet  dans  l'allusion  à  l'incipit  le  plus  fameux  de 
la  poésie  latine,  véritable  embrayeur  obligé  pour  tout  poème  épique: 
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Je  chante  les  amours,  les  armes,  la  victoire 
Du  Ciel,  qui  pour  la  Terre  a  la  Mort  corabatu  . . . 
(Ill) 

La  Ceppède  déplace  toutefois  le  arma  vinimque  virgilien  en  parlant  des 
"amours".  Son  épopée  met  en  scène  un  héros  dont  les  armes  sont  l'amour, 
un  amant  parfait,  qu'il  appelle  tour  à  tour  "ce  divin  amant"(LII.XIX),  "ce 
généreux  Amant"(I.IILLXXIV).  On  comprend,  dès  lors,  que  les  Théorèmes 
soient  à  la  fois  une  épopée  et  un  canzoniere  pétrarquiste.  Ils  reprennent 
tous  les  procédés  d'un  genre  surabondamment  illustré  au  16*"  siècle: 
métaphores,  enchaînements  thématiques  et  formels,  et  jusqu'à  des  schémas 
complexes  de  rimes  empruntés  aux  recueils  de  Philippe  Desportes  et  qui 
s'écartent  de  la  structure  dite  régulière  du  sonnet  français;^''  puis  ils  sont 
centrés  sur  une  figure  amoureuse,  en  l'occurence  celle  du  Christ,  qui  joue 
ici  le  rôle  dévolu  ailleurs  à  Laure,  Cassandre,  Marie,  Hélène,  Francine, 
Méline  . . .  C'est  toutefois  au  prix  d'une  transformation  assez  paradoxale 
des  données  du  genre.  Dans  le  canzoniere  traditionnel,  un  amoureux 
repoussé  par  la  femme  qu'il  aime  éperdument  se  plaint  de  sa  froideur  et  de 
ses  dédains,  décrit  sa  beauté,  ses  gestes,  les  menus  événements  dont  se  tisse 
une  passion:  c'est  celui  qui  souffre  le  martyre  d'amour  qui  occupe  la  posi- 
tion du  narrateur.  Dans  les  Théorèmes,  par  un  retournement  décisif,  c'est  la 
bien-aimée  (l'Église),  celle  à  qui  s'adresse  cet  amour  sans  borne,  qui  parle 
et  qui  décrit  les  souffrances  de  son  parfait  Amant.  Il  n'est  donc  pas  exact  de 
dire  avec  Lance  K.  Donaldson-Evans  que  "les  Théorèmes  sont  un  can- 
zoniere spirituel  au  centre  duquel  se  trouve,  au  lieu  du  personnage  féminin 
traditionnel,  le  Christ".^*  Ici,  tout  se  passe  comme  si  l'amoureux  pétrar- 
quiste avait  traversé  toutes  les  souffrances  et  comme  si  sa  bien-aimée, 
émue  à  la  fin  de  tant  de  preuves  de  l'amour  le  plus  extrême,  se  laissait 
toucher,  chantait  elle-même  le  martyre  de  son  amant  et  s'exhortait  à 
répondre  dignement  à  une  telle  passion.  Imaginons  Le  premier  livre  des 
Amours  écrit  par  Cassandre,  une  Cassandre  qui  se  repentirait  de  tant  de 
dédains,  de  tant  de  froideur,  de  toutes  les  souffrances  qu'elle  a  infligées  à 
son  amant  malheureux.  On  comprend  dès  lors  que  la  poésie  lyrique  des 
canzonieri  se  charge  de  valeurs  épiques:  le  changement  de  point  de  vue  a 
pour  conséquence  une  objectivation  du  propos.  Les  hauts  faits  d'amour  de 
l'amant,  éternisés  dans  le  passé  immobile  d'une  narration  fragmentée, 
assument  l'existence  objective  de  tableaux,  ils  deviennent  le  lieu  d'une 
méditation  et  d'un  enseignement,  ils  prennent  valeur  d'exempla. 

Le  caractère  épique  des  Théorèmes  est  donc  l'instrument  qui  permet  à  La 
Ceppède  de  retourner  la  topique  pétrarquiste  de  la  poésie  amoureuse,  de  la 
purger  de  tout  érotisme,  littéralement  de  la  convertir.*^  Tout  le  recueil  est,  en 
dernière  analyse,  une  méditation  sur  l'amour,  un  renversement  de  la  lyrique 
amoureuse  profane  qui  entend  rendre  à  l'amour  sa  valeur  première,  entrevue 
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parle  néoplatonisme  ficinien,  de  relation  au  divin.  Aussi,  loin  de  s'atténuer, 
le  sentiment  amoureux  y  prend  des  formes  paroxystiques  ou  hyperboli- 
ques, et  le  topos  pétrarquiste  rebattu  du  martyre  de  l'amoureux  en  butte  aux 
dédains  de  sa  belle  y  reprend  une  vigueur  qu'on  ne  lui  connaissait  plus. 
Parce  que  le  Christ  est  le  parfait  Amant,  sa  Passion  reproduit  tous  les 
moments  du  récit  dont  les  recueils  pétrarquistes  proposent  d'innom- 
brables versions  fragmentées.  Ou,  plus  exactement,  la  Passion  offre  le 
modèle,  Vexemplum  parfait  de  toute  passion,  laquelle  se  manifeste  essen- 
tiellement, comme  le  sait  quiconque  a  lu  des  recueils  de  sonnets  amoureux, 
par  des  souffrances  sans  limite.  C'est  donc  tout  à  fait  logiquement  que  La 
Ceppède  tire  du  martyre  du  Christ  la  preuve  qu'il  est  bel  et  bien  le  "par- 
fait Amant": 

L'Amour  l'a  de  l'Olympe  icy  bas  fait  descendre: 
L'amour  l'a  fait  de  l'homme  endosser  le  péché: 
L'amour  luy  a  des-ja  tout  son  sang  fait  espandre: 
L'amour  l'a  fait  souffrir  qu'on  ait  sur  luy  craché: 

L'Amour  à  ces  haliers  a  son  chef  attaché: 
L'amour  fait  que  sa  Mere  à  ce  bois  le  void  pendre: 
L'amour  a  dans  ses  mains  ces  rudes  doux  fiché: 
L'amour  le  va  tantost  dans  le  sepulchre  estendre. 

Son  amour  est  si  grand,  son  amour  est  si  fort 
Qu'il  attaque  l'Enfer,  qu'il  terrasse  la  mort. 
Qu'il  arrache  à  Pluton  sa  fidèle  Euridice. 

Belle  pour  qui  ce  beau  meurt  en  vous  bien-aimant 
Voyez  s'il  fut  jamais  un  si  cruel  supplice, 
Voyez  s'il  fut  jamais  un  si  parfait  Amant. 
(I.III.XX) 

Le  passage  de  l'amour  profane  à  l'amour  sacré,  qui  conduit  La  Ceppède 
à  reprendre  les  figures  de  la  poésie  erotique  pour  les  transposer  dans  un 
commentaire  des  récits  évangéliques,  prend  à  ses  yeux  la  valeur  d'une  res- 
titution. Cette  conversion  de  la  poésie  la  ramène  à  sa  pureté  primitive,  elle 
lui  rend  son  caractère  sacré,  divin.  On  se  souviendra  que  VAvant-propos  à  la 
France  évoque  cette  splendeur  antique  d'une  Muse  vouée  à  la  louange  de 
l'Étemel.  Dans  cette  perspective,  l'histoire  de  la  poésie,  en  particulier  son 
histoire  récente,  apparaît  comme  une  progressive  dégradation: 

Toutefois  le  retour  des  années  l'a  veue  depuis  si  defformée,  qu'à  peine 
recognoissoit-on  plus  en  elle  rien  de  celeste,  n'y  d'immortel;  si  qu'au  lieu 
d'estre  toujours  la  mignonne  du  tout-Puissant,  et  de  servir  à  ses  offices  sac- 
rez, elle  estoit  devenue  la  servante  des  hommes  corrompus;  et  n'estoit  plus 
employée  qu'à  l'adoration  des  feintes  deitez,  qu'à  la  menteuse  flaterie, 
dont  elle  endormoit  les  grands  vicieux  au  chant  de  leurs  fausses  louanges; 
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qu'au  maquerelage  des  folastres  et  lascives  amours.  Et  bien  que  la  mollesse 
et  que  la  corruption  de  la  plus  grande  partie  de  ceux  qui  l'ont  possédée,  luy 
eussent  laissé  croistre  si  longs  les  cheveux  de  l'Idolâtrie,  du  mensonge,  et 
de  la  volupté,  qu'elle  en  fut  très-horrible;  si  l'avoient-ils  fardée  si  subtile- 
ment et  si  pompeusement  parée,  que  facilement  la  peu  caute  jeunesse 
couroit  après  ce  masque  trompeur,  et  se  laissoit  piper  à  cette  amorce 
aleschante.  Ten  parle  comme  expérimenté;  car  dés  le  plus  tendre  avril  de 
mon  âge,  affriandé  de  ses  chatouilleuses  mignardises,  je  la  receus  comme 
ma  plus  delicate  délice;  mais  bien-tost  après  (esclairé  d'un  favorable  rayon 
du  Soleil  de  Justice)  je  la  démasqué,  et  recognu  que  celle,  qui  fut  jadis  fille 
du  Ciel  estoit  devenue  serve  de  l'Enfer,  et  que  toutes  ses  premieres  beautez 
estoient  non  seulement  fanées,  ains  presque  ruinées  par  l'hideuse  laideur 
des  vices.^" 

Ce  jugement,  La  Ceppède  n'est  évidemment  pas  seul  à  le  porter  à  l'épo- 
que -  qu'il  suffise  de  lâppcler  La  Muse  chrestienne  de  du  Bartas,  antérieure 
d'une  quarantaine  d'années  aux  Théorèmes.  Et  il  n'est  pas  seul  non  plus  à 
proposer  une  poésie  rechristianisée,  ni  seul  enfin  à  entreprendre  la  com- 
position d'un  recueil  de  sonnets  religieux.  Toutefois,  je  le  crois  bien  seul  à 
entreprendre  la  rédaction  d'un  véritable  canzoniere  chrétien,  c'est-à-dire  à 
convertir  ce  genre  poétique  qui  est,  sinon  le  plus  grand  de  la  Renaissance, 
en  tout  cas  le  plus  caractéristique,  le  plus  répandu.  Transposant  la  relation 
entre  l'amoureux  et  sa  maîtresse,  La  Ceppède  fait  du  Christ  le  parfait 
Amant  et  il  reprend  le  réseau  des  métaphores  pétrarquistes,  le  plus  riche  de 
toute  la  lyrique  de  la  Renaissance,  que  des  centaines  de  recueils  avaient 
surélaboré.  Ce  véritable  coup  de  génie  lui  permet  aussi  de  retrouver  tout  un 
autre  réseau  de  figures,  d'origine  théologique  celles-là,  ce  qu'il  se  fait  fort 
de  prouver  dans  ses  abondantes  notes  qui  présentent  le  Christ  et  l'Église 
comme  des  époux  allégoriques: 

De  l'os  tiré  du  flanc  de  cet  Adam  nouveau 
L'Etemel  a  formé  son  espouse  constante  ... 
(I.I.XXII) 

D'un  seul  coup,  il  assure  la  parfaite  orthodoxie  de  son  oeuvre,  il  renoue 
avec  l'exégèse  traditionnelle^^  et  christianise  le  lyrisme  amoureux  de  son 
temps.  Ce  lyrisme,  il  n'entend  pas  l'abolir  ou  le  nier,  mais  au  contraire  lui 
rendre  sa  splendeur  première. 

Je  prins  resolution  de  l'arrester  encore  avecque  moy,  et  de  tenter  si  par  ce 
mesme  moyen  je  pourroy  restaurer  ses  anciennes  beautez,  la  rendre  d'es- 
clave libre,  de  Payenne  Israelite,  et  tirer  encor  qu'elle  un  lezrahel.  Or  pour 
luy  descoudre  ses  mondains  habits  (ou  plutost  habitudes),  pour  luy  raire 
ses  cheveux  idolâtres,  menteurs  et  lascifs;  j'advisay  qu'on  ne  pouvoit  met- 
tre en  œuvre  un  outil  plus  utile  que  le  rasoir  à  double  tranchant  de  la  pro- 
fonde meditation  de  la  Passion  et  mort  de  nostre  son  Sauveur  Jesus-Christ: 
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en  quoy  certes  je  ne  me  trompay  nullement;  car  des  lors  qu'elle  se  sentit 
seulement  toucher  de  cest  heureux  cautère  elle  mesme  deschira  ses  vieux 
habillemens,  et  s'arracha  sa  Medusine  perruque.^^ 

C'est  pourquoi  on  ne  peut  pas  considérer  La  Ceppède  comme  un  poète 
antipétrarquiste,  comme  un  négateur  des  poètes  de  la  Pléiade  et  de  leurs 
émules.  Il  faut  plutôt  voir  en  lui  un  écrivain  qui  reprend  le  projet  de  ses 
prédécesseurs  "profanes",  qui  se  place  à  l'intérieur  du  même  langage,  et 
qui  entreprend  de  parfaire  l'œuvre  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  menée  à  terme.  Conver- 
tissant le  lyrisme  pétrarquiste,  il  ne  se  propose  pas  de  l'abolir  mais  de 
l'accomplir. 

Université  de  Montréal 
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Un  Art  de  réussir  à  la  cour  de  Rome: 
Uldea  del  Prelato  de  Baldovino  del  Monte 


PIERRE  HURTUBISE 


L'existence,  d'une  part,  de  la  monumentale  Histoire  des  Papes  de  Ludwig 
von  Pastor,!  ^q  l'autre,  de  toute  une  série  d'études  du  type  de  celles  que 
Rodocanachi  produisit  au  début  de  ce  siècle^  a  créé  pendant  longtemps 
l'illusion  que  nous  savions  tout  ou  à  peu  près  tout  ce  qu'il  était  possible  de 
savoir  sur  la  cour  des  papes  au  XVI^  siècle.  Tétais  moi-même  de  cette  per- 
suasion jusqu'à  ce  que,  il  y  a  trois  ans,  je  me  mette  sérieusement  à  l'étude  dé 
cette  cour.  Ma  conviction  maintenant  est  que  la  recherche  sur  le  sujet  est  à 
peine  amorcée  et  qu'il  faudrait  plutôt  parler,  comme  le  faisait  récemment 
Paolo  Prodi  dans  son  ouvrage  sur  la  papauté  aux  XVI''  et  XVIP  siècles, 
d'un  domaine  totalement  négligé  de  recherche.^ 

La  présente  étude  se  situe  dans  le  cadre  d'une  enquête  de  longue  haleine 
visant  justement  à  mettre  fm  à  cette  négligence.  Elle  vise  à  répondre  à  une 
des  nombreuses  questions  qu'inévitablement  on  se  pose  au  fur  et  à  mesure 
que  l'on  avance  dans  l'étude  de  ce  dossier,  question  d'ailleurs  que  les 
contemporains  eux-mêmes  se  posaient  à  l'époque,  à  savoir:  comment 
entrait-on  à  la  cour  et,  une  fois  entré,  comment  pouvait-on  espérer  y 
réussir? 

J'ai  présentement  en  filière  les  noms  de  4  ou  5000  courtisans  (et  curialis- 
tes)  ayant  fait  partie  de  la  cour  pontificale  au  XVI*'  siècle  et  pourrai,  éven- 
tuellement, je  l'espère,  avec  l'aide  de  l'ordinateur,  retracer  les  carrières  de 
bon  nombre  d'entre  eux.  Restera  alors  le  problème  d'expliquer  les  réussites 
des  uns,  les  échecs  ou,  du  moins,  les  moindres  réussites  des  autres.  Ces 
réussites  (ou  ces  échecs)  s'expliquaient-ils  parla  seule  bonne  (ou  mauvaise) 
fortune,  par  le  seul  concours  d'heureuses  (ou  funestes)  circonstances? 
Pouvait-on  être  l'artisan  de  son  propre  succès  et,  si  oui,  existait-il  des  recettes 
sûres  et  éprouvées,  susceptibles  de  conduire  à  un  tel  succès?  Il  ne  manquait 
pas  au  XVI*  siècle  d'individus  pour  le  croire  et  ces  derniers  produiront 
toute  une  série  de  traités  en  ce  sens,  traités  que  je  suggérerais  de  regrouper 
sous  le  titre  d'Arts  de  réussira  la  cour,  la  cour  étant,  bien  entendu,  dans  le  cas 
qui  nous  occupe  ici,  celle  de  Rome.'*  L'idea  del  Prelato  de  Baldovino  del 
Monte  dont  il  sera  ici  principalement  question  est  un  des  meilleurs  exemples 
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du  genre  et  il  a  cette  particularité  d'avoir  été  publié  à  l'époque,  ce  qui,  à  ma 
connaissance,  n'est  pas  le  cas  des  autres.' 

*  4>  ♦ 

Un  mot  tout  d'abord  du  texte  lui-même  et  de  son  auteur.  S'il  faut  en  croire 
l'éditeur  de  L'idea  del  Prelaw,  un  certain  Giovanni  Pieroni  qui  se  dit 
d'ailleurs  protégé  de  Baldovino  del  Monte,  ce  dernier  aurait  écrit  son  ouv- 
rage pour  un  ami  en  partance  pour  la  cour  de  Rome.  Mais  le  texte  n'était 
pas  destiné  à  la  publication  et  c'est  Pieroni  qui  aurait  pris  l'initiative  de  le 
faire  imprimer,  convaincu,  disait-il,  qu'un  ouvrage  aussi  remarquable  et 
utile  sedevait  d'être  connu  d'un  plus  large  public.  D'où  sa  décision  de 
dédier  L'idea  del  Prelaw  à  Fabrizio  Coloreto,  chambellan  du  grand-duc  de 
Toscane  qui,  il  l'espérait,  lui  obtiendrait  l'indulgence  et  la  compréhension 
de  l'auteur.^ 

Il  faudrait  être  quelque  peu  naïf  pour  prendre  à  la  lettre  ces  "précau- 
tions" de  Pieroni  qui  visaient  probablement  plus  à  mettre  en  appétit  des 
lecteurs  éventuels  qu'à  apaiser  le  courroux  d'un  auteur  publié  à  son  insu.  Il 
est  plus  que  vraisemblable  que  ce  dernier  savait  très  bien  ce  qui  se  passait 
et  qu'il  en  était  d'ailleurs  fort  aise.  Mais  l'éditeur  ajoute  à  notre  confusion, 
probablement  encore  ici  de  connivence  avec  Baldovino  del  Monte,  en  fai- 
sant de  ce  dernier  l'auteur  de  L'idea  del  Prelaw,  car,  lorsque  nous  lisons  la 
préface  écrite  par  ledit  Baldovino,  préface  qui  suit  immédiatement  la 
présentation  de  Pieroni,  nous  découvrons  que  le  véritable  auteur  de  L  'idea 
del  Prelaw  n'est  pas  Baldovino  del  Monte,  mais,  comme  ce  dernier  nous  en 
assure  lui-même  avec  une  fierté  évidente,  un  de  ses  antenati,  le  célèbre  car- 
dinal Antonio  del  Monte.  Apparement  Baldovino  s'était  limité  à  transcrire 
le  texte  en  question,  texte  qu'il  aurait  trouvé  dans  les  archives  familiales,  et 
à  en  faire  bénéficier  un  ami  dont  il  venait  d'apprendre  le  départ  prochain 
pour  Rome.^  Il  ne  méritait  donc  pas  le  nom  d'auteur,  mais  le  seul  fait  qu'il 
ait  découvert  le  texte  en  question,  qu'il  lui  ait  en  quelque  sorte  redonné  vie 
suffisait  sans  doute,  du  moins  aux  yeux  d'un  Giovanni  Pieroni.  pour  que 
son  nom  apparût  sur  la  page-titre  d'un  livre  qui,  sans  lui,  n'aurait  peut-être 
jamais  vu  le  jour.  Et  puis,  après  tout,  n'était-il  pas,  lui  aussi,  un  illustre 
réprésentant  de  la  famille  del  Monte? 

A  noter  que  l'année  même  où  parut  à  Florence  L  idea  del  Prelaw,  soit  en 
1616,  un  autre  ouvrage  attribué  également  à  Baldovino  del  Monte  fut 
publié  pas  le  même  éditeur  sous  le  titre:  //  Simoncello,  owero  délia  caccia} 
Ce  second  traité  semblait  de  fait  convenir  beaucoup  mieux  au  personnage 
-  Baldovino  del  Monte  n'était-il  pas  à  l'époque  gentilhomme  de  la  Cham- 
bre du  grand-duc  de  Toscane?  -  tout  comme  un  troisième  et  dernier  traité 
d'ailleurs  qu'il  fera  paraître  à  Mantoue  en  1625  sous  le  titre  //  Cesarino, 
owero  Dell  Arte  di  cavalcare.^ 
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Mais  il  n'en  était  pas  là  à  ses  premières  armes,  car,  s'il  faut  en  croire  G.B. 
Febei,  auteur  des  Notizie  di  scrittori  orvietani,  rédigées  vers  1751,  une  Laudatio 
in  funere  Francisa  Medicei  parue  à  Florence  en  1614  serait  de  sa  plume  de 
même  qu'un  //  Vinto,  ovvero  Consolazione  Filosofica  in  morte  di  Francesco 
Principe  di  Toscana  écrit  probablement  à  la  même  époque.^"  Chose  cer- 
taine, c'est  bien  lui  qui  prononça,  puis  fît  publier  en  1624  à  Bologne  unDe 
laudibus  Virginii  Caesarini,  hommage  bien  senti,  mais  sans  doute  aussi 
intéressé  à  un  homme  qui  laissait  une  réputation  enviable  de  poète  et  de 
savant  -  Baldovino  del  Monte  n'hésitait  pas  à  le  comparer  à  Pic  de  la 
Mirandole  -  mais  dont  on  ne  pouvait  surtout  oublier  qu'il  avait  été  major- 
dome du  pape  Urbain  VIII.  C'est  d'ailleurs  à  ce  dernier  et  non  à  la  famille 
du  défunt  que  del  Monte  prenait  soin  de  dédier  son  panégyrique.^^ 

Cette  seule  enumeration  d'oeuvres  effectivement  sorties  de  la  plume 
d'un  homme  non  seulement  cultivé,  mais  connaissant  on  nepeut  mieux  le 
monde  de  la  cour  -  celle  de  Florence,  bien  entendu,  mais  également, 
d'après  Giovan  Vittorio  de'  Rossi,  celles  de  Mantoue  et  de  Rome^^  _  oblige 
à  se  demander  si  Baldovino  del  Monte,  à  son  tour,  ne  nous  induit  pas  en 
erreur  en  prétendant  n'être  que  le  "découvreur"  d'un  texte  écrit  bien  avant 
lui  et  qu'il  n'aurait  fait  en  somme  que  sortir  de  l'oubli.  Notre  hésitation  est 
d'autant  plus  justifiée  que  certaines  ressemblances  de  style  et  de  voca- 
bulaire existent  entre  L  idea  del  Prelaw  et  les  oeuvres  de  Baldovino  del 
Monte,  telles  //  Simoncello  ou  encore  //  Cesarino  par  exemple.  On  trouve,  en 
particulier,  dans  les  trois  ouvrages  en  question,  la  même  propension  à  citer 
en  abondance  les  oeuvres  de  l'Antiquité  aussi  bien  grecque  que  latine  - 
nous  y  reviendrons  plus  loin  -  et  à  tirer  de  ces  mêmes  sources  des  exempla 
servant  à  illustrer  le  propos  de  l'auteur." 

Comment,  d'autre  part,  expliquer  l'absence  de  toute  référence,  voire 
même  de  toute  allusion  au  traité  du  cardinal  del  Monte  dans  la  diserte  lit- 
térature de  cour  du  XVI^  siècle,  quand  on  sait  que  ce  traité  était  destiné,  de 
l'aveu  même  de  son  auteur,  au  jeune  Giovan  Maria  del  Monte,  le  futur 
Jules  III?  Pareille  discrétion  surprend  surtout  dans  une  ville  et  à  une 
époque  réputées  précisément  pour  le  contraire.  On  sait  quelle  diffusion 
connaîtra  dans  la  deuxième  moitié  du  XVI'  siècle  un  traité  semblable  du 
cardinal  Commendone  pourtant  lui  aussi  écrit  à  l'intention  d'une  per- 
sonne bien  particulière  et  non  du  grand  public.^"* 

Un  examen  un  peu  plus  attentif  de  L'idea  del  Prelaw  Oblige  toutefois  à 
écarter  la  plupart  de  ces  motifs  d'hésitation.  Tout  d'abord,  les  ressemblan- 
ces de  style  et  de  vocabulaire  évoquées  plus  haut  sont  de  nature  plutôt 
superficielle  et  pourraient  fort  bien  n'être  que  fortuites.  Ou  encore  résulter 
de  corrections,  d'améliorations  apportées  au  texte  original  par  Baldovino 
del  Monte  au  moment  de  la  transcription  dudit  texte.  De  fait,  L'idea  del  Pre- 
law est  écrit  dans  un  style  en  général  plus  lourd  que  celui  de  Baldovino  del 
Monte.  D'ailleurs,  à  bien  y  réfléchir,  il  sonne  trop  clérical,  fait  trop  bonnet 
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carré  pour  être  d'une  plume  autre  qu'ecclésiastique.  Quant  aux  emprunts 
massifs  aux  auteurs  de  l'Antiquité  grecque  et  latine,  cela  n'était  pas  une 
particularité  du  XVII*  siècle;  bien  au  contraire,  le  XVIP  siècle  ne  faisait  en 
cela  que  se  conformer  à  un  modèle  qui  lui  venait  de  la  Renaissance. 

Mais  l'élément  le  plus  important,  celui  qui,  à  mes  yeux,  milite  le  plus  en 
faveur  de  l'assertion  de  Baldovino  del  Monte,  c'est  le  fait  que,  pour  ce  qui 
est  des  auteurs  cités,  pour  ce  qui  est  également  des  faits  relatés,  L'idea  del 
Prelaw  ne  contient,  à  proprement  parler,  aucun  anachronisme,  c'est-à-dire 
rien  qui  permette  de  situer  ce  texte  à  une  époque  plus  tardive  que  celle  indi- 
quée par  Baldovino  del  Monte.  Ce  dernier  fût-il  le  véritable  auteur  du 
traité  en  question,  il  faudrait  lui  supposer  une  habileté  et  des  connaissan- 
ces peu  communes,  ce  qui,  en  l'occurence,  paraît  difficile  à  admettre. 

Nous  partirons  donc  ici  de  l'hypothèse  que  le  cardinal  Antonio  del 
Monte  (ou,  du  moins,  quelqu'un  de  son  entourage  et  de  son  époque)  est  bel 
et  bien  l'auteur  de  L'idea  del  Prelaw.  Si  tel  est  le  cas,  quand  et  dans  quelles 
circonstances  fut  composé  ce  traité? 

Tout  semble  indiquer  qu'il  le  fut  peu  après  l'élévation  d'Antonio  del 
Monte  au  Sacré  Collège,  c'est-à-dire  probablement  au  printemps  ou  à  l'été 
de  151 1.  Le  texte,  nous  l'avons  vu,  était  destiné  à  son  neveu,  Giovan  Maria 
del  Monte,  le  futur  Jules  III,  qui,  à  l'époque,  revenait  d'études  à  Pérouse  et  à 
Sienne  et  s'apprêtait  à  entrer  au  service  de  Jules  11.^'  Il  est  facile  de  com- 
prendre, à  la  lumière  de  ce  qu'avait  accompli  l'oncle  et  de  ce  que  réussirait 
plus  tard  le  neveu,  que  Baldovino  del  Monte  et  Giovanni  Pieroni  aient  été 
intéressés,  un  siècle  plus  tard,  à  promouvoir  un  texte  qui  non  seulement 
servait  la  cause  des  del  Monte,  mais  pouvait  en  même  temps  être  présenté 
comme  une  formule  quasi  assurée  de  succès  et  donc  trouver  d'autant  plus 
facilement  preneurs. 

*  *  ♦ 

La  formule  d'Antonio  del  Monte  était  de  fait  largement  fondée,  comme  il 
l'assure  lui-même  au  début  de  son  traité,  sur  son  expérience  personnelle. 
S'il  était  une  chose  qu'il  avait  apprise  au  fil  des  années,  c'était  bien  que  nul 
ne  pouvait  espérer  réussir  à  Rome  sans  une  connaissance  approfondie  du 
fonctionnement,  mais  également  du  climat  de  la  cour  pontificale  car, 
insistait-il,  la  première  dignité  de  cette  cour  étant  élective,  Rome  était  une 
scène  changeante  et  imprévisible  où  l'on  pouvait  tout  aussi  rapidement 
perdre  que  gagner.**  Il  fallait  donc  pour  y  réussir  être  constamment  sur  ses 
gardes  et  surtout  savoir  y  manoeuvrer. 

Si  vuol  dunque  di  questo  larghissimo  mare  conoscer  non  solo  ottimamente  il 
principal  porto,  epiu  capace,  cheèlagrazia  delSommo  Pontefice.  eproccurare 
con  vêle,  e  con  remi  di  entrarvi,  ma  i  minori  ancora;  ove  ricovrar  tu  ti  passa  per 
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qualsivoglia  fortunoso  accidente:  ne  solo  i  porti,  che  securi  sono  ad  ogni  vento; 
come  sarebbe  à  dire  lamicizie  de  Cardinali,  e  degli  altri  gran  prelati;  ma,  per 
parlare  alia  marineresca,  le  cale  ancora,  e  i  ridossi  delta  benevolenza  dé  favorite 
cortegiani.  e  delle persone  minori.^"^ 

Le  futur  courtisan  devait  donc  savoir  en  tout  temps  se  ménager  des  con- 
tacts à  tous  les  niveaux  de  la  cour:  contacts  choisis  en  fonction  de  leur 
influence,  de  leur  expérience,  mais  également  de  leur  accès  aux  meilleures 
sources  d'information.  Le  plus  humble  des  serviteurs  pouvait,  de  ce  point 
de  vue,  s'avérer  à  l'occasion  plus  utile  que  le  plus  puissant  des  cardinaux.  Il 
fallait,  au  fond,  savoir  exploiter  les  bonnes  sources  aux  bons  moments. 
L'expérience  acquise  dans  d'autres  cours  ne  suffisait  pas.  Rome  avait  un 
style  et  des  traditions  bien  à  elle.  Il  fallait  apprendre  à  les  connaaitre  et  à  les 
bien  connaitre.  Sans  quoi  tout  espoir  de  réussite  était  compromis.^* 

Mais  comment  faisait-on  pour  entrer  à  cette  cour  et,  éventuellement,  s'y 
tailler  une  place?  Les  ambitions  de  son  neveu  étant,  comme  les  siennes,  de 
nature  ecclésiastique,  Antonio  delMonte  était  d'avis  que  la  première  vertu . 
à  cultiver  dans  ce  cas  était  la  vertu  de  religion  ou,  si  l'on  préfère,  la  piété. 
Une  piété  simple,  sincère,  mais  discrète^^;  adaptée  d'autre  part  au  type  de 
vie  très  active  dans  lequel  le  neveu  allait  bientôt  s'engager:  "A  te  conviene 
[ . . .  ]  lasciando  da  parte  Maddalena,  tutto  a  Marta  darti  in  preda."^" 

Mais  il  lui  fallait  aussi,  dès  le  départ,  se  fixer  un  but  et  pas  n'importe  quel 
but.  Giovan  Maria  del  Monte  étant  ce  qu'il  était,  ce  but  ne  pouvait  être  en 
effet  que  le  plus  élevé  possible.  Tout  au  moins  le  chapeau  de  cardinal.  Aut- 
rement, il  ne  valait  même  pas  la  peine  d'entreprendre  une  carrière  à  la 
cour.  Viser  haut  comportait  d'ailleurs  de  grands  avantages  psychologi- 
ques: 

che  dovendoti  alcunfin  proporre  nella  Romana  corte,  grande,  magnifico,  e  sub- 
lime lo  tiproponga;  conciosia  cosa  che,  se  di  conseguirlo  non  ti  avviene  per  quan  - 
tunque opère buone tufaccia,  che mezzano almeno [. . .] non  tipotrà mancare; 
la  dove  se  mezzano  tu  lo  ti proponessi.forse  ad  infimo,  a  vile,  e  di  niun  pregio  di 
arrivare,  t'incontrerebbe?^ 

S'étant  fixé  un  but  et  ayant  mis,  pour  ainsi  dire.  Dieu  de  son  côté,  à  quels 
moyens,  à  quelles  règles,  à  quelles  stratégies  fallait-il  avoir  recours  pour 
pouvoir  réaliser  ses  ambitions? 

Tout  le  reste  du  traité,  c'est-à-dire  quelque  77  pages  sur  95,  est  consacré  à 
ce  problème  ou  mieux  à  cet  ensemble  de  problèmes  bien  concrets,  le  fac- 
teur déterminant  étant,  dans  chaque  cas,  l'utilité  ou  pas,  la  rentabilité  ou 
pas,  par  rapport  au  but  fixé,  de  tel  ou  tel  comportement,  de  telle  ou  telle 
attitude,  de  telle  ou  telle  pratique  qu'on  pourrait  se  voir  recommander  ou 
être  tenté  d'adopter.  Un  certain  cynisme  colore  toute  cette  partie  du  traité, 
bien  que,  je  le  reconnais,  il  soit  beaucoup  moins  accusé  que  dans  certains 
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écrits  contemporains  du  même  type.  Evidemment,  on  ne  peut  s'empêcher 
de  penser  à  Machiavel,  bien  que  Machiavel  n'avait  pas  encore  en  1511 
publié  son  Prince,  mais  le  machiavélisme  d'Antonio  del  Monte  a  ceci  de 
très  particulier  et  de  très  différent  qu'il  attache  beaucoup  de  prix  à  l'hon- 
nêteté et  à  la  vertu  et  croit,  contrairement  à  Machiavel,  qu'elles  peuvent 
être,  l'une  et  l'autre,  récompensées. 

Réussir  n'en  est  pas  moins,  aux  yeux  du  cardinal,  d'abord  et  avant  tout 
une  question  de  méthode,  de  prudence  et  de  patience.^^  Méthode,  parce 
qu'une  carrière  supposait  des  étapes,  des  étapes  à  franchir  selon  un  certain 
ordre,  voire  même  selon  un  certain  rythme.  Prudence  et  patience,  parce 
qu'à  trop  se  presser  on  risquait  souvent  des  erreurs  coûteuses  et  à  dévoiler 
trop  tôt  ses  talents  on  s'exposait  à  des  jalousies  inutiles,  en  plus  d'indis- 
poser ceux  dont  on  pouvait  espérer  obtenir  des  grâces: 

è  taie  il  costume  degli  huomini  à  cui  tocca  distribuirle,  che  vogliono,  che  low 
splendido  dono,  et  assolutamente  libero  apparisca,  non  merito  di  chi  che  sia,  le 
dignità  e  le  ricchezze,  che  dannoP 

Le  futur  courtisan  devait  donc  procéder  avec  beaucoup  de  soin  et  sur- 
tout sans  précipitation.  Mais  il  ne  pouvait  espérer  réussir  seul,  c'est-à-dire 
sans  le  concours  des  autres.  Quels  autres? 

Revenant  à  un  thème  déjà  abordé  dès  le  début  de  son  traité,  le  cardinal 
entreprenait  de  répondre  à  cette  question  en  élaborant  sur  quelque  35 
pages  ce  que  l'on  pourrait  à  juste  titre  appeler:  l'art  de  se  faire  des  alliés  (ou 
des  complices?). 

Le  futur  courtisan  avait  tout  d'abord  besoin  d'amis.  De  personnes  avec 
lesquelles  il  se  sentit  parfaitement  à  l'aise  et  à  qui  il  put  en  toute  liberté  se 
confier.  Son  choix  devait  se  fixer  d'abord  et  avant  tout  sur  des  personnes 
reconnues  pour  leur  vertu.  Mais  à  Rome,  capitale  de  la  duplicité,  ce  n'était 
pas  là  chose  facile  et,  nonobstant  toutes  les  règles  reconnues  de  l'amitié,  il 
fallait  y  rester  très  prudent  dans  les  rapports  qu'on  entretenait  même  avec 
ses  proches.^ 

Le  futur  courtisan  avait  surtout  besoin  de  contacts  à  la  cour.  Il  fallait 
pour  cela  qu'il  s'y  montre  souvent  ("le  visite,  gli  incontri,  gli  accom- 
pagnamenti.[ . . .  ]  che  [ . . .  ]  si  fanno  tutto  giomo")^'  et  que  surtout  il  s'y 
pénètre  des  règles,  coutumes  et  pratiques  qui  y  étaient  de  rigueur.  Mais 
avec  qui  fallait-il  de  préférence  se  lier,  à  qui  fallait-il  vouer  son  temps  et  ses 
talents?  La  réponse  à  cette  question  était  cyniquement  simple.  Toute  per- 
sonne, tout  groupe  de  personnes,  en  état  de  nuire  aussi  bien  que  d'aider, 
était  digne  d'attention.  Les  puissants  venaient,  bien  entendu,  en  tête  de 
liste,  mais  également  leurs  favoris,  car  ces  derniers  pouvaient  être  de 
précieux  alliés  dans  la  conquête  des  faveurs  et  de  la  protection  de  leur 
maîtres.  Toutes  ces  personnes,  favoris  y  compris,  devaient  être  traitées  à 
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l'égal  de  patrons  dans  l'espoir  que  certaines  d'entre  elles  finissent  un  jour 
par  jouer  le  rôle  qu'on  attendait  d'elles.^* 


t 


Con  quelli,  che  tù  comprenderai,  possenti  in  corte,  e  di  autorità,  diporre  in  opera 
fa  mestierecom  io  tidicea,  quella  parte  délia  prudenza,  chesagacità  vien  detta,  e 
con  essatutte  lepiu  chiuse,  epiu  segrete  vie  investigando,  gli  umori  loro  scoprir 
piu,  chesipuote,  escoperti,  che  tu  gli  abbia,  adempircon  essi  accortamente  ogni 
qffizio,  che  à  loro  sia  dipiacere,  eàte  d'onesto  utile  esserpossa;  tutte  le  voglie  loro 
incontrando,  ne  à  spesa  guardando,  ne  a  disagio,  che  aile  tueforze  possibil 


sia. 
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La  flatterie,  admettait  le  cardinal,  était,  à  l'égard  de  ces  personnes,  pres- 
que de  rigueur.  Aussi  le  futur  courtisan  ne  devait-il  pas  hésiter  à  y  recourir, 
mais  sans  la  servilité,  le  mensonge  ou  la  fraude  dont  certains  à  l'époque 
l'assortissaient.  Sans  doute  la  distance  n'était-elle  pas  très  grand  entre  ce 
que  le  cardinal  appelait  la  sagacité  (sagacità),  qu'il  approuvait,  et  la  ruse 
(astutia),  qu'il  rejetait,  mais  un  courtisan  pouvait  éviter  de  glisser  de  l'une  à 
l'autre  en  se  restreignant  à  des  formes  très  sélectives  de  flatterie.  Par  exem- 
ple, vanter  les  traits  positifs  ou  encore  les  réalisations  d'une  personne, 
même  si  les  premiers  n'étaient  pas  nécessairement  caractéristiques  ou  les 
secondes  à  mettre  réellement  au  compte  de  cette  personne.  Même  chose 
pour  la  dissimulation  {dissimulazioné)  qu'il  fallait  parfois  se  résigner  à 
pratiquer,  bien  qu'elle  ressemblât  un  peu  trop  à  la  simulation  (finzione), 
laquelle  ne  convenait  d'aucune  façon  à  un  homme  de  son  état.  Mais  il 
fallait  être  réaliste.  Injustement  ou  chichement  traité  par  son  patron,  le 
courtisan  devait  apprendre  à  ne  rien  laisser  paraître  de  son  mécontente- 
ment ou  de  sa  frustration.  Par  contre,  il  ne  devait  en  aucun  cas  se  taire, 
encore  moins  paraître  approuver  lorsque,  en  sa  présence,  on  disait  du  mal 
de  ce  même  patron.^* 

Il  y  avait  donc  un  temps  pour  parler  et  un  temps  pour  se  taire.  Dans  le  cas 
du  futur  ou  encore  du  jeune  courtisan,  ce  temps  était,  s'il  faut  en  croire  le 
cardinal,  d'une  singulière  importance.  Il  fallait,  par  exemple,  se  montrer 
très  discret  dans  les  rapports  qu'on  entretenait  avec  les  grands  de  la  cour. 
Eviter  par-dessus  tout  d'étaler  le  fait  qu'on  était  au  mieux  avec  ces  derniers: 
certains  patrons  n'appréciaient  guère  ce  genre  d'exhibitionnisme.  Eviter 
également  toute  forme  d'indiscrétion  ou  de  bavardage  concernant  ces 
mêmes  patrons  et  leur  entourage.  Une  particulière  attention  devait  être,  de 
ce  point  de  vue,  accordée  aux  favoris  de  tous  ces  grands  personnages,  ces 
derniers  considérant  habituellement  les  coups  portés  à  leurs  subalternes 
comme  des  coups  portés  a  euxmêmes.^^ 

Mais  il  ne  suffisait  pas  au  courtisan-en-herbe  de  disposer  d'un  bon 
réseau  d'amis  et  de  protecteurs:  il  lui  fallait  en  plus  se  faire  personnelle- 
ment un  nom  à  la  cour. 

Encore  ici,  Antonio  del  Monte  prêchait  la  discrétion.  L'homme  d'esprit 
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était  apprécié  de  la  cour,  mais  dans  la  mesure  où  il  savait  ménager  son 
talent.  Les  commérages  devaient  être  laissés  aux  femmes  dont  c'était  la 
spécialité.  Plusieurs  avaient  ruiné  leurs  carrières  à  Rome  pour  s'être  adonné 
à  l'un  et  l'autre  de  ces  dangereux  passe-temps.'" 

Fa  un  tuo  pensiero,  chenon  solo  ogni  Cardinale  che  a  Roma  vedrai  o  praticherai 
per  qualsivolgia  modo,  possa  al  Papato  arrivare,  ma  che  tutti  i  Prelati  ancora,  co  ' 
qualitu  userai  amichevolmente,  Cardinali  esser  possanoP 

Faire  trop  étalage  de  ses  talents,  surtout  pour  quelqu'un  qui  amorçait  à 
peine  sa  carrière,  c'était  également  s'exposer  à  de  graves  dangers.  Sans 
doute  fallait-il  montrer  ce  dont  on  était  capable  afin  d'attirer  l'attention  de 
ceux  qui  étaient  à  même  de  favoriser  les  ambitions  qu'on  nourrissait,  mais 
il  fallait  le  faire  par  étapes  et  sans  précipitation  "come  délia  moneta  i  ricchi 
far  sogliono,  poco,  e  solo  al  bisogno  mostrarla."'^  Plus  on  progressait  dans 
la  carrière,  plus  on  pouvait  se  mettre  de  l'avant.  En  ce  domaine  comme  en 
tant  d'autres,  l'important  était  de  savoir  ménager  ses  effets. 

Mais,  poursuivait  le  cardinal,  là  où  la  discrétion  n'était  plus  de  mise, 
c'est  lorsque  venait  le  moment  d'être  ou  de  se  faire  l'hôte  de  membres  de  la 
cour.  Compte  tenu  de  la  carrière  qu'il  avait  en  vue,  Giovan  Maria  del 
Monte  devait  viser  à  se  créer  dès  le  départune  réputation  de  prélat  libéral  et 
munificent.  Il  fallait  à  tout  prix  éviter  à  ce  niveau  toute  forme,  voire  même 
toute  apparence  d'avarice.  Etre  trop  prêt  de  ses  sous,  c'était  le  plus  sûr 
moyen  de  compromettre  à  tout  jamais  sa  carrière.'^ 

E  quantunque,  e  la  gola,  elapigrizia,  e' l placer  délie  donne,  possanotra  le  mura 
délie  camere  star  nascosi,  il  puzzo  deU'avarizia  à  guisa  de!  fume,  per  ogni 
picciolo  spiraglio  esce,  e  si  diffonde.'^ 

Sans  doute  fallait-il,  d'autre  part,  fuire  la  prodigalité,  mais  l'accent  n'en 
devait  pas  moins  être  mis  sur  un  style  de  vie  digne  de  ce  qu'on  était  et  de  ce 
qu'on  représentait.^' 

Aux  qualités  du  courtisan,  il  fallait,  du  moins  pour  la  carrière  que  le  car- 
dinal del  Monte  envisageait  pour  son  neveu,  savoir  joindre  celles  du 
curialiste.  Et,  à  ce  propos,  le  prélat  assurait  que  rien  ne  serait  plus  utile  à 
cette  carrière  qu'une  solide  maîtrise  du  latin,  langue  que  malheureuse- 
ment ses  compatriotes  négligeaient  de  plus  en  plus,  alors  que  les  étrangers 
continuaient  à  la  pratiquer  avec  bonheur.'*^  Et  puisque  Giovan  Maria 
serait  très  probablement  appelé  à  remplir  un  jour  des  missions  diplomatiques, 
pourquoi  ne  se  mettrait-il  pas  à  l'étude  des  principales  langues  "barbares": 
le  français,  l'espagnol,  l'allemand  par  exemple?"  Se  tenir  au  courant  de  ce 
qui  se  passait  dans  ces  pays  voisins,  des  caprices,  pensées  et  ambitions  de 
leurs  gouvernements  ou  princes  respectifs  était  également  une  nécessité. 
De  bonnes  sources  d'information  sur  ces  diverses  matières  existaient  a 
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Rome  même.  Il  fallait  savoir  les  exploiter,  mais  en  s'en  tenant  toujours  aux 
règles  de  discrétion  plus  haut  indiquées.^* 

Giovan  Maria  del  Monte  devait  donc  multiplier  les  efforts  en  vue  d'ac- 
quérir les  connaissances,  les  habiletés,  l'expérience  nécessaires  à  la  réali- 
sation de  ses  projets  d'avenir.  La  paresse  était  son  pire  ennemi  ("non  ha 
chiunque  vien  in  Corte  maggior  nimico,  o  più  capitale").^^  Qu'il  se  tint 
donc  constamment  occupé.  Les  temps  libres  devaient  être  consacrés  soit  à 
des  lectures  utiles  -  le  cardinal  recommandait  en  particulier  les  ouvrages 
d'histoire  ou  encore  les  vies  des  hommes  illustres  -  soit  à  des  retours 
réguliers  sur  les  choses  faites,  dites  ou  entendues  en  vue  de  tirer  le  meilleur 
parti  possible  de  l'expérience  accumulée  au  fil  des  jours.^"  Le  cardinal  lui 
conseillait,  d'autre  part,  de  se  tenir  loin  de  la  poésie  qui,  disait-il,  était  un 
passe-temps  à  réserver  aux  gens  oisifs  ("aile  oziose  persone").  Il  reconnaissait 
la  beauté  de  cet  art,  mais  c'était,  disait-il,  un  art  inutile,  donc  de  peu  de  profit 
pour  lui.  Qui  plus  est,  la  poésie  telle  que  pratiquée  à  Rome  était  intimement 
liée  à  l'amour,  et  l'amour,  en  plus  de  faire  perdre  beaucoup  de  temps, 
pouvait  facilement  mettre  en  danger  une  carrière  telle  que  la  sienne.'*^    ■ 

Mais  le  talent,  l'expérience,  une  bonne  préparation  et  de  puissants  pa- 
trons ne  suffisaient  pas  pour  réussir.  Il  fallait  en  plus  posséder  ce  que  le  car- 
dinal appelait  l'instinct  du  vainqueur,  c'est-àdire  le  goût  et  la  volonté 
d'arriver  au  but.  Le  succès  dépendait  très  souvent  de  la  capacité  qu'on  avait 
(ou  qu'on  n'avait  pas)  de  saisir  l'occasion  au  moment  même  où  elle  se 
présentait.'*^  A  cet  égard,  le  cardinal  signalait  l'importance  de  la  "conjonc- 
ture" ("congiontura")  qu'il  décrivait  comme  "l'unione  stessa  del  tempo,  e 
deir  occasione  e  de'mezzi,  e  d'altre  favorevoli  circunstanze"'*^.  Machiavel 
n'aurait  pu  mieux  dire. 

Mais  cela  supposait  de  la  part  du  courtisan  une  autre  essentielle  vertu  :  la 
vertu  de  persévérance.  Et  c'était  là,  disait  Antonio  del  Monte,  une  vertu 
qu'il  connaissait  bien,  ayant  dû  lui-même  la  pratiquer,  parfois  dans  des 
circonstances  des  plus  difficiles. 

Ned  'io,  quai  oggi  io  mi  sia,  à  cose faite  mi  avvenne à  un  îraîto;  ma  doppo  lo  essere 
stato  molli  anni  non  conosciuio,  non  apprezzalo  in  corte.  piaqque  adinnocenzo 
Oitavo  di  questo  nome,  la  mia  indusiria  adoperare.  e  quinci  la  mia  degnità 
accresciutasi  un  poco.  gran  tempo  anche,  senza  avanzarsi  piu  oltre.  à  molli 
rimase  à  drelo:  ed'  avendola  promossa.  e  quasi  posta  in  campoAlessandro  Sesto. 
e  Pio  Terzo  augumentatola,  Giulio  Secondo  oggi  régnante  al  segno  à  che  ella  e 
l'ha  condotta.** 

Le  cardinal  espérait  que  son  neveu  ferait  preuve  d'une  égale  patience  et 
persévérance  et  pourrait  ainsi  connaître  un  sort  au  moins  égal  au  sien.  Et 
sur  ce  souhait  plutôt  optimiste,  il  concluait  son  traité. 
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Dans  l'analyse  que  je  viens  de  faire  du  texte  du  cardinal  del  Monte,  je  me 
suis  limité  à  l'essentiel,  c'est-à-dire  aux  principaux  avis  donnés  par  le 
prélat  à  son  neveu  et  aux  arguments  dont  il  entoure,  dans  la  plupart  des 
cas,  ces  avis.  Pour  rendre  justice  à  son  oeuvre,  il  faudrait  également  tenir 
compte  du  riche  assortiment  de  dicta  et  d'exempla  dont  il  émaille  son  dis- 
cours. Ces  dicta  et  exempla  représentent  de  fait,  quantitativement  parlant, 
près  de  la  moitié  du  texte  de  l'ouvrage.  Le  plus  frappant,  c'est  qu'à  une  ou 
deux  exceptions  près,  ils  sont  tous  d'origine  païenne.  A  un  certain  moment, 
le  cardinal  sent  le  besoin  de  dire:  "e  potreti  di  ci  non  più  de'libri  profani, 
ma  dalle  sacre  lettere  ancora  addure  molti  esempi,"'*'  mais  la  Bible  est  de 
fait  pratiquement  absente  de  son  oeuvre,  l'allusion  aux  vocations  diver- 
gentes de  Marthe  et  Marie  étant  le  seul  lieu  biblique  explicite  de  tout  l'ou- 
vrage. Comment  expliquer  une  telle  discrétion  dans  un  traité  écrit  après 
tout  par  un  homme  d'Erse  pour  un  homme  d'Eglise  s'apprêtant  d'ailleurs  à 
entrer  au  service  de  la  papauté?  Il  faudrait  pour  pouvoir  répondre  à  cette 
question  connaître  un  peu  mieux  l'auteur  deL'idea  del  Prelato.  Or  si  nous 
sommes  assez  bien  renseignés  sur  sa  carrière  et  sur  ses  exceptionnels 
talents  de  juriste  et  d'administrateur,  nous  le  sommes  beaucoup  moins  en 
ce  qui  concerne  ses  rapports  avec  la  culture  de  son  temps.  Sans  doute, 
comme  tant  d'autres  cardinaux  et  prélats  romains,  avait-il  été  touché  par 
les  courants  humanistes  qui  occupaient  tant  de  place  dans  l'Italie  de  l'épo- 
que, mais  jusqu'à  quel  point  pouvait-il  être  considéré  comme  un  humaniste 
lui-même,  il  est  difficile  de  le  dire.  Chose  certaine,  il  connaissait  bien  ses 
auteurs  anciens  et  avait  tenu  à  leur  faire  une  large  place  dans  son  ou- 
vrage. 

De  quels  auteurs  s'agissait-il?  De  fait,  Antonio  del  Monte  cite  quelque  23 
auteurs  différents  dont  dix  grecs  et  1 3  latins.  Dans  la  première  catégorie,  on 
trouve  en  tête  de  liste  Homère  avec  quatre  mentions,  suivi  d'Isocrate  et  de 
Démosthène  avec  trois  mentions  chacun,  Aristote,  Euripide,  Thucydide, 
Epictète,  Plutarque,  Hérodote,  avec  deux,  et  finalement  Hésiode,  avec  une. 
Dans  la  seconde  catégorie  figurent,  tout  d'abord,  loin  devant  le  reste  du 
peloton,  Suétone,  avec  3 1  mentions,  puis  Cicéron,  avec  six,  Caton  l'Ancien, 
avec  trois,  Ennius  Quintus,  Juvénal  et  Quinte-Curce,  avec  deux,  suivis  de 
Valère  Maxime,  Salluste,  Horace,  Sénèque,  Virgile  et  Tite-Live  avec  une 
mention  chacun.  Sans  doute  faudrait-il  ajouter  à  cette  dernière  catégorie 
Cassiodore,  avec  une  mention,  de  fait  le  seul  auteur  chrétien  cité  par  le  car- 
dinal. On  aura  remarqué  l'importance  accordée  aux  historiens,  en  par- 
ticulier à  un  Suétone.  Si  Antonio  del  Monte  en  recommandait  tant  la 
fréquentation  à  son  neveu,  c'est  qu'il  savait  d'expérience  quel  profit  il  y 
avait  à  lire  leurs  ouvrages. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  dicta  et  exempla  retenus  parle  cardinal,  on  ne  sera  pas 
surpris,  à  la  lumière  de  ce  que  nous  venons  de  dire  des  auteurs  cités,  de 
constater  qu'ils  concernent  dans  leur  très  grande  majorité  des  personnages 
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de  la  Rome  antique.  Ainsi  Jules  César,  mentionné  sept  fois,  l'empereur 
Auguste,  six,  Tibère,  cinq.  Galba,  Néron,  Caligula,  deux  chacun,  enfin 
Claude  et  Vespasien,  une  fois.  Les  non  Romains,  par  ailleurs,  incluent 
Philippe  de  Macédoine  et  Alexandre  le  Grand,  avec  une  mention  chacun, 
les  empereurs  Cyrus  et  Darius  de  Perse,  le  roi  Ramiro  d'Espagne,  Théodoric, 
roi  des  Ostrogoths,  eux  aussi  mentionnés  une  fois. 

La  liste  est  impressionnante  et  montre  bien  qu'Antonio  del  Monte  avait 
une  culture  qui  ne  se  limitait  d'aucune  façon  au  monde  de  la  juris- 
prudence. Comment  le  jeune  Giovan  Maria  reçut-il  ce  compendium  de 
sagesse  à  l'antique?  Nous  ne  le  savons  pas.  Mais  il  serait  surprenant  qu'il 
n'en  ait  pas  été  au  moins  flatté. 

En  tint-il  compte  dans  la  poursuite  de  sa  carrière?  Pas  complètement, 
semble-t-il,  car  s'il  s'intéressa  peu  aux  poètes  et  à  la  poésie,  il  n'évita  pas 
pour  autant  certains  des  dangers  que  son  oncle  disait  naître  de  la  pratique 
de  cet  art."*^  Il  n'avait,  d'autre  part,  ni  la  raffinement  ni  la  discrétion  souhaitée 
par  le  cardinal-les  contemporains  ne  manquent  pas  de  souligner,  les  uns 
pour  s'en  féliciter,  les  autres  pour  s'en  offusquer,  sa  grande  liberté  de 
parole  et  de  comportement*''  -  mais  il  était  un  travailleur  acharné,  un 
homme  habile  et  intelligent,  et  il  saura,  en  particulier,  avec  le  temps  se 
créer,  comme  le  lui  avait  recommandé  son  oncle,  une  réputation  de  prélat 
libéral  et  munificent.  L'incomparable  villa  Giulia  est  encore  là  aujour- 
d'hui pour  en  témoigner.  Il  était  surtout  très  proche  des  Famèse.  Et  c'est  ce 
qui,  à  la  longue,  lui  vaudra  de  gravir  un  à  un  les  échelons  menant  jusqu'au 
trône  pontifical.'**  Les  conseils  de  son  oncle  n'avaient  donc  que  partielle- 
ment servis  à  assurer  sa  réussite.  Mais,  comme  Antonio  del  Monte  le  disait 
dans  son  traité,  l'important  était  d'arriver  au  but.  Tout  le  reste,  après  tout, 
n'était  que  moyens.  Eût-il  été  encore  vivant  au  moment  de  l'élection  pon- 
tificale de  1 550,  le  cardinal  aurait  certainement  été  fier  de  ce  neveu  qui,  tout 
compte  fait,  avait  réussi,  et  réussi  audelà  de  toutes  ses  espérances. 
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Otherwise  forgettable  little  quarto  entitled  Conclusions  Upon  Dances, 
BothofthisAgeandoftheOIdeappeaTedmLondoncaûyintheyeaT  1607.1  say 
"otherwise"  because  although  the  thirteen-leaf  pamphlet  was  published 
under  the  pseudonym  "I.L.  Roscio"-literally  "J.L.  the  Actor"  -  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  work  of  John  Lowin,  one  of  the  "Principall  Actors"  listed  in 
the  Heminges  and  Condell  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare.  Collier  attributed 
the  piece  to  Lowin  on  the  basis  of  the  initials  in  the  pseudonym,  and 
because  of  a  long-hand  inscription  on  the  title  page  of  what  he  thought  was 
then  the  only  extant  copy:  "By  Jhon  Lowin  witnesseth  Tho.  D.  1610."^  The 
DNB  cautioned  "Collier's  evidence  will  be  regarded  with  suspicion,"^  but  it 
paid  lip  service  to  Lowin's  authorship,  and  no  one  has  questioned  it  since. 
Every  biographical  summary  of  Lowin's  career  mentions  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tract,  and  every  library  either  catalogues  or  crosslists  the  piece 
under  Lowin's  name.  There  is  a  problem,  however:  if  Lowin  the  actor  is  the 
author  of  Conclusions  Upon  Dances,  then  Lowin  the  actor  is  also  a  Puritan. 

It  is  strange  that  the  critical  history  of  Conclusions  Upon  Dances  -  negli- 
gible as  it  is  -  should  back  itself  into  this  rather  heretical  finding.  Collier's 
declaration  came  first.  Of  the  pamphlet,  he  adjudged  "The  main  object 
(excepting  that  perhaps  of  raising  a  temporary  supply  of  money)  was  to 
vindicate  dancing  from  the  attacks  of  the  Puritans."^  Some  twenty  years 
later.  Collier  had  diversified  his  opinion.  Noting  the  "pious  tendency"  of 
the  treatise,  he  went  on  to  excuse  the  technique  as  "not  much  in  Lowin's 
way,  but  a  style  adopted  by  him  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  greater  sale 
among  the  Puritans."'*  Any  allusions  since  have  been  disparaging  if  not 
dismissive;  and  Alan  Brissenden's  mention  of  the  piece  as  "a  defence  of 
dancing  on  religious  grounds"^  is  tempered  by  regret  for  the  pamphlet's 
overall  lack  of  spirit.  I  agree  that  the  pamphlet  has  a  religious  basis;  but  its 
tenets  are  basically  Puritan,  and  its  stance  is  not  one  of  defence.  The  most 
recent  commentator  on  the  subject,  Sandra  Clark,  calls  Conclusions  Upon 
Dances  "a  solemn  pamphlet,"  concluding  that  "the  author,  perhaps  the 
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actor  John  Lowin,  grudgingly  conceded  that  dancing  might  on  occasion 
be  allowed,  but  subjected  to  so  many  restrictions  as  to  nullify  it  entirely  as  a 
spontaneous  and  pleasurable  pastime."*  While  I  agree  with  Clark's  basic 
notion,  I  find  that  Lowin  neither  concedes  his  conclusions  "grudgingly" 
nor  requires  intercessionary  critical  apology  because  of  them.  Indeed, 
although  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  the  tract  was  given  a  new  title  for  its  1 609 
reissue,  and  a  revealing  title  at  that:  Brief  Conclusions  of  Dancers  and  Dancing. 
Condemning  the  prophane  use  thereof . . .'' 

Lowin's  conclusions  are  Puritan  conclusions.  But  they  are  neither  dogmatic 
nor  assertive.  And  "vindication"  in  any  measure  (to  use  Collier's  term)  is 
too  grand  a  motive  for  this  little  tract, which  neither  names  nor  describes 
any  of  the  dances  then  in  fashion.  By  the  same  token  neither  does  it  display 
any  of  the  crusading  zeal  or  religious  fervor  of  the  well-known  Puritan 
attacks  of  Northbrooke,  Gosson,  or  Stubbes.*  Yet  Conclusions  Upon  Dances 
adduces  only  Scriptural  support  in  weaving  its  modest  argument.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  author  relies  on  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560  -  that  valuable  if 
somewhat  antagonistic  progenitor  of  the  later  Authorized  Version.'  More- 
over, the  strong  Puritan  bias  of  the  Geneva  Bible  manifests  itself  throughout 
in  Lowin's  turn  of  phrase  and  style  of  exposition.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
John  Lowin,  an  actor  intimately  associated  with  the  London  stage  for  over 
half  a  century,  as  the  author  of  Conclusions  Upon  Dances.  In  doing  this,  I 
plan  to  examine  the  text  itself  along  with  its  contemporary  circumstances 
to  show  that  the  pamphlet  is  a  personal  essay  by  a  player  who  was  -  at  least 
at  this  point  in  his  career  -  a  Puritan. 

First  a  word  about  the  very  word  "Puritan."  It  is  an  unfortunate  truism 
that  we  think  of  the  term  only  in  its  most  clichéd  sense.  "Puritans"  self- 
righteously  despise  any  form  of  display,  and  live  entertainment  is  their 
particular  bugbear.  Prynne  therefore,  outraged,  acrimonious,  and  slightly 
mad,  represents  the  typical  Puritan.  But  this  grossly  oversimplifies  the 
social  and  religious  complexities  of  Renaissance  England.  Prynne  was, 
without  doubt,  an  unbalanced  fanatic,  but  it  is  easier  to  defy  a  monstrous 
caricature  like  Prynne  than  to  examine  evidence  dispassionately.  In  Puri- 
tanism, as  in  everything  else,  the  truth  of  the  matter  resides  in  the  middle 
way  of  moderation.  Social  historian  Christopher  Hill  warns  that  the  word 
"Puritan"  is  too  often  used  as  a  "refuge  from  clarity  of  thought."  However, 
he  also  warns  against  dogmatism:  "It  is  important,  in  discussing  Puritanism, 
to  remember  that  for  contemporaries  the  word  had  no  narrowly  religious 
connotation."^"  Even  such  a  diocesan  figure  as  John  Donne  could  see  fit  to 
declare,  "Men  and  Brethren,  I  am  a  Puritan,  that  is,  I  wil  endeavour  to  be 
pure,  as  my  Father  in  heaven  is  pure,  as  far  as  any  Puritan.""  The  word 
"Puritan"  signals  a  complex  association  of  attitudes  that  goes  far  beyond 
any  nanovÂy  religious  or  theatrical  connotation;  and  Margot  Heinemann, 
in  Puritanism  and  Theatre,  produces  an  impressive  list  of  "Puritans"  who 
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were  somewhat  less  than  horrified  over  the  alleged  ungodliness  of  the 
Renaissance  stage:  Milton,  Leicester,  Walsingham,  the  3rd  Earl  of  Pembroke  - 
Shakespeare's  patron  no  less  -  as  well  as,  among  others,  the  Cromwellian 
officials  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  and  Peter  Sterry.^^  Based  on  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  Conclusions  Upon  Dances,  I  think  John  Lowin  the  player 
could  be  added  to  the  list,  and  so  could  the  nobleman  to  whom  the 
pamphlet  is  dedicated:  Edward  Lord  Denny  of  Waltham,  later  to  be 
created  1st  Earl  of  Norwich. 

Before  turning  to  the  text,  however,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
other  material  dedicated  to  Lord  Denny,  who  was  styled  "a  liberal  patron 
of  religion  and  learning.""  This  substantial  body  of  writing  involves,  for 
the  most  part,  tracts,  treatises,  and  sermons  by  leading  Puritan  authorities. 
The  better  known  controversialists  include  Joseph  Hall,  Anthony  Wotton, 
and  WilliamPerkins.  To  be  Perkins'  patron  was  to  be  patron  of  a  scholastic 
Calvinist  and  Cambridge  don  who  was  also  the  foremost  Puritan  preacher 
of  the  period.  His  favorite  adjective,  in  describing  dance,  seems  to  have 
been  "lascivious."  Joseph  Hall's  biographer  describes  Denny  as  Hall's 
"intimate  and  lifelong  friend,"  as  well  as  his  patron,  before  concluding  of 
Hall,  "Like  most  of  the  Bishops  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  laity  of  his  time, 
he  was  an  out-and-out  Calvinist."^'*  Calvinism  is  the  extreme  ontological 
arm  of  Puritanism.  It  was  a  vital  part  of  the  theology  of  the  period,  as  dis- 
seminated from  the  pulpits  of  England  and  in  the  colleges  of  Cambridge 
University.  Denny,  a  Cambridge  man  himself,  seems  to  have  been  at  least 
sympathetic  with  this  influential  form  of  inquiry.  Conclusions  Upon  Dances, 
therefore,  finds  itself  in  some  very  austere  company.  But  it  must  also  be 
noted  that  Denny  served  as  patron  for  John  Brinsley's  1618  rendering  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphosis.  This  is  the  same  John  Brinsley,  classicist  and  peda- 
gogue, who  published  Ludus  Literarius  in  1612,  a  discussion  of  grammar 
school  ethics  argued  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  and  promoting  the  plays  of 
Terence  for  their  Latin  value.  As  well,  Denny  was  patron  for  the  delightful 
Ayeres  {160S)  of  Thomas  Weelkes,  musician  and  voice-master.^'  ^so  note- 
ful,  the  marriage  of  Denny's  only  daughter  was  celebrated  with  a  wedding 
masque  by  Thomas  Campion,  performed  before  James  at  Whitehall  on 
Twelfth  Night,  1607.^^  Simply  put,  there  seems  to  be  a  real  tension  here  between 
Edward  Denny,  Puritan  gentleman,  and  Baron  Denny  of  Waltham,  Cavalier 
Lord.  I  submit  that  this  tension  is  felt  likewise  in  Conclusions  Upon  Dances, 
which  is  ostensibly  a  set  of  Puritan  conclusions  drawn  by  a  popular 
performer. 

The  argument  of  Conclusions  Upon  Dances  relies  heavily  on  the  con- 
ditional. The  very  pseudonymous  form  of  the  title  page  has  an  ironic  edge 
to  it:  the  tract  is  described  as  being  "Newly  composed  and  set  forth,  by  an 
Out-landish  Doctor."  This  is  a  common  didactic  strategy.  The  writer,  in  the 
guise  of  an  "outlandish"  or  foreign  "Doctor,"  is  better  able  to  observe  and 
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record  with  impartiality.  Because  he  is  a  "Doctor,"  he  is  a  learned  man,  a 
man  who  carries  authoritative  opinion.  In  this  guise,  then,  Lowin  finds 
that  there  are  three  basic  opinions  concerning  dances:  dances  are  holy  in 
themselves,  as  witnessed  in  David's  dance  before  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  (II 
Samuel  6);  dances  are  profane,  as  exhibited  by  the  backsliding  Israelites 
who  danced  in  idolatry  around  the  golden  calf  (Exodus  32);  and,  the 
largest  category,  dances  are  altogether  indifferent  -  neither  sacred  nor  pro- 
fane. The  "highest"  argument  for  indifference  to  dancing,  we  are  told 
rather  warily,  embraces  one  speech  of  Christ  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Luke,  and  Lowin  quotes  the  passage  loosely:  ''They  are  like  unto  little 
children  sitting  in  the  marketplace,  and  crying  one  to  another,  and  saying.  Wee 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced:  wee  have  mourned  unto  you,  and 
you  have  not  wept"  (Bl^).  This  verse,  taken  out  of  context  and  set  on  its  own, 
has  something  of  the  stage  player's  common  lament  about  an  audience's 
lack  of  receptivity.  But  Lowin  is  cautious  about  all  three  examples  cited  in 
this  first  division  of  the  text.  He  explains  that  the  relative  holiness,  pro- 
fanity, or  indifference  of  dance  must  be  read  against  the  particular  "causes" 
of  dancing. 

Lowin  cites  four  Biblical  examples  of  "holy"  dancing,  dances  with  a 
"godly"  cause:  Miriam's  dance  (Exodus  1 5)  after  the  drowning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  Red  Sea;  the  dance  of  Jephthah's  daughter  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Ammonites  (Judges  1 1);  the  dancing  of  the  women  of  Israel  (I  Samuel 
18)  after  David's  slaying  of  Goliath;  and,  in  the  Apocrypha,  Judith's  dance 
after  she  had  decapitated  Holofemes.  It  is  quickly  pointed  out,  however, 
that  while  all  these  women  danced  "after  some  great  victorie,  in  praysing 
and  glorifying  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (B30,  they  did  so  without  any  mind 
toward  "worldly  pleasure."  To  the  Puritan  mind,  of  course,  such  "pleasure"  is 
of  little  value,  and  the  women  of  the  Old  Testament  were  correct  in  ignoring 
it.  Holy  dances  were  also  performed,  Lowin  finds,  after  celebrating  "some 
solemne  feast  consecrated  unto  God"  (BB^.  His  first  conclusion  follows:  it 
is  "lawfuU  to  reioyce  with  dances,  at  the  time  of  mariages,  and  of  all  other 
holy  and  great  occasions"  (B3^).  But  an  encompassing  proviso  is  attached: 
"whensoever  the  occasions  of  dancing  are  holy,  then  the  forme  of  dancing 
ought  to  represent  holiness, . . .  the  discerning  wherof  must  be  left  to  the 
iudgement  of  godly  and  well  learned  persons"  (B3^).  With  this  statement, 
Lowin  goes  on  to  undercut  the  exemplar  of  holy  dancing  first  cited  in  the 
treatise.  He  points  out  that  while  dances  are  "motions  composed  with 
measure,"  David's  dance  before  the  Ark  was  "without  measure,"  adding 
"His  minde  was  transported  and  carried  away,  through  the  great  vehemencie 
of  the  burning  zeale,  wherewith  hee  was  altogither  inflamed"  (B40.  In 
other  words,  David's  "burning  zeale"  moved  him  to  perform  acts  and 
motions  inconsistent  with  any  concept  of  "holy"  dance.  Lowin  even  doubts  if 
David's  actions  can  be  considered  "dancing"  at  all. 
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Concerning  profane  dancing,  Lowin,  like  other  Puritan  commentators, 
is  quick  to  fasten  upon  Salome's  dance  before  Herod  (Matthew  14),  attend- 
ing her  wish  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  According  to  Lowin  her 
dance  had  no  regard  for  God,  but  was  used  merely  to  please  Herod  with  a 
view  toward  darker  designs.  He  therefore  concludes,  "every  dancer  and 
danceresse,  which  in  their  dances  have  no  remembrance  of  God,  are 
greatly  culpable  before  the  eyes  of  God  himselfe,  although  they  seeme  to  be 
without  fault  in  the  sight  of  men"  (B4^).  As  in  the  preceding  division  on 
holy  dances,  however,  Lowin  goes  on  by  means  of  indirection  to  deflate  the 
exemplar  of  profane  dancing  first  adduced: 

Wee  do  not  bring  hither  the  dancing  mentioned  in  the  [32].  Chap,  of 
Exodus:  because  those  stubborn  and  stiffehearted/^rae/zfes,  which  danced 
about  the  molten  Calfe,  were  become  Idolaters.  For  it  might  be  in  that  con- 
sideration, that  such  dances  were  part  of  their  religion.(B4^) 

Certainly,  in  the  Puritan  view  of  things,  idolatry  was  part  of  religion  as 
practised  by  Roman  Catholics.  Lowin's  statement  on  idolatry  pushes 
Puritan  toleration  to  the  brink,  and  it  would  fall  over  were  it  not  for  its 
own  irony. 

The  argument  continues  under  the  heading  "Of  such  Dances,  as  by 
reason  are  estemed  to  be  indifferent."  Lowin  cites  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  (Luke  15),  and  points  to  the  "Bankets,  Mélodie  and  Dances"  (CIO  with 
which  he  was  welcomed  home.  This  is  all  seen  to  be  quite  legitimate,  and 
Lowin  notes  as  well  the  traditional  Puritan  apology  from  Ecclesiastes  3:4, 
''That  as  there  is  a  time  to  moume,  so  there  is  a  time  to  Dance"  (C 1 0-  As  a  result, 
Lowin  draws  his  third  conclusion:  "it  is  not  any  action  displeasant  unto 
God,  to  use  Dances  for  an  honest  recreation,  in  the  ioyfull  meetings  of 
faythfuU  friendes,  or  deare  kinsfolkes"  (Cl^).  Just  as  he  had  in  the  two  preced- 
ing chapters,  however,  Lowin  goes  on  to  discredit  the  original  example  of 
indifferent  dancing:  the  "little  children"  of  the  marketplace,  inviting  other 
little  children  to  dance  (Luke  7:32).  Lowin  nowpoints  out  the  negative  con- 
text in  which  Jesus  uttered  the  words  against  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers, 
and  cannot  help  adding  his  own  belittling  commentary:  "it  is  well  knowen 
every  where,  that  many  thinges  are  to  be  tollerated  in  Children,  which  are 
not  to  be  tollerated  in  other  persons:  as  the  ryding  upon  Stickes,  and  the 
playing  with  Babies;  with  such  other  foolish  pastimes"  (C 1^).  At  best,  danc- 
ing is  only  another  "foolish  pastime." 

So  in  drawing  his  conclusions  about  holy,  profane,  and  indiflerent  dances, 
Lowin  has  found  the  examples  adduced  by  "men  of  good  understanding 
and  littérature"  (BIO  to  be  completely  off  the  point.  The  holy  dancing  of 
David  was  not  in  fact  holy,  the  profane  motions  around  the  golden  calf  not 
all  that  profane  in  context,  and  the  indifferent  circumstances  surrounding 
the  little  children  in  the  market-place  quite  negative  when  proper  context 
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is  considered.  Lxjwin  seems  to  endorse  simple  dances  that  are  "godly"  and 
that  celebrate  "honest  recreation"  among  "faythfull  friendes."  But  his  use 
of  the  double  negative  -  "not  any  action  displeasant"  -  is  neither  quite  con- 
clusive nor  quite  condemnatory.  And  if  his  terms  sound  like  Puritan 
buzzwords,  it  should  be  remembered  that  "honest  recreation"  was  pre- 
cisely what  was  sought  after  by  the  caricatured  Puritan  hypocrite  Langebeau 
Snuffle  in  Toumer's  The  Atheist's  Tragedy  (1611).!''  Still,  Lo win's  discursive 
approach  does  little  to  clarify  his  position,  and  his  argument  takes  an 
ironic  turn  in  the  interests  of  having  a  little  fun. 

What  follows  is  a  somewhat  digressive  division  entitled  "What  sort  of 
Dancing  is  more  convenient  for  the  health.''  This  is  an  attempt  to  anatomize 
forms  of  dance  that  are  performed  strictly  for  exercise.  Lowin  considers 
these  dances  to  be  basically  "indifferent,"  but  the  satirical  quality  of  the 
passage  is  unmistakable: 

Such  Dances  as  doe  strongly  stirre  the  body,  ought  to  be  chosen  of  them, 
which  have  some  obstructions  in  the  wayes  of  the  Urine,  or  some  other  like 
impediment  And  the  contrarie  must  be  used  of  such  persons,  as  doe  perceive 
their  owne  Braines  to  be  weake,  or  the  like  infirmitie  to  be  in  some  other 
part.  But  to  the  others  that  Dancing  is  fitter,  which  exerciseth  the  bodie  in  a 
meane  measure  of  agitation.(C2'') 

Scatology,  suggestions  of  automism  and  sexual  inadequacy,  and  ironic 
conciliation  point  directly  at  satiric  effect,  at  the  same  time  as  the  language 
imitates  the  authority  of  a  medical  text  But,  predictably,  the  best  prescription 
for  dances  is  to  bear  God  in  mind;  and  Lowin  directs  his  readers  to  the 
appropriate  Scriptural  passage  in  the  Geneva  translation:  "Exercise  thy 
self  unto  godlines.  For  bodelie  exercise  profiteth  litle:  but  godlines  is  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things"  (I  Timotheus  4:7-8). 

Lowin  declares  the  dances  of  his  own  day  -  that  is,  "the  greater  part  of 
them"  (C2^)  -  to  be  partly  vain  and  partly  profane.  The  qualification  does 
little  to  mollify  the  fact  that  this  is  a  typical  Puritan  criticism.  Dances  are 
vain  because  a  practical  knowledge  of  them  involves  "vexation  of  the 
Spirit,  and  losse  of  time"  (C2^).  They  are  likewise  profane  because,  while 
dancers  in  Scripture  performed  in  order  to  glorify  God,  it  is  now  found  that 
"very  often,  in  a  great  many  places,  among  the  Christians  themselves,  not 
onely  the  Women,  but  also  the  Men,  doe  Dance  to  please  the  world"  (C2^). 
The  heightening  tone  of  distaste  in  the  accusation  is  accentuated  by  the 
sermonizing  rhetoric.  Lowin  refuses  to  pass  judgment,  however,  at  the 
same  time  as  he  points  with  conclusive  satisfaction  to  Ephesians  5:16,  a 
text  cited  regularly  in  Puritan  argument:  ''Redeeme  the  time''  {CV).  Finally, 
in  a  statement  that  seems  to  tumble  over  itself  in  parenthetical  qualifica- 
tion, Lowin  declares  the  so-called  "Art"  of  dancing  and  the  necessary 
"prayse"  of  God  to  be  mutually  exclusive: 
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many  of  these  Dances  are  so  much  artificiall  (at  the  least  within  our 
cogitations,  and  within  the  cogitations  of  some  other  persons,  which  have 
also  observed  in  the  holy  Histories  of  the  old  Testament,  the  manner  of 
Dancing  practised  among  the  Israelitish  women,  that  lived  in  the  fear  of 
God)  many  of  these  Dances  (I  say)  are  so  much  artificiall,  that  the  humaine 
mindes  can  not  be  intended  nor  attentive  to  the  Art  oï Dancing,  and  to  the 
pray  se  of  God  together.(C3'') 

The  foregoing  is  a  Puritan  commonplace.  Lowin  immediately  reinforces 
it  with  a  social  commonplace.  He  shifts  his  prose  into  an  attitude  of 
rational  deference,  and  returns  to  his  original  examples  of  "holy"  dancing. 
He  intends  to  show  that  dancing  is  more  acceptable  among  the  "upper" 
classes.  Because  Miriam  was  a  "Prophetesse"  (C40,  because  the  daughter 
of  Jephthah  was  the  daughter  of  the  "Captaine  over  the  people  oilsraeF 
(C4V),  and  because  Judith  was  '"crowned"  (Dl^  with  olives,  it  is  clear  to 
Lowin  that  their  social  position  allowed  them  to  dance  without  censure, 
and  to  lead  their  inferiors  in  dances  of  "godly"  celebration.  The  Geneva 
Bible  crosslists  the  passages  concerned,  and  describes  the  "timbrels  and 
daunces"  of  Exodus  15  as  "signifying  their  great  ioye,  whiche  custome  the 
lewes  observed  in  certein  solemnities  . . .  but  it  oght  not  to  be  a  cloke  to 
cover  our  wanten  dances."  This  is  precisely  Lowin's  point.  He  is  prepared 
to  endorse  dancing  when  proper  social  degree  is  maintained,  but  stillfinds 
it  to  be  "somewhat  inconvenient  for  the  lower,  to  have  the  exercitation  of 
dancing  neere  the  higher,  unlesse  some  leave  be  given"  (DU).  This  sounds 
like  a  suitably  safe  and  humble  opinion  to  offer  a  titled  peer  like  Lord 
Denny.  Because  it  does  not  condemn  dancing  outright,  it  also  rescues 
Lowin  from  taking  an  unqualified  position. 

Throughout  Conclusions  Upon  Dances,  Lowin  treads  a  fine  line  between 
disapproval  and  indifference.  A  statement  is  made,  immediately  qualified, 
and  finally  reduced  to  "godly"  generalization.  The  fact  that  Lowin  finds 
dancing  to  be  "more  becomming  unto  women,  then  unto  men"  (Dl^  only 
aligns  him  with  every  Puritan-  variously  apologetic  or  accusatory  -  from 
Northbrooke  to  Prynne.^*  But  if  his  "conclusions"  betray  none  of  the 
Puritan  rancor  expected  in  pamphlets  on  the  performing  arts,  they  are 
nonetheless  unmistakable.  The  final  division  of  the  treatise  is  entitled 
"Why  Dances  are  forbidden  in  sovaQ places  among  the  Christians,''  and  -  not 
surprisingly  -  it  draws  attention  toward  arch-Puritan  Geneva: 

The  prohibition  oï  Dances  in  Geneva,  &  in  some  other  Territories,  which  do 
keepe  all  the  orders  of  the  same  in  matters  of  religion,  and  Ecclesiasticall 
Discipline,  was  made  because  of  the  great  abuses  of  them;  to  cut  off  the  per- 
nicious evils,  which  oftentimes  happened  thereby.  Is  not  this  a  sufficient 
argument,  to  prove  such  an  action  to  be  good?  (Dl^) 

Of  course  every  Puritan  commentator  claims  that  he  is  only  out  to  reform 
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abuses,  but  Lowin  goes  further,  citing  the  standard  Protestant  argument 
for  reform  itself: 

Wee  read  in  the  21.  Chap,  of  Numbers,  that  Moses  by  commandement  of 
God,  did  make  a  Serpent  of  Brasse,  and  erected  it  for  a  signe  unto  the 
Israelites.  And  we  read  in  the  18.  Chap,  of  the  second  Booke  oï  Kings,  that 
the  religious  King  Hezekiah  did  beat  downe,  and  breake  in  peeces  the  sayd 
Brasen  Serpent,  because  he  saw  that  the  people  oï Israel  continued  yet  to 
adore  the  same,  in  burning  Incense  unto  it.  If  then  it  have  been  lawfuU,  to 
abolish  the  Sacrament  of  God,  in  consideration  that  it  was  abused;  why 
should  it  not  be  lawfuU,  to  put  away  the  inventions  of  men  for  the  like 
cause?  (D20 

Even  if  Lowin  was  "an  expert  dancer,"  as  Peter  Thomson  has  recently 
characterized  him,*'  the  "conclusions"  on  dancing  of  this  treatise  are 
clearly  negative  if  not  condemnatory.  Yet  how  is  such  a  stance  possible  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  author  was  a  player,  and  dancing  had  to  be  part  of 
his  craft?  Complete  irony  would  involve  a  pamphlet  of  more  ambition  as 
well  as  a  more  conspicuous  persona.  Earlier,  I  cited  various  works  dedicated 
to  Edward  Lord  Denny  of  Waltham;  I  would  like  now  to  quote  part  of 
Lowin's  dedication: 

I  dedicate  these  my  Conclusions  upon  dances  to  your  Lordship,  because  I  was 
once  mooved  to  speake  of  them  in  your  Lordships  companie:  which  matter  I 
could  notthen  handle  so  pertinently  in  speach,  as  I  can  at  this  time  in  ink  and 
paper.  (A3^) 

There  is  an  autobiographical  quality  to  this  appeal,  a  quality  that  suggests 
real  connection  between  conversation,  contemplation,  and  written  response. 
Conclusions  Upon  Dances,  therefore,  is  shown  to  be  an  essay  in  personal 
clarification:  it  is  aimed  at  explaining  the  author's  position.  But,although 
it  is  written  under  a  pseudonym  that  reveals  the  author's  intimacy  with  the 
subject,  the  conclusions  of  the  pamphlet  are  not  those  that  we  might 
ordinarily  associate  with  a  contemporary  player's.  Because  of  this,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  think  of  the  player  first  as  a  man.  Only  then  do  we  realize 
that  he  is  not  arguing  a  set  of  moral  principles  for  the  good  of  posterity. 
Rather,  he  is  explaining  what  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  his  person:  he 
is  a  Puritan  and  a  player. 

When  we  read  Puritan  diatribes,  it  is  usually  the  work  of  Puritan  clergy- 
men that  we  are  reading.  And,  because  we  are  conditioned  by  theatre  history 
to  think  of  the  Renaissance  stage  as  a  battleground  between  Royalist  pa- 
tronage and  Puritan  outrage,  we  often  neglect  the  simple  human  truth  of 
the  individual  conscience  caught  in  the  middle  of  conceptual  conflict.  I 
suggest  that  this  mediocre  little  pamphlet  by  a  contemporary  actor  rep- 
resents part  of  that  middle  conscience.  And  "middle"  is  a  key  word.  The 
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players  of  this  period  were  basically  middle-class  tradesmen;  the  theatre 
itself  a  business  venture.  In  the  most  recent  comprehensive  study,  G.E. 
Bentley  points  out  that  London  players  were  organized  along  roughly  the 
same  lines  as  the  established  craft  guilds,  and  provides  a  list  of  theatre  peo- 
ple who  were  "free"  of  city  companies:  "Robert  Armin,  Andrew  Cane, 
Robert  Keysar,  and  John  Lowin  were  Goldsmiths;  John  Heminges  was  a 
Grocer;  John  Shank  was  a  Weaver;  Thomas  Downton  was  a  Vintner; 
Thomas  Taylor  was  a  Pewterer;  James  Burbage  was  a  Joiner."^''  Pur- 
tanism,  as  a  middle-class  attitude  of  mind,  enlisted  its  broadest  support 
from  trades  such  as  these  just  mentioned  in  connection  with  prominent 
London  performers.  Lo  win's  inclusion  is  not  much  of  a  surprise.  Through- 
out the  argument  of  Conclusions  Upon  Dances,  he  reveals  himself  as  part  of 
the  Puritan  middle  class;  he  never  considers  dance  as  metaphor,  as  expres- 
sion of  higher  order.  This  is  a  way  of  thinking  more  appropriate  to  the 
"upper"  classes.  Instead,  Lowin  lampoons  the  more  common  performances 
of  his  day  with  the  nonchalance  of  familiarity.  Dance  retains  for  him  the 
Puritan  stigma  attached  to  any  physical  activity  that  is  overtly  demonstra- 
tive, consciously  alluring,  and  nonproductive. 

In  the  role  of  author,  he  has  extended  the  actor's  use  of  the  sanctified 
word.  And  his  words  throughout  have  been  Puritan  words:  "godly,"  "honest," 
"faythfull,"  "pernicious  evils,"  "burning  zeale."  His  concern  with  dance  is 
subordinate  to  a  sense  of  personal  acquittal.  The  guarded  criticism  contained 
in  the  tract  reveals  him  to  be  a  performer,  but  a  performer  with  a  difference: 
he  is  a  King's  Man,  a  dignified  groom  of  the  Royal  chamber,  one  who  -  like 
the  dancers  in  Scripture  -  is  asked  to  perform.  He  thereby  dissociates  him- 
self from  the  poseurs  of  his  craft:  the  dancers  ofjigs,  the  exhibitionists,  the 
extempore  wits  -  such  as  justified  the  vagabond  status  of  former  days.  Like 
the  stage  itself  Lowin's  career  as  principal  actor  and,  after  Heminges' 
death,  virtual  stage  manager  of  the  King's  Company,  is  a  pattern  toward 
respectability.  This  little  pamphlet  -  Lowin's  single  publication  -  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  document  in  that  career.  A  decidedly  ephemeral  form,  the 
pamphlet  is  the  perfect  medium  for  creating  immediate  effect.  And,  with 
Lowin  as  author,  immediate  personal  effect  would  seem  to  be  the  burning 
issue.  As  a  result,  Conclusions  Upon  Dances  has  nothing  to  do  with  vindicat- 
ing dance  or  any  part  of  the  stage  in  general.  Its  focus  is  not  that  wide. 
Rather,  it  is  an  exercise  bent  on  vindicating  the  author  himself  as  an 
immensely  popular  yet  privately  godly  player. 

University  of  Alberta 

Notes 

An  earlier  version  of  this  essay  was  presented  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference 
held  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  March  1985. 
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Notes 
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3  Collier,  Memoirs,  p.  169. 
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Time,  History  and  Typology 
in  John  Donne's  Pseudo-Martyr 


ANTHONY  RASPA 


In  his  first  major  published  work,  Pseudo-Martyr  of  1610,  John  Donne's 
main  interest  was  to  develop  a  working  idea  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
temporal  phenomenon.^  He  was  not  so  much  interested  in  the  Church  as 
an  organization  in  our  sense  of  the  word  as  structure  and  management 
Rather,  he  was  interested  in  it  as  an  institution  that  approximated  as  much 
as  possible  the  divine  intentions  of  a  God  for  his  people  when,  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  at  different  times  and  in  different  epochs,  they 
congregated  together  in  a  social  structure  to  keep  his  word  fully  aUve.  Donne's 
Pseudo-Martyr,  therefore,  was  an  immensely  public  work  by  a  profoundly 
private  man,  touching  on  one  of  the  central  issues  dominating  the  religio- 
political  thought  of  his  times.  In  the  work,  Donne  sought  to  devise  for  him- 
self and  for  his  readers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  a  viable  idea  of  the 
church  as  a  temporal  thing.  How,  in  time,  P^ewJo-A/aArvr  asks,  did  the  Lord 
take  onto  himself  the  trappings  of  an  organization?  Moreover,  it  was  not  so 
much  the  trappings  in  the  shape  of  broad  lines  and  details  that  interested 
Donne;  rather,  he  was  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord 
transferred  himself  out  of  his  individual  person  in  the  realm  of  eternity 
into  his  likeness  of  a  Christian  collectivity  in  the  dimension  of  time. 

Written  only  four  years  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot  to  blowup  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  with  everybody  in  them  (1605),  Pseudo-Martyr  was  a  work 
supposedly  inspired  by  James  I's  writings.^  Ostensibly,  it  was  meant  to 
attempt  to  convince  Roman  Catholics  that  they  could  take  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  James  as  a  temporal  ruler,  without  betraying  their  loyalty  to 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  popes.  It  was  also  written  by  a  witty,  probably  not 
easily  lovable,  middle-aged  ex-Catholic  of  confused,  limited  reputation. 
This  man  had  been  jailed  nine  years  earlier  because  he  dared  to  marry  secretly 
the  wrong  woman  for  love.^  In  addition  Pseudo-Martyr  was  written  by  an 
author  who  had  so  far  composed  two  books  only  for  himself,  one  on 
suicide  and  the  other  on  the  despicable  character  of  courtiers."*  He  had  not 
yet  published  anything  except  two  insignificant  prefatory  poems  in  the 
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collections  of  highly  reputable  writers  like  Ben  Johnson.'  Donne,  however, 
had  apparently  once  circulated  sexy  love  poems  privately  in  manuscript. 
In  these,  he  left  the  unmistakable  impression  that  he  had  slept  with  many 
women;  but  later,  once  married,  he  appeared  to  become  an  undoubted 
one- woman  man,  even  with  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1617  when  he  was  only 
forty-five. 

Pseudo-Martyr  was  therefore  an  entrée  en  scène  in  the  field  of  publication 
by  a  thirty-eight-year-old  would-be  writer  who  probably  thought  that  it 
was  fime  that  he  got  respectably  into  print.  To  that  limited  coterie  of  friends 
/who  knew  and  respected  Donne,  the  work  must  have  appeared  not  so 
/much^ambitiQus  as  wierd,  but  somehow  fitting  the  so-far  revealed  per- 
sonality of  the  man  who  produced  it.  Pseudo-Martyr  explained  to  English 
Catholics  how,  in  perfect  conscience,  they  could  live  with  several  papal 
declarations  telling  them  and  all  Catholics  in  Reformation  and  Counter- 
Reformation  Europe  that  they  were  free  to  be  disloyal  to  their  non- 
Catholic  monarchs,  and  even  assassinate  them  at  will,  if  they  found  it 
expedient.  Donne's pawacea  to  English-Catholics  was  simply  to  ignore  the 
j  permission  given  by  the  popes  as  a  mere  excerise  of  unjustified,  unfounded 
I  temporal  power.  Pseudo-Martyr  told  English  Catholics  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  to  retain  their  spiritual  loyalty  to  the  spiritual  authority  of 
Rome,  and  to  stop  putting  the  hangman's  rope  around  their  necks  at  the 
public  execution  place  at  Tyburn  outside  London.  To  maintain  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  papacy  as  well  as  its  spiritual  authority,  Donne 
argued,  was  not  worth  the  price  of  being  unstrung  from  the  hangman's  rope 
when  you  were  three-quarters  strangled,  of  being  disemboweled,  and  the 
of  having  your  body  cut  up  and  its  parts  dissolved  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
oil.  Even  if  you  were  an  innocent  like  Robert  Southwell,  and  even  if  a 
Roman  canonization  half-automatically  awaited  you  for  your  pains,  Donne, 
the  brother  of  a  young  man  Henry  Donne  who  died  in  prision  for  hiding  a 
priest*,  considered  the  fate  as  pseudo-martyrdom,  and  as  unjustified  and 
useless.  Perverseley,  what  Pseudo-Martyr  says  is  that  the  spiritual  authorities 
of  both  London  and  Rome  are  perfectly  correct. 

Perversely,  too,  Pseudo-Martyr  is  little  concerned  with  the  Oath  of  Allegience 
which  it  doesn't  often  mention.  Pseudo-Martyr  is  the  longest  single  prose 
work  by  far  that  Donne  ever  wrote.  It  is  also  the  only  one  to  which  he  truly 
bestowed  the  documentary  pretentions  of  early  humanist  learning.  But 
few  are  the  passages  among  its  425  quarto  pages  that  bring  up  the  phrase 
"Oath  of  Allegiance."  Nor,  for  all  this,  does  Pseudo-Martyr  deal  with  the 
passions,  human  love  or  women  in  the  guise  of  romance  or  the  humours 
that  would  have  assured  an  author  success  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
for  his  coming-out  book.  Rather,  Pseudo-Martyr  is  Donne's  penultimate 
argument  about  how  he  could  be  conveniently  English  and  peacefully 
Christian.  Donne  was  maternally  the  descendant  of  Saint  Thomas  More's 
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sister;  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  Jesuit  Jasper  Heywood  who  headed  the 
underground  Society  of  Jesus  in  England  in  1 58 1  ;  he  was  the  son  of  the  very 
aged,  ever-Catholic  Elizabeth  Heywood  who  lived  out  the  last  years  of  her 
life  in  his  Anglican  Deanery  in  London,  and  who  died  only  three  months 
before  him.''  And  in  Pseudo-Martyr  Donne  turns  his  personal  argument 
with  past  and  present  history  into  a  public  statement  for  all  times.  For, 
Pseudo-Martyr  responds  to  this  proposition:  after  his  crucifixion,  the  Lord 
came  down  from  the  Cross  and  sensibly  went  back  up  to  heaven  where  he 
belongs:  What  kind  of  fellow  is  he  when  he  neveretheless  continues  to 
wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  persons  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen 
and  Italians,  in  the  fifth  century,  or  in  the  tenth  century,  or  in  1610? 

In  January  of  1610,  when  Pseudo-Martyr  was  put  on  sale  by  the  book- 
seller Walter  Burre  in  his  shop  at  the  sign  of  "The  Crane"  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  the  question  was  thought  so  vital  XhaX  Pseudo-Martyr,  with  its 
known  eighty-two  surviving  copies,  appears  to  have  had  a  press  run  larger 
by  far  than  anything  else  Donne  published  in  his  lifetime.*  The  work  by 
Donne  most  unpopular  in  our  own  times  may  have  been  the  most  popular 
in  his.  This  is  true  even  though  the  work  very  pretentiously  contains  some- 
thing like  a  couple  of  thousand  allusions  and  marginal  annotations,  and 
even  though  the  criticism  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  has  been  that  the 
work  is  unreadable.  By  contrast,  among  Donne's  other  works  published  in 
his  lifetime,  the  first  English  edition  of  the  ugly,  distasteful  Ignatius  His 
Conclave  published  in  the  very  next  year,  1611,  which  is  surely  much  more 
fun  to  read  than  Pseudo-Martyr,  appears  to  survive  in  only  eleven  copies; 
and,  the  deeply  lovable  Devotions  Upon  Emergent  Occasions  of  1 624,  with  the 
haunting  peel  of  its  tolling  bell  in  the  seventeenth  meditation,  appears  to 
have  come  down  to  us  in  only  24  copies.^ 

As  Donne  unwound  the  central  thesis  of  his  long  work,  he  considered 
the  church  little  in  terms  of  its  hierarchy  and  customs.  The  orders  of  the 
clergy  and  the  regulations  of  the  Church  were  not  very  much  among  his 
concerns,  and  the  reader  is  struck  by  the  absence  of  references  to  the 
Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  Anglican  Church  that  had  only  just  been 
revised  and  published.^"  Even  lower  among  his  concerns  were  the  relation- 
ships of  priests  and  bishops  with  the  king,  and  the  fewness  of  references  to 
James  whom  the  work  is  defending,  and  to  whom  it  is  most  personally 
addressed,  is  embarassing.  What  did,  in  fact,  concern  Donne  deeply  was 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Christian  God  in  the  form  of  the  Church 
through  the  days,  years,  and  decades  of  its  existence.  For  Donne,  the  way  in 
which  things  existed  in  time  expressed  God's  manifestation  of  himself  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  eternity,  and  the  existence  of  the  Church  showed 
God  speaking  directly  to  men.  It  was  this  dialogue  of  the  eternal  in  and 
with  the  temporal  in  the  form  of  the  church  that  concerned  Donne  in  his 
otherwise  out-sized,  inflated  political  tract  Perversely  and  ironically,  this 
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pretentious  inflation  of  the  work  outside  the  normal  limits  of  political  tract 
writing,  which  obscures  Donne's  entry  as  a  public  figure  into  the  field  of 
published  literature,  is  otherwise  pivotal  in  our  understanding  of  his  ideas 
as  a  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If,  in  Pseudo-Martyr,  the  treatment  of  time  in 
Donne's  idea  of  the  Christian  Church  shares  its  place  with  issues  like  grace 
and  salvation,  it  is  nevertheless  by  far  more  important  than  they  are  in  pro- 
viding him  with  the  basic  framework  to  understand  that  Church.  Time  is 
the  optic  glass  through  which  Donne  peers  at  the  nature  of  the  Church  as 
best  he  can.  Time  also  provides  him  with  the  delicate  and  yet  solid  concep- 
tual framework  to  explain  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  church  and  time  in  Pseudo-Martyr, 
therefore,  how  Donne  perceived  time  itself  is  extremely  important.  Briefly, 
it  may  be  said  that  Donne  understood  time  in  two  ways,  historically  and 
typologically.  Historically,  time  was  for  him  a  series  of  events:  in  time  the 
years  came  and  went,  and  people  and  happenings  filled  them.  Then, 
typologically,  time  was  a  series  of  events  with  different  levels  of  meaning. 
What  came  and  went  could  have  more  than  one  meaning  depending  on 
how  deeply  a  man  penetrated  into  it.  Roughly,  for  the  sake  of  contrast  and 
illustration,  we  might  consider  how  modem  men  consider  time  in  two 
ways  also.  Normally,  today,  no  matter  what  our  ultimate  metaphysical 
commitments,  we  consider  time  first  as  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  stellar 
eruptions.  These  eruptions  produced  the  planets  whose  motions  created 
the  accidental  order  of  night  and  day  and  of  tomorrow  and  yesterday.  We 
then  numbered  the  days  for  practical  reasons  into  weeks  and  years.  Second, 
we  also  tend  to  formulate  our  ideas  about  time  in  relation  to  our  place  in  it. 
We  think  that  our  place  in  the  stars'  order  of  eruptions  sprang  from  the 
further  accident  of  biological  evolution.  By  contrast,  Donne's  view  of  time 
was  less  eruptive  and  evolutionary  than  ours,  and  more  man-centred  and 
visionary.  Time  for  him  could  be  encompassed  by  the  events  of  human  history. 
Time  was  marked  not  by  astronomical  eruptions  but  by  social  sophistica- 
tion. Its  origin  was  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  primitive  innocence  of 
men  in  a  long-passed,  but  still  clearly  visible  tribal  state.  Moreover,  for 
Donne  the  Bible  was  a  source  of  historical  fact  for  one  whole  part  of  the 
tribal  past,  namely,  that  of  Israel.  And,  as  typology  was  the  instrument  to 
understand  the  Bible,  it  became  also  the  instrument  to  understand  history. 
In  our  current  view  of  time,  there  is  much  room  for  chemistry,  physics  and 
biology.  For  Donne  in  Pseudo-Martyr,  by  contrast  the  lowest  rung  in  the 
ladder  of  time  was  social  history.  At  the  end  of  time,  there  did  not  lay  the 
possibility  ofanother  eruption  and  the  creation  ofanother  galaxy.  Rather, 
there  lay  the  certainty  of  eternity  which  constituted  the  ultimate  mystical 
meaning  of  creation. 

History  and  typology,  which  are  Donne's  two  perspectives  for  the  con- 
sideration of  time,  are  of  course  closely  related  in  the  history  of  ideas.  They 
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were  different  aspects  of  the  same  moral  or  philosophical  problem.  The 
science  of  history  has  never  been  inherently  exclusive  of,  or  antithetical  to, 
the  science  of  typology;  nor  vice  versa.  History  is  always  somehow,  either 
in  Renaissance  Protestant  typology  or  Catholic  anagogy,  the  first  level  of 
meaning  in  things.  History  is  the  empirical  fact  on  which  rest  the  inter- 
pretative levels  of  typology  and  anagogy.  History  is  the  concrete  clue  to  the 
allegorical,  anagogic  and  mystical  meanings  by  which  the  Christian  Lord 
manifests  himself  to  his  intelligent  creatures.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  close 
link  between  history  and  typology,  in  Pseudo-Martyr  Donne  saw  history 
standing  on  its  own  terms  as  well. 

As  Donne  contemplated  its  events,  history  had  a  certain  autonomous 
character  related  to  and  yet  independent  of  anagogy  and  typology.  And 
this  element  of  history  was  related,  to  his  tribal  view  of  the  origin  of  human 
society.  Men  had  once  lived  as  happy  savages  in  a  primitive  tribal  state. 
They  had  been  happy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  most  of  them  had  lived  their  ancient  ways  without  Revela- 
tion and  the  Bible.  There  is  a  decidedly  evolutionary  social  process  in. 
human  history  that  forms  part  of  his  approach  to  time.  The  passage  of  time 
and  its  devolution  through  the  years  had  as  its  purpose  for  Donne  the 
culmination  of  the  social  process.  The  end  of  the  happy  primitive  state, 
made  up  as  it  was  of  a  well-meaning  collection  of  tribal  men,  was  in  the 
long  run  to  receive  Revelation  and  become  a  Christian  Kingdom.  The 
events  in  the  course  of  the  happy  history  of  the  equally  happy  savage  man 
led  to  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  temporal  phenomenon  of  a  church. 
On  pages  83  and  84  of  the  first  edition  oï Pseudo-Martyr,  Donne  writes 

Certainely  all  power  is  from  God;  And  as  if  a  compagnie  oiSavages,  should 
consent  and  concurre  to  a  civill  maner  of  living,  Magistracie,  &  Superioritie, 
would  necessarily,  and  naturally,  and  Devinely  grow  out  of  this  consent 
(for  Magistracie  and  Superioritie  is  so  naturall  and  so  immediate  from 
God,  that  Adam  was  created  a  Magistrate,  and  he  deriv'd  Magistracie  by 
generation  upon  the  eldest  Children  and  (as  the  Schoolemen  say)  if  the 
world  had  continued  in  the  first  Innocency,  yet  there  should  have  been 
Magistracie).  And  into  what  maner  and  forme  so  ever  they  had  digested 
and  concocted  this  Magistracie,  yet  the  power  ïX-sé[{\idiS Immediately  from 
God:  So  also,  if  this  Companie,  thus  growen  to  a  Commonwealth,  should 
receive  further  light  and  passe,  through  understanding  and  Law  written  in 
all  hearts,  and  in  the  Book  of  creatures,  and  by  relation  of  some  instructers, 
arrive  to  a  saving  knowledge,  and  faith  in  our  blessed  Saviours  Passion, 
they  should  also  be  a  Church,  and  amongst  themselves  would  arise  up,  law- 
full  Ministers  for  Ecclésiastique  functions,  though  not  derived  from  any 
mother  church,  &  though  different  from  all  the  diverse  Hierarchies  estab- 
lished in  other  Churches:  and  in  this  State,  both  Authorities  might  be  truly 
said  to  be  from  God. 
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For  its  part,  Donne's  approach  to  typology  was  no  less  relevant  to  his 
understanding  of  the  temporal  phenomenon  of  the  Christian  Church  than 
his  view  of  history.  Typology  was  a  major  instrument  that  enabled  him  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  Church  as  an  event  governed  by  the  passage  of 
time.  The  rules  of  typology  were  an  immediate  reflection  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bible  contained  and  manifested  its  truth;  they  were  an  instru- 
ment of  certitude  in  a  transient  world.  The  levels  of  meaning  in  the  Bible 
supplied  the  ground  rules  of  the  sciences  by  which  Revelation  was  exposed. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  Revelation  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  typology  had 
important  historical  implications.  It  served  to  clarify  the  Christian  God's 
expression  of  himself  not  only  in  the  Scriptures  but  also  in  the  Church. 
Typology  was  instrumental  in  explaining  the  nature  of  his  manifestation 
of  himself  in  the  form  of  the  church  in  the  contemporary  seventeenth  century. 
As  the  Lord  was  in  the  Bible,  so  had  he  somehow  to  be  in  the  present  world. 
And  typology  was  a  condition  of  history  as  much  as  it  was  of  the  Bible. 

Therefore,  as  Donne  argued  with  the  Jesuit  Robert  Bellamine,  or  with 
the  Oratorian  Caesar  Baronius,  his  chief  opponents  in  Pseudo-Martyr, 
typology  was  an  instrument  of  debate  as  much  as  of  certainty."  It  was  not 
merely  a  tool  of  biblical  exegesis  but  an  instrument  of  modem  political 
science  as  well.  Typology  not  only  served  to  uncover  the  nature  of  the 
repository  of  spiritual  authority  of  the  contemporary  state;  it  also  informed 
the  Christian  on  the  nature  of  temporal  state  power.  And  as  Donne  grap- 
pled with  the  arguments  of  a  few  hundred  other  Catholic  adversaries  like 
Azorius,  Binius,  Ceparius,  and  Castro,  and  as  he  seemed  to  take  on  the 
entire  Counter-Reformation  to  get  it  to  leave  King  James  alone,  typology 
became  even  for  him  the  instrument  to  distinguish  between  the  power  of 
the  two  swords  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities.*^  To  the  Christians 
whom  Donne's  work  cumulatively  describes,  those  unconvinced  English 
Catholics  whom  Donne  would  have  look  at  the  world  of  Britian  with  his 
eyes,  the  two  powers  were  made  clear  by  typology.  There  was  no  need  to  be 
martyred  uselessly  for  ignoring  the  application  to  the  present  of  the  tool  of 
typology  the  Lord  had  given  men  in  the  past  to  understand  his  word  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  typology  of  the  Bible  enabled  the  Christian  to  distinguish 
effectively  between  the  two  powers  and  their  two  cruel  swords.  Contem- 
porary history  repeated  the  spiritual  pattern  of  events  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  this  way  it  allowed  Revelation  to  repeat  its  messages  that 
powers  were  separate.  On  page  365  of  his  text,  Donne  reprimands  his 
Catholic  adversaries  with  his  major  typological  and  historical  ideas  about 
the  two  powers  in  the  forefront  of  his  argument.  He  accuses  them  of  ignoring 
the  prototypes  of  the  Bible  in  their  condemnation  of  the  very  idea  that 
England  could  have  a  spiritual  power  in  any  way  independent  of  Rome: 
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^  Nor  doe  they  [the  Catholic  Controversialists]  for  this  Timpany,  or  false  con- 
t  ception,  by  which  spiritual  power  is  blowen  up,  and  swelled  with  temporal!, 
pretend  any  place  oï  Scripture,  or  make  it  so  much  as  the  putative  father 
thereof  For  they  doe  not  say,  that  any  place  oï Scripture  doth  by  the  literall 
sense  thereof,  immediately  beget  in  us,  this  knowledge,  That  the  Pope  may 
depose  a  Prince;  but  all  their  arguments  are  drawne,  from  naturall  reason, 
and  discourse,  and  conveniencie.  So  that,  if  either  the  springe  which  moves 
the  first  wheele,  or  any  wheele  by  the  way  be  disordered,  the  whole  Engine 
is  defeated,  and  made  of  no  use. 

To  use  Donne's  expression,  "the  spring"  that  really  moved  "the  first 
wheel"  was,  therefore,  certainly  not  the  false  arguments  of  his  Catholic 
opponents.  It  was  what  he  identified  towards  the  middle  of  his  work  as  Pro- 
testant "Conscience"  and  "Rectified  Reason"  (pp.  168-169).  Rectified  reason 
enabled  the  Christian  to  identify  the  correct  "form"  of  the  Church  at  any 
given  moment  in  time,  whether  in  England,  France,  Italy,  or  elsewhere  (p.  1 67). 
the  correct  form  of  the  church  in  any  historical  moment  and  place  was 
always  adapted  to  the  realities  of  contemporary  secular  power  with  which 
it  had  to  live.  But  Donne  went  even  further  than  that.  At  a  certain  point  in 
social  development,  the  socially  sophisticated  mind  could  become  inter- 
national. It  was  possible,  Donne  told  English  Catholics,  to  adhere  loyally 
to  the  Government  of  one  nation  and  adhere  loyally  to  the  spiritual 
authority  that  had  evolved  in  another.  All  of  this  is  present  in  Donne's 
extensive  use  of  the  analogy  in  the  old  scholastic  argument  about  the  link 
between  the  body  and  soul.  He  applied  that  analogy  repeatedly  to  the 
union,  or  rather  to  the  disunity,  of  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  (pp.  30, 
32). 

Donne's  view  of  the  Church  as  a  temporary  phenomenon  in  Pseudo- 
Martyr  was,  therefore,  fairly  unique.  He  tried  to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  Church  as  constant  by  claiming  a  typological,  mystical  character  for  it. 
But  at  the  same  time,  in  terms  of  the  ancient  scholastic  conceptions  of  matter 
and  form,  and  of  body  and  soul,  he  allowed  various  justifiable  expressions 
for  the  structure  of  the  Church  throughout  human  history.  There  was  only 
one  soul  possible  to  all  the  correct  churches  of  human  history.  That  soul 
was  Revelation  -  and  that  is  why  Donne  is  so  unconcerned  with  details  of 
Church  organization  in  Pseudo-Martyr.  However,  the  soul  could  inhabit  as 
many  bodies  as  there  were  kinds  of  Christian  temporal  secular  states.  His- 
tory could  allow  many  valid  Christian  Churches  to  exist,  not  only  chrono- 
logically throughout  the  past,  but  in  a  variety  of  national  sates  in  the 
present  as  well.  In  this  way,  for  Donne,  time  allowed  various  images  of  the 
same  eternal  truth  to  exist  linearly  through  history  and  to  coexist  together  in 
the  present. 
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Such  an  approach  undoubtedly  put  Rome  in  its  place.  In  the  short  run  of 
things,  Pseudo-Martyrs  help  to  the  defence  of  English  liberty  against  the 
papacy  was  certainly  welcomed.  But  the  seeds  of  trouble  in  Donne's 
approach  are  soon  evident  to  anyone  who  reads  his  book.  Donne  never 
wrote  the  final  Chapters  oï  Pseudo-Martyr,  No.  13  on  the  supremacy  in 
France  of  the  Kings  of  France,  and  No.  14  on  the  independence  of  England 
from  the  conversion  of  its  early  kings  to  Roman  Christianity.  He  tells  us  in 
his  "Advertisement"  that  the  titles  of  these  chapters,  printed  in  his  table  of  con- 
tents had  circulated  among  his  friends  with  the  titles  of  the  other  chapters, 
and  they  were  causing  dissension  among  those  who  read  them."  He 
records  that  some  people  thought  he  should  write  the  chapters  and  some 
thought  not.  He  never  tells  us  what  the  objections  were;  however,  we  can 
easily  imagine  them. 

First  of  all,  the  last  king  of  France  to  die,  Henri  III  de  Valois,  had  been 
assassinated  in  a  Protestant-Catholic  plot,  and  Henry  IV  de  Navarre,  the 
ruling  king  of  France,  was  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  he  had  submitted 
by  his  conversion  to  spiritual  claims  of  papal  authority.  Second,  when 
Ethelbert  the  tribal  King  of  Kent  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
Italian  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  he  brought  a  good  part  of  southeast 
England  into  the  realm  of  Roman  spiritual  authority.  All  these  characters 
were  already  present  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Donne's  pages.  Donne's 
chapter  headings  nos.  13  and  14  suggest  that  contemporary  England  was 
asking  the  papacy  for  no  more  political  independence  than  what  it  gave 
Henri  IV  of  France  and  Ethelbert  of  Kent  when  they  accepted  Roman 
spiritual  authority.  However,  the  spiritual  authority  to  which  Henri  and 
Ethelbert  submitted  entailed  also  their  acceptance  of  some  form  of  tem- 
poral papal  authority.  Donne's  final  chapters,  if  written,  would  have 
involved  him  the  hopeless  task  of  asking  the  papacy  to  grant  England  the 
independence  it  accorded  to  France  and  Kent,  without  also  required 
England's  submission  to  Rome. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  idle  to  consider  that  for  the  English  political  cause  at 
stake,  the  two  chapters  would  have  been  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Donne 
had  probably  to  be  silenced;  whatever  the  case,  he  did  not  write  them.  His 
very  internationalism  may  have  appeared  to  make  the  wheel  of  history 
turn  faster  than  the  politics  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Counter-Reformation 
could  accept.  Perhaps,  the  chapters,  if  written,  would  have  ended  up  sub- 
verting the  ostensible  end  of  defending  James  I  for  which  the  book  was 
written.  In  a  political  fight  in  which  assassination  and  military  interven- 
tion were  the  norms  of  conduct,  there  was  a  limit  to  how  much  a  perverse 
maverick  thinker  like  Donne  could  tell  everyone  that  everybody  could  be 
right  if  they  tried.  Donne's  message  in  Pseudo-Martyr,  in  spite  of  some  of  his 
virulent  anti-Catholic  diatribes,  was  coming  perilously  close  to  telling 
Christians  to  love  one  another  as  Christ  had  loved  them. 
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For  writing  such  a  book.  Donne  has  been  described  by  many  modem 
critics  as  ambitious.  Pseudo-Martyr  they  say,  was  the  tactic  of  a  climber,  of 
an  awkward  would-be  courtier  grovelling  for  James'  favor.*'*  Rather,  ft^wJo- 
Martyr  was  the  first  public  statement  of  a  literary  figure  who  never  knew 
how  to  meet  the  world  -  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  sufficiently 
well-bom  to  meet  it  on  its  own  courtier's  terms.  Pseudo-Martyr  was  not 
motivated  by  courtly  ambitions,  but  by  exactly  the  opposite.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
Donne's  publicly  discomforting,  unapproachable  inner  self  that  since 
1610  the  book  has  never  been  republished  except  in  a  facsimile  edition  in 
1974  almost  400  years  after  its  first  edition.  The  book  leaves  everyone  feel- 
ing uncomfortable,  and,  in  spite  of  what  Simpson,  Keynes,  and  Bald  say,  it 
is  no  more  unreadable  than  Hooker's  Laws  or  Bellarmine's  De  Contro- 
versiisP 

Université  du  Québec  à  Chicoutimi 

Notes 

1  The  text  is  that  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library  copy.  Shelf  Mark  Syn.  6.61.31.  of  the  first 
edition.  1610.  oï  Pseudo-Manyr  printed  by  William  Stansbury  and  published  by  Walter  Burre. 

2  In  "The  epistle  Dedicatorie."  Sig.  A^'.  Donne  writes  that  James'  tracts  against  Rome  inspired 
him  to  undertaken  the  writing  of  Pseudo-Martyr,  the  latest  being  An  Apologie  for  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  printed  in  London  in  1609,  one  year  before  Pseudo-Martyr. 

3  Donne  was  at  first  confined  to  the  Fleet.  In  John  Donne,  A  Life,  (Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press.  1970).  R.C.  Bald  describes  Sir  George  More's  anger  at  the  poet's  secret  marriage  to  his 
daughter,  and  Donne's  subsequent  imprisonment  (p.  135,  passim). 

4  The  works  are  Biathanatos  probably  written  in  1608  and  published  in  1647.  and  The  Courtier's 
Library,  or  CatalogusLibrorum.  probably  written  in  the  early  years  after  Donne's  imprisonment, 
and  published  by  his  son  John  as  an  appendix  to  the  1650  edition  of  the  Poems  (vide  Bald,Z-//e. 
pp.  145  and  216.  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes*  Bibliography  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press.  1973.  p.  226). 

5  The  prefatory  poem  to  the  1607  edition  of  Johnson's  Volpone.entiÛed'^Amicissimo  et  meritissimo 
Ben:  lonson;"  and  also  "The  Expiration"  in  Alfonso  Ferrabosco's  book  ofAyres  printed  in 
1609. 

6  The  priest  was  William  Harrington  whom  Donne's  younger  brother  had  hidden  in  his  cham- 
bers at  Thavies  Inn  in  Oxford.  Henry  Donne  was  apprehended  in  1 593  and  died  in  prison  in  the 
same  year  (Bald,  Life,  pp.  58-59). 

7  Bald  describes  the  last  months  of  Donne's  mother  in  Life,  pp.  524-525. 

8  With  about  forty  surviving  copies,  the  edition  oï LXXX Sermons  in  1640.  after  Donne's  death, 
appears  next  to  Pseudo-Martyr  to  have  been  the  largest  edition  of  one  of  his  works  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  (Keynes.  Bibliography,  p.  65). 

9  According  to  the  pre-run  of  Volume  I.  as  yet  unpublished,  of  the  revised  STC  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  nos.  7026. 7027. 7033.  and  7033a;  and  Keynes'  Bibliography,  pp.  15-19.  and 
"Introduction."  Donne's Dé^'or/ow.s  (Montreal:  McGill-Queen's  University  Press.  1975).  pp.  xli- 
xlii.  only  eleven  copies  of  the  first  English  edition  of  Ignatius  His  Conclave  (1611).  and  only 
twenty-four  copies  of  the  first  edition  ofDemtions  (1624)  survive. 

10  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiasticall  agreed  upon,  1603  of  the  Church  of  England  (London, 
1604). 

1 1  Baronius  (b.  Sora.  Naples.  1 538:  d.  Rome.  1607).  was  one  of  the  first  followers  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
the  founder  of  the  Oratory,  and  was  the  author  of  Annales  Ecclesiastici,  1  Vols.  (Cologne.  1601- 
1608).  which  covered  apologetically  the  entire  history  of  the  Roman  Church. 
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Steven  Ozment.  ïfTien  Fathers  Ruled.  Family  Life  in  Reformation  Europe.  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  and  London:  Harvard  University  Press,  1983.  Pp.  xi,  238. 
US$17.50. 


This  latest  part  of  a  distinguished  oeuvre  by  the  Reformation  scholar  Steven 
Ozment  approaches  the  "hot  topic"  of  family  history  from  the  viewpoint,  not  of  the 
fashionable  statisticians,  but  of  the  more  traditional  historian  of  ideas  and  high  culture: 
"cross-roads,"  in  the  author's  own  words,  "of  values  and  structures"  (p.  vii.). 

The  chief  theme  in  this  candidly  polemical  work  challenges  the  modern  tradi- 
tion, derived  from  Philipe  Aries,  David  Hunt,  Lawrence  Stone  and  others,  that 
Protestantism  brought  greater  authoritarianism  and  repression  to  family  rela- 
tions. Ozment  seeks  first  to  demonstrate  how  the  advent  of  Protestantism  marked 
a  sharp  break  with  medieval  canonical  ideas  on  such  issues  as  the  value  of  celibacy 
and  the  function  of  marriage.  Using  a  wide  variety  of  non-quantitative  sources  (con- 
temporary didactic  literature,  court  cases  and,  most  effectively,  contemporary 
woodcuts  and  verse)  Ozment  portrays  Protestants  as  more  concerned  with  the 
security  of  the  family  in  both  its  internal  operation  and  its  social  context,  more 
understanding  and  flexible  on  the  possibility  of  marital  breakdown,  and  more 
respectful  of  its  members'  sex-roles  than  their  Catholic  predecessors  and 
contemporaries. 

In  continuation  of  this  aim,  the  second  half  of  the  work  takes  up  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  attitudes  toward  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children.  Here  we  have  the 
writings  of  theologians,  pedagogues  and  medical  practitioners  paraded  before  us 
to  show  the  sensitivity  and  concern  -  though  no  over-indulgence  -  that  Protestants 
bore  towards  their  offspring.  This  discussion  brings  the  work  to  the  conclusion 
that  ". . .  there  is  every  evidence  that  children  were  considered  special  and  were 
loved  . . .  Parenthood  was  a  conditional  trust . . .  and  the  home  was  a  model  of 
benevolent  and  just  rule"  (p.  177). 

With  Ozment's  blend  of  erudition  and  graceful  expression  added  to  his  publisher  s 
happy  concern  for  attractive  production,  this  is  both  a  pleasing  and  important 
volume.  And  yet  its  persuasiveness  is  slightly  jeopardized  by  the  coyness  of  its  pre- 
cise geographic,  chronological  and  sectarian  focus.  The  title,  for  example, 
announces  "Reformation  Europe."  Yet  the  targets  are  chiefly  studies  set  in  France 
(Aries  and  Hunt)  and  England  (Stone)  while  the  text  remains  chiefly  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  (as  acknowledged  on  the  dust  jacket)  with  occasional  forays  into 
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other  areas.  Chronology  is  also  vague.  Though  reference  is  twice  made  to  a  span 
"from  Luther  to  Milton,"  and  anecdotes  are  drawn  from  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  occasionally  (as  with  Ralph  Josselin)  the  seventeenth,  the  weight  of 
material  is  mostly  eariy  or  mid-sixteenth.  And,  though  Reformation  is  a  sugges- 
tively broad  term,  the  discussion  omits  Calvinism  almost  entirely.  In  the  end, 
Ozment  implies  a  homogeniety  of  ideas  over  a  span  of  time,  place  and  persuasion 
that  -  however  probable  its  broader  application  -  is  not  convincingly  supported 
beyond  the  experience  of  sixteenth  century  Lutherans,  Anabaptists  and  Zwing- 
lians  in  Central  Europe.  About  the  remainder,  we  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn. 

ROBERT  TITTLER,  Concordia  University 


Millicent  V.  Hay.  The  Life  of  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Washington:  The  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library.  London  and  Toronto:  Associated  University  Presses,  1985. 
Pp.260.  $46.50  CAN 

Our  sense  of  the  significance  of  Robert  Sidney's  place  in  Renaissance  England  has 
sharpened  dramatically  in  the  past  decade.  Peter  Croft's  discovery  of  his  poems  in 
1972  -  perhaps  the  most  significant  manuscript  discovery  in  Renaissance  litera- 
ture in  40  years  -  led  to  a  revaluation  of  Sidney's  life,  work  and  connections  and  of 
his  place  in  the  turbulent  world  of  the  late  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Court. 
Croft's  edition  of  the  poems,  which  appeared  in  1984,  should  lead  to  further 
revaluations,  but  already  there  have  been  significant  articles  and  dissertations  on 
Sidney's  work  by  Katherine  Duncan  Jones,  Deborah  Wright  Josephine  Roberts, 
Jon  Quitslund,  and  the  present  reviewer,  among  others. 

Millicent  Hay's  study  is  the  first  full  biography  of  the  man  who  lived,  before  and 
after  1586,  under  the  shadow  of  his  elder  brother  Philip  -  and  even,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  that  of  his  younger  sister,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke.  Her  book  was 
originally  written  as  an  Arizona  State  University  dissertation  in  1979,  and  unfor- 
tunately it  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  careful,  methodical  but  rather  unanalytical 
piece  of  dissertation  research.  It  is  a  narrative  chronology,  relying  heavily  on  the 
State  Papers,  detailed  where  the  sources  are  full,  silent  where  there  is  less  public 
evidence  -  so  that  Sidney's  life  in  the  Jacobean  court,  between  1603  and  1625,  is 
given  only  one  chapter  (or  a  little  more),  whereas  his  (admittedly  eventful)  years  in 
the  1590s  -  when  he  was  struggling  to  return  to  the  court  and  more  paranoid  than 
most  about  his  reputation  and  when  his  correspondence  with  Rowland  Whyte,  in 
particular,  is  very  full  -  is  given  four  or  five.  As  a  piece  of  historical  research.  Hay's 
book  is  thorough  and  painstaking;  as  a  piece  of  historical  writing  it  is  naive,  super- 
ficial and  soggy.  It  seems  unsure  of  its  audience:  professional  historians  of  the 
Renaissance,  for  instance,  might  well  be  impatient  with  its  methodological 
naivete,  literary  critics  with  its  plodding  paraphrases.  It  ignores  forty  years  of 
research  not  only  into  the  cultural  contexts  of  the  period,  but  into  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions we  ask  about  such  a  time  -  economic,  sociocultural  and  class  issues  are 
ignored;  psychohistorical,  statistical,  demographic  matters  virtually  absent.  Even 
taking  it  at  face  value,  as  an  oldfashioned  "life  and  works'*  approach,  the  contextual 
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scholarship  is  skimpy.  The  most  significant  connections  Sidney  has  were  undoub- 
tedly with  his  family  -  and  the  intertextual  relationships  of  Philip,  Mary,  Robert 
Sidney's  writings  remain  a  phenomenon  yet  to  be  adequately  explored.  But  Hay's 
treatment  of  the  connections  is  perfunctory,  to  say  the  least:  a  major  reference  for 
the  other  Sidneys  seems  to  be  DNB,  and  there  is  virtually  no  use  or  mention  of  the 
work  of,  say  Josephine  Roberts  on  Mary  Wroth,  Gary  Waller,  Mary  Ellen  Lamb,  or 
J.C.A.  Rathmell  on  Mary  Sidney,  let  alone  any  of  the  remarkable  work  on  Philip 
Sidney  in  the  past  decade  -  by  A.C.  Hamilton,  Germaine  Warkentin,  the  SUTI 
essays  of  1982,  or  the  Waller/Moore  volume.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Interpretation 
of  Renaissance  Culture  (Croom  Helm,  1 984).  In  part,  this  neglect  is  due  to  there  hav- 
ing been  very  little  revision  since  completion  of  the  original  dissertation,  but  my 
point  is  that  Sidney  studies  (and  Renaissance  studies  generally)  is  such  a  rapidly 
changing  field  that  it  is  not  good  enough  to  slip  a  reference  to  Croft's  edition  into 
the  text  and  onto  the  dustjacket  (though,  oddly,  not  into  the  bibliography):  we  need 
not  only  the  most  thorough  scholarship,  but  also  the  most  up-to-date. 

When  we  turn  to  the  treatment  of  Robert  Sidney's  poetry  (the  occasion,  after  all, 
of  our  revival  of  interest  in  him),  there  is  even  more  disappointment.  The  readings 
of  the  poems  are  almost  exclusively  biographical,  often  in  a  naively  reflectivist 
manner,  and  they  are  further  vitiated  by  unengaging  comments  like  "Deborah 
Wright's  study  of  the  cycle  produced  a  somewhat  novel  approach  that  has  some- 
thing to  recommend  it"  (196)  or  Rathmell  "has  hown  the  veracity  and  intimacy"  [of 
Jonson's  'To  Penshurst"]  and  "little  remains  to  be  added  to  what  he  has  said"  (208). 
Much  of  the  "analysis"  of  the  poems  is  undergraduate  paraphrase  at  best  -  all  the 
more  the  pity  since  some  exciting  work  has  already  been  done  on  Robert  Sidney's 
poetry  to  show  that  its  variety,  skill  and  cultural  interest  goes  far  beyond  the 
reductive. 

Stylistically,  this  is  a  rather  plodding  book:  rather  archaic  clichés  abound  (to  use 
one  of  them):  Sidney's  England  "was  populated  by  titans";  the  Sidneys  were  "des- 
tined to  excel";  Philip  "achieved  lasting  fame"  -  all  of  these  swelling  phrases  take 
their  places  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  study.  Small  irritations  recur:  the  Sidney's  home 
is  Penhurst  Place,  the  Pembrokes  lived  at  Wilton  House;  J.C.A.  Rathmell  is  not 
"Professor"  Rathmell.  And  so  on. 

Alot  of  painstaking  work  went  into  this  study.  It  is  attractively  presented,  usually 
accurately  proofed,  and  unquestionably  a  useful  compilation  of  the  material  from 
standard  sources  like  the  State  Papers  and  the  Sidney  correspondence.  But  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  it  should  stand  as  an  adequate  study  of  Sidney's  significance.  Too 
much  has  gone  on  recently  in  Renaissance  scholarship  that  can  help  us  place  Sid- 
ney in  his  time  -  the  work  of  Greenblatt,  Montrose,  Whigham,  Goldberg,  Sinfield, 
Patterson  et  al.  -  for  the  superficial  narrativized  chronology  of  this  study  to  be 
allowed  to  articulate  authoritatively  our  view  today  of  the  "sad  pilgrim." 

GARY  F.  WALLER,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 


I 
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Carol  Chillington  Rutter.  Documents  ofthe  Rose  Playhouse.  The  Revels  Plays  Com- 
panion Library.  Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press,  1984.  Pp.  ix,  246. 
$29.50. 

In  her  Preface,  the  author  outlines  the  intent,  the  form  and  the  expectations  of 
this  volume: 

This  book  is  a  'documentary  life':  a  collection  of  manuscripts  selected 
and  arranged  to  chronicle  the  day-to-day  operation  of  one  Elizabethan 
playhouse,  the  Rose,  over  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence.  My  objectives  in 
compiling  this  life  have  been  two-fold.  First,  to  present  these  lively  docu- 
ments in  such  a  way  as  to  release  their  original  energy  again,  to  recreate  the 
push  and  shove  ofthe  Elizabethan  playhouse.  Second,  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  possibilities  and  methods  of  documentary  research  by  expos- 
ing them  to  the  variety  of  material  that  survives  for  this  period  and  by 
suggesting  some  ways  of  interpreting  that  material. 

After  the  Preface  and  the  Introduction,  the  book  takes  the  form  of  a  chronological 
account  ofthe  documentary  materials  remaining  which  pertain  to  the  history  of 
the  Rose  and  those  associated  with  it.  It  is  consistently  organized  with  an  explan- 
atory note  before  each  manuscript  extract  and  these  stretch  from  10  January  1 586/ 
7  with  the  Deed  of  Partnership  in  the  Rose  Playhouse  to  January  1604-February 
1 606  with  the  Sewer  Records  (where  the  Rose  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time).  There 
are  two  indexes;  the  first  of  these  lists  all  plays  associated  with  the  Rose  and  then 
indexes  references  to  all  plays  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  {but  not  in  the  main 
body  of  the  documentation)  and  the  second  is  a  general  index  of  names  and 
main  topics. 

The  Introduction  concentrates  on  Philip  Henslowe  and  seeks  to  re-evaluate  his 
character  in  the  light  ofthe  evidence  afforded  by  both  modem  scholarship  on  the 
Elizabethan  theatre  in  general  and  by  a  fresh  examination  of  the  Rose  docu- 
mentation. The  Victorian  image  of  Henslowe  as  a  "mercenary  capitalist"  is  con- 
trasted with  the  simple  truth  of  the  economics  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  -  it 
existed  to  make  a  profit  and  James  Burbage,  with  whom  Henslowe  is  compared, 
becomes  much  more  coldly  mercenary  in  the  comparison.  Henslowe  was  "land- 
lord" and  "bankmanager"  to  the  Rose  companies  and  while  clearly  he  did  make  a 
profit,  so  did  they  for 

The  Elizabethan  playhouse  was  organized  to  make  money.  From 
Henslowe 's  point  of  view,  or  from  Alleyn's,  from  Burbage's,  or  from  Shake- 
speare's, the  most  successful  play,  the  play  that  would  run  the  longest  and 
reach  the  widest  audience,  was  the  most  lucrative  play. 

This  emphasis  on  the  economic  facts  of  playhouse  operation  is,  in  my  judge- 
ment, entirely  in  keeping  with  the  evidence  which  remains  (both  for  the  Rose  and 
for  other  playhouses,  e.g.,  Paul's),  and  the  arguments  for  the  re-evaluation  of  Hens- 
lowe's  character,  I  find  convincing. 

Sometimes,  however,  Ms  Rutter's  attempts  to  lead  inquiry  in  new  areas  of  inves- 
tigation is  based  on  less  sure  ground  for  she  speculates  expansively  on  an  entry  in 
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Henslowe's  accounts  for  1  December  1597;  this  reads  as  an  outlay  for  'bornes 
womones  gowne.'  Ms  Rutter  at  that  point  suggests  that  men  (like  William  Borne  or 
Bird)  may  have  been  cast  instead  of  boys  "in  many  female  roles:  Shakespeare's 
Volumnia,  Juliet's  Nurse,  Cleopatra,  Lady  Macbeth,  Paulina  and  Mistresses  Over- 
done and  Quickly  are  cases  in  point."  Are  we  really  to  imagine  Juliet's  Nurse 
in  drag? 

Not  merely  is  the  evidence  here  too  slender  for  such  a  drastic  re-evaluation  of  the 
accepted  doctrine  about  adult  stage  practice,  the  comments  do  not  take  the  age  of 
the  players  clearly  into  account.  How  old  was  Borne?  How  old  was  a  'boy7  At 
Paul's  the  children'  were  sometimes  in  the  early  twenties  or  even,  on  occasion  in 
their  middle  age.  While  to  suggest  that  we  should  reconsider  the  notion  of  boys  as 
women  is  a  valid  exploratory  suggestion,  this  comment  implies  much  more  cer- 
tainty that  the  very  slim  evidence  of  a  single  account  entry  would  warrant.  The 
phrase  'Bome's  woman's  gown'  might  mean  no  more  than  the  dress  for  the  woman 
playing  with  or  opposite  Borne  or  be  a  special  instance  for  a  parody  or  comic 
show. 

This  note  is,  however,  an  exception  for  the  prefatory  comments  on  the  docu- 
ments are  generally  judicious  and  accurate  but,  inevitably,  the  views  of  the  author 
colour  the  way  in  which  the  document  is  read.  There  is  always  this  problem  in  the 
presentation  of  commentary  and  while  Ms  Rutter's  analyses  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage  scene  are  always  succinct  and  entertaining,  there  remains  an  argument  for 
less  discursive  commentary  and  more  straightforward  explication  of  omissions 
and  contradictions  within  the  documents  themselves. 

The  last  section  of  the  Introduction  deals  with  the  Editorial  Procedures  and  Ms 
Rutter  declares  that 

To  have  modernized  the  spelling  would  have  meant  making  interpreta- 
tive decisions  that  eradicated  some  of  the  information  the  documents  con- 
tain and  that  compromised  their  integrity  as  primary  sources,  (pp.  28-9) 

She  is,  of  course,  firmly  placing  herself  in  the  R.B.  McKerrow  tradition,  but  how 
far  is  this  decision  in  keeping  with  her  frank  admission  that  "None  of  the  docu- 
ments presented  here  is  new'7  If  the  documents  are  accessible  elsewhere  in  old 
spelling,  surely  this  was  a  golden  opportunity  to  present  them  transcribed  into 
modem  form  as  is  the  normal  practice  of  the  Revels  plays  series.  She  argues  that 
"old  spelling  will  present  few  problems  to  the  modem  reader,"  but  what,  for  exam- 
ple, would  the  average  graduate  student  of  today  make  of  Itm  pd  for  bryngen  of 
dellberds'  (p.48)  or  Rd  at  brandimer  the  8  of  maye  1 592'  (p.59)?  It  is  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  event,  but  since  all  these  documents  are  available  in  the  original,  why  not 
produce  this  volume  in  modem  spelling  (with  obscure  or  doubtful  forms  cited  in 
the  original)? 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this  volume  is  to  make  these  documents  more 
accessible  to  students,  but  I  fear  that  this  is  not  achieved  by  using  old  spelling 
which,  especially  with  Henslowe's  idiosyncrasies,  is  often  almost  impenetrable  - 
and  for  difficult  interpretations  there  are  seldom  any  explanatory  notes.  Further- 
more I  find  the  lack  of  an  index  to  plays  which  also  lists  occurrences  cited  in  the 
documents  as  well  as  the  Introduction  a  weakness;  it  is  not  possible  to  use  this 
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volume  to  determine  the  dates  on  which  a  particular  play  was  performed,  except  by 
reading  through  the  whole  book. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  Rose  may  have  eventually  ceased  operation 
because  of  a  tripling  in  the  parish  tax  demand;  Henslowe  felt  that  economically  it 
was  no  longer  worth  the  outlay.  This  explanation  of  its  demise  is  wholly  in  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  his  relationship  to  the  building.  From  the  beginning,  Henslowe, 
like  the  other  theatrical  entrepreneurs  of  the  age,  was  in  the  business  of  making  a 
living  and  he  did  make  considerable  profits  from  his  venture.  Ms  Rutter  has  done 
valuable  service  in  convincingly  denying  the  Shylock-like  image  assumed  for  so 
long  of  Philip  Henslowe  and  she  has  also  clearly  demonstrated  that  theatre  history 
is  not  just  the  physical  shape  of  a  stage  of  a  theatre  building,  but  a  living  pageant  of 
the  lives  of  those  involved  where  Alleyn's  letters  to  his  wife  Joan  (nee  Henslowe) 
have  as  much  relevance  as  an  edict  of  the  Privy  Council. 

While  I  have  reservations  about  old  spelling  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  indexing, 
this  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  theatre  history  of  the  Elizabethan  era  and  the 
Rose  surely  now  awaits  a  study  which  will  incorporate  this  documentation  with  its 
known  repertoire  and  the  lives  of  its  players,  to  produce  a  living  history  of  this 
playhouse. 

REAVLEY  GAIR,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


Robert  V^ilcher.  Andrew  Marvel! .  New  York  (Cambridge  and  London  UK):  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1985.  Pp.  xii,  191.  $34.50. 

Robert  Wilcher's  book  on  Marvell,  one  in  a  series  of  Introductory  Critical  Studies 
of  British  and  Irish  Authors,  is  intended  for  "new  readers,"  that  is,  "sixth-form 
students  and  undergraduates"  (ix).  It  consists  in  a  short  chapter  on  "Marvell's  Car- 
eer in  Its  Context"  and  seven  chapters  of  commentary  on  his  English  poems,  the 
last  ending  with  a  brief  description  of  his  controversial  prose.  It  has  a  useful  bibli- 
ography of  more  than  one  hundred  items.  It  has  no  index,  but  locating  the  com- 
mentaries on  particular  poems  is  easy,  thanks  to  a  detailed  table  of  contents. 

Six  of  the  chapters  of  commentary  are  devoted  to  configurations  of  poems 
established  by  Wilcher's  view  of  their  themes  and  literary  methods;  the  last  chap- 
ter of  commentary  treats  Upon  Appleton  House  by  itself  Wilcher  does  not  try  to 
organize  the  poems  according  to  a  theory  of  the  poet's  development,  though  he 
does  assume  that  his  political  commitments  during  the  Protectorate  and  the  Res- 
toration led  Marvell  to  abandon  lyric  for  panegyric  and  satire. 

In  the  preamble  to  Chapter  2,  the  first  of  the  chapters  of  commentary,  Wilcher 
discusses  a  characteristic  of  Marvell  that  he  thinks  might  frustrate  those  new 
readers  who  expect  from  poetry  a  straightforward  communication:  "that  air  of 
detachment"  which  grows  out  of  a  critical  attitude  toward  experience  and  towards 
attempts  to  render  experience  within  the  bounds  of  particular  perspectives  and 
particular  literary  conventions.  Taking  off  from  T.S.  Eliot's  remarks  on  the  quality 
of  Marvell's  wit,  he  describes  this  detachment  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities 
of  the  poet's  art:  the  agent  which  preserves  "that  very  openness  to  the  possibility  of 
alternative  emphases  or  attitudes"  (13). 
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Wilcher  thus  seems  to  promise  a  program  for  responding  openly  to  the  poet's 
openness.  The  Marvell  Wilcher  delivers,  however,  is  primarily  the  critic  of  lyric 
stances  and  conventions  which  inadequately  address  reality.  Wilcher  believes  that 
Marvell's  characteristic  strategy  is  to  express  reservations  about  the  stances  and 
literary  traditions  he  works  with,  in  order  to  point  to  a  reality  "behind"  the  poems. 
The  qualities  of  wit,  irony,  and  elusiveness  that  readers  enjoy  in  this  poet  are  then 
focused  for  Wilcher  in  the  "silent  judgment"  (the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  com- 
mentary) that  the  poet  passes  on  the  informing  elements  of  the  poems.  The  poet 
himself  thus  leads  us  out  of  the  playground  of  the  lyrics,  which  he  has  adjudged  an 
inadequate  reflection  of  reality. 

The  value  of  Wilcher's  approach  is  that  it  points  up  Marvell's  way  of  making 
literary  stances  and  traditions  "so  conspicuously  the  subject  of  his  songs"  and  both 
deriding  and  commending  these  stances  and  traditions,  as  Elizabeth  Story  Donno 
has  remarked  {Tercentenary  Essays  in  Honor  of  Andrew  Marvell,  ed.  Kenneth  Frieden- 
reich)  Hamden,  Connecticut  1978),  pp.42,44).  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
Wilcher  cultivates  a  responsiveness  to  Marvell's  special  gift,  his  ability  to  charm  us 
into  abandoning  our  reservations,  as  when  we  are  charmed  into  accepting  the 
proposition  that  Apollo  hunted  Daphne  "only  that  she  might  laurel  grow"  or  into 
perceiving  the  world  through  the  childlike,  whimsical  images  and  analogies  of  the 
tutor  playing  hooky  in  Upon  Appleton  House.  I  do  not  think  he  helps  new  readers  to 
see  that  his  poet's  openness  manifests  itself  as  a  delight  to  dwell  in  many  poetic 
models,  none  of  which  he  presents  as  having  an  exclusive  claim  to  please  but  each 
of  which  justifies  its  existence  simply  by  being  a  beautiful  form  to  house  a  par- 
ticular set  of  interesting  feelings.  And  I  do  not  think  he  responds  to  a  distinctive 
appeal  of  much  of  the  best  Marvellian  lyric:  that  it  presents  the  "reality  behind"  the 
poems  as  less  exciting  and  meaningful  than  imaginative  possibility. 

Wilcher  moreover  sometimes  strains  to  arrive  at  Marvell's  silent  judgment.  In 
his  first  commentary,  for  examples,  which  is  on  "Eyes  and  Tears,"  the  silent  judg- 
ment that  Wilcher  discovers  "behind  the  argument"  (for  him  a  less  simple  region 
that  the  argument  itselO  is  the  poet's  smiling  subversion  of  the  speaker,  from 
whose  "self-absorption"  he  lets  issue  a  number  of  "smugly  confident  conceits"  and 
"reductive  arguments"  and  last  a  stream  of  tears  which  are  a  "wild  indulgence" 
compared  with  the  tears  of  the  Magdalene,  in  Wilcher's  view  the  true  tears  of  the 
poem  (  1 7-20).  I  am  puzzled  by  this  reading  of  "Eyes  and  Tears,"  which  I  take  to  be  a 
moving  reflection  on  the  proposition  that  one  has  to  cry  to  see.  in  the  form  of  a 
splendid  sequence  of  conceits  which  present  that  proposition  wittily  yet  feelingly.  I 
am  uneasy  that  Wilcher  has  begun  his  commentaries  for  new  readers  with  this 
strained,  judgmental  reading  which  to  my  knowledge  he  is  alone  in  maintaining.  I 
am  also  uneasy  with  an  approach  to  Marvell's  lyric  poems  that  presents  the  poet 
himself  as  being  a  bit  smug. 

Such  an  approach  may  work  with  new  readers,  but  one  might  wish  it  would  not. 
It  may  work,  because  new  readers  often  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  multiple 
lyric  stances  of  the  same  poet.  This  is  so  not  only  when  the  stances  exist  discretely, 
without  obvious  relationship  to  one  another,  but  also  when  they  contradict  one 
another,  as  do  for  example  the  stances  of  the  militant  soul  of  Marvell's  "Dialogue 
between  the  Resolved  Soul  and  Created  Pleasure,"  and  the  sensitive,  shrinking 
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soul  of  "A  Drop  of  Dew."  In  the  case  of  these  two  poems,  they  might  take  their  critic 
to  mean  that  the  poems  exist  to  reveal  themselves  or  one  another  as  false  or  limited 
perspectives.  One  wishes  they  might  instead  be  led  by  an  introductory  book  to  a 
more  subtle  appreciation  of  a  poetry  of  stances,  of  which  Balachandra  Rajan  has 
said  "every  stance  is  formed  by  acts  of  exclusion  which  become  in  their  turn  the 
origin  of  other  stances"  {Approaches  to  Marvell:  The  York  Tercentenary  Lectures,  ed. 
C.A.  Patrides  [1978],  p.l57).  Thus  what  I  think  we  have  in  "A  Dialogue"  and  "A 
Drop  of  Dew"  is  two  Marvellian  stances,  each  enriched  by  a  trace  so  to  speak  of  the 
other  -  not  as  Wilcher  maintains  a  Marvellian  ambivalence  about  the  dew-drop 
soul  whose  repudiation  of  life  should  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  resolved  soul's 
"much  more  active  method  of  asserting  the  soul's  integrity  by  overcoming  rather 
than  'excluding'  the  world"  (67,72). 

Other  readings  that  I  think  go  astray  because  of  Wilcher's  approach  are  these: 
the  readings  of  "Clorinda  and  Damon"  and  'The  Definition  of  Love";  the  reading 
of  "The  Nymph  Complaining  for  the  Death  of  Her  Faun,"  where  Wilcher  nicely 
steers  us  clear  of  one  trap  -  "interest  is  centred  in  the  speaker  whose  imagination 
effects  the  metamorphosis  of  the  faun  into  symbol,  not  in  the  symbolic  [or  alle- 
goric] qualities  of  the  faun  as  such"  (89)  -  but  would  get  us  taken  by  another:  this 
representative  of  innocence  "fail[s]  to  adapt  to  the  complexities  of  postlapsarian 
Hving"  (103);  the  reading  of  the  first  and  the  seventh  stanzas  of  "The  Garden";  and 
parts  of  the  reading  of  Upon  Appleton  House,  where  he  does  not  respect  the  discrete 
phases  of  the  poem,  which  are  like  discrete  lyrical  stances,  but  brings  them  within 
one  judgmental  perspective. 

The  book  has  some  fine  moments.  One  is  Wilcher's  reading  of 'The  Coronet,"  a 
poem  whose  thrust  is  to  be  and  not  to  be.  Its  speaker  has  the  limited  perspective 
that  Wilcher  sees  as  a  failing  of  many  other  Marvellian  speakers,  but  in  this  case 
the  speaker  is  aware  of  the  limits  and  richly  articulates  the  paradoxical  situation  in 
which  they  place  him  as  he  attempts  to  write  a  poetry  of  religious  humility  without 
becoming  entangled  in  a  poet's  pride  in  his  virtuosity.  Wilcher  eloquently  des- 
cribes this  speaker  who  weaves  his  poetic  coronet  "with  an  art  irretrievable  from 
the  toils  of  original  sin"  and  who  suggests  that  the  "solution  ot  the  problem  of  art  in 
a  fallen  world"  is  not  to  shatter  the  icons  but  to  create  ones  which,  "caught  between 
the  order  of  Grace  and  Nature"  (71),  cry  out  their  inadequacy  in  a  moving  and 
brilliant  art. 

Among  the  other  good  commentaries  are  those  on  "The  Picture  of  Little  T.C.  in  a 
Prospect  of  Flowers."  where  Wilcher's  delicacy  is  up  to  the  poet's,  and  the  detailed 
and  clear  commentary  on  "An  Horatian  Ode,"  which  is  set  in  a  stimulating  chap- 
ter on  the  Marvellian  problem  of  political  involvement  versus  retirement. 

In  the  last  chapter  Wilcher  comments  briefly  on  the  panegyrics  and  satires  of  the 
Protectorate  and  the  Restoration  and  on  the  controversial  prose.  Marvell's  satires 
and  panegyrics  have  received  much  attention  lately,  and  I  wish  Wilcher  had  been 
able  to  quote  from  them  more  extensively  and  comment  more  fully  on  their  stylis- 
tic qualities.  I  also  wish  he  had  found  room  for  a  concluding  statement  for  new 
readers  on  the  poet's  place  in  English  literature.  His  presentation  of  the  poet  is 
otherwise  well  designed. 

JOSEPH  MESSINA,  Quincy  College.  Illinois 
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Kenneth  R.  Andrews.  Trade,  Plunder  and  Settlement:  Maritime  Enterprise  and  the 
Genesis  of  the  British  Empire,  1480-1630.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1984.  Pp.  ix,  394.  U.S.  $49.50  (paper  $16.95). 

Since  he  began  research  on  Elizabeth  privateering  some  thirty  years  ago,  K.R. 
Andrews  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  small  but  industrious  group  of  English 
maritime  historians  of  the  Early  Modem  period.  Rejecting  the  Anglocentric  and 
methodologically  narrow  efforts  of  earlier  generations,  including  Oppenheim, 
Corbett,  Newton,  and  Williamson,  Andrews  hopes  with  this  offering  to  replace 
James  Williamson's  standard  treatment  (A  Short  History  of  British  Expansion.  Vol.  I) 
of  1945.  In  this  effort,  he  stands  on  a  wealth  of  post-war  scholarship  on  maritime 
history  and  international  relations  of  the  period,  employs  a  much  broader  breadth 
of  vision  and,  by  and  large,  he  succeeds.  Trade,  Plunder  and  Settlement  is  an  expan- 
sive, informed  and  articulate  treatment,  perhaps  liable  to  bits  of  fine  tuning  or 
interpretive  adjustment,  but  likely  to  remain  a  standard  source  for  some  time. 

Andrews  treats  his  three  titular  activities  as  the  sequential  objectives  of  English 
maritime  activity  during  the  period  at  hand.  England's  early  prominence  in  Euro- 
pean exploration  (to  c.  1510)  fell  victim  to  both  a  lack  of  royal  interest  under  Henry 
VIII  and  a  lack  of  financial  support  from  a  London  commercial  elite  grown  com- 
placent with  prosperity.  When  the  commercial  vagaries  of  the  mid-century  jarred 
this  mercantile  satisfaction,  a  search  for  new  trading  outlets  -  to  the  northeast  and 
northwest,  the  Levant  and  Africa  -  gained  private  support  and  royal  encourage- 
ment. Yet  (though  Andrews  is  vague  about  this)  by  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  merchants'  goal  seems  to  shift  from  the  need  to  export  English  cloth  to  the  even 
greater  need  to  import  luxury  goods  to  please  the  domestic  market.  With  this  shift 
came  the  intense  need  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  bullion  by  fair  means  or  foul,  first 
from  Africa  and  then  from  South  America.  With  increasing  Anglo-Spanish  ani- 
mosity the  means  shifted  as  well,  from  trade  to  plunder,  or  at  best  a  facile  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

Settlement  proves  both  last  and  least  of  Andrews's  triad,  and  came  more  as  a 
strategic  and  commercial  consideration  than  as  an  end  in  itself  Raleigh  antici- 
pated that  a  Roanoke  colony  would  grow  Mediterranean  crops  for  an  English 
market  while  providing  Gilbert  and  Grenville's  dream  of  an  operations  base 
against  the  Spanish  to  the  south.  Ironically,  it  failed  in  part  because  Elizabeth  was 
too  entangled  with  the  Spanish  in  home  waters,  and  because  relief  expeditions 
were  more  interested  in  plunder.  Only  in  the  seventeenth  century  did  the  lure  of 
plunder  yield  to  more  organized  and  better-funded  long  distance  trade,  and  only 
then  were  sturdier  foundations  for  settlement  forthcoming. 

Throughout  this  sweeping,  yet  detailed  work  Andrews  tries  to  relate  maritime 
activity  to  domestic  politics  and  international  affairs  on  one  hand  and  to  econo- 
mic considerations  on  the  other.  He  best  succeeds  with  the  former.  Though  we  do 
see  the  relation  between  commerce  and  exploration,  and  between  financial  back- 
ing and  successful  enterprise,  Andrews  tells  us  little  of  the  impact  of  certain 
technological  advances  in  shipping  and  ordnance,  suffering  here  in  comparison 
with  D.B.Quinn  and  AN.Ryan's  commendable  England's  Sea  Empire,  1550-1642 
(London,  1983).  Equally  serious  but  less  excusable  is  the  neglect  of  research 
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(especially  Joan  Thirsk's  Economie  Policy  and  Projects,  the  Development  of  a  Con- 
sumer Society  in  Early  Modern  England,  Oxford,  1975)  describing  the  inter- 
relationship of  changing  consumer  tastes,  domestic  manufactures,  and  overseas 
trade.  When  Trade.  Plunder  and  Settlement  goes  to  a  second  edition,  which  we  have 
sound  reason  to  anticipate,  one  hopes  that  these  small  blemishes  will  be  removed. 
In  the  meantime,  we  can  rely  on  Andrews  for  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
subject  yet  available. 

ROBERT  TITTLER,  Concordia  University 


John  Orrell.  The  Theatres  oflnigo  Jones  and  John  Webb,  Cambridge  and  New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1985.  Pp.  xiii,  218,  Illus. 

With  a  brilliant  series  of  articles  and  with  the  publication  of  The  Quest  for  Shake- 
speare's Globe  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1983)  John  Orrell  established  his 
eminence  among  scholars  of  Elizabethan  theatre  history.  The  publication  of  The 
Theatres  oflnigo  Jones  and  John  Webb  can  only  enhance  his  stature.  Although  a 
number  of  volumes  now  familiar  to  theatre  historians  have  been  published  since 
1973.  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Jones'  birth,  the  present  book  is  the  first  to 
bring  together  from  various  sources  those  drawings  by  Jones  and  Webb  primarily 
intended  for  the  scenic  drama  -  as  distinct  from  the  masque  -  from  1605-1665.  And 
as  Orrell  writes,  those  drawings  "form  by  far  the  richest  vein  of  evidence  about 
English  playhouses  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  from  which  only  the  spar- 
sest graphic  documents  have  survived  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  stage" 
(xi).  Such  a  vein  of  evidence  requires  the  most  meticulous  care  to  explicate,  and 
Orrell's  generous  treatment  and  attention  to  detail  delight  as  they  enlighten. 

In  the  Introduction  Orrell  provides  a  brief  general  biography  of  Jones  with 
specific  attention  being  paid  to  those  aspects  of  his  work  which  form  the  later 
chapters  of  the  book.  Described  too,  and  particularly  useful,  is  Webb's  association 
with  Jones  beginning  in  1628  and  continuing  until  Jones'  death  in  1652.  It  is  to 
Webb  that  we  owe  the  survival  of  a  number  of  Jones'  plans,  be  they  originals  or 
copies  by  Webb.  And,  through  whatever  circumstances,  it  was  into  Webb's  hands 
that  Jones'  books  and  drawings  passed  after  his  death.  Not  only  did  Webb  preserve 
the  collection  intact  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  also  did  some  arranging  of  the 
drawings,  especially  plans,  sections,  and  scenes  designed  for  the  production  of 
plays. 

Nine  theatres,  some  newly  identified,  are  treated  chronologically  in  the  book, 
and  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  each.  The  first  is  the  theatre  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  erected  in  1605  for  a  series  of  academic  plays  attended  by  King  James. 
Orrell  is  the  first  to  identify  correctly  this  theatre  which  is  miscataloguod  in  the 
Brifish  Library  as  "some  theatre,  probably  in  Germany."  In  fact,  the  drawing  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Germany  at  all.  The  drawing  shows  a  theatre  probably 
designed  by  Simon  Basil,  then  Comptroller  of  the  King's  Works,  and  there  were 
scenes  by  Jones  which  do  not  survive.  Orrell  presents  all  the  known  documentary 
evidence  and  arrives  at  a  system  of  periaktoi  such  as  Jones  could  have  used  for 
changing  the  scene  three  times  during  a  single  play.  Although  Orrell  was  not  the 
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first  to  identify  the  drawings  of  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane  and  although  an 
absolute  link  establishing  the  identification  has  not  been  found,  he  brings  such  a 
mass  of  evidence  to  bear  that  no  alternative  seems  possible.  Especially  intriguing 
and  noteworthy  is  the  argument  that  drawings  by  Webb  which  have  formerly  been 
associated  with  the  Rutland  House  performance  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes  are  actually 
designs  for  the  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Newly  identified,  too,  is  Webb's  plan  for  the 
auditorium  and  stage  in  the  Paved  Court  at  Somerset  House  for  the  performance 
oïThe  Shepherd's  Paradise,  with  changeable  scenery  by  Jones.  Apparently  this  divi- 
sion of  tasks,  and  probably  division  of  primary  interests,  characterized  the  theatri- 
cal association  of  Jones  and  Webb. 

In  a  quite  similar  fashion,  the  two  men  collaborated  on  the  production  of 
Florimene  at  Whitehall.  An  almost  complete  set  of  scenes  by  Jones  is  extant,  and 
Webb  provides  a  plan  of  the  theatre  and  a  section  of  the  stage.  This  theatre,  which 
Orrell  calls  "the  most  fully  developed  of  all  the  temporary  Court  theatres  intended 
for  the  drama'Xl28),  also  "set  the  form  ...  for  John  Webb's  final  refitting  of  the 
room  as  a  permanent  theatre  in  1665  ...  "(131). 

Two  theatres,  the  Cockpit-in-Court  and  the  Masquing  House  at  Whitehall,  lie  out- 
side the  emphasis  on  the  scenic  drama.  But  any  book  on  Jones'  theatre  drawings 
must  consider  the  Cockpit.  Certainly  the  major  conversion  from  cockpit  to  theatre  in 
1629-30  was  Jones'  work,  but  the  drawings  are  in  Webb's  hand;  Orrell  persuasively 
argues  that  the  drawings  record  the  later  alterations  in  1660  and  explores  the  impli- 
cations of  that  conclusion.  The  Masquing  House  at  Whitehall  is  years  removed  from 
the  Cockpit  in  its  purpose,  concept,  and  execution,  yet  it  is  only  seven  years  removed 
in  time.  Although  specifically  designed  for  masque  production,  not  for  scenic 
drama,  the  Masquing  House  records  Jones'  last  thought  on  the  most  serviceable  and 
spectacular  type  of  scenery.  But  again  it  is  Webb's  hand,  in  his  plan  and  section  of  the 
Salmacida  Spolia  stage,  preserving  the  master's  scheme.  Gone  are  the  periaktoi  at 
Christ  Church,  the  fixed  wings  at  the  Paved  Court,  the  angled  wings  ïor  Florimene  at 
Whitehall,  and  in  their  place  are  the  highly  technical  workings  of  a  fully  scenic  stage 
conceived  by  Jones  and  memorialized  by  Webb. 

The  Masquing  House  was  Jones'  last  theatre,  and  Orrell  devotes  two  remaining 
chapters  to  theatres  by  Webb.  The  first  of  these  is  apparently  a  study  of  theatre  based 
on  Palladio's  Teatro  Olimpico,  but  it  is  evidently  only  a  study  and  not  a  theatre  that 
was  ever  erected.  Nonetheless,  Orrell  establishes  the  provenance  of  the  drawings  and 
provides  an  analysis  of  the  scheme.  In  1665  Webb  again  converted  the  hall  at 
Whitehall  into  a  theatre,  as  he  had  done  earlier  ïor  Florimene.  Judging  from  the  stage 
plan  and  section,  the  two  frontispieces,  and  the  Serlian  scenes  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  Webb  makes  no  advance  on  the  scheme  for  Florimene  or,  more  par- 
ticularly, for  Salmacida  Spolia. 

A  review  of  this  length  cannot  begin  to  describe  the  wealth  of  information  or  the 
treatment  in  detail  that  the  book  affords.  Orrell  provides  histories  for  the  several 
buildings,  work  orders,  contemporary  comment,  all  that  is  known  about  each  of  the 
theatres,  and  then  provides  a  full  analysis  of  the  drawings.  With  its  emphasis  on  the 
Jones/Webb  contributions  to  the  scenic  drama,  the  book  explores  a  neglected  aspect 
of  theatre  history.  For  the  time,  at  least.  The  Theatres  of Inigo  Jones  and  John  Webb  is  the 
definitive  treatment  of  the  subject. 

GRAHAM  C.  ADAMS,  Acadia  University 
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Georgius  Macropedius.  Two  Comedies.  Rebelles  and  Bassarus.  Edited  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  with  Introductions,  by  Yehudi  Lindeman.  (Bibliotheca 
Humanistica  &  Reformatorica  XXXVI).  Nieuskoop:  B.  de  Graaf,  1983.  Pp.  215 

f  75. 

Macropedius  (1487-1558)  -  or  Joris  van  Lancvelt  in  the  vernacular  -  is  a  most 
significant  yet  overlong  neglected  figure  in  the  history  of  European  drama,  and 
that  importance  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  review.  There  are  other  aspects  of  his 
work  and  career  that  are  significant  for  sixteenth-century  studies,  and  these  merit 
our  attention  also. 

One  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  Prater  Joris  became  a  priest  (which 
was  unusual  among  the  Brethren)  and  a  teacher  (which  was  not,  though  theirs  was 
by  no  means  an  exclusively  teaching  community);  and  he  spent  most  of  his  life  at 
Liège,  Utrecht  and  's-Hertogenbosch  -  all  centers  of  Brethren  of  Common  Life 
activity.  All  his  theatrical  works  were  published  during  his  years  at  Utrecht.  Twenty 
years  younger  than  Erasmus  (who  like  Prater  Joris  had  studied  with  the  Brethren 
in  's-Hertogenbosch)  and  manifesting  much  of  the  Erasmian  programme,  he  was 
teacher  and  principal  of  the  school  of  the  Brethren  in  Utrecht,  where  his  dramatic 
works  were  part  of  his  work.  At  a  time  when  controversies  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestant  reformers  were  heating  up.  Prater  Joris  appears  not  only 
to  have  survived  during  the  stormy  years  of  controversy,  but  to  have  flourished. 

Among  his  works  are  the  two  school-plays  reviewed  here,  and  also  his  Hecastus, 
a  burgerman  version  oï Everyman/Elckerlijc  with  much  witty  dialogue. //(Pca^rM^  was 
widely  performed  in  the  original  Latin  and  in  translations  and  adaptations,  not 
only  in  the  Low  Countries  but  into  the  lands  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  There 
were  several  later  plays  as  w^Q\\:Adamust  (  1 552),  a  humanistic  mystery  play,  and  his 
last  play  of  1556,  Jesus  scholasticus,  an  interesting  play  about  the  twelve-year-old 
Jesus,  are  two  examplars. 

The  Rebelles  {\535)  is  a  Plautine  comedy  -  complete  with  the  now-conventional 
divisions  into  acts  and  scenes  and  other  conventions  of  Roman  comedy  -  and  it  is 
about  two  schoolboys  who  misbehave.  It  has  interest  consequently  as  "the  first 
play  to  make  life  in  the  school  a  subject  for  the  stage,"  and  it  looks  forward  to  a  half- 
century  of  school  drama  -  down  to  Nicholas  Prischlin  at  Strassburg  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  -  with  its  still-untold  story  of  convention  and  experiment,  of 
training  audiences  in  classical  traditions,  and  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Neo- 
Latin.  We  have  given  attention  to  drama  and  religious  controversy  (though  that 
not  yet  adequately),  but  not  enough  to  drama  and  pedagogy,  and  there  are  many 
questions  still  unanswered:  how  were  the  plays  used  in  the  schools?;  how  closely 
did  the  performances  integrate  with  teaching  (e.g.,  did  students  come  to  perceive 
Plautine  elements  in  the  school-plays  and  relate  that  to  their  reading  of  Plautus?); 
and  to  what  extent  did  all  students  participate  in  the  performances? 

The  Bassarus  (1540)  features  a  typical  Roman  trickster,  the  clever  slave,  who  has 
affinities  with  such  folk  figures  as  thePlemish  Reynaert  and  the  German  Tyl 
Eulenspiegal.  But  there  are  more  sombre  undertones:  two  thieves  hanged  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  morning  generate  gallows-humour  and  the  medieval  memento 
mori.  This  play  is  one  that  evokes  the  contrastive  colourings  of  Hieronymus  Bosch 
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(a  painter  much  celebrated  in  's-Hertogenbosch)  and  Breughel:  Kindermann  has 
compared  him  to  Pieter  Breughel  in  his  1959  study  of  Theatergeschichte  Europas. 

Thirty  years  ago  Leicester  Bradner  wrote  on  "The  Latin  Drama  of  the  Ren- 
aissance" {Stud.in  the  Ren.,  1957)  and  praised  Macropedius'  dramatic  entertain- 
ment as  "one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  neo-Latin  drama."  We  still  have  not  yet  fully 
recovered  a  sense  of  the  achievement  of  that  drama:  its  range,  sophistication,  and 
bearings  for  the  vernacular  drama.  (On  Neo-Latin  and  the  vernacular  literatures, 
see  my  Intertextuality  and  Renaissance  Texts,  1984.)  These  plays  must  be  seen  as  cen- 
tral to  that  endeavour. 

The  editorial  procedures  are  in  accordance  with  scholarly  practice,  and  the 
editor  has  made  use  of  the  editions  of  1535, 1537,  1540,  and  1553  for  the  Rebelles, 
and  1540^,  1541,  and  1553  for  the  Bassarus.  Such  variants  SiS  féliciter  and  foeliciter 
have  been  recorded  with  a  view  to  their  importance  for  a  fuller  understanding  of 
Renaissance  orthography;  and  other  variants  of  no  substantive  significance  have 
been  sensibly  ignored.  Certain  older  usages  (p.  16)  have  been  perserved,  for  there  is 
clearly  a  place  for  maintaining  sixteenth-century  orthography  in  its  distinctive- 
ness from  both  classical  and  medieval  practices  and  from  mechanical  twentieth- 
century  normalizations. 

The  translation  is  lively  enough  (as  it  should  be  for  this  kind  of  drama),  and 
one  can  read  the  plays  with  understanding  and  pleasure  and  without  any  sense 
of  awkwardness.  The  philosophy  of  translation  is  expressed  interestingly  as  the 
"goal  to  keep  that  spirit  inside  the  receptor  language,  even  if  it  meant  that  it 
sometimes  had  to  be  added  ex  nihilo  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  source 
language,  rather  than  from  its  literal  meaning"  (p.  17);  yet  this  aim  leads  to 
some  intrusions. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  index,  but  the  decision  not  to  include  the  Prefaces  of 
the  plays  in  my  view  is  a  more  serious  omission.  TTius  the  Preface  to  the  edition  of 
the  Aluta  and  the  Rebelles  speaks  (p.  19  n.  2)  of  the  influence  of  Reuchlin  in  restor- 
ing the  "decaying  art  of  comedy"  -  for  Reuchlin's  Latin  farce  Henno  (1498)  had  its 
vogue,  and  as  a  teacher  of  ancient  languages  Reuchlin's  influence  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  Rhineland  was  very  great,  and  it  was  Reuchlin,  Macropedius 
writes,  who  "first  opened  the  door  to  write"  ("is  mihi  primus,  ut  verum  fatear, 
ansam  scribendi  dedit").  Prefaces  are  vital  parts  of  Renaissance  works,  and  they 
should  be  read  for  a  number  of  reasons:  for  a  sense  of  the  immediate  context  of  the 
work,  for  the  author's  sense  of  audience,  and  sometimes  for  glosses  upon  a  work 
itself  and  its  Nachleben. 

Much  more  editing  and  translating  of  the  still-neglected  individual  works  of 
Neo-Latin  drama  is  needed  so  that  we  can  move  in  due  time  to  the  full  history  not 
only  of  Neo-Latin  literature  but  of  the  larger  history  of  the  Renaissance.  This  edi- 
tion by  Professor  Lindeman  must  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  part  of  that 
enterprise. 

R.J.  SCHOECK,  University  of  Colorado 
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Barbara  G.  Lane.  The  Altar  and  the  Altarpiece.  Sacramental  Themes  in  Early  Nether- 
landish Painting.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1984.  Pp.  180. 

Over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  historians  of  church  art  have  often  stressed  its 
liturgical  meaning.  More  recent  scholarship  has  expanded  this  contextual 
approach  by  locating  religious  belief,  ritual,  and  art  in  a  network  of  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  issues.  Today,  the  best  scholarship  is  apt  to  look  at  church  art 
not  as  the  symbolic  visual  expression  of  timeless  truth  or  ritual  but  as  the  vehicle 
for  the  often  conflicting  religious  ideologies  of  various  groups  in  a  given  historical 
setting.'  In  The  Altar  and  the  Altarpiece,  Barbara  Lane  rejects  this  multi-dimensional 
analysis  in  favor  of  a  monolithic  liturgical  reading.  Her  main  thesis  is  that  the 
seemingly  ordinary  naturalism  of  fifteenth-century  Flemish  art  conceals  from 
modem  viewers  an  ongoing  liturgical  symbolism  and  meaning.  Taking  the  most 
popular  Christological  subjects  of  Flemish  painting,  (Madonna  and  Child, 
Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Descent,  Lamentation,  Last  Supper,  Gregorian  Man  of 
Sorrows),  Lane  explains  their  frequency  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  easily  inter- 
preted liturgically  by  artist  and  viewer.  Such  thinking  overlooks  the  fact  that  these 
themes  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Descent,  common 
in  fifteenth-century  woodcuts  and  engravings,  works  clearly  used  in  non-liturgical 
spaces  for  private  purposes.  Rather  than  admit  Flemish  art  might  have  had  a 
variety  of  settings  and  functions.  Lane  insists  on  a  liturgical  context  for  all  Flemish 
art.  Even  the  many  small  devotional  paintings  seen  by  most  scholars  as  private 
meditational  aids  are  said  to  have  been  commissioned  for  domestic  altars,  a  theory 
that  allows  Lane  to  group  them  with  church  altarpieces:  "No  matter  where  they 
were  located, . . ,  these  radiant  panels  had  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  church 
ceremonies  they  were  commissioned  to  illustrate"  (p.  9).  Could  Lane  be  unaware 
of  the  Bruges  art  market  which  sold  hundreds  of  small,  uncommissioned,  devo- 
tional paintings  for  private,  non-liturgical  use?  And  what  about  the  thousands  of 
woodcuts  and  engravings?  One  even  wonders  if  all  the  larger  paintings  she  dis- 
cusses were  commissioned  for  altars.  Admittedly  documentary  evidence  is  scarce, 
but  surely  this  needs  to  be  acknowledged  and  the  discussion  qualified  accordingly. 
Unfortunately.  Lane  chains  all  religious  art  to  the  altar  where  it  serves  as  a  relent- 
less, visual  explanation  of  the  Mass  and  of  theological  doctrine. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  her  insistence  that  fifteenth-century  Flemish 
painting  was  different  from  earlier  art  only  in  its  more  naturalistic  forms,  forms 
that  gave  a  new  drama  and  vividness  to  the  traditional  function  of  art  as  liturgical 
explication.  Strangely  absent  is  any  sense  that  fifteenth-century  religious  art  might 
have  been  responding  to  new  religious,  social,  and  economic  forces  within  and 
outside  the  church.  Lane's  Christianity,  liturgy,  and  religious  art  all  exist  outside 
history  in  a  world  of  "timeless  theological  truths"  (pp.  8.9).  This  language  of 
timelessness,  which  reoccurs  throughout  the  book,  is  part  of  an  outmoded  ekphrasis, 
an  art  historical  rhetoric  substituting  evangelical  praise  for  historical  documenta- 
tion and  critical  analysis.  Typically.  Lane's  fifteenth-century  North  is  an  "age  of 
overwhelming  piety"  in  contrast  to  the  modem  skeptical  world"  (p.  1);  its  art  dis- 
plays an  "overwhelming  spiritual  intensity"  (p.  2);  it  is  "vivid,  dramatic"  (p.  8),  and 
its  "enchanting  panels"  have  a  "jewel-like  radiance"  (p.  1).  Seemingly  harmless. 
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such  comments  continue  the  old  myth  of  the  late  middle  ages  as  a  pious  Golden 
Age  free  from  the  conflicts  and  doubts  of  modern  life.  In  fact,  it  was  a  time  of 
unprecedented  fragmentation  and  skepticism,  the  latter  often  directed  at  the 
elaborate  liturgy  and  altarpieces  of  church  practice.  Moderate  reformers  such  as 
Jean  Gerson,  Thomas  à  Kempis,  and  Wessel  Gansfort  argued  for  restraints  on 
externalized  piety  and  stressed  a  non-material,  nonliturgical,  inner  faith  based  on 
solitary  meditation.  More  radical  thinkers  such  as  Wycliffe,  Hus,  and  Nicolas  of 
Dresden  condemned  the  Church's  liturgical  and  aesthetic  language  as  the  garb  of 
the  Whore  of  Babylon,  the  sign  of  the  anti-Christ,  and  proof  that  the  post- 
Constantinian  Church  had  become  a  corrupt  theatre  of  worldly  power.  If  the  per- 
sonal faith  recommended  by  moderate  reformers  can  be  seen  in  the  new, 
widespread  taste  for  small  devotional  panels,  prints,  and  triptychs  featuring 
meditating  donors,^  the  radical  critique  finds  parallels  in  the  art  of  Bosch.  His  Hay- 
wain  parodied  corpus  christi  processions,  eucharistie  worship,  and  idolatry  by 
using  a  pseudo-triptych  depicting  the  emperor,  pope,  church  hierarchy,  and  the 
Franciscan  order,  all  blindly  fighting  for  worldly  gain  on  the  path  to  hell.  Spiritual 
intensity  was  there,  but  not  the  bland  sort  offered  by  Lane.  As  to  the  violent  ten- 
sions of  the  day,  whether  popular  interest  in  church  ceremonies  was  rising  or  fall- 
ing, whether  communion  was  encouraged  or  discouraged,  whether  people  received 
the  eucharist  daily  or  yearly,  none  of  this  is  mentioned  by  Lane. 

Much  recent  research  indicates  that  this  notion  of  an  overpowering  liturgical 
piety  reaching  into  the  sphere  of  domestic  art  either  reverses  the  actual  dynamic  or 
distorts  it  by  seeing  only  one  part  of  a  complex  whole.  The  fifteenth  century  was, 
paradoxically,  a  time  when  unprecedented  image  worship  and  liturgical  splendor 
coexisted  with  increasing  doubts  about  the  role  of  art  and  church  ritual.^  In  the 
Netherlands,  lay  groups  such  as  the  Devotio  Modema  spread  a  piety  of  the  solitary 
heart  meditating  on  vernacular  Scriptures  and  on  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  Scriptures  in  turn  were  read  by  the  new  mercantile  class  not  as  the  multi- 
levelled,  philosophically  complex  text  appealing  to  an  intellectual  clerical  elite, 
but  as  a  simple,  useful  collection  of  moral  and  spiritual  examples.  So  too,  fifteenth- 
century  religious  art  came  to  espouse  a  practical,  "domestic"  piety,  something 
Meyer  Schapiro  pointed  out  in  1945  in  a  famous  article  on  the  Mérode  Altar.  Not 
surprisingly,  this  article  is  absent  from  Lane's  discussion.'*  The  triumph  of  moral 
piety  over  theological  abstraction  and  beautiful  Madonnas  came  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  Bosch,  and  even  more  so  in  the  later  art  of  Bruegel.  While 
eucharistie  devotions  remained  important  in  the  fifteenth  century,  their  efficacy 
was  increasingly  related  to  the  communicant's  piety.  In  Gansfort's  The  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  the  sacrament  was  less  a  church  ritual  than  a  memory  device  for  a 
private  meditation  on  the  historical  Passion,  a  meditation  recalling  the  soul  to 
God  at  least  as  effectively  as  the  mass  itself  When  we  remember  that  people  in  the 
fifteenth  century  received  communion,  on  average,  only  once  a  year,  this  in  sharp 
contrast  to  early  Christian  and  modem  practice,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  see  why 
private  mediation  could  have  assumed  for  many  laymen  a  priority  over  the 
liturgy. 

Even  if  one  agreed  that  early  Flemish  art  was  strongly  liturgical,  one  would  still 
want  to  know  why,  a  question  Lane  never  asks.  Presumably  there  was  some  need  to 
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spread  liturgical  dogma,  some  ignorance,  resistance,  or  heresy  to  overcome.  Once 
we  see  Flemish  art  as  promoting  rather  than  explaining  the  liturgy,  the  question 
why  becomes  more  manageable.  An  answer  might  be  found  in  the  ever-increasing 
multiplicity  and  potential  heterodoxy  of  fifteenth-century  religious  life,  par- 
ticularly the  threat  of  lay  groups  armed  with  vernacular  literature  and  the  alterna- 
tive, uncontrolled,  domestic  "liturgy"  of  private  meditation.'  The  new  naturalism 
and  emphatic  liturgical  symbolism  of  Gothic  art  has  been  explained,  in  part,  as  a 
response  to  the  Albigensian  heresy  with  its  denial  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the 
real  presence  of  the  Host,  the  cult  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  role  of  the  Church  as  inter- 
mediary. So  too.  the  naturalism  and  liturgical  emphasis  of  Italian  and  Flemish 
Baroque  art  countered  the  Protestant  attack  on  church  authority  and  the  Catholic 
cult  of  ritual  and  image.  Did  fifteenth  century  Flemish  art  emphasize  liturgical 
symbolism  to  offset  the  potential  heresy  of  lay  devotion?  And  did  church  officials 
place  the  lay  imagery  of  private  meditation  into  a  proper  eucharistie  context  in  its 
triptychs  in  hopes  of  controlling  the  spreading  lay  piety?  It  is  one  thing  to  say  with 
Lane  that  early  Flemish  paintings  explain  the  liturgy  and  "make  timeless  truths 
vivid,"  quite  another  to  see  these  works  as  ideological  expressions  of  church 
authority  in  a  time  of  crisis.  The  primary  message  of  the  Ghent  altar,  after  all,  is 
that  salvation  comes  only  to  those  who  accept  the  Church  and  its  intermediating 
rituals,  rituals  upheld  by  a  cozy  hierarchy  running  from  Christ  through  the 
Church  elite  to  the  Mayor  of  Ghent.  Given  the  Virgin's  equation  with  the  Church 
from  the  twelfth  century  on,  was  not  her  cult  also  a  method  of  strengthening 
ecclesiastical  control  at  a  time  of  spreading  heresy  and  religious  fragmentation?  Is 
this  one  of  the  hidden  or  not  so  hidden  messages  of  Rogier's  Vienna  and  Phila- 
delphia Crucifixions  and  his  Prado  Descent?  Instead  of  Lane's  one-way  dynamic 
with  liturgical  spaces  and  symbolism  overpowering  those  of  the  home,  I  see  a  give 
and  take  between  conflicting  spaces  and  practices,  home  and  church,  lay  medita- 
tion and  official  ritual.  Even  within  the  home  and  the  church,  such  tensions  were 
always  present,  as  preachers,  wealthy  patrons,  and  artists  struggled  to  resolve  the 
violent  contradictions  of  an  extravagant  church  hierarchy  and  a  growing  mercan- 
tile prosperity  with  the  lay  apostolic  ideals  of  humility  and  poverty.  Such  con- 
tradictions were  said  to  have  driven  Hugo  van  der  Goes  mad,  and  they  are  visible 
not  only  in  his  art  but  also  in  that  of  the  Rohan  Master,  Campin,  the  Housebook 
Master,  and  Bosch.  To  say  of  Hugo's  Berlin  A^a/mYv,  "In  this  dramatic  painting,  the 
Infant  Christ  on  the  manger-altar  is  a  visual  explanation  of  the  consecrated  Host" 
(p..  57).  is  to  drain  it  of  any  real  drama  and  religious  content.  Rather  than  linking 
real  and  pictorial  space  in  a  reassuring  illusionistic  and  liturgical  continuum, 
Hugo's  curtains  fracture  sacred  and  profane.  The  viewer  is  invited  to  see  the  holy 
setting  not  as  the  banal,  everyday  space  which  the  naturalism  of  all  early  Flemish 
religious  art  risked,  but  as  a  mystically  charged,  highly  unnatural  setting  whose 
potentially  mundane  appearances  are  shattered  by  rushing,  skewed  perspectives 
and  disturbing  antitheses  of  violent  action  and  stilled  inwardness,  outer  and  inner. 
Rather  than  "visual  explanation,"  the  painting  tries  to  shock  the  viewer  into  a 
beholding  which  is  closer  to  revelation,  thus  the  curtains  pulled  aside  by 
troubled  prophets.^ 
Instead  of  immersing  Flemish  art  in  its  turbulent  history.  Lane  delivers  a  static 
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compilation  of  the  motifs  by  which  a  "radiant"  Flemish  art  offered  "vivid" 
explanations  of  "timeless  theology."  Her  book  is  indeed  more  of  a  catalogue  than  a 
searching  discussion,  a  plodding,  often  implausible  description  of  liturgical 
motifs  in  architecture,  interior  furnishings,  and  gestures.  The  believable  motifs  are 
the  most  obvious,  the  churches  or  church-like  structures,  the  corporal-like,  swad- 
dling clothes  or  shrouds  in  infancy  and  Passion  themes,  the  paten-like,  golden 
mandorlas  under  the  Christ  Child,  the  altar-like  tables,  mangers,  or  tombs,  and  the 
curtains  which  evoke  those  at  the  altar.  On  the  implausible  side.  Lane  transforms 
fifteenth-century  bedrooms  into  ecclesiastical  sanctuaries  and  tabernacle  towers. 
Niche-like  recesses  become  aumbries,  and  common,  fifteenth-century  Flemish 
wash  basins  turn  into  liturgical  piscinas.  (Oddly,  she  misses  the  only  clear  piscina 
found  in  one  of  her  images  of  Christ,  fig.  87.)  Every  table,  tomb,  or  manger  is  said  to 
resemble  an  altar,  whether  or  not  there  is  any  visual  similarity.  All  kneeling  evokes 
the  position  of  a  worshipper  before  an  altar,  as  if  kneeling  did  not  signify  humility 
and  prayer  more  generally.  Even  the  statuesque,  wooden  volumes  of  van  Eyck's 
Madonnas  are  said  to  imply  the  'Throne  of  Solomon"  and  the  altar,  this  despite 
the  fact  that  every  form  in  Jan's  mature  work  has  such  box-like  volumes. 

Had  Lane  confined  herself  to  summarizing  traditional  observations  of  liturgi- 
cal motifs,  her  book  would  have  been  a  useful  synthesis  of  past  scholarship.  But 
since  much  of  that  scholarship  is  hers,  she  is  eager  to  go  further.  Unfortunately,  her 
solution  is  to  expand  the  liturgical  approach  into  an  all-consuming  explanation. 
While  this  is  admittedly  new,  as  she  frequently  reminds  her  reader,  the  result  is  not 
the  revitalization  of  an  interpretative  method.  In  the  face  of  one  implausible  state- 
ment after  another,  the  reader  comes,  wrongly,  to  doubt  the  whole  enterprise.  Had 
this  method  been  integrated  into  a  more  complex  discussion  of  the  new  religious 
art,  its  liturgical  dimension  could  have  indeed  taken  on  new  life.  Instead,  Lane 
presses  on  to  discover  liturgical  symbolism  and  meaning  everywhere,  with  little 
regard  to  logic  or  visual  evidence.  Her  discussion  frequently  bogs  down  in  specula- 
tion, unhistorical  thinking  (so  that  later  works  explain  earlier  ones),  arbitrary 
handling  of  texts,  and  disregard  for  visual  evidence  (whereby  works  with  obvious 
liturgical  motifs  and  meaning  somehow  show  the  latter  in  works  without  these 
motifs).  Many  "new"  ideas  are  so  familiar,  one  wonders  why  they  were  included. 
Do  we  need  to  be  told  at  length  how  Rogier's  Presentation  in  the  Temple  or  Bouts's 
Last  Supper  refer  to  the  eucharist?  Is  it  new  to  see  the  offering  of  the  Host  reflected 
in  Ko^Qx' s  Descent  from  the  Cross  or  any  "Descent"  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century?  It  may  have  once  been  necessary  to  point  it  out  in  Rogier's  Descent, 
as  Schiller  did  in  1968,'  but  such  observations  have  long  been  made  for  countless 
Descents.  And  isn't  it  obvious  that  any  altarpiece  with  a  prominent  Virgin  also 
refers  to  the  Church?  One  suspects  such  lengthy  descriptions  of  conspicuous 
liturgical  motifs  were  necessary  to  support  her  claim  of  an  overwhelming  liturgical 
dimension  in  all  Flemish  art,  even  in  works  where  it  seems  "hidden"  or  "subtle," 
(i.e.,  where  it  is  absent). 

In  handling  texts.  Lane  invariably  relates  Biblical  passages  inscribed  on  paint- 
ing to  the  liturgical  rites  in  which  these  passages  were  read.  There  is  no  sense  that 
Scripture  was  also  important  outside  of  church,  this  at  a  time  when  the  Bible  was 
widely  translated  and  read  aloud  at  home  and  in  lay  groups.  Literary  sources  are 
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also  falsely  opposed  to  naturalistic  observation,  as  if  artists  had  to  choose  be- 
tween literary  (or  iconographie)  traditions  and  the  familiar,  visible  reality  around 
them.  Since  James  Marrow's  book  on  Passion  iconography,  we  know  the  most 
vivid,  "real"  observations  of  Northern  Renaissance  art  were  often  closely  related 
to  textual  sources.^  Had  Land  compared  Rogier's  Berlin  Lamentation  and 
Vienna  Crucifixion  to  fourteenth-century  handbooks,  such  as  Ludolph  of  Sax- 
ony's Vita  Christi,  and  not  the  early  thirteenth-century  Meditations  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  she  would  have  found  a  similar  degree  of  visual  and  psychological  detail. 
Ludolph  spends  pages  describing  Mary's  grief  as  she  holds  the  dead  Christ  in 
her  lap  and  mentions  the  mingling  of  tears  and  blood  Lane  credits  Rogier  with 
inventing  (pp.  86, 93).  The  intensity  of  Rogier's  "tearful  Virgin  desperately  cling- 
ing to  Christ's  rigid  body"  (Lane)  is  not  so  different  from  Ludolph's  account 
where  Mary  embraces  Christ  with  a  violent  passion,  "nor  could  any  one  draw 
her  off  the  body." 

Finally,  early  Christian  and  even  Byzantine  writers  are  used  instead  of  those 
more  relevant  for  the  fifteenth  century.  In  explaining  how  Bethlehem  means 
"house  of  bread"  and  making  the  analogy  between  manger  and  altar,  fodder  and 
eucharist.  Lane  cites  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604,  p.  53.)  She  should  have  used  a 
fifteenth-century  source,  or  at  least  someone  whose  account  of  the  Nativity  was 
profoundly  influential  in  that  period,  such  as  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  The  latter 
repeatedly  mentions  the  above  cited  explanation  and  analogy  in  his  sermons  on 
the  incarnation. 

There  is  also  a  strange  inconsistency  of  basic  assumptions.  At  times,  Flemish 
art  is  said  to  respond  to  the  overriding  pressure  of  liturgical  symbolism  which  is 
introduced,  however  inappropriately,  into  everyday  settings.  At  other  times,  as 
in  Hugo's  BQxXm  Nativity,  realism  is  the  dominant  force.  Rather  than  admitting 
that  different,  potentially  incompatible  impulses  operated  simultaneously  in 
Flemish  art.  Lane  uses  whatever  assumptions  are  convenient  for  the  argument  at 
hand.  Thus  she  ends  up  contradicting  herself  and  confusing  the  reader. 

Above  all.  Lane  fails  to  offer  a  searching  examination  of  the  new  naturalism 
which  could  serve  as  a  framework  for  its  liturgical  dimension.  In  Rogier's 
Vienna  Crucifixion,  "the  sweeping  landscape  that  replaces  the  traditional  gold 
ground  serves  merely  as  a  backdrop  for  the  sacred  image  in  the  foreground,"  In 
fact,  this  landscape  fleshes  out  an  adequately  detailed  space  which  is  both  his- 
torical and  contemporary  in  which  the  sacred  past  can  speak  to  the  present  in  a 
very  different  way  from  her  gold-ground  picture  of  the  fourteenth  century  (fig. 
51).  Rogier's  cracked  rocky  grounds  evokes  the  moment  of  Christ's  death  when 
"the  earth  did  quake  and  the  rocks  were  rent"  (Matthew  27:5 1  ).  So  too,  the  distant 
Flemish  town  represents  Jerusalem,  just  as  devotional  handbooks  advised 
readers  to  use  contemporary  locations  as  a  memory  field  against  which  passion 
episodes  could  be  projected  with  greater  vividness  and  emotional  impact.  The 
weeping  angels,  the  fainting  Mary,  the  conspicuous  display  of  the  donor's  piety  - 
none  of  this  involves  a  sacramental  reading  and  yet  all  are  fundamental  to  the 
picture.  As  with  the  other  works  discussed.  Lane  reduces  Rogier's  panel  to  "an 
illustration  of  the  sacrifice  . . .  performed  ...  at  every  mass  (p.  82).  More  a  disap- 
pointing synthesis  than  a  fresh  look  at  early  Netherlandish  painting.  Lane's 
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book  is  a  desiccated  example  of  neo-Panofskian  method  and  a  useful  reminder  of 
the  need  to  move  beyond  to  new  questions  and  new  thinking. 

ROBERT  BALDWIN,  Connecticut  College 
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James  Hutton.  Themes  of  Peace  in  Renaissance  Poetry.  Edited  by  Rita  Guerlac. 
Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1984.  Pp.  305. 

This  is  an  unusual  book,  and  the  title  goes  only  half-way  to  explaining  it.  As  Rita 
Guerlac  explains,  it  was  edited  from  a  virtually  complete  draft  left  by  the  late  James 
Hutton,  to  which  she  has  added  some  footnotes  (after  some  considerable  research) 
and  some  translations  from  the  Greek.  It  seems  to  have  been  virtually  complete 
from  1960,  and  to  have  been  made  out  of  Hutton's  work  on  the  Greek  Anthology  in 
France,  spurred  on  by  his  own  experience  of  the  Second  World  War.  So  it  does  not 
read  like  a  modem  book  of  criticism,  in  constant  dialogue  with  other  critics  and 
theories.  The  dialogue,  instead,  is  that  between  Renaissance  writers  and  their 
classical  and  medieval  predecessors.  The  other  side  of  that  old-fashioned  feel  is  its 
stunning  classical  erudition.  Hutton  was  a  Classics  Professor  who  spent  most  of 
his  career  studying  the  impact  of  the  Classics  on  the  Renaissance,  and  he  does  so 
here  with  a  kind  of  learning  and  linguistic  range  that  one  would  say  has  virtually 
disappeared  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  his  editor's  ability  to  follow  him.  Com- 
parisons with  Auerbach  would  not  be  out  of  place;  though  the  range  and  the  depth 
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of  critical  insight  is  not  so  stunning,  none  the  less  it  is  that  long  view,  that  sense  of 
the  Renaissance  as  a  confluence  of  the  new  classicism  with  medieval  Latinity,  that 
informs  the  book. 

We  might,  then,  tentatively  propose  a  clumsy  sub-title:  'Peace  Topoi  in  Sixteenth 
Century  French  poetry  with  special  reference  to  Ronsard,  their  sources  and 
development,  under  the  presiding  genius  of  Erasmuis.'  The  contrast  between  that 
and  the  publisher's  title  encapsulates  my  sense  of  the  book.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
not  as  wide-ranging  as  the  title  suggests,  nor  is  it  a  great  work  of  critical  interpreta- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  tremendously  useful.  The  sheer  amount  of  material 
enables  Hutton  to  classify  topoi  and  to  say  definitively  what  is  original  and  what  is 
not  with  an  authority  that  few  Renaissance  scholars  could  muster. 

Chapter  One  is  on  the  classical  and  medieval  models  of  peace,  particularly  Pax 
and  Concordia  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  impact  of  Christianity.  He  then 
leaps  to  Petrarch's  humanist  approach,  and  that  of  Erasmus,  whose  Duke  bellum 
inexpertis  is  precisely  the  locus  classicus  of  Renaissance  attacks  on  warmongering. 
Hutton  shows  how  his  influence  was  felt  more  indirectly  in  France  because  of  the 
Sorbonne's  hostility  to  his  work;  his  tracing  of  that  link  is  characteristic  of  the 
book's  scholarship. 

Chapter  Two  is  mainly  valuable  for  its  long  quotations  from  15th-century 
French  poems  on  peace,  which  shows  the  crippling  paucity  of  motifs  before  the 
Renaissance.  As  with  other  sections  of  the  book,  this  functions  almost  as  an 
anthology,  though  précis  is  often  used  as  well.  Judgements  of  literary  quality  are 
often  secondary  here;  later  in  the  book  he  is  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  quot- 
ing a  poem  of  less,  or  rather  of  no  importance. 

After  a  brief  chapter  on  the  Italian  humanists,  particularly  the  importance  of 
Baptista  Mantuanus,  we  come  to  the  central  chapter.  Pax  Mundana,  an  extensive 
interweaving  of  16th-century  French  history  with  the  occasional  poems  on  peace 
that  comment  on  it.  While  Ronsard  is  the  central  literary  hero  here,  he  does  not 
escape  censure  for  his  violent  words  against  Protestants.  This  is  a  book  that  is  com- 
mitted to  peace  as  well  as  about  it.  The  heart  of  the  chapter  is  the  Treaty  of  Cateau- 
Cambrésis,  and  the  poetic  responses  to  it.  After  that  there  are  the  civil  wars  of  the 
1560s,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Treaty  of  Vervins,  all  with  their  poetic  commen- 
taries; until  the  "trimmed,  generalized  and  mature"  style  of  Malherbe  signals  the 
end  of  the  eclectic  Renaissance  style  as  Hutton  identifies  it. 

Parallel  to  this  are  the  next  three  chapters,  culminating  in  a  discussion  of  Ron- 
sard's  Ode  de  la  Paix.  In  some  ways  these  chapters  feel  the  least  finished,  materials 
towards  a  study.  There  is  an  interesting  suggestion  in  Chapter  Six  that  Ronsard 
was  caught  between  'soft'  and  'hard'  primitivism,  between  the  Golden  Age  where  no 
laws  are  necessary,  and  the  kind  of  analysis  that  sees  primitive  society  as  nasty  and 
brutish  and  in  need  of  laws.  This  is  an  example  of  topic  analysis  devolving  into 
critical  judgement  which  is  unusual  in  the  book.  It  might  have  been  more  influen- 
tial as  well  as  useful  if  this  had  been  a  more  central  concern.  The  chapter  on  Ron- 
sard  climaxes  too  early;  after  an  introduction  on  Christian/Stoic  views  of  creation 
contrasted  with  those  of  Timaeus,  Hutton  focusses  on  Ronsard's  originality  in 
making  Peace  a  creative  agent.  But  then  the  chapter  fizzles  out  in  a  series  of  sources 
and  analogues,  and  the  ode  itself,  in  some  ways  the  centre  of  the  whole  book. 
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remains  disappointingly  out  of  focus.  This  is  also  a  point  at  which  the  policy  of 
translating  extracts  other  than  the  French  is  frustratingly  inconsistent. 

The  final  chapter,  "Peace  and  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  is  a  kind  of  appendix,  on 
the  topos  of  the  animals  not  killing  their  own  species  in  quantity  the  way  humans 
do,  and  in  that  respect  being  less  'bestial'  and  more  rational.  There  is  a  fluency  of 
reference  in  this  essay,  from  Pliny  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  on  one  page  to  Calvin 
and  Milton  (the  only  English  poet  who  rates  more  than  a  mention),  before,  in  a 
kind  of  recapitulation  and  conclusion  to  the  whole  book,  he  links  Ronsard  and 
Erasmus.  There  is  a  very  useful  appendix  in  which  Hutton  analyses  twenty-five 
major  topoi  in  poetry  on  peace  of  the  period. 

It  would  be  idle  to  criticise  Hutton  for  ignoring  the  magisterial  work  of  Silver  on 
Ronsard,  for  example;  the  transformation  of  Renaissance  French  studies  that  has 
occurred  since  the  book  was  effectively  finished  has  not  rendered  the  book 
obsolete,  because  its  ambitions  are  so  different.  It  remains  an  example  of  an 
admirable  kind  of  old-fashioned  scholarship.  The  kind  of  searching  for  sources 
and  topics  that  Hutton  does  so  effectively  is,  in  a  way,  something  that  Renaissance 
writers  themselves  would  have  recognised,  indeed  been  trained  for,  although  for 
different  ends.  The  book  functions  best  as  a  kind  of  reference  work,  a  quarry, 
rather  than  a  work  of  criticism.  And  could  not  Cornell  have  put  French'  some- 
where in  the  title,  just  for  clarity's  sake? 

ROGER  POOLEY,  University  ofKeele 


Annabel  Patterson.  Censorship  and  Interpretation:  The  Conditions  of  Writing  and 
Reading  in  Early  Modem  England.  Madison,  Wisconsin:  The  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Press,  1984.  Pp.  ix,  283,  illus. 

In  Chapter  One  of  Censorship  and  Interpretation,  Annabel  Patterson  summarizes 
Edwin  Greenlaw's  1913  political  and  historical  reading  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and 
then  surveys  subsequent  textual  and  generic  approaches  to  the  work  -  approaches 
designed  to  shake  the  clay  of  history  from  their  critical  boots.  The  example  illus- 
trates very  effectively  how  the  new  critics  and  their  descendants  have  closed  the 
door  on  history  and  historicist  readings  of  literature.  It  also  shows  succinctly  and 
tactfully  how  fundamentally  close  poststructuralist  methods  are  to  their  new- 
critical  antecedents,  despite  rhetorical  protestations  to  the  contrary,  and.  finally, 
how  current  antihistorical  critical  modes  are,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
reactionary  and  impose  restraints  on  themselves  that  limit  the  fullness  of  their 
critical  analysis. 

Patterson's  own  approach  to  the  relation  between  censorship  and  interpretation 
in  the  Renaissance  is  resolutely  historical  and  political  in  focus,  although  it  does 
not  reject  the  tools  of  textual  and  genre  criticism  or  the  methods  of  the  deconstruc- 
tionists.  Fully  aware  of  recent  Marxist,  psychological,  rhetorical,  and  cultural 
theories  of  censorship  by  Leo  Strauss,  Jacques  Lacan,  Hans-Georg  Gadamar,  and 
Michel  Foucault,  Patterson  draws  on  their  contributions  to  textual  and  cultural 
analysis  to  explicate  what  she  perceives  as  a  clearly  understood  rhetoric  of 
censorship  that  informed  the  relationship  between  author,  reader,  and  authority 
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during  the  English  Renaissance.  Without  underestimating  the  difficuhies  we  have 
come  to  expect  in  finding  meaning  or  intention  in  texts,  Patterson  nevertheless 
defines  what  she  means  by  "censorship"  with  a  candor  unusual  in  contemporary 
criticism.  From  the  mid-sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  political 
censorship  was  pervasive;  it  was  a  problem  (she  argues,  p.  18)  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  literate  people,  and  from  it  arose  subtle  but  recognized  methods  of 
encoding  politically  sensitive  meaning  within  texts. 

Biography,  intention,  allegory,  persuasion,  and  politics  -  ashes  in  the  mouths  of 
exegetes  who  hold  that  there  is  nothing  outside  the  text  itself  -  are  words  which 
form  the  working  vocabulary  and  methodological  assumptions  oî Censorship  and 
Interpretation.  Patterson  breaks  the  critical  paralysis  caused  by  the  indeterminacy 
of  language  and  proposes  a  "hermeneutics  of  censorship"  in  which  functional 
ambiguity  is  one  of  several  recognized  methods  used  by  authors  such  as  Sidney, 
Jonson,  Donne,  Cowley,  and  Milton  to  encode  the  meanings  of  and  intentions 
behind  their  work.  Working,  then,  from  carefully  documented  historical  assump- 
tions that  censorship  is  part  of  the  rhetoric  of  an  authoritarian  age,  she  studies  the 
ways  in  which  the  creation,  publication,  reception,  and  suppression  of  books 
are  part  of  the  dynamics  of  power  by  which  a  culture  interprets,  directs,  and 
redirects  itself. 

In  thus  reconciling  historicists'  and  post-structuralists'  methods.  Censorship  and 
Interpretation  is  itself  an  act  of  self-conscious,  politically  engaged  critical  writing 
meant,  in  part,  to  persuade  readers  that  literature  is  not  disengaged  from  life,  but  is 
always  an  act  of  political  expression.  As  we  read  Patterson's  analysis  of  how  writers 
such  as  Sidney,  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  Cowley  (her  strongest  sections)  use 
methods  of  concealment,  indirection,  and  discovery  to  influence  their  society,  and 
in  turn,  how  society  and  its  authorities  perceive  their  work,  we  get  a  clear  sense  of 
how  subtle  the  protean  forms  of  censorship  were  and  are  -  "are",  for  we  also  sense 
Patterson's  awareness  of  the  political  decorum  of  scholarly  writing.  Learning  from 
the  authors  she  writes  about,  she  is  careful  to  be  self-censoring:  her  intentions  are 
explicit  but  understated,  and  generally  "encoded"  in  sound  and  useful  scholar- 
ship, and  a  subversive  but  effective  methodology  which  combines  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  practical  criticism,  hermeneutics,  and  historicism.  Tactfully 
avoiding  academia's  own  censoring  strictures  which  insist  on  the  "disengage- 
ment" of  scholarly  writing,  Patterson  writes  with  the  same  "principle  of  moderate 
reformism"  that  she  finds  (p.  41)  in  Sidney's /^rca^/a. 

No  one  will  doubt  the  reality  of  censorship  in  a  society  that  instituted  the 
Stationer's  Register,  legislated  against  satire  and  eventually  closed  the  theatres, 
branded  Ben  Jonson.  imprisoned  many,  and  mutilated  and  occasionally  executed 
others  for  their  writings.  Some  will  feel  that  Patterson  has  overemphasized  the 
politics  of  the  period,  and  that  she  loses  sight  of  more  important  aspects  of  works 
by  reading  them  exclusively  in  terms  of  their  occasional,  political  content.  Such 
criticisms  are  not  without  merit:  surely  something  is  at  work  in  the  quarto  version 
of  King  Lear  (not  exactly  a  thin-blooded  work)  that  exceeds  the  interest  Shakes- 
peare might  have  had  in  the  Scottish  union.  Certainly  Jonson  was  painfully  aware 
of  the  politics  of  literature  -  and  Patterson's  account  of  the  political  transforma- 
tions oïSejanus  between  1608  and  1616  is  in  itself  completely  convincing  -  but  he 
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also  admired  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  just  as  a  means  of  reform,  as  we  sense  in 
his  late  plays  and  increasingly  in  the  Under-wood  poems. 

If  Patterson  has  made  too  little  concession  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  apolitical,  it 
may  be  that  this  is  necessary  to  her  other  purpose,  which  is  to  demonstrate  how 
some  of  these  texts  and  indeed  some  genres  (particularly  the  familiar  letter  and  the 
romance)  were  in  fact  vulnerable  to  political  interpretation  because  of  their 
indeterminacy.  That  is,  their  political  implications  -  or  applications  -  were  in- 
vented, magnified,  or  otherwise  reassessed  by  succeeding  generations.  Hence  Pat- 
terson's title:  Censorship  and  Interpretation.  Often  what  is  of  interest  or  importance 
is  not  that  a  work  has  political  designs,  but  that  it  is  perceived  to  have  them;  it 
acquires  political  meaning  in  a  Borges-like  fashion  as  it  is  rewritten  by  history.  In 
this  sense,  then,  the  politics  of  interpretation  presented  here,  as  part  of  cultural 
censorship,  is  of  continued  importance:  all  literary  works  lose  their  political 
self-dtermination  when  they  become  public,  and  whatever  Shakespeare's  interest 
in  the  Scottish  union,  our  present  cultural  climate  has  seen  fit  to  politicize  the 
quarto  version  of  King  Lear. 

Literary  genres  are  also  subject  to  such  political  changes  ininterpretation,  and 
some  of  the  most  original  contributions  of  Censorship  and  Interpretation  take  the 
form  of  genre  criticism.  The  rhetoric  of  censorship  overflows  into  a  politics  of 
genre,  and  Patterson's  argument  has  important  implications  for  the  way  in  which 
we  traditionally  read  Renaissance  literature.  In  contextualizing  her  material,  Pat- 
terson stresses  the  public  nature  of  Renaissance  writing  and  prepares  the  way  for  a 
richer  understanding  of  genres,  such  as  the  familiar  letter.the  romance,  and  the 
lyric.  In  the  historical  scope  of  her  study,  we  see  the  vernacular  literature  of  the 
period  increasingly  transformed  by  the  conventions  of  political  consciousness,  as 
private  letters  (for  example)  become  imbued  with  a  polyvalent  public  rhetoric,  and 
forms  such  as  the  romance  become  politically  more  specific  in  the  light  of  their 
past  associations.  Thus,  measured  against  Sydney's  Arcadia,  the  revival  of  interest 
in  romance  forms  during  and  after  Charles's  reign  (seen,  for  example,  in  King 
Charles's  Eikon  Basilike,  Barclay's  Argenis  which  Jonson  translated,  and  even  in 
Milton)  acquires  a  political  significance  which  adds  considerably  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  genre. 

Patterson's  approach  to  genre  -  particularly  lyric  and  romance  forms  -  raises 
questions  about  modem,  or  more  correctly,  postRomantic  assumptions  about  the 
private  dimension  of  literature,  and  suggests  the  need  to  establish  new  criteria  for 
measuring  the  success  of  (and  the  aesthetic  of)  Renaissance  literature.  In  her  chap- 
ter on  "Lyric  and  Society"  we  are  particularly  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  contem- 
porary methods  of  analysis  which  posit  the  same  sort  of  relation  between  author 
and  text  that  we  expect  of  a  poem  by  (for  example)  Wallace  Stevens.  Relatedly. 
current  views  of  romance.  Foucault's  for  example,  which  see  the  genre  as  preoc- 
cupied with  the  "study  of  fictionality  itself  (p.  164),  and  with  the  problems  of  a 
"textuality  that  is  sufficient  unto  itself  seem,  at  least  in  the  light  of  Patterson's 
approach,  naive  and  inadequate  to  the  cultural  problems  of  the  genre.  Although 
not  rejecting  these  readings  or  methods,  Patterson  suggests  that  we  look  at  this 
literature  not  only  for  the  epistemology  of  its  discursive  texts  (p.  164),  but  semioti- 
cally,  as  signifiers  of  ideas  outside  itself. 
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Censorship  and  Interpretation  is  particularly  successful  in  its  attempt  to  offer 
alternatives  to  currently  antagonistic  critical  methods.  Its  more  specific  objectives, 
defining  and  analysing  the  "hermeneutics  of  censorship,"  are  realized  with 
originality  and  sound  scholarship.  There  is  occasionally  a  conflict  between  the 
demands  of  illustration  and  analysis  which  arises  from  attempting  too  much,  and 
which  occasionally  results  in  fragmented  readings  of  major  works.  It  may  be  that 
in  politicizing  the  Renaissance  without  making  concessions  to  other  kinds  of 
readings,  the  author  runs  the  risk  of  offending  readers  otherwise  likely  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  her  staunchly  humanistic  position.  After  all,  eluding  the  censor, 
whether  internal  or  external,  is  not  an  end  in  itself-  and  there  are  higher  author- 
ities than  prince  and  parliament.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  aesthetic  delight  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  text  are  also  aspects  of  the  art  of  poets  from  Sidney  to  Marvell. 
But  in  its  understated  way  Censorship  and  Interpretation  takes  an  important  posi- 
tion: that  rhetoric  and  "textuality"  are  never  decontextualized;  to  accept  the  view 
that  they  are,  or  should  be,  is  to  allow  that  literature  and  the  humanities  are 
culturally  unimportant.  Such  self-censoring,  it  is  suggested,  is  politically  naive  and 
self-defeating.  For  Canadian  readers,  the  argument  is  especially  cogent  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Federal  Government's  cynical  move  to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  imported 
English  language  books,  and  the  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario's  plans  to 
introduce  rigid  prescriptions  on  what  is  and  is  not  pornographic  (following 
academia's  example  in  decontextualizing  expression).  Clearly  we  continue  to  live 
by  rules  of  free  expression  which  do  not  always  originate  in  the  artistic  imagina- 
tion. 

W.H.  HERENDEEN.  University  of  Windsor 


Anthony  Low.  The  George  Revolution.  Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1985.  Pp.  xii,  370. 

Anthony  Low  has  written  a  remarkable  book,  which  is  interdisciplinary  in  an 
exemplary  fashion.  The  Géorgie  Revolution  provides  a  genuinely  novel  approach  to 
a  number  of  familiar  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  the 
sort  of  attention  to  social  and  political  questions  characteristic  of  the  new  his- 
toricism.  At  the  same  time.  Low  writes  with  clarity  and  vigor  and  fulfills  the  canons 
of  traditional  scholarship  in  a  way  that  affirms  the  central  role  of  literary  study  in  a 
liberal  education: 

Even  in  our  time  poetry  is  a  valuable  indicator  of  cultural  patterns,  and  it 
anticipates  cultural  transformations  almost  as  often  as  it  closely  follows 
them.  In  an  age  when  political  and  social  leaders  regularly  read  and  often 
wrote  poems  themselves,  poetry  provides  us  with  an  even  more  significant 
means  of  investigating  attitudes  and  especially  of  digging  into  those 
underlying  assumptions  that  are  too  basic  for  any  culture  to  discuss  openly 
or  in  some  cases  even  to  bring  to  conscious  awareness,  (p.5) 

The  study  begins  with  the  observation  that  despite  the  great  influence  and  pres- 
tige of  Virgil,  the  middle  phase  of  the  rota  Vergili  was  curiously  neglected.  Pastoral 
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remained  very  popular  throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  epic 
was  at  least  revered  by  those  poets  who  did  not  attempt  it:  but  the  period  produced 
few  georgics  and  little  poetry  in  a  broadly  georgic  mode.  Following  Raymond 
Williams  and  James  Turner,  Low  traces  this  neglect  to  a  general  aversion  to  manual 
labour  among  the  cultured  classes.  "Resistance  to  georgic"  is  thus  complementary  to 
pastoral  glorification  of  rural  otium.  Of  course  this  was  not  always  the  case.  "The 
husbandman  is  often  a  prominent  and  sometimes  a  sympathetic  figure  in  Medieval 
poetry,"  Low  observes.  "One  thinks  of  Chaucer  and  of  that  protypical  figure.  Piers 
Plowman"  (p,28).  One  of  the  surprises  Low  turns  up  is  that  a  literary  contempt  for 
work  emerges  just  as  the  "Protestant  work  ethic"  is  ostensibly  beginning  to  domin- 
ate England. 

Low  suggests  that  a  georgic  appreciation  for  the  value  and  dignity  of  labour  is 
more  a  product  of  a  generally  reforming  spirit  than  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  of 
which  "one  unforeseen  result"  was  "the  enhancement  of  secular  power  and  secular 
ideals"  (p.1%).  Although  St.  Thomas  More  and  Hugh  Latimer,  for  example,  were 
martyrs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  religious  conflict  both  were  Christian  reformers 
who  believed  in  the  moral  value  of  work.  They  shared  "a  habit  of  affronting  royal 
power  by  daring  to  give,  or  to  represent  in  their  persons,  uncomfortable  advice" 
(p.200). 

The  georgic  mode  affords  an  illuminating  perspective  on  the  poetry  of  the  English 
Renaissance.  Read  in  terms  of  georgic,Spenser  emerges  as  a  far  more  unconven- 
tional, even  radical,  poet  than  he  usually  appears.  Acknowledging  the  seminal  work 
of  William  Sessions,  Low  argues  that  the  poet  oïThe  Faerie  Queene  is  also  sixteenth- 
century  England's  poet  of  work.  At  first  this  seems  surprising  since  Spenser,  author 
of  a  set  of  eclogues  and  an  epic,  wrote  no  formal  georgic.  In  the  first  book  oïThe  Faerie 
Queene,  however,  "Spenser  reveals  that  the  premier  knight  of  England,  the  patron  of 
the  chivalric  society  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  derives  his  honorable  name  from  the 
Greek  work  for  husbandman"  (p.40);  and  the  georgic  mood  of  the  poem  depeens  in 
the  later  books,  written  as  Spenser  became  "progressively  disillusioned  with  the 
values  represented  by  the  Elizabethan  court  and  society"  (p.43).  The  "pastoral"  sixth 
book  is,  in  some  ways,  a  rejection  of  pastoral  in  favour  of  a  georgic  devotion  to  labour. 
Low  finds  little  of  the  georgic  spirit  in  Donne,  Herbert,  and  Vaughan.  Donne  is 
generally  scornful  toward  manual  labour  and  the  countryside,  and  Herbert  and 
Vaughan  manifest  more  of  a  Protestant  quietism  than  a  Protestant  work  ethic.  Spen- 
ser's true  georgic  heir  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  Milton,  who  shares  his  reformer  s 
zeal  and  whose  Paradise  Regained,  as  "heroic  georgic"  (p.352),  is  a  fitting  consumma- 
tion of  the  georgic  revolution. 

The  Georgic  Revolution  is  an  interesting  and  important  book.  It  gives  a  new  angle  of 
vision  for  the  interpretation  of  particular  poems,  and  it  provides  a  fresh  vision  of 
poetry's  role  in  the  interpretation  of  culture.  Low  gives  us  a  fine  model  for  the  recipro- 
cal significance  of  poetry  and  its  social  matrix:  'The  revolution  mentioned  in  the  title 
of  this  study  was  a  real  one,  with  social,  ideological,  economic  and  technological 
ramifications  as  well  as  literary  consequences.  Therefore  the  aim  of  this  book  is  both 
to  describe  a  social  history  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  barometer  of  poetry  and  in  turn  to 
elucidate  poetry  by  placing  it  more  accurately  in  a  living  context"  (p.  12). 

R.V.  YOUNG,  North  Carolina  State  University 
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Villa  I  Tatti 

Villa  I  Tatti:  The  Harvard  University  Center  for  Italian  Renaissance  Studies  will 
award  upward  often  stipendiary  fellowships  for  independent  study  on  any  aspect 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  for  the  academic  year  1988/89. 1  Tatti  offers  fellowships  for 
scholars  of  any  nationality,  normally  post-doctoral  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  careers.  The  fellowship  program  is  presently  made  possible  by  the  Lawrence 
Berenson  Fellowship  Fund,  the  Francesco  E.  de  Dombrowski  Bequest,  the  Leopold 
Schepp  Foundation,  the  Rush  H.  Kress  Fellowship  for  Art  History  at  I  Tatti,  the 
Robert  Lehman  Fellowship,  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human-  • 
ities  for  fellowships  to  support  advanced  study  in  the  humanities,  the  Hanna  Kiel 
Fellowship  given  by  friends  of  Hanna  Kiel,  the  fellowship  fund  for  conservators 
and  art  historians  from  the  Committee  to  Rescue  Italian  Art,  and  a  grant  from  the 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation.  Stipends  will  be  given  in  accord  with  the  individual 
needs  of  the  approved  applicants  and  the  availability  of  funds.  The  maximum 
grant  will  be  no  higher  than  $27,500;  most  will  be  considerably  less. 

The  Committee  on  I  Tatti  Fellowships  is  composed  of  prominent  scholars  represent- 
ing the  various  fields  of  Italian  Renaissance  studies  who  meet  once  a  year  in  mid- 
winter. Decisions  are  announced  in  the  early  spring. 

Fellows  must  be  free  to  devote  full  time  to  study.  Fellowships  run  from  July  1, 
1988  to  June  30, 1989.  In  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  I  Tatti,  Fellows  contribute  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  Center's  scholarly  community  carrying  on  their  work 
here  on  a  sufficiently  frequent  and  regular  basis  throughout  the  academic  year  to 
be  fully  participating  members  of  I  Tatti.  Fellows  should  not  be  absent  for  protrac- 
ted periods  during  the  academic  year,  and  although  they  may  leave  Florence 
whenever  their  research  and  professional  commitments  require,  they  are  expected 
to  attend  monthly  Fellows'  meetings  and  many  of  the  lectures  on  the  yearly  program, 
and  to  be  prepared  on  some  of  these  occasions,  by  individual  or  collaborative 
reports,  to  demonstrate  the  progress  of  their  work  and  its  relation  to  the  interdis- 
ciplinary aims  of  the  Harvard  Center.  Each  Fellow  is  offered  a  place  to  study,  use  of 
the  Biblioteca  Berenson  and  Fototeca,  lunches  on  weekdays,  various  other  privileges 
of  membership  in  the  I  Tatti  community,  and  an  opportunity  to  meet  scholars  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  working  in  related  fields. 

Applicants  should  send  a  completed  application  form,  a  curriculum  vitae  and  a 
project  description  to  the  Director,  Professor  Louise  George  Clubb,  at  the  above 
address  to  ARRIVE  NO  LATER  THAN  NOVEMBER  1,  1987  and  duplicates  to 
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Professor  Lewis  Lockwood,  Harvard  University,  Music  Building,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138,  USA.  Candidates  should  ask  three  senior  scholars  familiar  with  their  work 
to  send  confidential  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Director  by  the  same  date 
with  duplicates  to  Professor  Lockwood. 

I  Tatti  also  offers  a  limited  number  of  non-stipendiary  fellowships  for  scholars 
working  in  Florence  on  Renaissance  subjects  with  support  from  other  sources. 
Non-stipendiary  Fellows  should  have  the  same  qualifications  and  will  have  the 
same  privileges  as  those  whose  stipends  are  derived  from  I  Tatti  funds.  Scholars 
interested  in  these  fellowships  should  apply  as  described  above.  APPLICATIONS 
TO  BE  RECEIVED  BY  NOVEMBER  1,  1987. 

The  Commissione per gli  Scambi  Culturalifra  I'ltalia  egli  Stati  Uniti  may  offer  an 
additional  I  Tatti  fellowship  available  to  Italian  citizens  not  residing  in  Florence. 
Those  interested  should  apply  directly  to  the  Commissione,  Via  Castelfidardo  8, 
00185  Rome,  by  November  1987,  or  may  request  application  forms  from  I  Tatti. 
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Macrobe  et  les  âmes  héroïques  (Rabelais, 
Quart  Livre,  chapitres  25  à  28) 


DIANE  DESROSIERS-BONIN 


Au  sortir  de  la  Tempête  en  mer,  Pantagruel  et  ses  compagnons  en  quête 
du  mot  de  la  Dive  Bouteille  font  escale  à  l'île  des  Macréons.  Les  insulaires 
et  le  "vieil  Macrobe"  les  accueillent.  L'édition  partielle  du  Quart  Livre 
publiée  en  1548  s'achève  sur  cette  rencontre.  Par  ailleurs,  l'édition  com- 
plète de  1 552'  donne  suite  au  récit  et  développe  non  seulement  ce  qui  nous 
semble  le  thème  central  des  chapitres  25  à  28  mais  aussi  une  problémati- 
que de  tout  premier  intérêt  à  la  Renaissance:  le  salut  de  l'homme  lié  à  l'ex- 
ercice des  vertus  civiles. 

Dans  ce  contexte,  le  recours  au  nom  de  Macrobe^  se  révèle  particulière- 
ment suggestif.^  En  effet,  ce  personnage  pourrait  évoquer  un  autre  Macrobe,'* 
écrivain  latin  du  I  Ve  siècle,  auteur  des  Saturnales  et  surtout  commentateur 
du  Songe  de  Scipion.  Ce  commentaire,  célèbre  tout  au  long  du  moyen  âge  et 
de  la  Renaissance,  avait  assuré  la  transmission  du  seul  fragment  connu  du 
De  republica  de  Cicéron.  Roger  Bacon  et  Pétrarque  avaient  vainement 
cherché  le  manuscrit  complet  de  ce  traité  que  l'on  croyait  perdu  ou,  selon 
l'intuition  de  Pierre  Ramus,  caché.^ 

Pendant  des  siècles,  on  ne  connut  donc  du  De  republica  que  le  sixième  et 
dernier  livre  commenté  par  Macrobius.  Si,  grâce  surtout  aux  travaux  de 
Schedler  et  de  Stahl,^  on  a  pu  apprécier  l'influence  de  Macrobius  au 
moyen  âge,  la  fortune  dont  il  jouit  à  la  Renaissance  demeure  encore 
aujourd'hui  très  peu  étudiée.  De  fait,  les  travaux  sur  le  sujet  sont  à  peu  près 
inexistants.''  Pourtant,  le  grand  nombre  d'éditions,  de  traductions  et  de 
commentaires,  publiés  au  XVIe  siècle,  témoigne  de  la  large  diffusion  de  cet 
ouvrage  dont  une  cinquantaine  de  manuscrits  nous  sont  parvenus.  De 
1472  à  1 597,  plus  d'une  trentaine  d'éditions  complètes  ou  partielles  parais- 
sent, dont  trois  à  Paris  chez  Josse  Bade  et  une  dizaine  à  Lyon  chez  Sébas- 
tien Gryphe.  En  1 538,  Jean  Colin  donne  une  traduction  française  du  Songe 
de  Scipion^  et,  en  1549,  Juan  de  Jarava  le  traduit  en  espagnol.  De  son  côté, 
Etienne  Dolet  imprime  en  1540  la  traduction  grecque  que  Théodore  Gaza 
avait  faite  du  Somnium  Scipionis  de  Cicéron.  Tant  à  Londres'^  qu'à  Paris,  les 
commentaires  abondent.  A  la  suite  de  Juan  Vives,  Ramus  commente  le 
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texte  et  en  1546  fait  imprimer  ses  commentaires  qu'il  réédite  en  1550  et 
dédie  au  cardinal  Charles  de  Lorraine.'"  Déjà  au  XVe  siècle.  François 
Villon  cite  Macrobius  dans  sa  Ballade  des  femmes  de  Paris  et  l'auteur  des 
Sarurnales  est.  parmi  les  écrivains  classiques,  celui  que  Pétrarque  cite  le 
plus  fréquemment." 

Alors  que  la  tradition  philosophique  avait  retenu  du  Commentaire  du 
Songe  de  Scipion  les  arguments  relatifs  à  l'immortalité  de  l'âme,  la  tradition 
littéraire  avait,  quant  à  elle,  récupéré  le  motif  du  songe.  On  n'a  ici  qu'à 
évoquer  le  fameux  Roman  de  la  Rose,^~  Piers  the  Plowman,  les  Contes  de  Can- 
terbury- ou  le  Songe  de  Pantagruel  de  François  Habert  sur  lequel  nous 
reviendrons  plus  loin.  Nous  verrons  que  Rabelais  exploite  une  autre- 
dimension,  négligée  quoique  capitale,  du  Songe  de  Scipion:  le  salut  que 
confère  la  virtus.^^ 

Or  les  commentateurs  de  l'oeuvre  de  Rabelais  ignorent  ou  taisent  ce 
possible  renvoi.'"*  Seul  M.A.  Screech  y  fait  allusion  pour  rejeter  aussitôt 
cette  référence  au  profit  de  la  définition  qu'en  aurait  donnée  Rabelais  dans 
la  Briepe declaration:  "Macrobe.  homme  de  longue  vie."'^  Pourtant,  que  ces 
annotations  soient  ou  non  de  la  main  de  Rabelais,  l'explication  qu'offre  la 
Briefve  declaration  n'exclut  pas  le  rapprochement  avec  Macrobius;  elle  lui 
donne  au  contraire  plus  de  poids.  En  effet,  lors  de  la  visite  de  l'île  des  Mac- 
réons,  l'attention  du  lecteur  est  constamment  sollicitée  par  le  caractère 
antique  des  lieux  et  des  habitants.  La  remarque  de  Panurge  "Macraeon.  en 
grec,  signifie  vieillart.  home  qui  a  des  ans  beaucoup"  {QL,  25)  et  les  gloses 
de  la  Briefve  declaration  mettent  en  évidence  cette  pérennité  qui  sied  aussi  à 
Macrobius  dont  les  oeuvres  avaient  traversé  dix  siècles  pour  parvenir  aux 
lettrés  de  la  Renaissance.'^ 

Par  ailleurs,  d'autres  indices  plus  probants  que  celui  d'une  semblable 
vétusté,  fondent  notre  rapprochement.  Premièrement,  Rabelais  connaît 
Macrobius  dont  il  cite  les  Saturnales}''  De  plus,  dès  la  première  apparition 
de  Macrobe  au  début  du  chapitre  25,  le  narrateur  précise  "(Ainsi  nom- 
moient  ilz  leur  maistre  eschevin)."  Se  fondant  sur  cette  spécification,  M.A. 
Screech  fait  du  nom  propre  "Macrobe"  un  appellatif  désignant  le  poste 
qu'occupe  le  magistrat  de  l'île  des  Macréons.'*  Il  interprète  ainsi  à  con- 
tresens la  formule  rabelaisienne;  car  il  s'agit  bien  d'un  véritable  nom  pro- 
pre comme  l'indique  l'omission  de  l'article  défini  dans  la  présentation  du 
prélat  de  l'île  des  Papimanes:  "Tant  grandes  feurent  leurs  exclamations 
que  Homenaz  y  accourut  (ainsi  appellent  ilz  leur  evesque)  ( . . .  ]  '\QL,  48). 
Ibutefois,  cette  précision  quant  à  la  fonction  politique  qu'assure  Macrobe 
n'est  pas  dénuée  d'intérêt.  D'abord,  ce  titre  diffère  de  ceux  que  le  narrateur 
attribue  aux  gouvernants  des  autres  îles:  "roy,"  "potestat,"  "gouverneur."  Il 
s'apparente  surtout  au  titre  de  v/r  consularis  sous  lequel  de  nombreuses 
éditions  du  Commentaire  du  Songe  de  Scipion  présentent  Ambrosius  Aurelius 
Theodosius  Macrobius.'"^  Rabelais  met  ainsi  la  puce  à  l'oreille  de  ses  lecteurs. 
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Enfin,  une  dernière  indication,  plus  déterminante,  renforce  le  rapproche- 
ment. Macrobe,  personnage  fictif  du  Quart  Livre,  intervient  dans  le  cadre 
d'une  thématique  qui  fait  écho  à  celle  du  Songe  de  Scipion:  l'immortalité 
qu'acquiert  le  héros  en  récompense  de  ses  actions  vertueuses  au  service  de 
la  res  publico. 

Dans  le  fragment  de  La  République  que  nous  a  conservé  Macrobius.  Scipion 
l'Alricain  apparaît  en  songe  à  son  petit-fils  adoptif.  Il  lui  prédit  sa  destinée 
terrestre  et,  pour  l'inciter  au  service  de  la  patrie,  lui  révèle  la  récompense 
réservée  à  ceux  qui  se  sont  dévoués  à  l'Etat:  la  jouissance  de  la  vie  éternelle 
{Somm.Scip.  3,1).^"  Scipion  le  Jeune,  désireux  de  rejoindre  dans  la  "Voie 
Lactée"  son  père  Paul  Emile  et  le  premier  Africain,  deux  héros  par  leur 
valeur  militaire  et  morale,  veut  alors  hâter  le  moment  de  sa  mort.  Mais  son 
grand-père  lui  rappelle  qu'il  doit  d'abord  exercer  son  âme  aux  plus  hautes 
activités:  celles  qui  contribuent  à  la  préservation,  à  la  prospérité  et  à  l'ac- 
croissementde  la  patrie  {Somm.Scip.  9.2).2'  11  l'exhorte  à  la  pratique  des  ver- 
tus civiles  qui  élèvent  l'homme  et  lui  ouvrent  le  chemin  de  la  béatitude 
éternelle.  Dans  son  commentaire,  Macrobius  infléchit  légèrement  cette 
priorité  de  l'activité  politique  sur  la  philosophie  en  consacrant  l'apothéose  • 
des  hommes  qui  ont  concilié  les  vertus  contemplatives  {virtutes exemplares) 
et  les  vertus  politiques  (virtutes politicae)  (Macrobius,  Comm.  1, 8, 12  et  II,  17. 
4-13). 

On  retrouve  donc  au  coeur  même  du  Songe  de  Scipion  les  principes  éthi- 
ques qui  doivent  guider  la  conduite  de  l'homme  dans  le  gouvernement  de 
la  république  et  assurer  son  séjour  parmi  les  Bienheureux.  Le  Songe 
s'achève  sur  la  démonstration  de  l'immortalité  de  l'âme,  empruntée  au 
Phèdre  de  Platon,  propos  qui  clôt  aussi  le  chapitre  27  du  Quart  Livre.  Sans 
parler  d'emprimts  ou  d'influences  directes,  on  ne  peut  éviter  de  remarquer 
certaines  similitudes  thématiques  entre  les  deux  textes.  Les  mêmes  motifs 
éthiques  prévalent  dans  la  tempête  en  mer,  l'escale  à  l'île  des  Macréons  et 
le  récit  des  morts  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay  et  du  Dieu  Pan.  Alors  que  la 
plupart  des  études  exploitent  la  dimension  théologique  de  ces  épisodes,'^ 
la  reconnaissance  de  l'homonymie  onomastique  et  les  résonnances  que 
trouve  dans  ces  pages  le  Songe  de  Scipion  suggèrent  plutôt  une  lecture 
éthique.^' 

Dès  le  début  du  Tiers  Livre.  Panurge,  las  de  la  guerre,  annonce  son  inten- 
tion de  se  marier  afin,  dit-il.  que  "cessent  les  armes"  et  qu'il  puisse  "un  an 
pour  le  moins,  respirer  de  l'art  militaire."  (7L,  7)  Toutefois,  les  doutes  qui 
l'assaillent  quant  à  la  fidélité  de  sa  future  épouse  ébranlent  sa  décision  et  le 
plongent  dans  une  profonde  perplexité.  Afin  de  résoudre  son  dilemme, 
Panurge  entreprend,  sur  le  conseil  de  ses  amis,  une  série  de  vaines  con- 
sultations qui  se  poursuivront  tout  au  long  du  T/VrvLnrt'.  A  l'issue  de  celles- 
ci.  il  décide  de  prendre  la  mer  pour  obtenir  le  mot  de  la  Dive  Bouteille.  Le 
Quart  Livre  relate  cette  navigation  ponctuée  d'escales  dans  diverses  îles. 
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La  tempête  qui  survient  au  cours  de  cette  pérégrination  confronte  les 
voyageurs  à  la  mort  et  dépeint  leurs  réactions  devant  ce  péril.  Déjà  le 
chapitre  précédent  avait  attiré  l'attention  du  lecteur  sur  les  circonstances 
entourant  le  trépas  du  géant  Bringuenarilles.  Son  étranglement  fatal,  avec 
un  morceau  de  beurre  frais,  avait  donné  lieu  à  une  longue  enumeration  de 
morts  étranges.  La  perspective  de  la  mort,  question  étroitement  liée  au 
salut  et  à  l'immortalité  de  lame,  constitue  le  motif  central  de  Tépisode.^'* 
C'est  ce  que  font  ressortir  les  doléances  répétées  de  Panurge,^^  sa  remarque 
au  pilote^*"  ainsi  que  les  propos  de  Gargantua  et  d'Epistémon  relatifs  à 
la  mort.^^ 

De  plus,  les  premières  lignes  du  chapitre  18  présentent  les  moyens  que 
Panurge  met  en  oeuvre  pour  assurer  le  salut  de  son  âme.  Peu  avant  que 
n'éclate  la  Tempête,  la  flotte  de  Pantagruel  croise  un  convoi  de  "neuf 
orques  chargées  de  moines"  en  route  pour  le  concile  de  Chésil.  Entrant  "en 
excès  de  joye,"  Panurge  salue  les  "beatz  pères,"  recommande  le  salut  de 
son  âme  à  leurs  prières  et  fait  jeter  en  leurs  navires  provisions  et  argent 
pour  les  âmes  des  trépassés.  Alors  que  Panurge  interprète  cette  rencontre 
comme  un  présage  de  bonne  fortune,  Pantagruel,  lui,  reste  "toutpensif  et 
melancholique"  {QL,  18).  Frère  Jean  s'enquiert  des  causes  d'une  "telle 
fascherie  non  acoustumée"  mais  la  question  reste  pendante  car  se  lève  un 
"tyrannicque  grain  et  fortunal  nouveau."  La  suite  de  cet  épisode  apportera 
une  réponse  aux  interrogations  de  Frère  Jean.  A  l'exemple  du  Songe  de  Scipion, 
elle  fera  ressortir  que  la  vertu  active  menée  en  fonction  du  bien  commun, 
s'avère  la  seule  voie  de  salut. 

Alors  que  la  tempête  fait  rage,  chacun  met  la  main  à  l'ouvrage  et  tous  les 
passagers  s'activent  pour  échapper  au  danger.  Seul  Panurge,  tremblant  de 
peur,  se  plaint,  se  morfond,  gémit  sur  son  sort  et  demeure  le  témoin  passif 
des  efforts  que  déploient  ses  compagnons: 

Pantagruel  [ . . .  ]  tenoit  Tarbre  fort  et  ferme.  Frère  Jan  s  estoit  mis  en  pour- 
poinct  pour  secourir  les  nauchiers.  Aussi  estoient  Epistemon,  Ponocrates 
et  les  aultres.  Panurge  restait  le  cul  sus  le  tillac.  pleurant  et  lamentar^t. 
(QL.  19) 

Rappelons  le  jugement  que,  dans  le  prologue  du  Tiers  Livre,  le  narrateur 
profère  à  l'endroit  des  oisifs: 

ay  imputé  à  honte  plus  que  mediocre  estre  veu  spectateur  ocieux  de  tant 
vaillans.  disers  et  chevalereux  personnaiges  ( . . .  ]  et  ne  me  esvertuer  de 
moy  mesmes  et  non  y  consommer  ce  rien,  mon  tout,  qui  me  restoit. 

Panurge  incite  même  les  membres  de  l'équipage  à  cesser  d'agir:  "Dea, 
beaulx  amys,  puys  que  surgir  ne  povons  à  bon  port,  mettons  nous  à  la  rade, 
je  ne  sçay  où.  Plongez  toutes  vos  ancres.  Soyons  hors  ce  dangier,  je  vous  en 
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prie.  Nostre  amé,  plongez  le  scandai  et  les  bolides,  de  grace."  {QL,  20)  Ses 
recommendations  ne  sont  en  fait  que  des  exhortations  à  Tinaction.^»  Son 
oisiveté  contraste  avec  l'ardeur  qui  anime  Frère  Jean.  Les  comportements 
qu'ils  adoptent  au  cours  de  l'orage  ne  sont  pas  sans  rappeler  ceux  des  pro- 
tagonistes de  l'attaque  du  clos  de  Seuille.^*^  Au  chapitre  23  du  Quart  Livre, 
Frère  Jean  remémore  le  sac  du  clos  de  Seuillé.  Avec  la  même  vaillance,  il 
avait  alors  secouru  la  vigne  et  combattu  les  pillards  de  Lerné  qui  comme 
Panurge  se  vouaient  à  tous  les  saints.  Celui-ci  réitère  d'ailleurs  leurs  sup- 
plications: "Confession!  Confession!  Confiîeor\  Misererel  In  manus^  {Gar- 
gantua, 25)  Quant  à  l'inertie  de  Panurge,  elle  évoque  la  passivité  des 
moines.  Le  souhait  qu'il  émet  au  plus  fort  de  la  tempête  renforce  ce 
parallèle:  "Pleust  à  la  digne  vertus  de  Dieu  que  à  heure  praesente  je  feusse 
dedans  le  clos  de  Seuillé  [ . . .  ]"  QL,  20). 

En  désespoir  de  cause,  Panurge  manifeste  le  désir  de  faire  son  testament. 
Frère  Jean  réplique  aussitôt:  "Vertus  Dieu!  parle  tu  de  testament  à  ceste 
heure  que  sommes  en  dangier,  et  qu'il  nous  convient  évertuer  ou  jamais 
plus?"  {QL,  19).  Répondant  à  la  même  requête,  Epistémon  reprend  cette 
formule  qui  deviendra  un  leitmotiv  dans  la  suite  du  récit.  Il  établit  alors 
une  comparaison  entre  la  nécessité  de  s'évertuer  pour  échapper  au  nauf- 
rage et  l'obligation  de  déployer  toutes  ses  énergies  au  combat.  Il  accentue 
ainsi  le  parallèle  entre  la  tempête,  ce  "tyrannicque  grain,"  et  laguerre, 
parallèle  que  laissaient  déjà  pressentir  les  réminiscences  du  sac  du  clos 
de  Seuillé: 

Faire  testament,  dist  Epistémon,  à  ceste  heure  qu'il  nous  convient  évertuer 
et  secourir  nostre  chorme  sus  poine  de  faire  naufraige.  me  semble  acte 
autant  importun  et  mal  à  propous  comme  celluy  des  Lances  pesades  et 
mignons  de  Caesar  entrant  en  Gaule,  les  quelz  se  amusoient  à  faire  tes- 
tamens  et  codicilles,  lamentoient  leurs  fortune,  pieuroient  l'absence  de 
leurs  femmes  et  amys  Romains,  lorsque,  par  nécessité,  leurs  convenoit 
courir  aux  armes  et  soy  évertuer  contre  Ariovistus  leur  ennemy.  {QL, 
21) 

A  l'issue  de  la  Tempête,  Epistémon  renouvelle  cette  comparaison  guerrière 
^"  en  citant  les  paroles  du  consul  C.  Flaminius  et  de  Caton  d'Utique:  "Par 
force  et  vertus  il  nous  convient  evader,  et  à  fil  d'espée  chemin  faire  par  le 
mylieu  des  ennemis."  {QL,  23) 

L'expression  "s'évertuer"  réapparaît  aussi  dans  les  propos  du  géant:  "Si, 
dist  Pantagruel,  paour  il  [Panurge]  a  eu  durant  ce  colle  horrible  et  périlleux 
fortunal,  pourveu  que  au  reste  il  sefeust  évertué,  je  ne  l'en  estime  un  pelet 
moins."  {QL,  22)  (C'est  nous  qui  soulignons.)  Epistémon  l'emploie  encore 
à  deux  reprises  dans  son  argumentation: 
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Pourtant,  icelluy  IDieu]  fault  incessamment  implorer,  invocquer,  prier, 
requérir,  supplier.  Mais  là  ne  fault  faire  but  et  bourne:  de  nostre  part,  convient 
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pareillement  nous  évertuer,  et.  comme  diet  le  Sainct  Envoyé,  estrc  coopera- 
teurs  avecques  luy.  (...)  En  veiglant.  tavaillant  |sic|..vov  évertuant,  toutes 
choses  succèdent  à  souhhayt  et  bon  port.  (QL,  23)  (C'est  nous  qui 
soulignons.) 

Le  verbe  "s'évertuer"  constitue  donc  le  mot-clé  de  l'épisode.  De  plus,  il 
appert  qu'outre  les  connotations  religieuses  qu'on  lui  prête,  le  mot  "s'ésver- 
tuer"  ressortit  à  l'activité  civile  (guerre,  bien  commun  de  la  cité)  impliquant 
l'exercice  d'une  vertu  toute  pratique.  Il  fait  référence  à  l'action  vertueuse 
que  l'homme  doit  mener  dans  la  conduite  des  affaires  humaines,  au  rôle 
décisif  qu'il  doit  assumer.  Ce  leitmotiv  fait  écho  aux  conseils  que  Scipion 
l'Africain  prodigue  à  son  petit-fils  {Somm.  Scip.  2. 23-24;  2, 31-33).  "S'évertuer" 
doit  donc  être  entendu  comme  l'application  des  vertus  que  Mac  robius 
énumère  dans  son  Commentaire:  prudence,  justice,  force  et  tempérance-" 
{Comm,  I,  1.8;  1.  8). 

Tant  dans  le  Songe  de  Scipion  que  dans  le  récit  de  la  Tempête,  ces  vertus 
cardinales  se  révèlent  la  condition  du  salut,  dans  la  double  acception  de  ce 
terme.  Au  sens  propre,  les  navigateurs,  en  s'évertuant.  échappent  à  la 
morte.  Au  sens  figuré,  le  préalable  requis  pour  que  l'âme,  après  la  mort, 
accède  dans  l'audelà  à  un  état  de  félicité  éternelle  réside  aussi  dans  cet 
acte.^2  L'escale  à  l'île  des  Macréons  mettra  en  relief  l'ambivalence  de  ce 
terme,  pierre  de  touche  de  l'immortalité. 

L'orage  passé,  l'équipage  a  survécu  au  péril  du  naufrage.  Pantagruel 
annonce  que  la  terre  est  en  vue  et  bientôt  Epistémon  s'écrie:  "Haye,  haye.  je 
voy  terre,  je  voy  port,  je  voy  grand  nombre  de  gens  sus  le  havre."  {QL,  22) 
Les  Macréons  vont  à  la  rencontre  des  voyageurs  qui  débarquent  enfin 
dans  l'île  oîi  Macrobe  les  accueille.  La  conversation  s'engage  et  les  dis- 
cussions portent  sur  la  mort  des  Démons  et  des  Héros  exemplifiée  par  le 
souvenir  du  décès  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay.  La  structure  de  ce  deuxième 
épisode  actualise  en  fait  une  métaphore  empruntée  à  Plutarque  {Du  génie 
deSocrate,  5930  ^t  développée  dans  le  chapitre  21  du  Tiers  Livre.  Ce  passage 
précédait  la  consultation  du  vieux  poète  Raminagrobis,  à  l'article  de  la 
mort.  Dans  ce  texte,  les  marins  et  les  voyageurs  "dedans  leurs  naufz  en 
haulte  mer"  s'apparentent  aux  passagers  de  la  Thalamège.  Ils  sont  com- 
parés aux  humains  qui  s'avancent  parmi  "les  troubles  et  sollicitudes 
terrienes."  Lorsqu'ils  approchent  du  havre,  les  gens  les  reçoivent  par  des 
gestes  et  des  paroles,  comme  les  Macréons  l'avaient  fait  à  l'égard  de  la  com- 
pagnie pantagruéline.  De  la  même  façon,  "les  Anges,  les  Heroes,  les  bons 
Daemons"  accueillent  "les  humains  prochains  de  mort,  comme  de  port 
tresceur  et  salutaire,  port  de  repous  et  de  tranquilité."  {TL,  21)  Dans  les 
deux  textes,  suit  la  même  allusion  au  décès  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay.  Micro- 
cosme de  l'escale  à  l'île  des  Macréons.  ce  passage  du  Tiers  Livre  confirme  la 
double  signification  du  salut  dont  nous  avons  fait  état  précédemment. 
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Ainsi,  alors  que  le  premier  volet  de  la  trilogie  (la  Tempête)  démontrait 
que  le  seul  chemin  pouvant  conduire  au  salut,  ici-bas  et  dans  l'au-delà, 
était  de  s  évertuer,  le  deuxième  épisode  en  fournit  le  modèle.  En  effet,  dans 
les  chapitres  26  et  27  du  Quart  Livre,  le  rappel  de  la  mort  du  seigneur  de 
Langey  illustre  cette  thèse  exposée  dans  le  Songe  de  Scipion. 

Peu  après  son  arrivée  dans  Tîle,  Pantagruel  s  enquiert  auprès  du  vieux 
Macrobe  des  causes  de  la  tempête.  Celui-ci  explique  qu'au  moment  de  la 
mort  des  Daimons  et  des  Héros  (ces  termes  étant  presque  synonymes)  sur- 
viennent des  désordres  naturels: 

Au  trespas  d'un  chascun  d'iceulx,  ordinairement  oyons  nous  par  la  forest 
grandes  et  pitoyables  lamentations,  et  voyons  en  terre  pestes,  vimeres  et 
afflictions;  en  l'air,  troublemens  et  ténèbres;  en  mer,  tempeste  et  fortunal. 
{QL,  26) 

Pantagruel  confirme  la  véracité  des  dires  de  Macrobe  mais  il  précise  que  la 
"discession"  des  âmes  nobles  et  insignes  s'accompagne  de  troubles  d'ordre 
civil:  "lamentations  des  peuples,  mutations  des  religions,  transpors  des 
Royaulmes,  et  eversions  des  Republicques."  {QL,  26)  Epistémon  appuie 
ces  propos  en  donnant  une  première  fois  l'exemple  du  "decés  du  preux  et 
docte  chevalier  Guillaume  du  Bellay  [...]."  {QL,  26)  Il  insiste  sur  le  rôle 
politique  de  ce  serviteur  de  l'Etat"  et  y  reviendra  au  chapitre  suivant.  Pan- 
tagruel renchérit  en  évoquant  son  antithèse:  Hérode  qui  avait  usé  d'ar- 
tifices frauduleux  afin  de  laisser  croire  aux  étrangers  qu'à  son  trépas,  fin 
d'un  règne  tyrannique,  quelqu'âme  héroïque  était  décédée.  Puis  il  cite 
Néron  et  Tibère. 

C'est  donc  l'exercice  du  bon  et  juste  gouvernement  de  l'homme  et  de  la 
cité  qui  rend  les  âmes  "nobles,  précieuses  et  Hroïcques."  Guillaume  du 
Bellay  accède  à  ce  rang  par  les  qualités  éthiques  qu'il  a  manifestées  au 
cours  de  son  existence.  Pantagruel  accentue  cette  idée  en  faisant  de  ces 
âmes  les  réceptacles  de  tout  savoir  "touchant  le  bien  et  utilité  publicque  ou 
privée"  {QL,  27).  Une  question  de  Frère  Jean  amène  enfin  Pantagruel  à 
conclure  que  toutes  les  âmes  intellectives  sont  immortelles.  Ce  deuxième 
épisode  se  termine  donc,  à  l'instar  du  Songe  de  Scipion,  sur  l'affirmation  de 
l'immortalité  de  l'âme.  Les  chapitres  25, 26  et  27  tendent  à  faire  valoir  que 
les  hommes  de  bien,  parmi  lesquels  se  range  le  docte  et  preux  Chevalier  de 
Langey,  garantissent  leur  propre  salut  en  contribuant  par  leurs  actions 
vertueuses  à  celui  de  la  patrie,  ainsi  que  l'invoque  le  premier  Africain  pour 
raffermir  la  volonté  du  jeune  Scipion. 

Dans  le  dernier  volet  de  ce  triptyque,  soit  le  chapitre  28  du  Quart  Livre, 
Pantagruel  narre  une  histoire  concernant  le  "trespas  des  Heroes."  Il  relate 
l'annonce  de  la  mort  du  Dieu  Pan  dans  lequel  il  reconnaît  le  "grand  Ser- 
vateur  des  fidèles."  Ce  chapitre  a  fait  couler  beaucoup  d'encre.^**  Parmi  les 
multiples  sources  d'inspiration  relevées  par  les  commentateurs,  un  texte, 
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le  Songe  de  Pantagruel  de  François  Habert,  offre,  dans  la  perspective  que 
nous  avons  développée  jusqu'à  maintenant,  un  intérêt  tout  particulier.  En 
premier  lieu,  la  préfiguration  du  Christ  sous  les  traits  de  Pan,  le  grand 
Dieu,  se  trouve  également  dans  ce  poème  publié  en  1542."  Mais,  fait  plus 
notable  encore,  cet  écrit  présente  de  nombreux  points  de  ressemblance 
avec  le  Songe  de  Scipion}^ 

Le  texte  de  Habert  emprunte  d'abord  la  même  structure  narrative.  Les 
deux  récits  s'ouvrent  sur  un  banquet.  Le  souvenir  des  discussions  imprègne 
si  fortement  l'esprit  du  personnagenarrateur  que,  la  nuit  venue,  Pantagruel 
voit  apparaître  en  rêve  son  père  Gargantua.  Cette  brève  introduction  du 
Songe  de  Pantagruel  mime  la  courte  mise  en  scène  du  fragment  de  Mac- 
robius.  Gargantua  indique  à  son  fils  le  sentier  où  il  doit  cheminer  afin  que 
son  âme  parvienne  "droict  es  cieulx":  il  doit  se  consacrer  ici-bas  à  la  tâche 
du  berger  {Songe  de  Pantagruel,  v.  215-216)  et  veiller  sur  le  troupeau  du 
grand  Dieu  Pan.  Puis  intervient  un  troisième  personnage,  Panurge,  qui 
s'éclipse  bientôt,  comme  dans  le  Songe  de  Scipion  l'apparition  de  Paul 
Emile  ne  constituait  qu'un  interlude.  Les  similitudes  que  présentent  les 
deux  songes  sont  frappantes.  Malgré  ses  colorations  évangéliques,  le  con- 
tenu du  Songe  de  Pantagruel  partage  la  visée  protreptique  du  Songe  de  Scipion 
et  rejoint  l'apologie  rabelaisienne  de  l'Homme  engagé  sur  la  voie  de  la  vir- 
tus. L'auteur  du  Quart  Livre  ne  devait  certes  pas  ignorer  l'existence  de  ce 
texte  qui  met  en  présence  trois  personnages  empruntés  à  la  geste  de 
Rabelais." 

Le  témoignage  que  nous  livre  Pantagruel,  dans  le  chapitre  28  du  Quart 
Livre,  fonctionne,  nous  semble-t-il,  comme  la  confirmation  "exemplaire" 
des  propos  tenus  à  l'endroit  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay.  La  mort  des  héros  et, 
a  fortiori,  celle  du  Christ,  parangon  de  toutes  vertus,  s'accompagnent  de 
prodiges  par  lesquels  les  cieux  manifestent  aux  hommes  l'envol  de  ces 
âmes.  Le  chapitre  28couronne  la  trilogie  par  la  mention  du  modèle  idéal: 
l'archétype  du  dieu  fait  homme  qui,  assurant  son  salut  et  sa  propre  immor- 
talité par  la  mort,  assure  ultimement  celui  de  toute  l'humanité. 

La  logique  de  l'enchaînement  des  trois  épisodes  suit  une  progression 
ascendante.  Au  cours  de  la  Tempête,  tous  les  voyageurs  s'évertuent  pour 
échapper  au  naufrage,  à  l'exception  de  Panurge  qui,  rappelons-le,  ne  veut 
plus  aller  en  guerre  et  s'adonne  à  l'économie  mercantile  du  salut.  Pan- 
tagruel, Epistémon  et  Frère  Jean  se  portent  au  secours  des  marins  et  les 
hommes  parviennent  finalement  sains  et  saufs  à  l'île  des  Macréons,  havre 
de  salut,  séjour  des  Héros  et  des  Daimons.  Le  deuxième  épisode  met  de 
l'avant  les  "fins"  d'une  âme  héroïque  "tant  nécessaire  à  la  gloire  et  à  la  pro- 
tection de  la  France."  L'exemple  de  la  mort  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  ce 
héros,  ce  semi-dieu,  fait  ressortir  que  la  finalité  de  l'homme  dans  l'au-delà 
est  déterminée  par  sa  participation  à  la  respublica.  Son  aspiration  est  certes 
individuelle  mais  toute  empreinte  d'un  humanisme  civique.  Le  passage 
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final  constitue  le  dernier  palier  de  cette  ascension.  Il  fournit  l'exemple-type 
du  "Sauveur."  La  mort  du  Christ,  évoquée  dans  ces  pages,  complémerite  la 
théorie  du  salut  que  se  méritent  les  héros  par  la  pratique  des  vertus  civiles. 
Elle  ouvre  à  l'activité  vertueuse  un  champ  de  réalisation  plus  large  que  le 
seul  domaine  politique. 

Ce  triptyque  pose  donc,  avec  une  particulière  intensité  éthique,  le  problème 
du  salut  et  celui  des  moyens  qui  doivent  être  mis  en  oeuvre  pour  l'assurer. 
Syncrétique,  la  pensée  rabelaisienne  allie  à  un  synergisme  évident  l'idée 
centrale  de  la  virtus  antique  sur  laquelle  doit  se  fonder  la  collaboration  de 
l'homme  aux  desseins  divins.  L'inscription  du  nom  de  Macrobe  au  coeur 
de  cette  trilogie  et  les  résonnances  éthiques  qu'y  trouve  le  Songe  de  Scipion 
justifient,  à  notre  avis,  cette  synthèse. 
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Notes 

1  Nous  utilisons  les  éditions  suivantes  des  oeuvres  de  François  Rabelais:  Gargantua,  éd.  R. 
Calder  et  MA.  Screech  (Genève-Paris:  Droz-Minard,  1970);  Le  Tiers  Livre,  éd.  M.A  Screech 
(Paris-Genève:  Droz,  1964);  Le  Quart  Livre,  éd.  R.  Marichal  (Genève:  Droz,  1947). 

2  On  compte  sept  occurrences  du  nom  "Macrobe"  dans  les  chapitres  étudiés:  QL,  chap.  25,  p.  127 
(2)  et  p.  128  (1);  titre  du  chap.  26  (1);  chap.  26,  p.  129  (1);  chap.  27,  p.  132  (1)  et  p.  135  (1). 

3  Je  suis  tout  particulièrement  reconnaissante  au  Professeur  GuyH.  Allard  qui  a  porté  ce  renvoi 
à  mon  attention. 

4  Afin  d'éviter  toute  ambiguïté,  nous  emploierons  "Macrobius"  pour  désigner  l'auteur  des  Sorwr- 
nales  et  "Macrobe"  lorsqu'il  sera  question  du  personnage  fictif  du  Quart  Livre. 

5  J.H.M.  Salmon,  "Cicero  and  Tacitus  in  Sixteenth-Century  France,"  The  American  Historical 
Review,  85  (1980),  316.  Angelo  Mai  devait  découvrir  le  reste  de  l'ouvrage  en  1820. 

6  Macrobius,  Commentary  on  the  Dream  ofScipio,  translated  withan  introduction  and  notes  by 
W.H.  Stahl,  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1952);  W.H.  Stahl,  "Dominant  Traditions 
in  Early  Medieval  Latin  Science,"  75/5  50(1959),  95- 124;  P.M.  SchedleT,Die  Philosophie  des  Mac- 
robius und  ihr  Einjluss  aufdie  Wissenschaft  des  christlichen  Mittelalters  (Miinster,  1916);  P.  Cour- 
celle,  "La  postérité  chrétienne  du  Songe  de  Scipion,"  Revue  des  études  latines  36  (  1 958),  205-234;  E. 
Jeauneau,  "Macrobe,  source  du  platonisme  chartrain,"  Studi Medievali  I  (1960),  3-24;  H.  Silvestre, 
"Note  sur  la  survie  de  Macrobe  au  moyen  âge,"  Classica  et  mediaevalia  24  (1963),  1 70- 1 80;  J.  Fla- 
mant, Macrobe  et  le  néo-platonisme  latin,  à  la  fin  du  LVe  siècle  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977). 

7  On  s'est  surtout  intéressé  à  l'influence  de  Macrobe  sur  la  littérature  espagnole:  D.  Baker- 
Smith,  "Juan  Vives  and  the  Somnium  Scipionis,"  in  Classical  Influences  on  European  Culture  A.D. 
15001700  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1976),  pp.  239-244;  L.J.  Swift,  ''Somnium 
Vivis  y  el  Sueno  deEspicion,"  in  Homenaje a  Luis  Vives  (Madrid,  1977),  pp.  89-1 12;  M.D.  McGaha, 
"The  Influence  of  Macrobius  on  Cervantes,"  Revue  de  littérature  comparée  4  (1979),  462-469. 
Quant  à  C.R.  Ligota,  il  propose  une  analyse  comparative  de  la  conception  du  soleil  chez  Mac- 
robe et  quelques  penseurs  italiens:  Ficin,  Palmieri,  etc.,  voir  "L'influence  de  Macrobe  pendant 
la  Renaissance,"  inLe  soleil  à  la  Renaissance.  Sciences  et  mythes  (Bruxelles-Paris:  Presses  univer- 
sitaires de  Bruxelles-Presses  universitaires  de  France,  1965),  pp.  463-482. 

8  Jean  Co\\n,Le  songe  de  Scipio,  extraict  du  sixiesme  livre  de  la  République  de  M.T.  Cicero  (Paris, 

1538),  14  ff 

9  Florentius  Volusenus,  Scholia  Seu  Commentariorum  Epitome  in  Scipionis  Somnium  (Londres: 
Robert  Redman,(1534]). 
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10  Somnium  Scipionis.  exsexto  Ubro  de  republka  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis.  Petri  Rami  Veromandue praelec- 
lionibus  explicatum  (Paris,  1546);  Scipionis  Somnium.  ex  sexto  M.  T.  Ciceronis  de  republica,  P.R. 
Praelectionibus  explicatum.  secunda  editio  (Paris:  M.  David,  1550),  74  p.. 

11  Concernant  l'influence  de  Macrobius  sur  Pétrarque,  voir  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  Pétrarque  et 
l'humanisme,  t.  II  (Paris:  Honoré  Champion,  1965),  p.  103. 

12  Guillaume  de  Lorris  et  Jean  de  Meun,  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  éd.  F.  Lecoy  (Paris:  Champion, 
1966).  II,  6-10.  Sur  l'utilisation  du  Songe  dans  le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  voir  E.  Langlois.  Origines  et 
sources  du  Roman  de  la  Rose  (Paris,  1891). 

13  Au  mot  "vertu"  lourd  de  connotations  moralisatrices,  nous  préférons  substituer  le  terme  "v/>- 
tus"  dont  Macrobius  établit  la  nomenclature  dans  son  Commentaire  (1,8). 

14  Les  divers  éditeurs  des  textes  rabelaisiens  (A.  Lefranc,  J.  Boulenger,  R.  Marichal,  G.  Demer- 
son)  renvoient  simplement  le  lecteur  à  la  définition  de  la  Briefve  declaration.  Aucun  d'eux  ne 
mentionne  la  référence  possible  à  Macrobius. 

15  M.A.  Screech,  "The  Death  of  Pan  and  the  Death  of  Heroes  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Rabelais.  A 
Study  in  Syncretism," 5///?  17  (1955),48,  n.l.  Dans  son  Rabelais  (London:  Duckworth,  1979),  il 
passe  sous  silence  cette  allusion  et  n'a  plus  la  même  certitude  quant  à  la  paternité  de  la  Briefve 
declaration.  Il  écrit  à  la  page  369de  son  ouvrage:  "Whoever  compiled  the  Briefve  declaration 

16  C'est  du  moins  l'impression  qui  se  dégage  à  la  lecture  de  la  page-titre  de  plusieurs  éditions  du 
Commentaire  du  Songe  de  Scipion  publiées  au  XVIe  siècle:  Macrobii  Ambrosii  Aurelii  Theodosii 
In  Somnium  Scipionis,  Lib.  II.  Saturnaliorum,  Lib.  VII.  Ex  varijs,  ac  vetustissimis  codicibus 
recogniti,  &  aucti.  Lugduni.  Apud  Seb.  Gryphium.  (1542,  1548,  1550).  (C'est  nous  qui  sou- 
lignons.) 

17  A  la  fin  du  chapitre  3  du  Gargantua.  Le  nom  de  Macrobius  apparaît  aussi  dans  le  chapitre  42b 
du  Cinquiesme  Livre.  Par  ailleurs,  l'auteur  de  la  Briefve  declaration  connaît  le  Songe  de  Scipion 
dont  il  mentionne  le  titre  dans  la  définition  des  "Catadupes  du  Nil,"  p.  279. 

18  M.A.  Screech,  Rabelais,  p.  352. 

19  Macrobii  aurelii  theodosii  vin  consularis.  In  Somnium  Scipionis  Libri  II,  Saturnaliorum  Libri 
VII.  Nunc  denuo  recogniti  &  multis  in  locis  aucti . . .  Lugduni,  Seb.  Gryphium,  1538.  (C'est 
nous  qui  soulignons.)  Dans  son  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  française  du  XVIe  siècle,  E.  Huguet 
donne  sous  l'entrée  "consul"  le  synonyme  "échevin"  et  précise  que  ce  titre  s'applique  aux 
magistrats  des  villes  antiques. 

20  "Sed  quo  sis,  Africane,  alacrior  ad  tutandam  rem  publicam,  sic  habeto:  omnibus  qui  patriam 
conservaverint  adiuverint  auxerint,  certum  esse  in  caelo  definitum  locum  ubi  beati  aevo  sem- 
piterno  fraantuT."  Ambrosii  Theodosii  Macrobii  Commentarii  in  Somnium  Scipionis,  éd.  J.  Willis 
(Leipzig:  Teubner.  1963).  II,  157. 

21  "Hanc  tu  exerce  optimis  in  rebus,  sunt  autem  optimae  curae  de  salute  patriae."  Ibid.,  p. 
163. 

22  M.A.  Screech  a  bien  fait  voir  les  implications  théologiques  de  la  tempête  dans  son  Rabelais,  p. 
345  et  dans  "L'Evangélisme  de  Rabelais.  Aspects  de  la  satire  religieuse  au  XVIe  siècle,"  ER  II 
(1959),  43.  Comme  le  note  Cholakian  dans  "A  Reexamination  of  the  Tempest  Scene  in  the 
Quart  Livre,"Fré'A7c/7  5rM^/>5  21  (1967),  1041 10  et  surtout  p.  105,  il  est  certain  que  l'épisode  de  la 
tempête  n'est  pas  étranger  aux  querelles  qui  opposaient  les  théologiens  de  l'époque  sur  les  pro- 
blèmes du  libre  arbitre  et  de  la  grâce  divine.  Mais  contrairement  à  ces  études  qui  confinent  le 
propos  à  des  considérations  théologiques,  il  nous  semble  que  des  préoccupations  éthiques 
traversent  l'ensemble  de  ces  chapitres  et  en  fondent  l'articulation  centrale. 

23  II  faut  veiller  à  ne  pas  confondre  éthique  et  morale  religieuse.  L'éthique,  au  sens  o  nous  l'enten- 
dons, désigne  toute  espèce  d'agir  humain  subordonné  au  bien  commun. 

24  Dans  le  songe  de  Scipion,  dès  son  apparition,  le  premier  Africain  annonce  au  héros  le  moment 
de  sa  mort  et  les  conditions  de  son  salut  {Somm.Scip.,1,  2-3). 

25  "Je  naye.  je  naye,  je  meurs.  Bonne  gens,  je  naye."  (QL,  18);  "Estoit  ce  icy  que  de  périr  nous  estoit 
praedestiné?  Holos,  bonnes  gens,  je  naye,  je  meurs  Consummatum  est.  C'est  faict  de  moy." 
{QL,  19). 
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26  "[...]  nous  sommes  doncques  continuellement  à  deux  doigtz  près  de  la  mort"  {QL,  23). 

27  "Ores,  si  chose  est  en  ceste  vie  à  craindre,  après  loffense  deDieu,  je  ne  veulx  dire  que  soit  la 
mort.  Je  ne  veulx  entrer  en  la  dispute  de  Socrates  et  des  Academicques:  mort  n'estre  de  soy 
maulvaise,  mort  n'estre  de  soy  à  craindre.  Je  diz  ceste  espèce  de  mort  par  naufraige  estre,  ou 
rien  n'estre  à  craindre.  Car,  comme  est  la  sentence  de  Homère,  chose  griefve,  abhorrente  et 
denatu  rée  est  périr  en  mer."  (QL,  22);  "Je  consydere  que  si  vrayement  mourir  est  (comme  est)  de 
nécessité  fatale  et  inevitable,  en  telle  ou  telle  heure,  en  telle  ou  telle  façon  mourir  est  en  la 
saincte  volunté  de  Dieu."  (QL,  23). 

28  R.  Cholakian  a  mis  en  lumière  cet  aspect  du  comportement  de  Panurge.  Cf.  op.cit.,  p.  106. 

29  M.A.  Screech  dans  "L'Evangélisme  de  Rabelais.  Aspects  de  la  satire  religieuse  au  XVIe  siècle," 
p.  42  de  même  que  D.  Coleman,  dans  "Rabelais:  two  versions  of  the  "Storm  at  Sea"  Episode," 
French  Studies,  23  (1969),  118,  ont  relevé  le  parallélisme  de  ces  deux  épisodes. 

30  Comme  le  souligne  G.  Demerson  à  propos  des  comparaisons  animales  (Rabelais  [Paris: 
Balland,  1986],  p.  28  et  p.  141),  les  métaphores  ne  sont  jamais  innocentes  chez  Rabelais. 

31  Panurge  mentionnait  ces  quatre  vertus  cardinales  dans  l'Eloge  des  dettes  du  Tiers  Livre 
(TL,  2). 

32  Nous  verrons  dans  un  article  ultérieur  que  l'au-delà  métaphysique  intéresse  moins  Rabelais 
que  les  moyens  mis  en  oeuvre  pour  y  accéder. 

33  "[ . . .  1  lequel  vivant,  France  estoit  en  telle  félicité  que  tout  le  monde  avoit  sus  elle  envie,  tout  le 
monde  se  y  rallioit,  tout  le  monde  la  redoubtoit.  Soubdain  après  son  trespas,  elle  a  esté  en  mes- 
pris  de  tout  le  monde  bien  longuement."  (QL,  26). 

34  Notons,  entre  autres,  la  remarquable  contribution  de  M.A.  Screech  à  l'intelligence  théologique 
de  cet  épisode:  "The  Death  of  Pan  and  the  Death  of  Heroes  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Rabelais.  A 
Study  in  Syncretism,"  pp.  36-55;  A.J.  Krailsheimer  a  aussi  consacré  plusieurs  articles  à  ce 
chapitre:  "Rabelais  and  the  Pan  Legend," French  Studies  2  (1948),  158-161  ;  "Rabelais  et  Postel," 
BHR  13  (1951),  187-190;  "The  Significance  of  the  Pan  Legend  in  Rabelais  Thought,"  Modem 
Language  Review  56  (1961). 

35  Ont  signalé  cette  correspondance  textuelle:  A.  Hulubei,  dans  L'£]g/ogM^ en  Fra«ceaMAT7^wc/e 
(1515-1589),  (Paris,  1938),  note  3,  p.  237  et  M.A.  Screech  dans  "The  Death  of  Pan  and  the  Death 
of  Heroes  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Rabelais.  A  Study  in  Syncretism,"  p.  46  ainsi  qu'à  la  page  359 
de  son  Rabelais. 

36  Dans  l'introduction  de  sa  récente  édition  du  Songe  de  Pantagruel  (pp.  112-115),  J.  Lewis  trace 
quelques  parallèles  entre  ces  deux  textes.  Voir  François  Habert,  Le  Songe  de  Pantagruel, 
published  with  an  introduction  by  John  Lewis,  ER  18  (1985)  103-162. 

37  A.  Lefranc  a  mis  en  relief  l'influence  du  Songe  de  Pantagruel  sur  le  Tiers  Livre  de  Rabelais.  Voir 
Les  oeuvres  de  Francois  Rabelais, édition  critique  publiée  sous  la  direction  d'Abel  Lefranc  (Paris, 
1912-1931),  vol.  V,  pp.  LVII-LXIV,  et  J.  Lewis,  op.  cit..  Introduction,  pp.  115-1 18. 
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(countless  literary  historians  have  set  out  to  identify  the  authorial  voice  in 
the  Heptaméron  with  one  of  the  devisants}  To  embark  on  such  a  search  is  of 
course  to  risk  negating  the  diegetic  authority  of  the  other  nine  story-tellers 
and  to  forget  that  Marguerite  de  Navarre  is,  after  all,  the  creative  force 
behind  all  of  the  devisants? 

How  then  is  the  reader  to  react  to  the  polyphony  of  meanings  resulting 
from  the  various  narrative  levels?^  Can  one  distinguish  the  authorial  voice 
from  the  plurality  of  narrative  voices?  Should  one  attribute  the  same 
diegetic  authority  to  all  the  narrative  voices  present  in  diegetic  (frame)  and 
metadiegetic  (inscribed  tales)  levels  of  the  text?  What  is  the  relationship  of 
the  events  and  discourse  of  the  frame  to  the  same  elements  in  the  tales? 
And  finally,  to  quote  Mary  Jacobus,  "is  there  a  woman  in  [the]  text?""* 
These  questions  are  central  to  the  dynamic  structure  of  the  Heptaméron. 

In  The  Narrative  Act,  Susan  Sniader  Lanser  provides  a  model  for  probing 
some  of  these  questions  and  for  evaluating  the  various  narrative  levels  and 
levels  of  authority  in  the  text.  To  begin  with,  one  voice  presents  itself  to  the 
reader  -  the  textual  voice,  shaped  by  the  conventions  of  language  which  in 
turn  reflect  the  values  of  the  community.^ 

The  first  component  of  textual  voice  confronting  the  reader  as  he  or  she 
picks  up  a  work  and  opens  the  cover  is  the  extrafictional  authorial  voice 
"whose  presence  accounts,  for  example,  for  organizing,  titling,  and  intro- 
ducing the  fictional  work"  (Lanser,  p.  122). 

In  the  case  of  the  Heptaméron,  the  critical  reader  has  a  minimum  of 
extrafictional  material  with  which  to  reconstruct  the  surface  elements  of 
the  extrafictional  voice.  All  the  editions,  with  the  exception  of  the  incom- 
plete and  oddly  assembled  first  edition  of  Pierre  Boaistuau  (1558),  attribute 
the  work,  variously  entitled  L  Heptaméron  des  Nouvelles,  Contes  et  nouvelles. 
Les  Nouvelles  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Reyne/reine  de  Navarre.  At  a  time 
when  the  expected  norm  was  certainly  male  authorship,  it  is  significant 
that  her  name  appeared  in  open,  undisguised  form  on  the  title  page,  a  fac- 
tor whose  effect  on  the  reader,  Renaissance  or  modem,  will  be  discussed 
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below.  The  modern  reader  who  uses  the  edition  of  Michel  François  finds 
only  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  on  the  title  page.  Just  the  word 
L'Heptaméron  appears  without  reference  to  the  genre  to  which  the  work 
belongs.  For  the  Renaissance  reader,  the  extra  fictional  voice  sets  expec- 
tations of  genre  by  mentioning  nouvelles  in  the  title.  Furthermore,  explicit 
mention  of  Marguerite's  family,  the  Valois,  could  only  have  increased  the 
diegetic  authority  of  the  author  in  terms  of  her  proximity  to  the  royal  court, 
whose  events  she  recounts  within  the  primary  (diegetic)  and  secondary 
(metadiegetic)  levels  of  the  work.  Qualificative  adjectives,  "très  illustre  et 
très  excellente."  appearing  in  the  Claude  Gruget  edition  of  1559  and  re- 
produced repeatedlythroughout  the  sixteenth  century,  only  serve  to  en- 
hance the  authority  of  the  extrafictional  voice.^ 

A  paucity  of  other  explicit  signs  of  the  extrafictional  voice-epigraphs, 
chapter  titles,  postface  -  leads  the  reader  to  infer  a  degree  of  self-effacement 
on  the  part  of  the  authorial  voice,  an  inference  that  will  be  reinforced  by  the 
restraint  of  the  primary  narrative  voice.  Yet  even  the  few  bits  of  informa- 
tion incite  the  reader  to  begin  constructing  an  image  of  the  textually- 
encoded  author.' 

In  the  Heptaméron,  the  prologue  functions  as  the  entry  into  the  diegetic 
narrative  world,  the  frame  story  or  first  narrative  level  as  defined  by 
Genette  and  further  elucidated  by  Bal.*^  It  is  here  that  our  analysis  of  the 
narrative  voice  begins.  In  formulating  her  poetics  of  point  of  view,  Lanser 
examines  the  voice  of  the  public  narrator  and  the  voice  of  the  private 
narrator,  as  well  as  the  voices  of  the  focalizers.  characters  through  whom 
the  narrative  events  are  viewed,  from  the  standpoint  of  status,  contact, 
and  stance.  v 

Chief  among  the  concerns  of  status  in  the  instance  of  the  public  narrator, 
as  judged  by  the  reader,  are  the  questions  of  authorial  equivalence,  rep- 
resentation of  voice,  privilege,  reference,  and  social  identity  (Lanser.  pp.  147- 
1 74).  The  public  narrator  narrates  directly  to  the  extrafictional  audience  at 
the  primary  narrative  level.  Since  the  question  of  social  identity  (gender, 
race,  class)  affects  the  other  concerns,  let  us  begin  by  considering  the  effect 
of  gender  on  the  diegetic  authority  of  the  public  narrator  in  the  Hepta- 
méron. 

Lanser  posits,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  that  the  "unmarked  case"  for  writ- 
ing and  narration  is  the  male  voice.  An  anonymous  work  or  a  work 
designated  with  only  the  initials  of  the  author  will  be  presumed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  male,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Since  even  the  most 
naive  reader  brings  his  or  her  cultural  values  and  expectations  to  the  read- 
ing process,  the  "noted  presence"  of  a  female  extrafictional  voice  perceived 
on  the  title  page  necessarily  affects  the  reader  s  reception  and  processing  of 
the  text  (Lanser,  p.  167).  Furthermore,  once  the  reader  has  noted  the  female 
extrafictional  voice,  unless  there  are  signs  to  the  contrary,  he  or  she  will 
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assign  a  female  gender  to  the  narrative  voice.  While  nothing  prevents  the 
woman  author  from  assuming  a  male  narrative  voice,  "the  convential  case 
is  one  of  homogeneity  between  the  extrafictional  and  the  public  narrative 
voice." 

There  is  a  strong  argument  for  equating  the  public  narrator  with  the  tex- 
tual author  in  the  Heptaméron.  No  distinct  identifier  separates  the  two,  nor 
is  the  public  narrator  "fleshed  out"  in  the  manner  of  Alcofrybas  Nasier  in 
Rabelais's  work. 

If  we  attribute  the  social  stature  of  the  extrafictional  voice  to  the  public 
narrator  of  the  Heptaméron,  a  female  member  of  France's  royal  family, 
there  is  a  corresponding  effect  on  two  elements  of  narrative  status.  The 
reader  is  more  likely  to  believe  the  narrator's  claim  for  historical  accuracy, 
for  she  has  been  admirably  placed  to  record  the  actions  of  the  noble  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  cast  of  characters.**  One  is  apt  to  credither 
with  a  heightened  diegetic  authority  -  based  on  her  closeness  to  the  events 
she  is  recording  -  as  well  as  with  an  enhanced  mimetic  authority,  for  her 
stature  inspires  a  feeling  of  honesty,  reliability,  and  competence  in  the 
reader. 

The  final  question  of  narrative  status  involves  representation  and  privi- 
lege. Homodiegesis  refers  to  a  narrative  in  which  the  narrator  is  involved 
as  a  character.  Heterodiegesis  concerns  an  act  of  narration  in  which  the 
narrator  is  outside  the  story  world.'"  Although  Marguerite's  public  narrator 
recounts  the  prologue  in  the  first  person:  "Ma  fin  n'est  de  vous  declarer  la 
scituation  ne  la  vertu  desdits  baings,  mais  seullement  de  racompter  ce  qui 
sert  A  la  matière  que  je  veulx  escripre"  {Heptaméron,  p.l),  she  is  not  a 
character  in  the  story.  The  privilege  of  the  public  narrator  is  one  of  omnis- 
cience. Not  involved  as  actant  in  the  story,  she  has  access  to  the  characters' 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  second  determinant  of  narrative  voice  concerns  the  modes  of  con- 
tact between  narrative  voice  and  audience.  Building  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween covert  and  overt  narrative  techniques  outlined  by  Seymour  Chatman, 
Lanser  establishes  a  series  of  axes  along  which  elements  of  narrative  con- 
tact are  to  be  evaluated  (Lanser,  pp.  174- 182): 

direct  indirect 

overt  covert 

narrative 

self-  narrative 

consciousness  unconsciousness 

confidence  uncertainty 

deference  ~ contempt 

formality  informality 
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The  public  narrator  of  the //é'/7/aw^ro«  lies  somewhere  to  the  right  of  the  i 
extreme  pole  of  overt  narration.  The  extreme  pole  represents  the  constant 
dialogue  between  narrator  and  audience  characteristic  of  the  prologues  of 
Rabelais  or  the  tales  of  Bonaventure  Des  Périers."  The  public  narrator  of 
the  Heptaméron  uses  restraint  in  evoking  the  reader's  presence  in  the  pro- 
logue, but  she  addresses  herself  directly  to  her  inscribed  readers  or  narratees 
on  several  occasions:  once  as  she  explains  her  objective  (p.  1 ,  cited  above),  i 
farther  on  to  introduce  the  devisants  (p.3),  and  again  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  prologue  to  assure  the  inscribed  reader  of  the  beauty  of  the  setting,  the 
meadow  where  the  stories  will  be  recounted  (p.  10). 

The  narrative  techniques  used  in  the  prologue  are  not  entirely  typical  of 
those  used  by  public  and  private  narrators  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  bulk 
of  the  prologue  consists  of  a  summary  of  events,  subsequent  to  the  action. 
The  summary  of  story  events  is  characteristic  of  overt  narration. '^  The 
narrator  does  recreate  thedialogue  between  devisants,  but  summary  far 
exceeds  dialogue  in  the  prologue. 

When  the  public  narrator  returns  at  the  end  of  each  tale  to  transmit  the 
discussion  to  the  extrafictional  audience,  she  recreates  the  conversations 
in  direct,  tagged  speech,  and  thus  gives  the  appearance  of  faithfully  trans- 
mitting the  dialogue.  Instances  of  indirect  discourse,  where  the  public 
narrator  reports  the  words  of  the  devisants,  are  rare.  She  intervenes  infre- 
quently to  add  a  note  of  clarification  or  transition.  There  is  virtually  no  dif- 
ference between  the  story  time  and  the  time  of  narration  in  the  conversations 
framing  the  tales.  The  public  narrator  only  reverts  to  summary  at  the  end 
of  each  day  to  recount  how  the  story  tellers  pass  the  evening. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  gradual  diminishment  of  direct  narrative  con- 
tact with  the  public  or  primary  narrator,  the  implied  reader  has  very  scant 
information  with  which  to  build  up  the  narrator's  image.  It  is  present  in  the 
text  but  so  restrained  as  to  inhibit  the  process  of  "rounding  out."  In  con- 
trast, the  frequent  "prise  de  parole"  by  the  private  narrators  or  devisants, 
both  as  second-degree  narrators  at  the  metadiegetic  level  and  actants  at  the 
diegetic  level,  facilitates  the  process  of  constructing  an  image  of  each 
story  teller. 

Other  considerations  concerning  the  modes  of  contact  between  the 
narrator  and  audience  involve  the  degree  of  narrative  selfconsciousness, 
confidence,  deference,  and  familiarity  with  the  implied  reader.  Much  as  in 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  the  public  and  private  narrators  of  the  Z/^/?- 
taméron  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  narrative  process.  Narration  is  per- 
ceived as  a  means  of  preserving  good  health  and  recovering  from  the 
human  losses  of  the  fiood.  Parlamente  urges  Dame  Oisille  to  propose  a 
means  of  biding  their  time  lest  they  remain  "en  dangier  de  demeurer 
malade"  (p.7).  Worse  still,  Longarine  adds,  they  may  remain  depressed  by 
the  events:  "fascheuses,  qui  est  maladie  incurable."  Without  some  light- 
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hearted  diversion.  Ennasuite  assures  them,  they  will  not  survive  the  morrow: 
"...  nous  serions  mortes  le  lendemain." 

The  concept  of  narration  as  a  life-giving  force  is  central  to  the  structure 
of  the  work.  Not  presented  as  an  isolated  notion,  the  homology  of  storytelling 
and  life  receives  reinforcement  by  various  voices  and  forms  the  basis  for 
narrative  activity  in  the  HeptaméronP  References  to  the  positive  effects  of 
narration  recur  throughout  the  work  but  are  not  highlighted  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  prologue.'"* 

The  narrator's  posture  of  narrating,  confident  as  opposed  to  uncertain, 
has  its  roots  in  the  salutory  function  of  the  narrative  act.  The  public 
narrator's  deliberate,  straightforward  tone  reinforces  the  characters'  avowed 
confidence  in  storytelling.  As  the  primary  narrative  voice  approaches  the 
implied  reader  with  a  degree  of  polite  deference,  it  establishes  a  degree  of 
relative  equality  between  speaker  and  listener.  It  is  a  voice  that  is  neither 
extremely  formal  nor  excessively  intimate. 

There  corresponds  to  the  public  narrator  a  public  narratee.  "atextual 
construct  of  the  audience  or  readership"  (Lanser,  p.  1 79).  Indications  of  the 
"particularizing  social  and  physical  aspects"  of  the  public  narratee  are 
scarce  in  the  Heptaméron}^  Reference  to  Boccaccio,  made  directly  to  the 
public  narratee  and  not  to  the  secondary  narratees,  the  storytellers,  indi- 
cates that  the  narratee  is  familiar  with  Boccaccio,  and  consequently, 
slightly  above  the  degree  zero  narratee  defined  by  Prince  and  Powowarczyk 
as  unaware  of  other  texts.  Only  the  refined  style  of  the  public  narrator 
would  lead  us  to  deduce  that  the  social  milieu  of  the  narratee  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  devisants.  The  scant  reference  to  an  audience  in  a  totally 
undefined  spatial-temporal  location  suggests  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
degree  zero  narratee. 

Stance,  or  the  speaker's  relationship  to  the  message,  is  the  last  of  the 
three  categories  to  be  analyzed  in  the  evaluation  of  the  public  narrator 
(Lanser,  p.  92).  Stance  can  be  viewed  along  four  different  planes:  the 
phraseological,  the  spatio-temporal,  the  psychological,  and  the  ideologi- 
cal, of  which  Lanser  views  the  last  two  to  be  the  most  significant  (Lanser.  p. 
184).'^  Because  of  the  greater  visibility  of  the  private  or  secondary  narrators 
in  the  work  itself  and  the  filtering  of  the  public  narrator's  stance  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  devisants,  we  shall  first  view  stance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  secondary  narrators,  and  then  try  to  draw  some  conclusions 
about  the  primary  narrative  stance. 

The  dual  role  of  the  storytellers  as  both  narrators  and  actants  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  individualized  and  to  take  an  active  role  in  the 
narration  and  the  reception  of  the  metadiegetic  discourse.  Their  distance 
from  the  extrafictional  voice  and  their  individualized  status  necessarily 
subordinates  their  diegetic  authority  to  that  of  the  public  narrator,  but  their 
mimetic  authority  -  proximity  to  the  events  they  are  narrating,  reliability. 
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and  competence  as  narrators  -  is  equal  to  that  of  the  public  narrator.  Like 
her.  they  are  direct,  overt  narrators  whose  narrative  audience,  made  up  o\ 
other  storytellers,  is  far  more  involved  in  constructing  the  textual  meaning. 

A  significant  cause  for  ambiguity  in  reconstructing  the  textual  voice  oi 
XheHeptaméron,  and  from  there  the  authorial  voice,  comes  from  the  diver*] 
gent  narrative  voices  in  the  text.  Let  us  view  the  four  planes  determining 
the  stance  of  private  narrators  in  the  hopes  of  defining  convergence  and 
divergence  of  first-  and  secondlevel  narrative  voice. 

The  first  plane  concerns  the  phraseological  plane  or  what  Genette  refers 
to  as  mode  du  récit  or  discursive  mood.*^  Marguerite's  narrators  use  all  the 
moods  available  to  them  on  the  spectrum,  from  "pure  narration"  (diegesis) 
at  one  pole,  where  all  speech  is  filtered  through  the  voice  of  the  narrator,  to 
dialogue  (mimesis),  where  the  words  are  uttered  by  the  characters  without 
narrative  intervention."*  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  another  study.  Marguerite 
draws  upon  narration,  psychonarration,  indirect  discourse,  interior  mon- 
ologue, direct  speech,  and  written  letters  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  her 
contemporary  Bonaventure  Des  Périers,  who  generally  restricts  himself  to 
narrated  discourse,  indirect  and  direct  speech  (dialogue).''*  In  the  interest 
ofrecreating  psychological  struggle,  the  narrative  voice  in  the  Heptaméron 
blends  with  the  voice  of  the  character  in  psychonarration,  where  the 
narrator  remains  effaced  while  reporting  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
characters,  or  fades  away  entirely  so  that  the  character  can  speak  or  relate 
his  or  her  inner  thoughts.^** 

To  see  how  the  narrator  combines  moods,  let  us  examine  the  twenty- 
third  tale,  the  story  of  the  Franciscan  who,  after  warning  the  gentleman  in 
whose  home  he  is  a  guest  that  it  is  too  soon  to  resume  conjugal  relations 
with  his  wife,  enters  the  wife's  chamber  and  sleeps  with  her.  The  tale  begins 
with  the  omniscient,  extradiegetic  narrator,  Oisille,  relating  the  events:  the 
gentleman's  blind  faith  in  Franciscan  virtue,  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
how  the  birth  has  strengthened  the  love  of  the  couple.  As  if  to  emphasize 
the  gentleman's  naive  faith  in  the  Franciscans,  the  narrator  yields  the  floor 
to  him  when  he  asks  in  direct,  tagged  speech  if  it  is  a  sin  to  sleep  with  his 
wife  so  soon  after  childbirth.  The  priest  responds  in  direct,  tagged  speech 
that  it  is  indeed  a  grave  sin,  but  the  narrator  introduces  the  dialogue  with 
an  ironic  portrait  of  the  "beau  pere,  qui  avoit  la  contenance  et  la  parolle 
toute  contraire  A  son  cueur"  (p.  1 87).  Other  ironie  epithets,  the  word  "frater" 
applied  as  he  is  burning  with  desire  for  the  wife,  are  reminders  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  biased  narrator  rather  hostile  to  religious  hypocrisy.  Dramatic 
moments  of  the  rmY  are  rendered  in  direct  speech:  the  chiding  words  of  the 
woman  to  the  monk  whom  she  presumes  to  be  her  husband  and  the  words 
exchanged  between  husband  and  wife  when  they  discover  the  monk's  ruse. 
Indirect  speech  and  narrated  speech  help  advance  the  plot,  but  it  is  the  use 
of  psychonarration  -  the  fusion  of  narrative  voice  with  the  consciousness 
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of  the  character  -  which  renders  the  despair  of  the  new  mother  most 
immediate.  The  reader  is  conscious  of  the  narrative  presence  but  perceives 
also  the  words  and  mind  of  the  persona: 

La  damoyselle  demeura  seulle  en  son  lict,  n'ayant  auprès  d'elle  conseil  ne 
consolation,  que  son  petit  enfant  de  nouveau  né.  Considérant  le  cas  hor- 
rible et  merveilleux  qui  luy  estoit  advenu,  sans  excuser  son  ignorance,  se 
reputa  comme  coulpable  et  la  plus  malheureuse  du  monde,  (p.  190) 

The  effacement  of  the  narrator  is  such  that  one  perceives  the  words  "hor- 
rible," "merveilleux,"  and  "la  plus  malheureuse  du  monde"  to  be  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  young  women  rather  than  those  of  a  mediating  narrator. 

Dorrit  Cohn  believes  that  there  are  times  when  psychonarration,  although 
not  as  close  to  the  mimetic  pole  of  the  spectrum  as  to  the  diegetic,  is  more 
effective  than  direct  or  indirect  discourse  in  terms  of  the  narrator's  super- 
ior knowledge  of  the  character  s  inner  life  and  his  or  her  superior  ability  to 
present  and  assess  the  character  s  state  of  mind.^'  The  example  of  Oisille's 
discreet  mediation  of  the  young  woman's  despair  illustrates  theimpact  of 
psychonarration  on  the  reader. 

In  a  single  tale,  we  have  seen  how  the  narrative  voice  changes  from 
omniscient  and  ironic,  a  stance  that  creates  distance  between  the  monk 
and  the  reader,  to  subtle  and  effaced,  allowing  the  reader  to  have  access  to 
the  immediacy  of  the  mother's  grief.  The  dynamics  of  the  narrative  voice 
lie  in  the  rapid  shifts  from  one  mood  to  another,  as  when  the  narrator  cuts 
short  the  above  passage  involving  psychonarration  to  point  out  the  defi- 
ciencies inherent  in  Franciscan  teaching: 

Et  alors,  elle,  qui  n'avoit  jamais  aprins  des  Cordeliers,  sinon  la  confiance 
des  bonnes  oeuvres,  la  satisfaction  des  péchez  par  austérité  de  vie.  jeusnes 
et  disciplines,  qui  du  tout  ignorait  la  grace  donnée  par  nostre  bon  Dieu  par 
le  mérite  de  son  Filz.  la  remiss  on  des  péchez  par  son  sang  ....  se  trouva  si 
troublée  . . .  qu'elle  estima  la  mort  trop  plus  heureuse  que  sa  vie.  (pp.  190- 
191) 

Here,  the  rapid  enumeration  of  theological  concepts  is  not  within  the  grasp 
of  the  young  mother,  as  the  narrator  tells  us,  and  so  represents  the  intru- 
sion of  a  narrator  whose  concern  for  doctrine  and  false  doctrine  is  evident 
throughout  the  work. 

The  discussion  of  phraseological  stance  brings  us  close  to  the  spatial 
and  temporal  stance  of  the  narrator.  Perhaps  because  of  the  brevity  char- 
acteristic of  the  genre,  the  narrator's  spatial  stance  limits  itself  in  general  to 
the  midpoint  on  the  spectrum  of  possibilities.  The  narrator's  stance  begins 
from  outside  the  tale,  where  there  is  a  brief  reference  to  geographic  loca- 
tion and  some  mention  of  the  social  standing  and  family  connections  of 
the  protagonists.  Not  really  the  detailed  panoramic  overview  characteristic 
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of  the  nineteenth-century  French  novel,  the  situating  of  the  tale  does  serve 
as  an  overview  permitting  a  glimpse  of  character  traits,  past  or  present.^^ 
Once  the  narrative  action  begins,  the  narrative  voice  approaches  the  scene 
and  occupies  a  "free,  wandering  ordination"  enabling  him  or  her  to  move 
freely  about  the  scene.  As  the  narrative  tension  builds  in  scenes  of  physical 
or  psychological  conflict,  the  narrator's  spatial  stance  assumes  suc- 
cessively the  ordination  of  the  characters  in  conflict.  This  last  stance,  shift- 
ing from  character  to  character,  allows  the  narrator  to  reveal  the  thoughts 
and  perceptions  of  the  personae.  Located  at  mid-spectrum,  free,  these  two 
stances,  free,  wandering  and  shifting,  do  not  limit  the  spatial  ordination  in 
the  manner  of  a  stance  fixed  on  a  single  character.  Marguerite  does  not 
make  use  of  fixed  ordination. 

The  seventy-first  tale  provides  a  lively  example  of  shifting  ordination.  A 
husband  whose  wife  is  dying  seeks  consolation  at  the  side  of  his  maid.  The 
narrative  voice  assumes  first  the  husband's  ordination  as  he  addresses  the 
maid:  "M'amye. . . .  Regarde  comme  j'ay  le  visaige  froid,  approche  tes 
joues  des  myennes,  pour  les  me  rechaulfer"  (p.423).  The  narrator  shifts 
from  the  man's  stance,  as  he  caresses  the  maid,  to  the  maid's  stance  as  she 
begins  to  feeluneasy:  "...  il  luy  mist  la  main  au  tetin,  dont  elle  cuyda  faire 

quelque  difficulté "A  third  shift  occurs  as  the  narrator  assumes  the 

spatial  ordination  of  the  man's  dying  wife,  "qui  n'a  voit  compaignye  que  de 
la  croix  et  l'eau  benoiste, . . .  commencea,  avecq  sa  faible  voix,  de  crier  le 
plus  hault  qu'elle  peut:  'Ha!ha!ha!  je  ne  suis  pas  encore  morte!'"  The  rapid 
shifting,  combined  with  the  narrator's  ironic  commentary  about  the  holy 
water,  produces  a  dynamic  quality  which  the  situation  alone  could  not 
provide. 

As  for  temporal  stance,  both  primary  and  secondary  narrators'  insis- 
tence on  the  historicity  of  their  narrative  enterprise  precludes  variation 
from  the  posterior  view.  While  we  may  assume  that  the  narrating  instance 
of  the  frame  is  less  remote  than  that  of  the  second-level  narration,  the 
narrative  voice  clearly  and  repeatedly  encourages  the  reader  to  grant 
greater  diegetic  authority  to  the  devisants  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
narrating  "véritables  histoires."  A  degree  of  remoteness  between  narrated 
event  and  narrating  instance  results  from  the  overemphasis  of  historical 
referentiality. 

The  secondary  narrators,  in  contrast  to  the  primary  narrator,  are  able  to 
offset  this  remoteness  by  recreating  the  most  important  narrative  events  in 
scenes  instead  of  summary.  By  creating  a  semblance  of  equality  between 
the  duration  of  the  narrative  event  and  the  narrating  instance,  the  event 
seems  more  immediate.^^  This  is  not  to  say  that  summary  -  where  the  dura- 
tion of  the  narrated  event  far  exceeds  that  of  the  telling  -  does  not  exist  on 
the  secondary  level  of  narration,  but  the  moments  of  crisis  are  depicted  in 
scenes  where  direct  discourse  and  scenic  notation  slow  down  the  narrative 
pace. 
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The  temporal  element  of  duration  may  serve  to  reveal  the  psychological 

or  ideological  stance  of  the  narrator.  We  need  only  consider  the  scenes  in 
which  feminine  courage  is  pitted  against  male  aggression.  The  tale  of 
Soeur  Marie  Heroet  (Tale  22)  and  the  tale  of  the  ferrywoman  (Tale  5),  the 
tale  of  the  bourgeoise  FranÇoyse,  who  refuses  to  give  in  to  the  advances  of  a 
nobleman  (Tale  42),  all  incorporate  scenes  in  which  the  woman  speaks  up 
in  direct  discourse  to  defend  her  virtue.  The  narrators  turn  to  scenes  to 
reenact  the  quarrels  between  abusive  figures  of  power  and  their  subor- 
dinates. The  story  of  Rolandine  (Tale  21)  and  the  story  of  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Florence  (Tale  12)  include  scenes  where  the  eloquence  of  the 
wronged  subordinate  contrasts  the  angry,  self-serving  posture  of  the 
superior. 

An  analysis  of  psychological  stance  of  the  narrator  reveals  his  or  her 
attachment  to  the  individual  characters,  whether  or  not  they  are  viewed 
from  within  or  from  without,  how  deeply  the  narrator  probes  their  con- 
sciousness, and  whether  or  not  the  narrator  approves  of  them.  Within  the 
first-level  narration,  including  frame  story  and  commentaries,  there  is . 
marked  evidence  of  gender  bias.  Simontault  introduces  the  first  tale  by 
proclaiming  the  unkind  treatment  he  has  suffered  from  women: 

Mes  dames,  j'ay  esté  si  mal  recompensé  de  mes  longs  services,  que  pour  me 
venger  d'amour  et  de  celle  quim'est  si  cruelle,  je  mectray  peine  de  faire  ung 
recueil  de  tous  les  mauvais  tours  que  les  femmes  ont  faict  aux  pauvres 
hommes,  et  si  ne  diray  rien  que  pure  vérité.  (pl  1) 

Hircan  openly  sides  with  the  male  characters  even  in  tales  where  the 
behavior  of  the  male  character  is  reprehensible.  Parlamente  laments  the 
lack  of  virtuous  males:  "...  mais  estre  homme  de  bien  envers  les  dames, 
garder  leur  honneur  et  conscience,  je  croy  que  de  ce  temps  ne  s'en  trouveroit 
point  jusques  A  ung"(p-260).  When  Hircan  offers  a  story  depicting  the 
"bons  sens  d'un  mary  et  la  fragilité  d'une  femme"  (pp.259-260),  Longarine 
counters  with  a  tale  portraying  male  weakness:  "Si  est-ce  que,  suyvant  la 
fragilité  des  hommes  qui  s'ennuyent  de  manger  bon  pain,  il  fut  amoureux 
d'une  mestayere  qu'il  avoit"  (p.270). 

From  the  perspective  of  literary  history,  the  reader  may  interpret  the  ten- 
sion between  male  and  female  as  an  echo  of  the  intertextual  world  of  the 
"Querelle  des  Femmes."  From  the  point  of  view  of  narrative,  the  psy- 
chological stance  of  the  narrator,  his  or  her  affinity  for  one  character  and 
distance  from  another,  shapes  the  depiction  of  characters  and  the  narra- 
tion of  events.  To  determine  how  gender  affects  psychological  stance,  let  us 
compare  two  tales.  Tales  38  and  39,  both  recounting  a  woman's  reaction  to 
her  husband's  infidelity.  Dagoucin  and  Longarine  set  out  to  praise  fem- 
inine virtue,  defined  as  "la  patience  de  vertu"  (p.266).  We  shall  examine 
both,  the  first  narrated  by  Dagoucin  and  the  second  by  Longarine,  in  the 
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light  of  the  narrator's  involvement:  how  much  information  is  provided 
about  each  character,  how  the  characters  are  viewed,  and  whether  or  not 
they  meet  with  the  narrator's  approval.^" 

Both  tales  begin  with  a  flattering  portrait  of  the  wife.  Dagoucin  describes 
Madame  de  Loué  as  "tant  saige  et  vertueuse  qu'elle  estoit  aymée  et  estimée 
de  tous  ses  voisins"(p.266)  Longarine  speaks  of  the  bourgeoise  de  Tours  as 
"une  bourgeoise  belle  et  honneste,  laquelle  pour  ses  vertuz  estoit  non 
seullement  aymée,  mais  craincte  et  estimée  de  son  mary"  (p.270).  Events 
and  characters  are  viewed  from  the  narrator's  perspective  in  nonfocalized 
narration  with  occasional  moments  of  variable,  internal  focalization, 
where  the  reader  perceives  the  action  or  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  of  the  characters.^' 

Having  praised  Madame  de  Loué,  Dagoucin  shifts  the  emphasis  to  the 
activities  of  the  husband:  how  he  has  entrusted  the  management  of  finan- 
cial and  material  affairs  to  the  wife  and  how  things  have  prospered.  While 
ostensibly  the  agent  of  their  good  fortune.  Madam  de  Loué  loses  textual 
visibility  to  her  husband's  initiative: 

Ayant  vescu  ainsy  longuement  avecq  son  mary,  duquel  elle  porta  plusieurs 
beaulx  enfans,  la  félicité,  A  laquelle  succède  tousjours  son  contraire,  com- 
mencea  A  se  diminuer,  pource  que  son  mary,  trouvant  Thonneste  repos 
insupportable,  l'abandonna  pour  chercher  sontravail.  Et  print  une  cous- 
tume,  que  aussy  tost  que  sa  femme  estoit  endormye,  se  levoit  d'auprès  d'elle 
et  ne  retournoit  qu'il  ne  fust  prés  du  matin,  (p. 266) 

The  syntax  of  the  sentence,  of  which  the  wife  is  the  unnamed  subject, 
reduces  her  to  the  status  of  object  or  patient,  effected  by  her  husband's 
stressed  initiative.  Up  to  this  point  in  the  narration  of  feminine  virtue,  we 
know  as  much  about  the  husband  as  about  the  wife. 

The  narrator's  inclination  to  cast  the  wife  in  a  passive  role  continues  as 
he  recounts  her  reaction  to  the  husband's  infidelity.  Jealousy  consumes 
her  to  the  point  that  she  neglects  household  affairs,  her  family,  and  her 
own  person.  Detail  after  detail  stresses  her  negligence  and  inability  to  cope 
with  the  loss  of  her  husband's  love.  At  this  point,  a  more  sympathetic 
narrator  might  choose  to  probe  her  feelings,  to  provide  an  analysis  of  what 
Lanser  refers  to  as  "preverbalized  processes":  thoughts  and  unexpressed 
perceptions.  The  narrator  does  not  communicate  her  thoughts,  and  so  we 
get  no  more  than  a  surface  vision  of  her  limited  to  her  actions.  Only  a  kind 
word  from  a  relation  succeeds  in  turning  her  from  negligence  to  action  for 
the  sake  of  her  children. 

The  narrator  falls  short  of  his  goal  of  praising  feminine  patience  for 
several  reasons.  To  begin  with,  her  efforts  to  correct  her  husband's  behavior 
are  rather  curious.  In  her  first  attempt-doubtless  too  indirect  to  hit  home  - 
she  presents  him  with  a  washbasin  to  cleanse  himself.  The  second  effort  is 
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direct  in  the  extreme.  As  she  sets  fire  to  his  bed,  she  speaks  up  in  direct, 
unmediated  speech  for  the  first  time  in  the  tale:  "Au  feu!  Au  feu!"  Her 
desire  to  harm  her  husband  is  contradicted  by  her  efforts  to  warn  him  in 
time  to  flee  the  fire. 

The  narrator  s  portrait  of  the  wife  and  her  attempts  to  reform  her  hus- 
band fail  to  inspire  admiration.  The  absence  of  subjective  elements  of 
approval,  empathy,  or  pity  suggests  a  certain  distance  between  the  narrator 
Dagoucin  and  the  woman  whose  praises  he  has  vowed  to  sing.  With  the 
exception  of  her  final  speech,  in  which  she  attempts  to  justify  her  actions, 
she  remains  mute.  Dagoucin  reports  her  actions  and  few  words.  By  placing 
himself  between  the  reader  and  the  character,  he  creates  a  filter  through 
which  passes  a  minimum  of  information  in  no  way  sufficient  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  wisdom  or  efficacy  of  her  actions. 

The  husband  continues  to  play  an  equal  role  in  the  narrating  instance. 
The  narrator  applies  some  negative  epithets  to  the  husband;  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "honteux  et  marry,"  but  Dagoucin  refrains  from  overtly  de- 
nouncing the  man's  behavior.  The  words  "sale"  and  "orde"  are  reserved  for 
the  maid.  In  the  end,  the  husband,  "bien  ayse  d  en  eschapper  A  si  bon  compte," 
enjoys  the  happiness  that  the  woman's  long-suffering  has  made  possible. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  Dagoucin  could  choose  to  praise  the  woman, 
but  instead  he  speaks  of  the  value  of  winning  the  husband's  affection  "par 
patience  et  longue  attente."  The  women  devisants  reproach  the  narrator's 
bias  in  failing  to  show  thehusband  unworthy  of  the  woman's  efforts  at 
reform.  The  women  agree  that  a  husband  must  merit  the  patient  long- 
suffering  of  his  wife.  Their  conclusion  represents  an  absence,  a  missing 
element,  in  the  original  narration.  Hircan's  statement  that  women  aban- 
don their  love  at  the  first  misstep  of  their  mate  fails  to  repair  Dagoucin's 
omission,  for  the  husband's  adultery  in  the  tale  is  repeated  over  a  long 
period. 

Longarine's  portrait  of  the  bourgeoise  of  Tours  presents  from  the  start  a 
deeper  vision  of  the  woman's  qualities.  While  the  tale  is  shorter,  the  quan- 
tity of  information  provided  about  her  physical  and  moral  qualities,  her 
thoughts  and  deeds,  creates  a  more  rounded  portrait  and  suggests  a  greater 
affinity  between  the  narrator  and  the  character  she  is  describing.  The  fact 
that  the  narrator  follows  closely  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  woman 
accounts  for  the  greater  depth  of  vision.  We  see  the  woman's  concern  for 
the  health  of  her  husband  when  he  returns  cold  and  sniffling  from  his  mis- 
tress's house.  The  wife  takes  pity  on  the  miserable  surroundings  of  the  mis- 
tress and  sends  for  furnishings  to  brighten  the  interior  of  the  bedroom. 

The  wife  is  clearly  the  initiator,  the  agent  of  the  narrative  action,  and  the 
husband  the  receiver.  Even  when  the  focus  of  narration  shifts  to  the  hus- 
band, he  is  portrayed  as  the  recipient  of  his  wife's  generosity,  and  her 
generosity  overshadows  his  portrait: 
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Luy  (le  mari),  voiant  la  grande  bonté  de  sa  femme,  que,  pour  tant  de 
mauvais  tours  qu'il  luy  avoit  faicts,  lui  rendoit  tant  de  biens,  estimant  sa 
faulte  aussy  grande  que  l'honneste  tour  que  sa  femme  luy  avoit  faict;  et 
après  avoir  donné  argent  A  sa  mestayere, . . .  s'en  retourna  A  sa  femme,  A 
laquelle  il  confessa  la  debte.  (p.271) 

The  narrator's  overt  expression  of  approval  for  the  woman's  action,  stated 
above,  only  reinforces  the  affinity  between  narrator  and  protagonist  per- 
ceived by  the  reader  and  evident  in  the  quantity  of  character  indices, 
thoughts,  and  actions  recounted  by  the  narrator.  In  the  previous  tale, 
narrated  by  Dagoucin,  the  narrator's  affinity  for  the  female  character  is 
less  apparent,  since  he  tells  us  as  much  about  the  husband  as  about  the 
wife.  His  concern  is  the  mutual  happiness  of  the  couple  rather  than  the  vir- 
tuous action  of  the  wife. 

The  above  analysis  serves  to  illustrate  just  how  an  aspect  of  status,  in  this 
case  gender,  may  affect  the  narrator's  psychological  stance  and  inform  the 
narrative  process.  Gender  need  not  impede  the  development  of  a  deep 
affinity  between  a  male  narrator  and  a  female  protagonist.  Geburon's 
dynamic  portrait  of  Soeur  Marie  Heroet,  in  which  he  offers  a  deep  vision  of 
her  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  provides  a  succession  of  passages 
where  she  not  only  speaks  up  but  reduces  the  lecherous  priest  to  speech- 
lessness by  her  strength  and  wit.  His  portrait  of  the  ferrywoman  is  another 
example  of  his  affinity  with  a  female  character. 

The  affinity  of  narrators  for  characters  along  gender  lines  is  best  dis- 
played along  a  spectrum.  Parlamente,  both  by  the  nature  ofthe  stories  she 
recounts  and  by  her  overt  commentaries,  occupies  the  pole  of  affinity  for 
female  characters.  Hircan,  whose  stories  and  explicit  commentaries  show 
his  affinity  for  male  characters,  occupies  the  other  pole.  Nomerfide  and 
Geburon  occupy  the  middle  ground,  since  they  are  not  only  able  to  estab- 
lish a  rapport  with  protagonists  ofthe  opposite  sex  but  are  able  to  present  a 
deep  vision  of  these  characters.  Their  mimetic  authority  is  not  diminished 
when  they  present  a  character  ofthe  other  sex;  they  cross  the  boundaries  of 
gender  without  falling  into  sexual  stereotypes. 

Affinity  Affinity 

female  male 

characters  characters 

Pari.    Long.   Enna.  Oisille  Nomer.  Geb.  Dagou.  Simon.   Saff      Hir. 

The  devisants  have  been  distributed  along  the  spectrum  according  to  the 
types  of  characters  they  present,  their  narrative  affinity  to  the  male  and 
female  characters,  their  ability  to  portray  these  characters,  and  their  ex- 
plicit commentary  in  reaction  to  the  tales  told. 
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The  spectrum  merely  represents  the  general  inclination  of  the  narrators 
both  in  the  act  of  narrating  and  in  responding  to  the  tales  recounted.  The 
success  of  their  narration  depends  upon  their  flexibility  as  narrators.  Each 
narrator  presents  at  least  one  tale  in  which  he  or  she  assumes  the  point  of 
view  of  a  character  of  the  opposite  sex.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  instance 
of  this  capacity  occurs  in  Hircan's  tale  of  the  maid  who  sets  her  master  to 
sifting  flour  while  she  runs  to  warn  her  mistress  of  his  adulterous  inten- 
tions (Tale  69).  His  re-creation  of  the  apprehension,  thought,  wit,  and 
humour  of  the  maid  and  her  mistress  reveals  a  deep  affinity  between  the 
narrator  and  the  female  characters. 

A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  gender  on  the  psychological  stance  of  the 
narrators  leads  us  back  to  the  realization  that  the  extrafictional  and  primary 
narrative  voices  are  female.  The  creative  force  behind  the  plurality  of 
voices  is  a  female  voice  capable  of  portraying  the  despair  of  a  long- 
suffering  suitor  with  the  same  depth  and  sensitivity  as  the  disappointment 
of  a  woman  whose  lover  has  betrayed  her  trust. 

Psychological  stance,  revealed  in  character  portrayal  and  focalization, 
is  not  far  removed  from  the  last  aspect  of  point  of  view  to  be  examined  here 
-  ideological  stance.  Our  analysis  deals  not  with  the  particular  content  of 
the  stance  but  rather  with  how  the  ideological  content  is  incorporated  in 
the  text,  what  authority  it  carries,  and  whether  it  corresponds  to  the  ideology 
of  the  authorial  voice  (Lanser,  p.216). 

It  is  possible  to  communicate  an  ideology  to  the  reader  explicitly  in  the 
surface  structure  of  the  text.  Such  facts  or  statements,  what  Todorov  refers 
to  as  "faits  signifiés,"  are  immediately  comprehended  by  the  reader  without 
interpretation.^^The  dialogic  structure  of  the  commentaries  in  the  Hep- 
taméron  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of  explicit  commentary,  but  the 
plurality  of  voices,  each  one  expressing  a  personal  ideology,  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  piece  the  many  explicit  statements  into  a  whole.  At  the  moment  of 
enunciation,  the  ideology  is  comprehended,  but  when  it  is  contradicted  by 
a  second  or  third  voice  utterance  by  other  characters,  the  reader  must  face 
the  task  of  resolving  the  contradiction.  Some  ideologies  remain  explicit 
and  unchallenged  in  the  work.  The  values  are  reinforced  at  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  narrative  levels:  the  value  of  sincere  prayer,  the 
need  for  healthy,  humorous  pastimes,  distaste  for  clerical  hypocrisy. 

The  reader  is  often  forced  to  retrieve  ideology  embedded  in  the  deep 
structure  of  the  text.  Such  information,  what  Todorov  calls  "faits  sym- 
bolisés," requires  interpretadon.^^  In  the  fifth  tale  dealing  with  the  Francis- 
cans' attempt  to  take  sexual  advantage  of  the  ferrywoman,  the  narrator's 
manipulation  of  discourse  so  that  the  woman  speaks  up  for  herself  and  the 
monks  remain  silent,  with  only  the  narrator  to  report  their  words,  offers  an 
example  of  embedded  ideology.  There  is  no  need  for  the  narrator  to  speak 
of  the  virtue  of  "celles  qui  ne  scavent  rien"  (p.57),  for  the  reader  has  already 
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perceived  the  value  of  simple  wisdom  in  the  speech  and  actions  of  the 
ferrywoman. 

Do  we  accept  the  plurality  of  opinion  in  the  Heptaméron  as  inevitably 
filled  with  contradiction,  or  is  it  possible  to  reconstruct  a  locus  of  reinforced 
ideologies  constituting  an  authoritative  textual  voice?  One  might  begin  by 
examining  the  various  ideologies  of  the  text  to  see  if  they  are  isolated  cases 
or  reinforced  i)  by  a  polyphony  of  voices  in  the  text  or  ii)  by  "repetition  and 
emphasis  of  a  single  character's  stance"  (Lanser,  pp.220-2 1).  The  authority 
of  the  voices  articulating  the  same  ideology  plays  a  role  in  determining  the 
importance  of  the  ideology  within  the  work.  By  virtue  of  its  association 
with  the  extrafictional  voice,  an  ideology  carried  by  the  public  narrator  - 
providing  we  are  dealing  with  a  reliable  narrator  -  will  be  associated  with 
the  authorial  voice. 

In  the  Heptaméron,  we  have  already  noted  the  straightforward  character 
of  the  ideologies  carried  in  the  primary  narrative:  the  curative  effect  of 
storytelling,  the  positive  value  of  dignified  pastimes,  the  value  of  simple, 
communal  worship,  the  merits  of  recounting  stories  based  on  historical 
events.  The  ideologies  are  stated  and  repeated  in  the  primary  narrative  and 
reiterated  by  nearly  all  of  the  devisants  at  one  time  or  another.  Oisille's  own 
profession  of  faith  and  choice  of  pastime,  reading  the  Bible,  is  presented  as 
her  personal  ideology  rather  than  that  of  the  group.  Concealed  within  the 
prologue  are  two  character  indices-authoritative  because  of  their  situation 
in  the  primary  narrative-which  alert  the  reader  to  an  ideological  stance  to 
be  further  developed  in  the  second-level  narration.  The  public  narrator 
states  explicitly  and  without  qualification  that  the  abbot  of  Nostre-Dame 
de  Serrance  is  both  a  "vray  hypocrite"  and  a  miser.  The  narrator  recounts 
his  joy  on  hearing  that  the  pilgrims  will  pay  for  the  bridge,  "car  son  avarice 
ne  le  permectoit."  The  abbot's  portrait,  uttered  without  irony,  is  the  first 
hint  of  repeated  criticism  ofspecific  clerical  vices  in  the  text. 

Other  ideologies  are  stated  and  reinforced  not  by  the  public  narrator  but 
by  diverse  characters,  and  here  lies  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  assign 
them  the  status  of  dominant  or  subordinate  authority.  The  public  narrator 
establishes  an  atmosphere  of  equality  among  the  storytellers,  yet  some  de- 
gree of  authority  is  given  to  Oisille,  in  view  of  her  age,  and  to  Parlamente, 
who  sets  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  reader  assumes  that  the  devisants  share 
equal  authority  at  the  secondary  level  of  narration.  In  the  absence  of  a 
clearly-defined  hierarchy,  the  only  way  the  informed  reader  can  judge  the 
authority  of  a  given  ideology  is  to  examine  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
reinforced. 

Some  values  are  reinforced  by  a  group  of  characters  sharing  similar 
characteristics.  Saffredent,  Simontault,  and  Hircan  denounce  the  hypo- 
crisy of  women  who  disguise  their  love  and  resist  giving  way  to  sincere 
affection.  They  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  concept  of  parfaite 
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amitié,  an  ideology  illustrated  and  praised  by  Parlamente  and  Dagoucin, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  Dame  Oisille.  The  informed  reader,  familiar  with 
the  Queen  of  Navarre's  concern  for  paifaite  amitié  in  her  other  works, 
might  be  tempted  to  give  authorial  equivalence  to  the  ideology  of  perfect 
love  and  subordinate  the  view  of  the  opposition.  But  as  the  tales  depicting 
the  course  oï parfait  amitié  illustrate,  the  prevalence  of  the  opposing  view, 
pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  following  the  tenets  of  perfect  love,  constantly 
undermine  man  or  woman's  attempts  to  realize  the  ideal  -  a  true  spiritual 
union  with  God.  As  a  consequence,  the  two  camps  and  their  views  exist  as 
conflicting  forces.  Neither  the  extrafictional  voice  nor  the  public  narrator 
intervenes  to  resolve  the  dialogue.-** 

An  area  in  which  the  views  of  the  devisants  tend  to  reinforce  one  another 
is  in  the  depiction  of  male  clerics.  From  the  most  pious,  Oisille,  to  the  least 
respectful,  Hircan,  their  portraits  of  male  clergy  underscore  the  carnal  pas- 
sion of  the  individual  clerics,  their  hypocrisy,  and  their  abuse  of  the  con- 
fessional role.  To  some  extent,  the  genre  demands  a  certain  element  of 
anticlericalism,  and  tales  of  monks  seeking  sexual  pleasure  with  nuns  and 
parishioners  abound  in  the  works  of  Philippe  de  Vigneulles  and  Bonavert- 
ture  Des  Périers.  Yet  the  comments  of  the  storytellers  in  the  Heptaméron 
indicate  a  greater  interest  in  the  subject  of  clerical  abuse  than  the  genre 
demands.  Either  explicit  or  ironic  comments  on  the  tales  themselves  allow 
the  storytellers  to  pinpoint  the  source  of  clerical  abuse.  Oisille  blames  the 
Franciscan  emphasis  on  good  works  for  the  suicide  of  the  young  mother 
(Tale  23).  Hircan  mocks  the  incestuous  mother  who  looks  to  the  papal 
legate  and  "plusieurs  docteurs  en  théologie"  in  Avignon  to  solve  her  prob- 
lem (Tale  30).  The  devisants  recount  on  a  number  of  occasions  the  folly  of 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  members  of  various  spiritual  orders  instead  of 
in  the  grace  of  God  (Tales  5,  23,  31,  56,  72). 

The  unequivocal  attack  on  clerical  abuses  by  the  storytellers  as  well  as 
their  failure  to  provide  the  promised  tales  highlighting  clerical  virtue  leads 
the  reader  to  grant  authorial  equivalence  to  the  criticism  expressed.  One 
omission,  the  absence  of  criticism  of  nuns,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
genuous nun  of  Tale  72,  marks  a  departure  from  the  tradition  of  the  novella 
and  perhaps  indicates  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  novel  to  protect  a  group 
that  had  suffered  enough  physical  and  verbal  abuse.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  person  speaking  most  eloquently  for  faith  in  God's  grace  should 
be  Soeur  Marie  Heroet. 

If  there  is  controversy  surrounding  the  comportment  of  men  and  women 
in  marriage,  there  is  at  least  a  reinforced  belief  in  human  frailty.  Even  Hir- 
can, whose  concerns  are  more  often  material  than  spiritual,  expresses  the 
need  to  face  one's  weakness  and  to  put  one's  faith  in  God: 

Vbylà,  mes  dames,  comme  il  en  prenl  à  celles  qui  cuydent  par  leurs  forces  et 
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vertu  vaincre  amour  et  nature  avecq  toutes  les  puissances  que  Dieu  y  a 
mises.  Mais  le  meilleur  seroit,  congnoissant  sa  foiblesse,  ne  jouster  poinct 
contre  tel  ennemy,  el  se  retirer  au  vray  Amy  et  luy  dire  avecq  le  Psalmiste: 
"Seigneur,  je  souffre  force,  respondez  pour  moy!"  (p.233) 

It  is  rare  that  the  views  of  Hircan  and  his  wife  Parlamente  coincide,  but  her 
response  to  his  words  show  her  agreement:  "Sçachez  . . .  que  le  premier 
pas  que  l'homme  marche  en  la  confiance  de  soy-mesmes,  s'esloigne  d'au- 
tant de  la  confiance  de  Dieu."  This  brief  resolution  of  tension  between  two 
poles  of  feminine  and  masculine  point  of  view  invites  the  reader  to  grant 
authorial  determinacy  to  what  is  textually  defined  as  the  Pauline  view  of 
human  weakness  (Tale  70,  p.418). 

Philippe  de  Lajarte  warns  us  against  trying  to  give  an  ideological  read- 
ing of  the  Heptaméron.  His  judgment  that  the  structure  is  dialogic  -  pre- 
senting contrasting  ideologies  rather  than  a  single  truth  -  is  reinforced  by 
the  structure  of  the  work  itself,  the  opposition  of  tale  and  dialogue.^*^  Yet  the 
analysis  of  point  of  view  reveals  that  the  reader  can  locate  limited  areas  of 
reinforced  ideological  stance  or  moments  of  coincidence  to  which  he  or 
she  may  attribute  a  degree  of  authorial  determinacy.  But  on  the  specific 
topics  of  love,  marriage,  female  and  male  roles  in  conjugal  and  extra- 
conjugal  relationships,  the  dialogue  hcXwQQn  devisants,  especially  between 
male  and  female  storytellers,  remains  the  vital  and  largely  unresolved 
dynamic  force  in  the  Heptaméron. 

Let  us  take  up  the  final  concern  of  the  present  study  to  tie  together  the 
three  broad  topics  of  point  of  view  -  status,  contact,  and  stance:  Is  there  a 
female  voice  in  the  Heptaméron'?  If  we  assume  that  unless  there  are  marked 
signs  to  the  contrary,  the  reader  who  has  noted  the  presence  of  a  female 
extrafictional  voice  will  assign  a  female  identity  to  the  primary  narrative 
voice,  then  from  the  outset  of  the  prologue,  the  reader  will  assume  the 
public  narrator  to  be  female.  The  narrative  voice,  however,  takes  such  a 
posture  of  restraint  that  what  comes  through  to  the  reader  is  a  neutral  pres- 
ence -  a  neutral,  genderless  presence  to  mediate  the  polarity  and  tension 
that  exists  between  storytellers. 

We  might  compare  the  controlled  posture  of  the  Heptaméron  s  public 
narrator  with  the  exuberance  of  the  marked  masculine  voice  of  the  public 
narrator  in  Des  Périers's  Nouvelles  Récréations  et  Joyeux  Devis.  He  first 
addresses  what  seems  to  be  his  privileged  reader,  "mon  amy,"  to  whom  he 
assigns  a  masculine  gender.^"  His  jurons,  "ventre  d'ung  petit  poysson! 
Rions!,"  suggest  a  lively  dialogue  between  male  companions.  Only  secon- 
darily does  he  address  the  women  among  his  inscribed  readers,  not  "amyes," 
but  "dames  et  demoyselles."  Tongue  in  cheek,  he  suggests  that  they  have 
their  brothers  and  cousins  read  the  text  beforehand  and  mark  the  passages 
"trop  gaillars"  lest  they  fall  upon  them  unawares.  Or  they  can  spin  as  the 
passages  are  read  aloud  and  pretend  not  to  listen. 
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The  jocular,  good-natured  presence  of  Des  Périers's  narrator,  intent  on 
maintaining  constant  contact  with  the  narratee,  in  no  way  resembles 
Marguerite's  public  narrator  but  shares  much  in  common  with  the  lan- 
guage and  posture  of  her  secondary  narrators.  The  prologue  of  the  Hep- 
taméron  is  not  so  much  a  dialogue  as  a  narrative  establishing  distance 
between  narrator  and  narratee.  The  sense  of  remoteness  comes  from  the 
use  of  the  historical  past  tense  and  the  limited  use  of  authorial  self- 
reference.  If  the  voice  of  the  public  narrator  declines  to  assume  a  marked 
personality,  the  private  narrators  assume  each  one  a  distinctive  character, 
and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  female  voice.  While  each  voice  is  unique,  the 
individual  voices  combine  with  their  different  tenors  to  create  the  voice  of 
female  experience,  distinct  from  the  male  voice. 

The  novella  as  genre  had  inherited  a  tradition  of  denigrating  feminine 
virtue  in  the  manner  of  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles.  While  the  Heptaméron 
includes  tales  depicting  female  inconstancy,  its  structure  provides  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  different  vision  of  the  female  experience.  If  there  are 
adulterous  wives,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  virtuous  women,  and 
men  step  forward  to  illustrate  the  courage  of  these  women.  Geburon's  por- 
trait of  Soeur  Marie  Heroet,  where  he  convincingly  assumes  her  voice  and 
perspective  as  she  combats  the  assaults  of  a  lecherous  Benedictine,  is  only 
one  example. 

As  the  creative  force  behind  the  Heptaméron,  Marguerite  sets  out  not  to 
hide  female  weakness  any  more  th^n  she  tries  to  conceal  masculine  virtue, 
but  because  of  her  closer  mimetic  authority  to  the  experience  of  the  women 
she  is  depicting,  she  can  give  a  voice  to  the  fears,  hopes,  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  female  point  of  view. 

If  we  accept  the  female  authorship  of  the  Contes  amoureux  of  Jeanne 
Flore,  Marguerite  is  one  of  the  few  female  voices  to  recount  nouvelles}^  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  her  voice  would  renew  the  genre,  give  it  new  form  and 
new  directions,  particularly  in  the  domain  of  psychological  conflict  as  per- 
ceived through  shift  in  focalization  and  voice.  As  Helene  Cixous  says  in 
the  Laugh  of  the  Medusa,  "A  feminine  text  cannot  fail  to  be  more  than  sub- 
versive. It  is  volcanic;  as  it  is  written  it  brings  about  an  upheaval  of  the  old 

property  crust,  a  carrier  of  masculine  investments.  There  is  no  other 
way."" 

What  the  female  voice  offers  in  the  Heptaméron  is  a  glimpse  of  women's 
experience  not  shared  by  men.  Elaine  Showalter  proposes  a  cultural 
model  for  the  study  of  feminine  writing."  Men  and  women  coexist  in 
interlocking  spheres,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  system  represents 
shared  experience  of  the  dominant  (male)  and  the  muted  (female)  group. 
There  exists  a  portion  of  both  spheres  which  is  not  shared.  In  the  Heptamé- 
ron, the  zone  of  exclusively  female  experience,  women's  conscious  or 
unconscious  perceptions  as  she  reacts  in  this  zone,  gains  expression.  The 
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feminine  voice  in  the  Heptaméron  relates  and  re-creates  a  woman's  reac- 
tion to  her  husband's  infidelity,  her  terror  as  she  finds  herself  physically 
threatened,  her  desires  and  ideals  as  she  enters  a  relationship.  The  reader 
in  search  of  the  woman  in  the  textual  voice  will  find  it  in  this  muted  area  - 
muted  because  it  found  no  voice  in  the  works  of  Marguerite's  male  nouvellistes. 
In  the  process  of  renewing  the  genre.  Marguerite  de  Navarre  rediscovers 
woman's  muted  voice. 

Arizona  State  University 

Notes 

1  The  degree  to  which  one  acknowledges  the  equivalency  between  authorial  voice  and  character 
can  be  seen  in  the  introduction  to  Michel  Francois's  edition  of  the  Heptaméron:  "Les  re- 
cherches des  critiques  one  permis  l'identification  certaine  de  la  plupart  des  devisants  parmi 
lesquels  Oisille  (Louise  de  Savoie),  Dagoucin  (Nicolas  Dangu),  Hircan  (Henri  d'Albret,  le 
mari  de  Marguerite)  et  Marguerite  elle-même,  sous  le  nom  de  Parlamente,  ont  une  place  A 
part"  (Paris:  Gamier  Frères,  1967),  p.  xii.  Ail  further  references  to  the  Heptaméron  will  be  made 
to  this  edition.  Other  authors  who  have  explored  the  identification  of  the  devisants  with  mem- 
bers of  the  court  of  François  I  include:  Pierre  Jourda,  Marguerite  d'Angoulême,  Duchesse 
d'alençon,  Rene  de  Navarre  (Paris:  Honoré  Champion,  1930),  pp.  740-766;  J.  Palermo,  "L'Historicité 
des  devisants  de  l'Heptaméron  Reconsidered,"  Revue  d'Histoire  littéraire  de  la  France,  69  (1969), 
193-202;  and  AJ.  KraUsheimer,  The  Heptaméron  Reconsidered,"  in  The  French  Renaissance  and  Its 
Heritage,  Essays  Presented  to  Alan  M.  Boase,  (London:  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1968),  pp.  79-92. 

2  In  a  work  which  has  greatly  influenced  the  development  of  the  present  study,  Susan  Sniader 
Lanser  makes  a  distinction  between  diegetic  authority,  the  authority  attached  to  the  authorial 
voice  regarding  reliability  in  reporting  events  in  the  fictional  universe,  and  mimetic  authority, 
authority  that  attaches  to  the  acting  persona.  The  Narrative  Act:  Point  of  View  in  Prose  Fiction 
(Princeton  University  Press,  1981),  p.  142.  Private  narrators,  narrators  who  narrate  to  other 
characters  within  the  body  of  the  fictional  universe,  "might  be  said  to  enjoy  varying  degrees 
and  proportions  of  diegetic  and  mimetic  authority." 

3  By  reader,  we  refer  not  to  the  author's  contemporaries,  but  to  a  construct  "embodying  al  those 
predispositions  necessary  for  a  literary  work  to  exercise  its  effect."  See  Wolfgang  Iser,  The  Act  of 
Reading:  A  Theory  of  Aesthetic  Response  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1978),  p.  54. 

4  Mary  Jacobus,  "Is  There  a  Woman  in  This  Text?,"  New  Literary  History,  14  (1982),  117-141. 

5  Lanser,  The  Narrative  Act,  pp.  108- 148. 

6  The  modem  critical  reader  must  look  to  the  introductory  pages  of  the  François  edition  or  seek 
out  the  individual  editions  housed  in  the  Biliotheque  Nationale  to  have  access  to  these 
elements  of  the  extrafictional  voice. 

7  The  term  "author"  refers  to  a  "textually  encoded,  historically  authoritative  voice,  kin  to  but  not 
identical  with  the  biographical  person  who  wrote  the  text"  (Lanser,  p.  152). 

8  Bal  has  tried  to  clarify  Genette's  division  between  the  primary  (diegetic)  and  secondary 
(metadiegetic)  narrative  levels.  See  Genette.F/gwré» ///(Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1972),  pp.  238- 
242;  Narrative  Discourse:  An  Essay  on  Method,  trans.  Jane  E.  Lewin  (Ithaca/London:  Comell 
University  Press,  1980),  pp.  ITI-liA;  Mieke  Bal,  "Narration  et  Focalisation:  Pour  une  théorie 
des  instances  du  récit,"  Poétique,  29  (1972),  107-127. 

9  In  showing  the  spectrum  ranging  from  report  to  invention,  Lanser  states  that  she  is  referring  to 
the  referential  claim  rather  than  to  absolute  historicity,  p.  164.  The  narrators,  both  public  and 
private,  are  careful  to  add  some  geographical  and  historic  details  to  increase  the  referential 
claim  of  events  in  the  tales.  While  the  genre  would  lead  us  to  describe  the  tales  as  "fictive  truth." 
the  number  of  explicit  references  to  events  at  court  and  specific  members  of  the  royal  families 
of  France  and  Italy  encourage  a  classification  closer  to  the  pole  of  report  than  to  the  pole  of 
pure  invention  (Lanser.  pp.  163-164). 
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10  Genette.  Figures  III.  pp.  253-255;  Narrative  Discourse,  pp.  243247. 

1 1  Des  Périers  resorts  to  the  dativus  ethicus.  the  inclusion  of  the  indirect  object  vous  in  narrating 
events  which  would  ordinarily  not  require  an  indirect  object,  only  to  remind  the  reader  of  his 
or  her  involvement  in  the  narrative  act. 

12  Genette.  Figures  III,  p.  129;  Narrative  Discourse,  pp.  95-96;  Chatman.  Story  and  Discourse:  Narra- 
tive Structure  in  Fiction  and  Film  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press.  1978),  PP.  222-223. 

13  Lanser  cites  Boris  Uspenskii's  use  of  polyphony  to  describe  an  ideology  reinforced  by  multiple 
voices  in  a  text  (Lanser.  p.  220);  Boris  \JsTptnsVi\,Poetics  of  Composition:  Tlte  Structure  of  the  Artistic 
Text  and  Typology  of  Compositional  Form,  trans.  Valentin  Zavarin  and  Susan  Wittig  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press.  1973). 

14  I  cite  two  explicit  references  to  the  positive  power  of  narration: 

Voylà,  mes  dames,  une  hisioire  que  voluiniers  je  vous  monsire  icy  pour  exemple,  à  fin  que 
quand  vos  mari/  vous  donnent  des  cornes  de  chevreux.  vous  leur  en  donnez  de  ceri(L'Hep- 
taméron.  p.  27) 

Mes  dames,  je  croys  que  après  avoir  eniendu  cesie  histoire  1res  veritable,  il  ny  a  aucunes  de 
vous  qui  ne  pense  deux  fois  à  loger  telz  pèlerins  en  sa  maison. . . .  {L'Hepluméron.  p.  192) 

15  See  Gerald  Prince.  "Introduction  a  l'étude  du  narrataire,"  Poétique,  14  (1973),  178-186;  "Notes 
toward  a  Characterization  of  Fictional  Narra  tees."  Gcwre".  4, 1  (1971).  100-106;  and  Mary  Ann 
Piwowarczyk.  "The  Narratee  in  Selected  Fictional  Works  of  Diderot."  Diss.  University  of  Wis- 
consin 1978.  pp.  33-34.  Lanser  creates  a  schema  based  on  the  work  of  Prince  and  Piwowarczyk 
{Tlte  Narrative  Act,  pp.  180-181).  The  degree  zero  narratee  is  "without  any  particularizing  social, 
personal,  or  physiological  characteristics  which  determine  his/her  identity";  "a  participant  in 
the  situation  of  enunciation  whose  status  and  spatial-temporal  are  undefined";  and  "a  passive 
reader-listener  whose  presence  is  underemphasized." 

16  Uspenskii.  Tlte  Poetics  of  Composition. 

1 7  G  enette.  Figures  III,  pp.1 83-202;  Narrative  Discourse,  pp.  1 6 1  -2 11 . 

18  Lanser,  The  Narrative  Act,  p.  187. 

19  Deborah  N.  Losse.  "The  Representation  of  Discourse  in  the  Renaissance  Nouvelle,"  Poetics 
Today.  5  (1984).  584-595. 

20  In  psychonarration,  the  words  of  the  character  infiltrate  to  some  extent  the  narrators  speech. 
See  Dorrit  Cohn.  Transparent  Minds:  Narrative  Modes  for  Presenting  Consciousness  in  Fiction 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1978).  p.  1 1.  p.  26.  See  also  Lanser,  Tlie  Narrative  Act.  p. 
188.  In  xYve  Nouvelles  Recreations  et  Joyeux  Devis,  the  narrative  voice  is  reluctant  to  give  up  media- 
tion and  does  so  not  in  the  interest  of  re-creating  psychological  struggle  but  to  bring  to  life 
dynamic  and  witty  verbal  exchanges  between  characters. 

21  Cohn.  Transparent  Minds,  p.  29. 

22  Borrowing  the  terms  "panorama"  or  "survey"  from  Percy  Lubbock  to  describe  the  pole  of  open 
survey.  Lanser  places  a  "fixed  intrapersonal  ordination  of  a  single  character"  at  the  opposite 
pole,  entitled  "fixed  concurrence."  Free  ordination  and  shifting  ordination  occupy  the  mid- 
point (Lanser.  Tlie  Narrative  Act,  pp.  192-198).  See  also  Percy  Lubbock,  Tlte  Craft  of  Fiction, (Ntvj 
York:  Viking  Press.  1957). 

23  For  a  discussion  of  scene  versus  summary,  see  Genette,  Figures  III,  pp.  122-124;  Narrative  Dis- 
course, pp.  86-88,  Chatman,  Story  and  Discourse,  pp.  72-74.  Lanser,  The  Narrative  Act,  pp. 
200-201. 

24  Lanser,  Tlie  Narrative  Act,  pp.  202-215. 

25  See  Genette.  Figures  III,  pp.  207-08;  Narrative  Discourse,  pp.  189-190. 

26  Tzvetan  Todorov.  Les  Genres  du  discours  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil.  1978),  p.91. 

27  Todorov.  Les  Genres  du  discours,  p.  91. 

28  While  showing  how  Marguerite  de  Navarre's  concept  of  Neoplatonism  differs  from  Ficino's 
Neoplatonism.  Philippe  de  Lajarte  draws  the  following  conclusions:  "L'Heptaméron  ne  nous 
présente  pas  de  doctrine  de  l'amour  une  et  cohérente:  il  donneplutot.  au  sujet  de  l'amour,  occa- 
sion de  s'affronter  à  deux  philosophies  opposées  de  la  nature  humaine:  l'une  "optimiste"  (c'est 
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le  ficinisme),  l'autre  "pessimiste"  (c'est,  disons,  la  doctrine  la  plus  proche  de  l'orthodoxie 
chrétienne,  encore  que  manifestement  teintes  de  protestantisme).  La  coexistence  et  le  "dialogus" 
de  ces  deux  idéologies  antagonistes  sont  déjà  en  eux-mêmes  des  faits  significatifs."  "L'Hep- 
taméron  et  le  ficinisme:  rapports  d'un  texte  et  d'une  idéologie,"  Revue  des  Sciences  Humaines,  37 
(1972)  339-37 1 .  Lajarte  points  out  that  Dagoucin's  concept  of  love,  with  its  emphasis  on  perfection 
in  the  male  differs  from  Parlamente's  view,  where  the  spiritual  end  is  of  prime  importance. 

Since  the  writing  of  the  present  study,  the  excellent  article  by  Philippe  de  Lajarte  has  come  to 
my  attention:  "Le  Prologue  de  L'Heptaméron  et  le  processus  de  production  de  l'oeuvre,"  in  Lm 
Nouvelle  français  à  la  Renaissance  (Genève/Paris:  Editions  Slatkine.  1981),  397-423.  He  con- 
^  trasts  the  monologic  discourse  of  the  primary  narrator,  a  single,  absolute  voice,  with  the 
dialogic  discourse  of  the  secondary  narrators,  where  diverse  opinions  are  expressed  and 
tolerated. 

29  Lajarte,  '^L'Heptaméron  et  le  ficinisme,"  p.  370. 

30  Bonaventure  des  Périers,  Les  Nouvelles  Récréations  et  Joyeux  Devis,  in  Conteurs  français  du 
seizième  siècle,  éd.  Pierre  Jourda  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1956),  p.  368. 

31  Gabriel-A.  Perouse,  in  Nouvelles  françaises  du  XVIe  siècle.  Images  de  la  vie  du  temps.  Travaux 
d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance  CLIV  (Geneva:  Droz.  1977),  asserts:  "C'est  l'ouvrage  d'une 

'^'    jeune  femme  née  dans  la  bourgeoisie  aisée,  en  France  à  l'aurore  du  règne  de  François  1er," 
p.87. 

32  Hélène  Cixous,  "The  Laugh  of  the  Medusa,"  trans.  Keith  Cohen  and  Paula  Cohen,  Signs,  1 
•'^<-  (1976),  875-893.  The  potential  subversiveness  of  Marguerite's  text  can  be  seen  in  Claude 
-,  Gruget's  efforts  to  remove  those  passages  which  he  feared  might  incite  the  ire  of  the  board  of 
'"     censors  at  the  Sorbonne. 

^3  Elaine  Showalter,  "Feminist  Criticism  in  the  Wilderness,"  Critical  Inquiry,  8  (1981),  179-205. 
Showalter  applies  the  anthropological  model  of  female  culture  proposed  by  Shirley  and 
Edwin  Ardener,  "Belief  and  the  Problem  of  Women,"  in  Perceiving  Women, ed.  Shirley  Ardener 
(New  York:  John  Wiley,  1975),  p.3. 
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Some  Comments  on  Iterative  Thematic 
Imagery  in  Quevedo'^  Heriditoçhnsdanq. 
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A  copy  of  Quevedo's  Heràclito  christiano  was  sent  to  Dona  Margarita  de 
Espinosa,  the  poet's  aunt,  on  the  third  of  June,  1613. ^  It  seems  to  have  been 
composed  when  the  author  was  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  life,  at  a  time 
of  grave  personal  crisis.^  It  is  not  clear  why  Quevedo  chose  such  a  signifi- 
cant title  for  this  work,  but  it  is  possible  to  speculate  that  he  associated 
Heraclitus-known  to  the  Spanish  Renaissance  as  el  llorente,  the  weeping 
philosopher  -  with  the  tears  and  lamentations  present  in  his  own  poetry.^ 
Heràclito  is  presumably  christiano  because  the  poems  are  motivated  by  a 
Christian  outlook  that  depaganizes,  so  to  speak,  the  pre-Socratic  phil- 
osopher. 

Although  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Heràclito  christiano,  Quevedo's 
title  does  not  stop  there;  it  continues  "y  segunda  harpa  a  imitacion  de 
David."  James  O.  Crosby  has  noted  that  David  is  the  "primer  rey  de  la 
dinastia  de  Judea"  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  played  the  harp  skillfully  and 
that  he  "se  arrepintiô  de  sus  pecados."  He  had  committed  adultery  with 
Bathsheba  and  arranged  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  Uriah.  Crosby  also 
tells  us  that  "a  David  se  le  han  atribuido  diversos  Salmos  del  Antiguo  Tes- 
tamento,  como,  por  ejemplo,  el  «miserere»  del  pecador  que  pide  mis- 
ericordia  de  Dios"  (Psalm  51).  Other  psalms  express  similar  sentiments 
and  run  parallel  to  the  poems  of  Quevedo.  Crosby  suggests  as  ejtamples 
psalms  37,  38,  50  and  51.^ 

Even  a  quick  reading  of  these  psalms  shows  that  the  similarities  between 
them  and  Quevedo's  poetry  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  surface  level  of  sim- 
ple repetition  for  Quevedo's  Heràclito  christiano  is  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  psalms.  And  it  is  this  "spirit"  which  the  investigator  must  pin- 
point. John  McKenzie's  classification  of  the  psalms  into  five  distinct 
groups  may  help.  He  distinguishes  between  the  following  types,  each  with 
its  own  different  structure  and  style:  1)  Royal  Psalms;  2)  Hymns;  3)  the 
Lamentation  or  Supplication  which  is  itself  divided  into  Collective  amen- 
tations  and  Individual  Lamentations;  4)  Individual  Songs  of  Confidence; 
and  5)  Thanksgiving  Songs.^     ^^^^,„  ,.^^^^^  „,,^  . j„  „.^  ..B^r^iin?  ^j  <u 
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Now  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  from  the  outset'Royal  Psalms,  Hymns, 
Collective  Lamentations,  Individual  Songs  of  Confidence,  and  Thanks- 
giving Songs.  Quevedo  basically  did  not  use  them  as  models  for  the' 
Heràclito.  The  Heràclito,  on  the  other  hand,  does  have  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon with  the  Psalms  of  Individual  lamentations.  There  are  few  direct 
borrowings;  rather,  the  spirit  of  the  individual  lamentations  enters  the 
Heràclito  at  such  an  organic  level  that  theme,  style,  and  structure  often  run 
parallel  in  both  collections. 

In  addition  to  classifying  the  psalms  into  types,  McKenzie  also  isolates 
twelve  thematic,  stylistic,  and  structural  elements  which  the  individual 
lamentations  hold  in  common.  These  are  1)  the  invocation  of  Jahweh,  asking 
for  help;  2)  the  description  of  the  need;  3)  the  petition  for  deliverance;  4)  the 
motivation  for  granting  the  petition;  5)  an  expression  of  confidence;  6)  a 
plea  of  innocence;  7)  a  confession  of  guilt;  8)  the  divine  attributes;  9)  the 
divine  promises;  1 0)  Yah weh's  saving  deeds  in  the  past;  1 1  )  considerations 
of  the  misery  and  helplessness  of  man;  and  12)  the  brevity  of  life.  I  will  now 
analyse  the  poems  of  the  Heràclito  beneath  each  of  these  headings. 


1.  Invocations  of  Jahweh,  asking  for  help 

Such  invocations  can  be  made  directly  to  God,  as  in  Psalm  1: 

Vn  nueuo  coraçôn,  vn  hombre  nueuo 
a  menester,  Senor,  el  alma  mia; 
desniidame  de  mi.  que  ser  podria 
que  a  tu  piedad  pasase  lo  que  deuo.  (!„  1-4)* 


1 


Here  God  is  spoken  to  directly  and  the  invocation  is  accompanied  by  & 
specific  statement  which  contains  the  sinner's  plea  for  help.  Similar  invo- 
cations can  be  found  in  16  of  the  Heràclito's  25  poems  (64%),  but  it  is  not 
always  God  that  is  addressed.  Thus,  in  Psalm  8; 

Dexadme  vn  rate,  barbares  contentes, 
que  ai  sol  de  la  verdad  tenéis  por 
sombra  los  arrepentimientos.  (8,  1-3) 

Or  again,  in  Psalm  10,  with  its  echoes  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega: 

Trabajos  dulçes,  dulçes  penas  mias; 

pasadas  aiegrias 

que  atormentais  ahora  mi  memoria.  (10, 1-3) 

Psalms  1 6  and  1 8  are  directed  to  the  poet's  death  "Ven  ya,  miedo  de  fuertes  y 
de  sabios"  and  to  his  life  respectively  "iComo  de  entre  mis  manos  te 
resualas!/iO  cômo  te  desliças,  vida  mi!"  Psalm  21  is  addressed  to  the 
everliving  Christ  who  inhabits  the  host: 

Oy  te  entierras  en  mi  con  propria  mano, 
que  soi  sepulchro,  aunque  a  tu  ser  estrecho. 
indigno  de  tu  cuerpo  soberano.  (21,  9-11) 
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Psalms  22  to  24  contemplate  the  passion  of  the  dying  New  Testament 
Christ  and  the  following  are  invoked:  Jesus.  Psalm  22;  the  cross  itself. 
Psalm  23;  and  Christ  again.  Psalm  24. 

2.  Description  of  the  need 

The  poet's  need  is  explicit  in  Psalm  1:  Vn  nueuo  coraçôn.  Vn  hombre 

nueuo.  /  a  menester.  Seîïor.  el  alma  mia."  In  Psalm  2.  on  the  other  hand,  the 

poet's  need  is  implicit:  "iQuan  fuera  voi.  Senor.  de  tu  rebano./lleuado  del 

antojo  y  gusto  mio!"  Clearly,  the  poet  sees  himself  as  a  lost  sheep  whose 

^need  is  to  be  found  and  to  be  returned  to  the  Hock.  His  inability  to  help 

!  himself  together  with  his  silent  pleas  for  further  assistance  are  both  implicit 

within  line  9:  "Llamasme.  gran  Senor.  nunca  respondo."  Descriptions  of 

the  poet's  need  are  present  in  12  poems  (48%);  but  note  that  the  plea  is  not 

!  always  addressed  directly  to  God.  nor  is  it  necessarily  a  plea  for  help  in  the 

normal  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  Psalm  16  presents  us  with  the  seemingly 

unusual  request  for  the  poet's  death: 

Ven  ya.  miedo  de  fuertes  y  de  sabios: 
ira  el  alma  indignada  con  gemido 
debaxo  de  la  sombras,  y  el  oluido 
veberan  por  demas  mis  secos  labios.  (16.  1-4) 

Note  that  whereas  6  of  the  first  7  of  Quevedo's  Psalms  describe  the  poet's 
need  in  some  detail,  such  descriptions  (transformed  slightly  as  we  have 
seen)  occur  in  only  6  of  the  last  18  psalms. 

3.  Petition  for  deliverance 

This  is  rare  in  the  HeràcUîo,  occurring  in  a  pure  state  in  only  4  of  the 
psalms  (16%).  In  Psalm  19.  the  poet  seems  to  petition  for  deliverance  from 
the  storm,  yet  when  analysed  the  opposite  is  in  fact  true.  The  petitioner  asks 
to  be  returned  to  the  storm  since  prayer  and  votive  offerings  are  forgotten 
when  the  seas  are  calm: 

iQué  me  enseno  de  votos  la  tormenta! 

iY  que  de  santos  mi  memoria  deue 

al  naufragio  y  al  mar!  iQué  de  oraciones! 

Nunca  tierra  alcançara:  antes  violenta 

mi  naue  errara,  pues  el  puerto,  breue, 

me  truxo  oluido  a  tantas  oraciones.  (19, 9-14) 

4.  Motivation  for  granting  the  petion 

This  can  be  found  in.  at  most.  5  poems  (20%).  In  Psalm  1,  the  poet  tries  to 
persuade  the  Almighty  that  it  is  in  His  best  interest  to  save  the  sinner,  for 
"ser  podria/que  a  tu  piedad  pagase  lo  que  deuo."  (1, 3-4)  Or  again,  the  per- 
suasion may  take  more  rhetorical  forms:  "Tu  imagen  soi,  tu  hacienda  propria  e 
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side"  (1, 9)  with  the  implicit  suggestion  that  God  saves  Himself  by  saving 
His  servant.  This  argument  is  at  its  strongest  in  Psalm  13  where  the  peni- 
tent states  it  explicitly:  "espero  en  su  piedad  quando  me  acuerdo/que 
pierde  Dios  hacienda  si  me  pierdo"  (13,  20-21). 

5.  Expressions  of  confidence 

I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  expression  of  confidence  in.  ; 
these  psalms  of  Quevedo!  If  there  is,  I  have  failed  to  find  one. 

6.  Plea  of  innocence 

The  biographical  circumstances  that  may  have  led  to  the  writing  of  these 
poems  are  certainly  not  clear;  but  one  thing  is  absolutely  patent:  there  is 
not  a  single  protestation  of  innocence  in  one  of  these  poems.  Whatever  sin 
he  committed,  verifiable  biographically  or  literary  invention,  the  lyrical 
voice  does  not  once  proclaim  its  innocence. 

7.  Confession  of  guilt 

On  the  other  hand,  confessions  of  guilt  abound  and  can  be  found  in  17 
poems  (68%).  Psalm  3  is  typical:  "Confiesso  que  mi  culpa  siempre  creçeVy 
que  es  la  culpa  de  que  creçca  mia"  (3, 7-8).  Or  again,  in  Psalm  5,  "iComo  se 
quân  distante/de  Ti,  Senor,  me  tienen  mis  delitos!"  (5, 1  -2)  The  confession 
of  guilt  may  be  explicit,  as  in  the  two  psalms  quoted  above,  or  else  it  may  be 
more  implicit,  as  in  these  lines  from  Psalm  7: 

^Dônde  pondre,  Senor,  mis  tristes  ojos 
que  no  vea  tu  poder  diuino  [y  santoj? 


3"  si  los  buelvo  a  mirar  los  pecadores 
rnf  que  tan  sin  rienda  viuen  come  viuo, 

alii  hallo  tus  braços  ocupados,  ,f^-, .  ,;| 

mas  en  sufrir  que  en  castigar  pecados.  U^JtZ  1^13) 

8.  Divine  attributes 

The  divine  attributes  are  clearly  expressed  in  15  of  the  poems  (60%).  The 
attributes  are  varied;  for  example,  the  following  are  composed  of  a  posses- 
sive adjective  and  a  noun:  tu  piedad  (1,4),  tu  interés  (1, 10),  tu  bianco  dia  (3, 
5),  tu  piedad  inmensa  (3, 13),  tu  saîïa  (4, 9),  tu  rigor  (4, 12),  tu  sufrimiento  (5, 
13),  tu  poder  diuino  y  santo  (7,2),  tu  cuerpo  amado  (21,2),  and  tu  gloria  (21, 
4).  They  may  also  occur  in  a  vocative  statement  in  apposition  to  the  subject 
of  the  verb:  salud  del  tiempo  enfermo  (3, 2),  etemo  author  del  dia^en  cuia 
voluntad  estan  las  llaues/del  cielo  y  de  la  tierra  (6, 46);  further,  on  one  occa- 
sion, God  is  referred  to  as  [el]  Dios  de  los  ejércitos  (13,  15).  God  is  also 
defined  in  terms  of  His  powers  over  the  things  of  nature:  del  sol  en  los 
ardientes  raios  rojos/te  miro  hacer  asiento  (7, 4-5),  leies  te  veo  poner  a  la 
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estrellas  (7,7),  te  veo  pintar  las  flores  (7,9)  hallo  tus  braços  ocupadosymâs 
en  sufrir  que  en  castigar  pecados  (7, 12-13).  Occasionally,  death  is  invoked 
instead  of  God  (Psalms  12,  18,  and  23)  and  when  this  happens,  it  is  the 
attributes  of  a  classical,  literary  death,  agent  of  Fortune  and  Disillusion, 
that  are  set  down  in  the  psalm. 

9.  Divine  promises 

These  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  Heràclito.  When  they  do  occur 
they  are  implicitly  associated  with  the  New  Testament  promise  of  the 
resurrection  (Psalm  23)  and  the  sacrament  of  the  communion  (Psalm 
^1).  .IT 


d  ?  asm  g'iP.Boioni  tnui 
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10.  Yahweh's  saving  deeds  from  the  past 

These  are  absent  from  the  Heràclito.  Occasionally,  when  Death  is  adr,;» 
dressed  more  or  less  directly  then  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
past  highlights  the  greatness  and  power  of  a  death  that  humbled  all  things 
before  it.  The  examples  are  classical  in  their  origins:  Carthage  (12, 1),  Troy 
(12,  5),  Jerusalem  (12,  8),  Rome  (12,  10),  Caesar,  Brutus,  Decius  (12,  12), 
Sagunto  (12, 20),  Cressus  and  Crassus  (12, 23),  Alexander  and  Dairius  (12, 
25),  and  Curius,  Decius,  and  Fabius  (16,  5).  >"..'"-  -mi  j.,w  . . 

r.orisjjnilnoD  ?M  liliW 

11.  The  misery  and  helplessness  of  man 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Quevedo  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  out  that  these  themes  are  to  be  found  in  24  of  the  psalms  (96%).  The 
theme  may  be  typically  Quevedesque  as  in  Psalm  1: 

Dudosos  pies  por  ciega  noche  lleuo, 

que  ya  e  ilegado  a  aborreçer  el  dia, 

y  temo  que  e  de  hallar  la  muerte  fria 

embuelta,  en  bien  que  dulce,  mortal  cebo.  (1,  5-8) 

jTîoÎ  3ri  i 
Or  again,  in  Psalm  2*  where  the  conceit  iç  so  typical:  ryyj  ^\^ 

Mas,  iay!,  que  solo  temo  en  mar  tan  Hondo  ,  ;^-{)r)\/'j\ud'v\\\v 

que  lo  que  en  castigarme  ahora  aguardas,  .   ^  \  ^  a  tr  \ 

doblados  los  castigos,  lo  desquitas.  (2,  12-14)  mf^iQ  5nJ  (-.1 

i\  ';  t;  «^  ft  I  t  f\^'^"p,f'' 

Or  these  lines  from  Psalm  11,  so  reminiscent  of  Quevedo's  poesia  negra 
to  Lisi:  "-'^  "'  ■"'-!  '^' 

à  Lomotil  ^bnn 
Naci  desnudo.  y  solos  mis  dos  ojos  ^  A  M.  DflB  .£^  .Tî  M  8fniBfc*î 

cubiertos  los  saqué,  mas  fué  de  Uanto.  ■  •■  ■     - ■  ■  ■  ^  -      -    :  •  -  ~  -  -^y/ 

Bolber  como  naci  quiero  a  la  tierra;  ,jj 

el  camino  sembrado  esta  de  abrojos;  .  ,  ■-,    ■  J'    i 

todo  es  horror  y  espanto.  (11,  1-5)    '''"  '  "^'  '  ^'^  "^^^  .OîSnt^^'jM  yd. 

<       .  ,'  •  -wMji^f]  jn!3fw+. -•;  :A0  sdîlo  îhrq?  aril  rîliw 
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Finally,  these  lines  from  Psalm  1 8  recall  the  continuous  presence  of  death 
and  man's  helplessness  when  faced  by  death's  final  assault: 

iCômo  de  entre  mis  manos  te  resualas! 

iO  cômo  te  desliças,  vida  mia! 

iQué  mudos  passes  traes,  o  muerte  fria, 

pues  con  callado  pie  todo  lo  ygualas! 

Ya  cuelgan  de  mi  muro  tus  escalas, 

y  es  tu  puerta  maior  mi  couardia.  (18,  1-6) 

12.  The  brevity  of  life 

It  is  difficult,  at  times,  to  distinguish  this  theme  from  the  previous  one. 
The  realisation  of  the  close  proximity  of  death  causes  an  anguish  which  in 
turn  increases  man's  helplessness  and  suffering.  The  brevity  of  life  theme 
can  be  found  in  17  poems  (68%)  and  it  is,  of  course,  encapsulated  for  all 
time  in  the  sonnet  (Psalm  17)  which  begins  Miré  los  muros  de  la  patria 
mia.''  The  theme  dominates  other  psalms;  for  example.  Psalm  9: 

Passa  veloç  del  mundo  la  figura, 

y  la  muerte  los  pasos  apresura; 

la  vida  fujitiua  nunca  para, 

ni  el  tiempo  buelue  atras  la  anciana  cara.  (9,  7-10) 

With  its  continuation: 

A  llanto  nace  el  hombre,  y  entretanto 

[que]  nace  con  el  llanto, 

y  todas  las  miserias  vna  a  vna, 

y  sin  saberlo  empieça  la  Jornada 

desde  la  primera  cuna 

a  la  postrera  cama  reusada; 

y  las  mas  veçes,  io  terrible  caso!, 

suele  juntarlo  todo  un  breue  passo.  (9,  1 1-18) 

The  foregoing  analysis  reveals  that  five  of  the  themes  isolated  by  McKen- 
zie  occur  with  some  frequency  in  the  psalms  of  the  Heràclito.  These  are:  1  ) 
the  invocation  of  Jahweh  (64%);  7)  the  confession  of  guilt  (68%);  8)  divine 
attributes  (60%);  1 1)  the  misery  and  helplessness  of  man  (96%);  and  finally 
12)  the  brevity  of  life  (68%).  A  statistical  survey  of  the  number  of  themes 
present  in  each  individual  psalm  ranges  from  highs  of  10  themes  in  Psalm 
21,  8  themes  in  Psalms  1  and  16,  7  in  Psalm  23,  through  an  average  of  6 
themes  in  Psalms  2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 13,  and  20,  5  themes  in  Psalms  7,  8,  and  11, 
and  4  themes  in  Psalms  5, 10, 14, 15, 18,  and  19  to  a  lowofthree  themes  in 
Psalms  9, 17, 22,  and  24.  A  single  poem.  Psalm  25,  has  a  mere  two  themes. 
When  it  is  realized  that  five  themes  occur  in  over  60%  of  the  Psalms  and 
that  80%  of  Quevedo's  psalms  contain  at  least  four  of  the  themes  isolated 
by  McKenzie,  then  we  can  truly  say  that  the  Heràclito  christiano  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  psalms  of  David. 
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However,  two  things  should  be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment themes  do  not  always  occur  in  a  pure  state  in  Quevedo's  Heràclito. 
Clearly,  Jahweh  and  the  death  invoked  so  frequently  by  Quevedo  may 
serve  parallel  poetic  ends  within  a  given  body  of  verse,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  to  correspond  perfectly,  nor  to  be  completely  replaceable,  the  one  by 
the  other.  In  similar  fashion,  the  Jahweh  of  the  Old  Testament  can  never  be 
the  Christ  of  the  New.  They  seem  at  times  to  correspond,  and  yet  the  con- 
trast between  them  is  clear  for  the  New  Testament  Christ  actually  per- 
suades sinners  to  repent  "Llamasme,  gran  Seîïor,  nunca  respondo"  (2,9) 
whilst  the  Old  Testament  Jahweh  is  deaf  to  the  supplicant's  petitions 
'V-Hasta  quando,  salud  del  tiempo  enfermo,/sordo  estarâs  a  los  suspiros 
mios?"  (3,  1-2) 

In  the  second  place,  the  difficulty  of  reducing  Quevedo's  poetry  to  any 
simple  system  of  classification  must  be  strongly  emphasized.  Thus,  the 
first  four  lines  of  Quevedo- s  first  psalm  may  be  classified  in  any  or  all  of  the 
following  fashions:  1  )  an  invocation  to  Jahweh,  asking  for  help:  "Vn  nueuo 
coraçôn,  vn  hombre  nueuo,/a  menester,  Seîïor,  el  alma  mia"  (1, 1-2);  2)  a 
description  of  the  supplicant's  needs:  the  same  two  lines  plus  "desniidame 
de  mi"  (1, 3);  3)  a  motivation  for  granting  the  petition:  "ser  podria  /que  a  tu 
piedad  pagase  lo  que  deuo"  (1, 3-4);  4)  an  implicit  confession  of  guilt:  surely 
such  a  renewal  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  supplicant  were  innocent  and 
not  unhappy  with  his  current  way  of  life.  Finally,  5)  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  is  set  out  in  line  4.  Other  critics  will  produce  different  inter- 
pretations of  these  first  four  lines.  Clearly,  the  multiple  levels  of  meaning 
are  by  no  means  exhausted. 

A  poem  by  poem  analysis  of  the  Heràclito  permits  a  further  structual  pat- 
tern to  emerge.  Psalms  1-7  form  a  group  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
themes  predominate.  A  second  group  is  formed  by  Psalms  8, 9, 10,  and  14. 
Here  one  finds  an  accumulation  of  themes  taken  from  the  canon  of  pro- 
fane love.  This  material  seems,  at  first  glance,  to  be  intrusive.  A  third  group 
of  psalms  (1 1, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18,  and  19)  has  as  its  central  theme  the  passing 
of  time,  the  brevity  of  life,  and  the  inevitability  of  death.  These  are,  in  many 
ways,  the  poems  which  are  most  closely  associated  with  the  best  of  Quevedo's 
verse.  This  groups  includes  such  poems  as  "Ven  ya,  miedo  de  fuertes  y  de 
sabios"  (Psalm  16),  "Miré  los  muros  de  la  patria  mia"  (Psalm  17),  and 
"jComo  de  entre  mis  manos  te  resualas!"  (Psalm  18),  all  of  which  under- 
went massive  rewrites  and  revisions,  so  central  were  they  to  Quevedo's 
poetic  thought  and  development.  A  fou rth  group  (Psalms  20, 2 1 ,  22, 23,  and 
24)  have  as  their  central  theme  the  contemplation  of  the  crucifixion  and 
death  of  Christ. 

This  new  structure  leads  one  to  speculate  that  the  Heràclito  might  be 
more  than  an  imitation  of  the  Heraclitus  and  the  Psalms  of  David.  If  this 
were  so,  then  the  Heràclito  might  have  been  written  around  a  lived  experience, 
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presumably  the  one  that  caused  the  grave  crisis  alluded  to  in  Quevedo's 
introductory  letter.  Hence  the  Heràclito  could  also  be  read  in  the  following 
fashion:  l)an  invocation  to  God,  asking  for  help  in  the  critical  situation. 
This  phase  is  represented  by  Psalms  1  -7;  and  note  that  these  are  the  Psalms 
where  Quevedo  follows  the  Old  Testament  most  closely.  2)  The  sinner 
recalls  his  past  sins  and  repents  of  the  pleasures  associated  with  them.  This 
phase  is  represented  by  Psalms  8, 9, 10,  and  14.  These  are  the  psalms  where 
the  profane  canon  of  love  seems  to  intrude  into  the  otherwise  religious 
poetry.  If,  indeed,  Quevedo  were  repenting,  at  the  age  of  33,  of  a  series  of 
emotional  entanglements,  then  that  could  very  well  be  the  explanation 
both  for  the  writing  of  the  Heràclito  and  for  the  phrasing  of  the  letter  to  his 
aunt.  I  quote:  "Tii,  que  me  as  oido  lo  que  e  cantado  y  lo  que  me  dicté  el 
apetito,  la  pasion  o  la  naturaleça,  oie  ahora,  con  oido  mas  puro,  lo  que  me 
hace  decir  el  sentimiento  verdadero  y  el  arrepentimiento  de  todo  lo  demas 
que  e  echo."**  If  Quevedo  were  ashamed  of  his  past  conduct,  then  that 
would  certainly  explain  away  the  brevity  of  the  reference  to  it  in  the 
Heràclito?  3)  In  the  third  phase,  Quevedo  contemplates  the  proximity  of 
death.  This  is  represented  in  Psalms  11,  12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  where 
some  of  the  most  powerful  poetry  of  the  Heràclito  is  to  be  found.  Quevedo's 
source  of  inspiration  here  is  Classical  and  his  debt  to  the  writings  of 
Seneca  and  the  Stoics  is  clear.  At  this  stage  the  poetry  is  highly  moral.  The 
problem  of  an  imminent  and  inevitable  death  is  clearly  presented,  but  no 
philosophical  or  religious  answer  is  forthcoming.  Any  solution,  if  indeed 
one  may  call  it  a  solution,  is  implicit  within  the  spiritual  progress  of  the 
lyrical  voice  which  confronts  death,  realizes  that  it  may  be  imminent,  and 
then,  persuaded  by  its  naturalness  and  inevitability,  prepares  itself  for  its 
own  close  encounter  with  the  personal.  This  accounts  for  the  seeming 
paradox  of  the  living  poet  calling  for,  and  welcoming,  the  untying  of  the 
knot  of  his  present  being.  As  the  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  His  manage- 
ment of  the  universe,  so  the  wisdom  of  man  is  demonstrated  in  his  accep- 
tance of  death.  This  is  not  a  speculative  solution;  the  lyrical  voice  does  not 
offer  its  own  experience  as  a  way  to  understanding  death,  but  rather  as  a 
way  to  live  with  it.  4)  This  "living  with  death"  is  further  manifest  in  phase  4 
(Psalms  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24)  in  which  Quevedo,  in  an  exercise  that  is 
reminiscent  of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  follows 
his  contemplation  of  man's  mortality  with  an  examination,  again  at  a  very 
personal  level,  of  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  the  crucifixion,  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  Christ's  ability  to  live  on  within  the  individual  by  means  of  the 
sacrament  of  communion.  >  i 
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Notes 


1  The  letter,  which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  Heràclito  christiano,  ends:  "Torre  de  Joan 
Abad.  3  de  Junio  de  1613."  See  Cancionero  de  1628.  Ed.  J.M.  Blecua.  Madrid:  C.S.I.C.,  1945.  p. 
1 55.  The  Heràclito,  which  appears  on  pp  1 55- 1 80,  contains  25  poems  in  this  version.  J.M.  Blecua 
studies  it  briefly  in  the  introduction;  see  pp  1 3- 1 7.  Note  that  Blecua  considers  this  version  to  be 
a  primitive  one:  "me  atrevo  hoy  a  presentar  una  edicion  de  lo  que  podriamos  considerar  como 
version  primitiva  de  veinticinco  Psalmos  del  Heràclito''  (p.  13).  I  have  chosen  to  study  the 
Heràclito  christiano  as  it  appears  in  the  Cancionero  de  1628  for  two  reasons:  1)  it  is  a  complete, 
reliable,  and  reasonably  accessible  edition;  and  2)  it  was  collected  during  the  author's  lifetime. 

2  See  Francisco  de  Quevedo,  Poesia  varia.  Ed.  J.O.  Crosby.  Madrid:  Castalia,  1981.  I  quote: 
"Hacia  1612  61613,  Quevedo  sufrio  una  crisis  de  conciencia,  aguda  y  quizâ  prolongada,  ates- 
tiguada  por  diversas  referencias  suyas.  Entre  estas,  la  mâs  extensa,  précisa  y  elocuente  es  la  ver- 
sion de  1613  del  Heràclito  christiano,  junto  con  el  pequeno  prôlogo  y  la  dedicatoria  que  lo 
acompanan"  (p.  97).  See  also,  Henry  Ettinghausen,  Francisco  de  Quevedo  and  the  Neostoic  Move- 
ment (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1972).  I  quote:  "But  two  periods  . . .  were  decisive  for 
his  development  as  a  Neostoic.  The  first,  marked  by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  acute  and  pro- 
longed crisis  of  conscience,  dates  from  about  1609  until  his  departure  for  Italy  in  1613.  There  is 
every  indication  that  at  this  period  Quevedo  felt  deeply  distressed  by  the  more  frivolous  of  his 
early  writings  and  by  his  conduct  as  a  university  wit,"  (p.  15). 

3  See  Crosby,  Poesia  varia,  p.  98.  Also  G.S.  Kirk  and  J.E.  Raven,  The  Presocratic  Philosophers 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1969),  pp.  182-215,  especially  p.  184. 

4  Crosby,  Poesia  varia,  p.  98. 

5  See  J.L.  McKenzie,  S.J.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing,  1965),  pp.  702-706. 
All  further  references  to  McKenzie  are  to  the  entry  on  the  Psalms  contained  in  this  edition.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  colleague  and  friend  the  Reverend  Dr.  Marc  Smith, 
CSC.  who  suggested  thepossibilities  to  me  of  this  particular  line  of  research. 

6  The  manuscript  tradition  of  the  Heràclito  christiano  has  yet  to  be  untangled.  See  Crosby,  Poesia 
varia,  p.  97.  In  the  meantime,  all  references  to  Psalm  and  line  number  are  to  the  Heràclito  as  it 
appears  in  the  Cancionero  de  1628  and  will  be  contained  within  the  text. 

7  For  a  study  of  the  text  tradition  of  this  poem,  see  my  forthcoming  article,  "Different  kinds  of 
failure:  Some  comments  on  Quevedo's  Revisions  to  Miré  los  muro  de  la  patria  Mia." 

8  Cancionero  de  1628,  p.  155. 

9  Each  of  the  remaining  texts  of  the  Heràclito  should  be  studied  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
thought  patterns  which  caused  the  changes  apparent  in  the  other  manuscripts.  Such  a  study 
should  work  at  two  levels:  1  )  at  the  level  of  the  total  unity  of  the  Heràclito  and  2)  at  the  level  of  the 
rewriting  of  each  individual  poem. 
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The  Complexities  of  Biblical  Typology 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century 


DONALD  R.  DICKSON 


The  last  decade  has  seen  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  biblical  typology 
among  scholars  of  seventeenth-century  literature.  Early  studies  by  William 
Madsen,  Murray  Roston,  and  Barbara  Lewalski  paved  the  way  for  the 
broader  application  offered  by  Earl  Miner's  collection  of  essays,  Literary 
Uses  of  Typology,  and  Lewalski's  Protestant  Poetics}  This  renewed  interest  in 
typology,  however,  has  led  some  critics  to  a  reductive  paradigm  to  account 
for  the  use  of  figurative  language  in  the  seventeenth-century  devotional 
literature:  since  one  image  prefigured  another  more  perfect  manifestation 
of  that  image,  all  one  had  to  do  was  simply  match  types  with  their  corres- 
ponding antitypes.  By  recognizing  that  much  of  this  figurative  language 
was  governed  by  a  simple  paradigm  of  promise  and  fulfillment,  scholars 
were  hoping  to  respect  the  religious  sensibilities  of  those  Renaissance 
poets  and  theologians  who  had  rejected  the  medieval  fourfold  allegory 
that  had  turned  the  literal  text  of  Scripture  into  a  hidden  veil  pointing  to  a 
meaning  beyond  itself.  Though  seventeenth-century  Protestants  valued 
the  literal  text  above  all,  their  actual  practices  show  that  they  regarded  the 
Bible  as  a  complex  text,  the  full  significance  of  which  could  only  be 
recovered  by  means  of  a  sophisticated  reading  act.  By  examining  some  of 
the  many  Protestant  guides  to  godliness  and  other  "helps"  designed  to 
open  Scripture  up  to  its  readers,  we  shall  see  that  Protestants  continued  to 
read  the  Bible  -  and  especially  to  identify  biblical  types  -  using  a  meth- 
odology and  a  vocabulary  not  so  unlike  the  approach  they  had  sought  to 
replace.  Thus,  there  is  more  continuity  with  medieval  hermeneutics  than 
has  generally  been  acknowledged  by  those  who  advocate  a  distinctly 
"Protestant  poetics";  accordingly,  the  typological  wit  of  Protestant  devo- 
tional poets  may  be  more  complex  than  has  been  recognized. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  offered  by  the  work  of  Lewalski  has  been 
to  establish  a  methodology  familiar  to  modem  readers  for  interpreting 
devotional  poetry.  Her  approach  is  to  view  the  Bible  as  a  unified  poetic  text 
requiring  close  reading  to  recover  its  full  meaning  (and  in  this,  her  work  in 
indebted  to  Northrup  Frye's).  Since  seventeenth-century  readers  saw 
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Scripture  "as  à  complex  literary  work' whose  futl  literal  meaning  is  revealed 
only  by  careful  attention  to  its  poetic  texture  and  to  its  pervasive  symbolic 
mode  -  typology,"  the  Bible  also  provided  its  own  hermeneutic  key  through 
the  collation  of  one  text  with  another  to  recover  its  meaning.^  Biblical 
typology  is  being  increasingly  regarded  as  a  method  of  decoding,  or  more 
properly  as  a  set  of  reading  practices,  which  determined  largely  the  way 
many  seventeenth-century  readers  perceived  the  organizing  structures 
(both  narrative  and  metaphoric)  of  the  Bible.  Though  much  has  been  writ- 
ten of  late  on  typology  in  the  Renaissance,^  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  rather  systematic  rules  that  seventeenth-century  Protestants  were 
offered.  By  examining  typology  as  a  formal  method  of  decoding  a  text, 
weshall  see  that,  as  it  became  increasingly  recognized  as  the  fundamental 
symbolic  mode  of  the  Bible,  the  reformers  began  to  use  biblical  typology  in 
a  more  complex  way  than  simply  matching  Old  Testament  types  with  New 
Testament  antitypes.  The  typological  explications  commonly  available  in 
the  seventeenth  century  linked  the  history  and  drama  of  Christ's  life  (as 
foreshadowed  and  then  fulfilled  in  the  two  testaments)  with  the  salvation 
drama  of  each  believer  and  with  the  whole  span  of  sacred  history.  The 
Bible  was  seen  as  telling  one  essential  story,  Christ's;  but,  through  his  story, 
the  history  of  the  creation,  fall,  redemption,  and  glorification  of  both  man 
and  the  universe  was  told  typologically.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize,  there- 
fore, in  addition  to  the  familiar  Christo logical  types  (which  do  depend  on  a 
simple  type  and  antitype  relationship),  ^acram^wra/  types  -  through  which 
the  individual's  salvation  history  is  told  in  imitation  of  Christ  -  and 
eschatological  types  -  through  which  the  ultimate  glorification  of  Christ, 
man,  and  the  universe  is  foreshadowed  and  fulfilled.  The  implications  of 
this  complex  view  of  typology  are  especially  significant  for  students  of  the 
devotional  poetry  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  since  so  much  of  this 
literature  was  influenced  b^aiwi  dépendent  ou  the  way  the  Bible,  was  read 
and  understood.  ;(io  i>fi;;  A.':^:\':\bm  nt  \:'A>upj  MiiiirTio^^^  /nnrx:  ■ 

oj  irMiiVidQj  2înBJ«î3JoiT  Jiifiî  'rj<  llfid-».  'i^  .?n'^h^'si-m  oî  qu  - 
•rilarn  fi  i/r'  •        '  "  ''  'B>iMid  -*-   ♦-  (î^  yllBi-- •'  '  '  ■^•-  - 

When  the  Bible  is  approached  as  a  complex  text,  it  obviously  requires  the  rigor- 
ous scrutiny  of  its  readers.  John  Smith,  writing  about  mid-ceatuiy,  stated 

I  apprehended  it  a  work  worthy  the  understanding,  to  dig  into  these  sacred 
Minerals  for  the  better  finding  out  the  Metaphors,  Metonymies,  Synec- 
^t-'  '  doches,  &c.  which  lie  hid  there. . . .  For  the  bare  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
'jn  ft',  without  searching  into  its  heavenly  mysteries  and  meaning,  is  like  the 
t/  coming  into  a  Treasury,  wherein  we  see  many  costly  things  folded  up.  and 
^j  some  ends  appearing  out,  but  when  they  be  all  unfolded,  then  doth  their 
glory  more  affect  us  for  the  present,  yea,  and  leave  in  us  a  deep  impression 
^'        of  their  excellency.* 
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Numerous  "helps"  were  available  to  enable  the  reader  to  enrich  himself  at 
the  biblical  treasury.  Some  were  general  guides  for  theological  students, 
young  divines,  or  householders  responsible  for  the  religious  life  of  their 
families  and  servants;  others  were  specifically  exegetical  tracts,  ranging 
from  works  devoted  to  the  explication  of  individual  books  -  e.g.,  Ains- 
woTiKs  Annotations  upon  Genesis  (1616)  -  to  multivolume  works  on  all  of 
Scripture  -  e.g.,  Mayer's  ^4  Commentary  upon  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
added  to  that  of  the  same  author  upon  the  whole  New  Testament  (OT,  4  vols., 
1653-47;  NT,  3  vols.,  1631).  Most  of  the  general  guides  offered  very  similar 
advice  on  reading  Scripture  systematically  and  prudently. 

The  English  reformers  who  wrote  the  most  widely-read  guidesto  Scrip- 
ture -  William  Perkins.  John  Weemes,  John  White,  and  Henry  Lukin  -  all 
accepted  as  axiomatic  the  Protestant  emphasis  on  the  literal  level  of  the 
text,  scriptura  sola,  by  proclaiming  that  Scripture  rightly  studied  provided 
its  own  key  to  interpretation.  As  Perkins  stated  emphatically,  "The  su- 
preame  and  absolute  meane  of  interpretation,  is  the  Scripture  it  selfe."^  All 
agreed  that  the  first  step  in  reading  was  philological:  "words  have  some 
determinate  signification,  else  they  were  of  no  use,  to  no  purpose;  but  as  a 
Trumpet  giving  an  uncertain  sound,  1  Cor.  14.8.  But  for  their  signification,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  Use  and  Custome."^  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  was  helpful,  but  etymology  alone  was  not  sufficient,  since  meaning 
or  "signification"  was  dependent  in  part  on  context  -  "that  sense,  which 
they  have  by  use  obtained."''  Studying  scriptural  "Use  and  Custom"  im- 
plicitly established  the  Bible  as  a  unified  whole  that  permitted,  indeed 
required,  diligent  comparison  of  text  with  text  to  recover  meaning.  The 
reformers  were  also  guided  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  their  best  theol- 
ogians. Since  God  had  to  accommodate  things  divine  to  human  under- 
standing, the  Bible  contained  infinitely  subtle  points  that  could  easily  be 
misunderstood.  Readers  were  urged  furthermore  to  be  guided  in  their 
interpretations  by  those  principles  of  faith  commonly  agreed  upon  in  the 
tradition  of  the  analogia  fidei  (derived  from  Rom.  12:6).^ 

To  accomplish  their  basic  goals  of  using  Scripture  as  its  own  best  key, 
Perkins,  White,  Lukin,  and  others  offered  a- method  of  reading  that  began 
with  philological  comparisons  and  advanced  to  comparisons  of  one  text 
with  another.^  Perhaps  the  most  scholarly  and  systematic  methodology 
can  be  found  in  Weemes'  Christian  Synagogue.  He  stated  that  the  first  task 
was  dittologia,  or  marginal  line  reading  of  the  Mazora  Bible  for  use  in 
glossing  one  line  with  another.  The  second  task  was  sigmatologia,  or  the 
right  poindng  of  the  text  (i.e.,  the  vowel  points  and  accents  of  the  Hebrew 
Text).  Once  these  philological  tasks  were  settled,  the  third  step  was  analogia, 
or  the  collation  of  one  text  with  another.^"  All  four  authors  affirmed  that 
collation  was  the  key  to  perceiving  the  unity  of  the  whole.  As  William 
Perkins  explained,  "The  collation  or  comparing  of  places  together,  is  that. 
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whereby  places  are  set  like  parallels  one  beside  another,  that  the  meaning 
of  them  may  more  evidently  appeare."" 

The  practice  of  reading  Scripture  by  collating  text  with  text  had  both  his- 
torical and  biblical  precedent,  as  the  reformers  well  knew.  The  Hebrews 
had  from  an  early  time  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  fifty-four  weekly 
lessons,  called parashah .  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  came  to  power  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  he  forbad  the  reading  of  the  Mosaic  law,  so  the  Jews 
then  chose  their  readings  from  those  parts  of  the  Prophets  "most  answer- 
able" to  the  forbidden  parts  of  the  Law,  as  Weemes  explained  it.^^  Once  this 
tradition  was  established,  each  reading  from  the  Prophets,  or  haphtarah, 
was  still  read  with  its  parashah  even  after  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  was 
ended.  Thus  the  Law  had  been  collated  with  the  Prophets  in  Old  Testa- 
ment times.  When  the  Apostles  used  the  same  method  of  collating  text  with 
text  "to  let  us  see  the  harmony  andcontent  that  is  betwixt  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,"^^  they  were  following  the  historical  precedents  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Furthermore,  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  recognized  and 
noted  certain  events  from  the  Old  Testament  -  such  as  the  flood,  the 
exodus,  the  exile,  and  the  return  -  as  foreshadowings  of  events  that  would 
be  reiterated  and  consummated  in  Christ  and  his  church  (see,  e.g..  1 
Cor.lO:l-5).  So  the  practice  of  collating  texts  to  recover  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  had  solid  scriptural  authority,  and  it  provided  St.  Paul  with  an 
important  exegetical  method  -  instrumental  in  forming  his  conception  of 
Christianity  and  for  that  reason  very  attractive  to  the  reformers  -  typology. 


Typology  is  so  important  to  the  reformers  that  it  has  been  said  to  constitute 
the  basic  element  of  the  code  for  reading  the  Bible  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  reformers  derived  the  principle  from  Scripture  itself-  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul  -  though  they  had  to  reshape  them  for  their  own  ends.  The 
passages  in  the  Pauline  epistles  containing  figurai,  or  typological  inter- 
pretations, Erich  Auerbach  explains,  were  written  during  Paul's  bitter 
struggle  to  defend  the  early  Christians: 

His  whole  figurai  interpretation  was  subordinated  to  the  basic  Pauline 
theme  ofgrace  versus  law,  faith  versus  works:  the  old  law  is  annulled;  it  is 
shadow  and  typos;  observance  of  it  has  become  useless  and  even  harmful 
since  Christ  made  his  sacrifice;  a  Christian  is  justified  not  by  works  in 
observance  of  the  law,  but  by  faith;  and  in  its  Jewish  and  Judaistic  legal 
sense  the  Old  Testament  is  the  letter  that  kills,  while  the  new  Christians  are 
servants  of  the  new  covenant,  of  the  spirit  that  gives  life.'* 

While  St.  Paul's  revaluation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  indicated  by  only 
a  few  broad  strokes,  his  method  and  intentions  seem  clear  enough.  The 
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Old  Testament  was  transformed  from  the  history  of  the  Jews  into  a  univer- 
sal history  in  which  Christ's  coming  was  foreshadowed  by  types  -  the 
Greek  word  has  the  basic  meaning  of  an  "imprint"  left  by  a  blow,  hence  an 
"impression"  or  "image."  But  in  so  doing  the  Jews  were  reduced  to  the 
status  of  shadowy  types,  and  hence  the  Old  Testament  was  reduced  to  a 
secondary  position  theologically  since  the  law  had  been  supplanted  by 
grace. 

While  Apostolic  teaching  simply  showed  that  types  had  been  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  incorporated  typology  into  a  more 
complex  exegetical  method  -  based  also  on  the  Pauline  distinction  be- 
tween "letter"  and  "spirit,"  law  and  grace  -  and  began  to  apply  types  to 
eschatology  (Irenaeus  and  Origen)  and  to  the  interior  life  of  the  Christian 
(Clement  and  Ambrose).'^  Their  fourfold  exegesis,  however,  tended  to 
devalue  the  historical  or  literal  level  of  the  text,  for,  if  "the  letter  killeth  but 
the  spiritgiveth  life"  (2  Cor.  3:6),  then  the  letter  of  the  text  was  obviously  in 
an  inferior  position.  Thomas  Aquinas  provided  the  theory  of  signs  under- 
lying the  medieval  hermeneutic  developed  by  Augustine  and  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor  that  emphasized  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  text.  He  posited  that  the 
words  of  Scripture,  thesensus  litteralis,  mean  one  thing  only;  verba  (words) 
always  signify  r^5  (things).  The  sensus  spiritualis,  however,  derives  not  from 
the  words  but  from  the  relationship  of  one  referent  (res^)  with  other  referents 
{res^).^^  In  his  Summa  Theologica,  Aquinas  explained: 

That  God  is  the  author  of  holy  Scripture  should  be  acknowledged,  and  he 
has  the  power,  not  only  of  adapting  words  to  convey  meanings  (which  men 
can  do),  but  also  of  adapting  things  themselves.  In  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge words  have  meaning,  but  what  is  special  here  (in  Scripture]  is  that  the 
things  meant  by  the  words  also  themselves  mean  something.  That  first 
meaning  whereby  the  words  signify  things  belongs  to  the  sense  first- 
mentioned,  namely  the  historical  or  literal.  That  meaning,  however,  where- 
by the  things  signified  by  the  words  in  their  turn  also  signify  other  things  is 
called  the  spiritual  sense;  it  is  based  on  and  presupposes  the  literal  sense. 

Now  this  spiritual  sense  is  divided  into  three Well  then,  the  allegorical 

sense  is  brought  into  play  when  the  things  of  the  Old  Law  signify  the  things 
of  the  New  Law;  the  moral  sense  when  the  things  done  in  Christ  and  in 
those  who  prefigured  him  are  signs  of  what  we  should  carry  out;  and  in  the 
anagogical  sense  when  the  things  that  lie  ahead  in  eternal  glory  are 
signified.'"' 

In  practice  the  Old  Testament  was  treated  as  a  book  of  hidden  mysteries 
that  had  to  be  unveiled;  taken  to  the  extreme,  an  exegete  such  as  Philo 
could  find  symbolic  meaning  in  every  detail,  however  small  it  might  have 
been.  According  to  H.A.  Wolfson,  Philo  "compares  the  'mere  letter  of 
Scriptures'  to  'shadows  (okioco)  of  bodies'  and  'the  meanings  which  are 
apparent  to  investigation  beneath  them'  to  'things  which  truly  exist.'  "'^ 
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Philo  thus  encouraged  the  reader  to  discover  the  hidden,  allegorical  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  which  corresponded  to  the  incorporeal  mind  of  the  Logos. 
The  literal  level  of  the  text  thereby  came  to  exist  only  as  a  signifier  of  one  of 
the  threefold  spiritual  levels.  Though  this  method  of  exegesis  had  been 
widely  accepted  for  over  a  thousand  years,  the  Protestant  reformers  were 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  such  allegorical  interpretations  freqeuntly  bore 
little  relationship  to  the  literal  text,  the  revealed  Word. 

The  twin  pillars  of  the  reformers'  world-view,  as  well  as  for  their  her- 
meneutic,  weTcscriptura  sola  -  the  Word  itself  as  sole  authority,  which  pro- 
vided its  own  key  to  understanding  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  - 
and  sola  fides  -  justification  by  faith  (which  also  gave  believers  the  con- 
fidence they  could  interpret  Scripture  rightly).  Where  medieval  exegetes 
had  ignored  verba  andeven  res^  for  res^  (the  hidden  thing  signified  in  the 
text),  Protestants  insisted  that  any  figurative  meaning  was  a  dimension  of 
the  literal  text  -  not  a  distinct  ^é^/z^ws  spiritualis.  Furthermore,  as  J.S.  Preus 
has  argued,  Luther  no  longer  saw  the  antithesis  between  letter  and  spirit 
dividing  the  testaments,  but  rather  he  saw  it  between  the  law  and  its  prom- 
ise. According  to  medieval  exegetes,  the  faithful  Israelites  were  merely 
signs  foreshadowing  Christians  since  they  were  sub  lege,  without  grace, 
and  therefore  carnal.  Not  that  their  story  was  unimportant,  rather  their 
existence  under  the  old  law  made  their  experience  distinctly  different  from 
the  one  made  possible  by  the  true  church.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
their  situation  in  just  the  same  terms  as  he  saw  his  own:  they  lived  under 
the  same  promissio  that  Christians  always  will  until  the  second  coming. 
Hence,  the  faithful  Israelites  were  just  as  capable  of  faith  in  God's  cove- 
nant as  any  Christian  could  be.  In  affirming  that  the  literal,  historical  level 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  great  theological  value  for  the  present,  Luther 
prepared  the  way  for  later  Protestant  theologians  who  would  insist  on  a 
hermeneutic  that  would  accord  full  theological  value  to  the  entire  literal 
text  itself' 

Though  all  authority  was  said  to  rest  in  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  text, 
obviously  for  certain  passages  the  literal  meaning  had  to  be  also  figurative 
-  as  when  Christ  proclaims  he  is  the  true  vine  (John  15:1).  Yet  the  reformers 
would  not  accept  that  any  text  could  have  more  than  one  meaning.  Though 
the  literal  level  of  the  text  often  pointed  beyond  itself  to  a  symbolic  mean- 
ing, the  key  still  resided  in  and  was  controlled  by  the  literal  meaning.  As 
John  Weemes  wrote: 

Yet  it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  the  words  of  Scripture  have  two  senses,  or 
given  an  uncertain  sound,  (to  allude  to  that,  1  Cor.  14.8)  The  words  have 
one  determinate  signification,  but  the  things  themselves,  which  the  words 
do  properly  and  literally  signifie,  do  import  yet  something  else.^" 

This  "something  else"  was  usually  adduced  as  the  type  or  the  antitype. 
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Weemes  instructed  his  many  readers  that  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  simple 
(i.e.,  literal)  or  compound:  "A  compound  sense,  is  that  whereof  there  are  two 
parts,  literall  and  figurative,  to  make  up  one  sense,  which  is  fulfilled  two 
manner  of  wayes.  Historiée  and  Prophetice  in  the  type,  and  literally  in  the 
thing  signified."2i  Typology  thus  became  a  way  to  recover  the  symbolic 
dimension  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the  reformers 
because  it  could  be  rigorously,  even  scrupulously  applied  -  unlike  the 
arbitrary  allegorizing  of  the  Fathers.  Not  only  was  typology  divinely  sanc- 
tioned (even  Christ  himself  practices  it,  e.g.,  Luke  4:21),  it  also  was  closely 
connected  with  the  literal  text  of  the  revealed  Word.  Typology,  as  it  was 
elaborated  in  sermons  and  tracts,  established  a  spiritual  relation  between 
two  historically  real  events,  such  as  the  flood  and  baptism.  The  mistake  of 
the  Gothic  monkish  allegorists,  in  the  view  of  the  reformers,  had  been 
toremove  the  sign  from  its  historical  context  in  the  literal  narrative  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  had  led  to  unlimited  semiosis:  any  sign  could  have  any  number 
of  referents,  unless  there  was  a  way  to  predict  or  control  the  process  of 
signification.  The  historicity  of  types  gave  an  evidential  value  to  Protestant 
hermeneutics  that  allegory  did  not  have.  That  the  type  foreshadowed  the 
antitype,  which  in  turn  illuminated  the  meaning  of  the  type,  in  no  way 
impinged  on  the  absolute  historicity  of  each  as  events  recorded  in  the 
Bible.  Thus  typology  came  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  hermeneutics 
of  Luther  and  an  even  more  central  one  for  Calvin  and  Erasmus.^^ 

Those  few  who  dealt  systematically  with  the  thorny  problems  of  the 
complex  language  of  the  Bible  -  under  the  influence  of  Augustine  and 
Aquinas  -argued  that  typology  was  mainly  concerned  with  things  (i.e., 
events)  rather  than  Wiih  signs.  Even  so  they  acknowledged  that  God  resorted 
to  metaphor,  which  advances  understanding  by  denoting  a  concept  using 
a  concrete  referent,  in  order  to  accommodate  divine  things  to  human 
abilities.^^  They  agreed  further  that  metaphors  ought  to  be  interpreted  by 
considering  the  literal  level  before  the  spiritual,-'*  thereby  subjecting  meta- 
phor to  the  same  rigid  controls  to  which  typology  was  subject.  But,  though 
the  typologists  usually  tried  to  deal  with  types  and  antitypes  as  things  or 
events,  their  explications  show  that  the  images  and  metaphors  that  render 
those  events,  as  signs,  were  inseparable  from  their  understanding  of  them. 
Thus  the  river  of  living  waters  (Rev.  22: 1)  may  not  be  an  actual  river  as  we 
know  it  here  on  earth;  nonetheless,  as  ?isign  it  existed  in  some  relationship 
with  all  other  signifiers  of  this  thing  -  whether  with  the  prototypic  fountain 
in  Eden,  with  any  of  its  many  Old  Testament  types  (e.g.,  Ezek.  47: 1  ),  or  with 
its  New  Testament  antitypes  (e.g.,  John  4: 14).  The  end  result  of  this  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  as  foreshadowing  promises  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
New  is  that  the  Bible  became  a  very  complex  text  that  required  collation  of 
both  signifier  and  signified  with  other  signs  to  recover  its  full  meaning. 
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Typology  became  so  important  to  Protestam  hermeneutics  that  second 
and  third  generation  reformers  constructed  fairly  elaborate  rules  for  read- 
ing Scripture  typologically;  there  existed,  in  other  words,  what  critics 
would  now  designate  as  a  reading  code.  Understanding  the  complexities  of 
this  code  is  obviously  important  for  students  of  the  devotional  literature  of 
the  age  since  its  poets  frequently  depended  on  the  Bible  for  inspiration  and 
models.  There  were  three  fundamental  principles  that  all  the  typological 
handbooks  and  guides  seemed  to  agree  upon.  The  first  -  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  for  legitimizing  typology  as  a  mode  of  analysis  -  is  that 
both  types  and  antitypes  involve  historically  real  persons  or  events.^^  The 
second  is  that  the  type  foreshadowed  or  prophesied  some  event  that  would 
occur  in  the  New  Testament  -  that  is,  the  imperfect  order  of  the  law  pre- 
pared for  the  more  perfect  order  of  grace.  As  one  typologist  wrote,  God  in 
the  nonage  of  the  church  "appointed  diverse  types  and  ceremonies,  as 
rudiments  and  introductions  [Gal.  4:3],  fitted  to  the  grosse  and  weake  sences 
of  that  Church,  which  was  brought  on  by  little  and  little,  through  such 
shadows  and  figures,  to  the  true  Image  and  thing  signified."^^  The  last 
major  principle  is  based  on  St.  Paul's  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
the  testaments;  seventeenthcentury  Protestants  thus  believed  they  were 
basing  their  hermeneutics  on  the  solid  foundation  St.  Paul  had  provided: 
the  antitype  represents  a  fulfillment  of  the  type,  or  as  Auerbach  terms  it,  the 
forma  perfectior.  Christ  himself  sanctions  this  key  point  in  Matthew  5:17: 
"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 

Aside  from  these  general  theoretical  principles,  the  typologists  offered 
rather  formal  rules  for  identifying  and  expounding  types.  The  source  for 
most  of  the  systematic  typological  studies  published  in  England  during  the 
Renaissance  was  the  Philologia  Sacra  of  Salomon  Glass  (Jena,  1623-1626). 
Popular  works,  such  as  William  Guild's  Moses  Umailed  (1620),  Thomas 
Taylor's  Christ  Revealed;  or,  the  Old  Testament  explained  (1635),  Samuel 
Mather's  The  Figures  or  Types  of  the  Old  Testament  (  1 683),  and  Thomas  Wor- 
den's  The  Types  unveiled {\6(A),  presented  general  readers  with  detailed  lists 
of  types.  Benjamin  Keach,  whose  monumental  Tropologia:  A  Key  to  Open 
Scripture  Metaphors  (1682)  became  the  English  sourcebook  for  typology, 
simply  translated  large  portions  of  the  Philologia  Sacra?^  Keach  made 
available  to  a  wider  audience  the  rules  for  expounding  types  that  Glass 
had  earlier  codified  and  that  Guild  and  the  others  followed.  Keach's  nine 
canons  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Whenever  an  Old  Testament  text  treats  of  God's  grace,  propitiation, 
redemption,  or  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  a  New  Testament  text 
sheds  light  upon  it,  that  text  may  be  expounded  as  a  type. 
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2.  The  type  is  not  necessarily  replicated  exactly  in  the  antitype,  though  the 
antitype  will  be  in  some  way  similar  "according  to  the  Habit  and  Linea- 
ment." This  is  especially  true  of  men  who  foreshadow  Christ  since  none 
can  be  as  perfect. 

3.  Since  the  antitype  fulfills  the  type,  it  will  contain  more  of  the  truth  -just 
as  Christ  is  greater  than  any  who  foreshadow  him. 

4.  A  "fit  Application"  of  the  type  to  the  antitype  must  hold,  according  to 
the  Analogy  of  Faith.  That  is,  the  relationships  adduced  between  type  and 
antitype  cannot  violate  other  principles  of  faith. 

5.  Where  many  types  prefigure  a  single  antitype,  onemust  consider  all  the 
types  together.  [This  means  in  effect  that  one  must  search  Scripture  well  to 
recover  the  larger  patterns  that  typology  reveals.] 

6.  Some  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  are  not  veiled  as 
types,  but  signify  the  antitype-Christ  -  literally. 

7.  The  wicked  cannot  be  types  of  Christ  -  as,  e.g.  some  would  make 
Absolom  hanging  by  the  hair  in  an  oak  tree  a  type  of  Christ  on  the 
cross. 

8.  One  type  can  foreshadow  two  diverse  things,  as  the  flood  is  a  type  of 
baptism  for  the  faithful  and  also  of  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate. 

9.  Sometimes  the  sign  of  the  type  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  antitype  and 
vice  versa  -  e.g.,  the  New  Testament  church  is  often  called  Sion  or  Jerusalem 
since  these  foreshadowed  it^S 

Reach's  rules  for  expounding  types  are  based  on  the  theoretical  principles 
discussed  above:  connection  must  always  be  made  with  literal  events;  the 
type  foreshadows  its  antitype;  and  the  antitype  is  the  fulfillment  of  prom- 
ises made  earlier. 


The  one  significant  matter  that  the  typologists  apparently  did  not  agree 
upon  was  how  to  distinguish  kinds  of  types.  At  issue  is  whether  types  are 
strictly  Christological  and  strictly  limited  to  those  few  mentioned  explicitly, 
or  whether  typology  is  more  encompassing.  Only  a  few  interpreters  insisted 
that  every  type  had  been  identified  as  such  in  the  Bible.^^  Keach  was 
perhaps  more  representative  in  distinguishing  between  innate  types  (those 
that  Scripture  specifically  designates)  and  inferred  (those  identified  by 
other  interpreters).^''  In  addition,  he  also  differentiated,  somewhat  idiosyn- 
cratically,  between  "prophetical"  types  and  "historical"  types,  the  former 
involving  the  actions,  dreams,  and  visions  of  the  prophets  and  the  latter 
everything  else  in  the  Old  Testament  that  adumbrates  the  New." 

Reach's  distinctions  for  the  kinds  of  types  have  little  or  no  theological 
backing  and  represent  the  only  real  break  he  made  with  his  major  source, 
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Glass.  The  Philologie  Sacra  mentioned  several  other  ways  of  categorizing 
types  (Keach  simply  neglected  to  translate  them).  Glass  began  his  section 
on  the  division  of  types  by  offering  the  definition  of  types  made  by  Junilius, 
author  of  an  early  introduction  to  the  exegesis  of  Scripture  (c.  550),  which 
distinguished  types  according  to  time:  ''quod sit praesentium  aut praeteritamm 
aut  futuramm  rerum  ignotarum,  per  opera,  secundum  id,  quod  opera  sunt, 
manifestatio.''^^  To  this  division  according  to  past,  present,  and  future,  he 
added  his  own  which  distinguishedamong  types  as  literal  things,  types  as 
acts,  and  types  as  sacraments  (in  the  original  Christian  sense  of  the  word 
which  rendered  the  Greek  ,  any  ritual  observance  or  spiritually  symbolic 
act).  The  first  simply  matches  literal,  historical  things  which  bear  an 
obvious  similarity:  ''Typum  historiae  vocant,  qui  simpliciter  ex  re  ista 
desumitur"  (they  refer  to  the  type  of  the  literal  thing,  as  simply  that  which  is 
chosen  or  determined  from  the  thing  itselO  -  as  Jonah  was  three  days  in  the 
belly  of  the  whale,  so  Christ  was  three  days  in  the  tomb.  The  second 
involves  acts  that  are  similar  to  Christ's:  Typumfacti  appellant,  cum  factum 
unius  est  typus  facti  ab  alio  gesti  vel  gerendi"  (they  call  it  a  type  of  a  deed, 
when  the  act  of  the  one  is  a  type  of  the  thing  done  by  another,  either  already 
accomplished  or  being  done)  -  as  Samson  crushed  his  enemies  by  his 
death,  so  too  did  Christ.  The  third  is  the  most  significant  since  it  opens 
typology  in  general  up  to  a  variety  of  figurative  significations:  Typuni  Sac 
ramenti  vocant,  quando  sub  sensilibus  res  occultae,  mysticae,  &  futurae, 
tanquam  sub  typis  &  figuris  proponuntur"  (they  call  it  a  type  of  the  sacra- 
ment, when  under  carnal  things  hidden,  mystical,  and  future  things  are  set 
forth  as  types  and  figures)  -  as  baptism  is  a  type  of  the  submersion  of  the 
old  Adam  and  the  emersion  of  the  new  man. 

The  fact  that  Keach  omitted  these  two  different  systems  of  classification 
in  favour  of  another  indicates  that  no  single  terminology  was  widely  adopted; 
however,  the  efforts  to  distinguish  among  kinds  of  types  ought  to  indicate 
that  the  exegetes  perceived  types  in  a  rather  complex  way.  The  reductive 
paradigm  of  promise  and  fulfillment  (i.e.,  regarding  all  types  as  simple 
Christological  ones)  that  modern  scholars  have  used  to  describe  them 
does  not  permit  us  to  see  the  subtleties  of  these  texts.  In  practice  the  pop- 
ular typological  guides  like  Guild's  or  Taylor's  accepted  many  types  that 
did  not  involve  Christ  as  antitype,  such  as  the  ark  as  a  type  of  Ecclesia,  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  as  a  type  of  baptism,  and  so  forth.^^  Though  no 
broadly  used  terminology  from  this  time  survives,  devising  one  helps  us  to 
understand  and  discuss  the  complex  way  typology  -  as  a  symbolic  mode  - 
was  used  by  seventeenth-century  devotional  poets. 

Where  medieval  exegetes  had  generally  limited  the  second  level  of  scrip- 
tural interpretation  (the  allegorical  or  typological)  to  Christ's  life  and 
death  as  the  antitype  of  Old  Testament  promissory  events,  Protestants 
eventually  took  the  broader  view  that  typology  delineated  the  pattern  of 
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salvation  for  the  individual  in  imitation  of  the  pattern  of  Christ's  life.  In  his 
first  course  of  lectures  on  the  Psalms  (1513-1515),  Luther,  as  Preus  has 
demonstrated  in  his  study  of  the  emergence  of  Luther's  reformation  theol- 
ogy, changed  his  identification  of  the  speaker  in  the  Psalms  from  Christ 
himself  (or  the  "prophet"  speaking  "in  the  person  of  the  Church"  or  as 
"part  of  the  Church")  to  those  faithfully  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
whose  situation  under  the  law,  asking  for  Christ,  paralleled  that  of  the 
Chrisdan  in  sin,  asking  forgiveness.^'*  For  the  reformers  and  especially  for 
the  devodonal  poets  who  adopted  them  as  models  for  their  lyrics,  the 
Psalms  thereby  became  the  spiritual  record  not  only  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
but  typologicaUy  ofeach  believer's  as  well.  The  difference  between  the 
"medieval"  Luther  at  the  beginning  of  his  Psalms  course  and  the  "Protes- 
tant" Luther  at  the  end  marks  the  emergence  of  a  distinctly  Protestant  view 
of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  (and  hence  the  emergence 
of  typology  as  a  mode  of  analysis)  as  Preus  argues: 

In  the  later  exegesis,  by  contrast,  there  is  a  communion  of  the  whole  people 
of  God  -  the  "communie  sanctorum"-  in  their  expectation  and  petition  for 
Christ,  and  an  accompanying  tendency  to  broaden  the  Old  Testament 
speaker  to  include,  as  it  were,  a  "faithful  remnant."  While  earlier  the  peni- 
tent was  directed  to  identify  himself  with  the  vicariously  penitent  Christ,  in 
word  and  in  ajfectu  (as  in  Psalm  37),  later  he  is  to  identify  himself  with  the 
petitioner  of  the  "faithful  synagogue"  inhis  temptation  and  expectation  (as 
in  Psalm  142)." 

Some  modem  historians  have  characterized  the  medieval  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  dLS  theologically  empty,  since  only  the  advent  of  Christ  gave  it 
a  spiritual  meaning.^^  Certainly,  this  overstates  the  case,  for  the  medieval 
church  had  always  made  use  of  Old  Testament  exempta  and  history. 
Luther  and  other  reformers,  however,  did  seem  to  feel  that  they  were  restor- 
ing the  proper  theological  significance  to  the  Old  Testament,  since  Israel 
before  the  advent  existed  under  the  same  kind  of  promise  as  any  believer 
did.  The  Israelites'  faith  in  the  covenant,  in  other  words,  made  their  history 
valuable.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  matter  of  perspective,  but  it  is  clear  that  Pro- 
testants were  sensitive  to  this  issue  for  the  Anglican  church  made  it  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  (Article  VI)  that 


I 


The  olde  Testament  is  not  to  bee  put  a waie  as  though  it  were  contrarie  to  the 
newe,  but  to  be  kept  still:  for  bothe  in  the  olde,  and  newe  Testamentes, 
everlasting  life  is  oftred  to  mankinde  by  Christ,  who  is  the  onelie  mediatour 
betweene  Godde  and  manne,  being  bothe  Godde  and  manne.  Wherefore 
thei  are  not  to  be  hearde,  whiche  feigne  that  the  olde  Fathers  didde  look 
onely  for  transitorie  promises." 


n  reestablishing  the  theological  significance  of  the  Old  Testament,  Luther 
was  shifting  emphasis  away  from  the  church  and  toward  the  individual's 
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faith,  toward  scriptura  sola  as  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Correspond- 
ingly, the  Bible  -  when  read  typologically  -  was  understood  to  tell  one 
story,  Christ's,  but  through  him  the  story  of  all  the  faithful.  Lewalski  has 
also  remarked  on  the  importance  of  the  shift  towards  individualism  made 
possible  by  the  renewed  interest  in  typology: 

Though  the  Christian  was  traditionally  understood  to  share  in  Christ's 
antitypical  role  of  recapitulating  and  fulfilling  Old  Testament  lypcs  forma 
perfectioT,  the  locus  of  antitypical  significance  now  tends  to  be  primarily 
the  individual  Christian,  who  is  said  to  recapitulate  in  himself  the  exper- 
iences recorded  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.^* 

Typological  symbolism,  then,  became  especially  important  for  relating  the 
individual  Christian's  life  to  Christ's  in  a  crucial  theological  way. 

In  practice,  few  typologists  confined  their  lists  of  types  strictly  to  Chris- 
tological  ones,  since  typology  as  a  symbolic  mode  seemed  to  unify  Scrip- 
ture as  a  whole.  Sacramental  participation  (in  its  old  sense  of  "mysterious") 
in  Christ's  life,  the  story  of  which  is  told  through  types,  is  obviously  at  the 
very  heart  of  Christian  hope.  Though  Protestants  rejected  the  Roman 
Catholic  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  works,  they  certainly  believed  in  the 
transcendent  powers  of  grace.  Salvation,  for  Luther  and  the  reformers,  was 
already  won  by  Christ;  it  had  only  to  be  accepted  in  an  act  of  faith  {sola 
fides)  or  trust  in  the  operation  of  God's  free  and  unearned  grace.  The  conse- 
quence of  God's  forgiveness,  once  man  had  made  the  act  of  faith,  was 
sanctification,  the  inner  regeneration  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit.^^  Par- 
ticularly in  the  Anglican  church,  the  two  biblically  sanctioned  sacraments 
were  accepted  as  "certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual  signs  of  grace  and 
God's  goodwill  towards  us,  by  the  which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  us."'*" 
By  the  action  of  grace,  the  individual  Christian  could  become  Christ-like 
and  hence  could  recapitulate  Christological  types.  Thus  while  grace  could 
not  in  any  sense  be  "merited,"  its  actions  were  clearly  as  important  for  Pro- 
testants as  it  had  been  for  Catholics. 

Even  though  Glass's  distinction  between  typusfacti  and  typus  sacramenti 
seems  not  to  have  been  widely  adopted,  he  has  given  us  a  useful  term  with 
which  to  distinguish  between  Christological  types  and  those  in  which  the 
individual's  sacramental  participation  in  Christ's  sacrifice  is  adumbrated. 
These  can  be  properly  called  sacramental  types.  Most  English  typologists 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  clearly  aware  of  the  concept,  for  they  spoke 
at  great  length  of  the  "application"  of  the  one  typic  sense  of  Scripture  "to 
our  instruction,  faith,  and  manners."'*'  In  The  Arte  of  Prophecy  ing,  for  exam- 
ple, Perkins  suggested  that  two  kinds  of  application  be  made  after  Scrip- 
ture was  expounded:  mental  application  to  advance  or  refute  doctrine  and 
practical  application  to  reform  one's  life.'*^  Similarly,  in  his  exposition  on 
one  of  the  innate  types  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  the  rock  of  Horeb  that 


I 
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follows  the  Israelites  to  sustain  them  in  the  desert,  Thomas  Taylor  implicitly 
emphasized  the  significance  of  the  type  in  both  Christological  and  sac- 
ramental terms:  "So  the  waters  of  grace  streaming  from  the  Rocke  Jesus 
Christ,  follow  the  beleeving  Israel  of  God  through  the  wildemesse  of  the 

world  to  the  heavenly  Canaan Where  God  begins  with  a  man  in  sound 

and  saving  grace  here,  it  will  carry  him  into  the  land  of  promise.  True  grace 
must  end  in  glory.""*^  Taylor  devoted  about  ten  pages  to  explicating  the  rock 
as  a  type  of  Christ  and  about  five  pages  to  "applications"  to  help  his  readers 
avoid  "Hardnesse  of  heart,  which  keepes  the  soule  dry  and  barren"  lest  "all 
the  waters  of  this  spiritual  rock  are  lost  upon  it,"  and  so  forth.'"  In  both 
meditations  and  sermons,  Protestants  insisted  on  a  similar  "application  of 
the  self  to  the  texts  being  meditated  upon.'*^  Particularly  for  types  of  the 
biblically  sanctioned  sacraments,  the  typologists  underscored  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual'smysterious  participation  in  the  fulfillment,  typo- 
logically,  of  promises  made  possible  through  Christ.'*^ 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  Christological  types  and  the  sacramental 
types  explained  above,  one  other  kind  of  type  was  implicitly  recognized  by 
seventeenth-century  typologists.  Their  handbooks  made  frequent  reference 
to  what  can  be  called  the  typology  of  the  eschaton  to  describe  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  the  events  prefigured  by  both  Christological  and  sacramen- 
tal types  that  would  occur  in  the  fullness  of  time.  If  the  type  was  but  a 
shadow  compared  to  the  antitype,  that  light  is  weak  compared  to  the  blaze 
of  glory  with  which  the  truth  shall  be  illumined  in  the  kingdom  of  glory: 

Even  now,  in  this  marvellous  light  of  the  Gospeil,  we  have  our  divine 
ceremonies  and  sacraments,  see  him  afarre  off,  know  but  in  part,  darkly  as 
in  a  glasse,  and  receive  our  best  contentment  by  the  acts  of  faith,  while  the 
Word  and  Spirit  make  us  know  the  things  freely  given  us  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  But  time  shall  bee  when  (to  say  nothing  of  the  estate  of  the  Church 
after  the  ruine  of  Antichrist,  and  calling  of  the  Jewes)  we  shall  in  heaven  see 
him  whom  we  beleeved,  face  to  face,  clearly,  perfectly,  immediately,  with- 
out Sacraments  or  Types,  in  the  fullest  vision,  nearest  union,  and  absolutest 
fruition."' 

Eschatological  typology  is  a  term  that  describes  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of 
God's  promise  in  the  New  Jerusalem  -  to  which  even  New  Testament 
antitypes  were  merely  shadows.  This  eschatological  perfection  would  also 
be  a  recapitulation  of  Christ's  perfection:  "Christ's  glorious  transfigura- 
tion, was  a  forerunner  of  that  glory  that  wee  shall  have  in  heaven:  wee  shall 
be  made  conformable  to  his  glorious  body,  1  Joh.  3. 2."'*^  Milton,  in  a  well- 
known  passage  in  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  described  the  "incomplete  glori- 
fication" that  believers  attain  in  this  life  and  the  "complete  glorification" 
that  would  be  attained  in  eternity.  And  Isaac  Ambrose  in  his  sermons  on 
regeneration  and  the  last  things.  Prima  &  Ultima  (1640),  wrote: 
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everie  part  and  power  of  body  and  souie  must  have  its  part  of  sanctifica- 
tion, though  no  part  his  full  perfection,  before  the  dissolution  of  our 
earthly  tabernacles:  Hence  (say  Divines)  there  is  a  regeneration,  or  sancti- 
fication (it  is  all  one)  inchoata  and  consummata;  inchoata,  begun  in  this  life, 
consummata,  perfected  in  that  other.*' 

Though  other  scholars  describe  the  "application"  of  types  differently  - 
notably  Lewalski  who  prefers  to  describe  them  as  "correlative"  or  recapitu- 
lative types  -  the  terms  Christological,  sacramental,  and  eschatological 
correspond  better  with  Glass's  division  of  types  (according  to  past,  present, 
and  future  time)  and  to  the  complexities  of  the  actual  typological  commen- 
tary, especially  its  eschatology.'"  These  terms  also  correspond  to  Luther's 
schema  for  the  multiple  exegesis  of  texts,  which  he  based  on  the  three 
advents  of  Christ  -  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul,  and  in  the  eschaton.^^  We  can 
easily  make  these  distinctions  consonant  with  Auerbach's  terminology:  if 
the  type  is  the  forma  inferior  and  theantitype  is  the  forma  perfectior,  in  the 
eschaton  the  believers  can  look  forward  to  the  forma  perfectissima. 

The  seventeenth-century  practice  of  relying  on  three  kinds  of  types  in 
sermons  and  the  like  does  bear  some  similarity  to  the  medieval  fourfold 
exegesis  that  discovered  four  distinct  senses  hidden  in  a  text.  Dante,  for 
example,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Can  Grande  della  Scala  explained 
that  Psalm  114:1-2  described  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  (the  literal  sense),  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ  (the  allegorical 
sense),  the  conversion  of  the  soul  from  grief  (the  moral  sense),  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  faithful  to  the  New  Jerusalem  (the  anagogical  sense).'^ 
While  the  reformers  would  have  accepted  Dante's  explication  of  the  text, 
they  would  have  done  so  only  because  their  commentary  on  the  typology 
of  the  exodus  could  be  confirmed  by  other  textual  evidence  from  the  Bible. 
In  theory,  the  reformers  continued  to  reject  the  notion  that  Scripture  has 
more  than  one  sense.  Generally  they  argued  that  the  allegorical,  tropologi- 
cal,  and  anagogical  "are  not  properly  divers  senses  but  divers  applications 
of  one  sense."'^  By  insisting  that  any  additional  level  of  meaning  must  be 
recovered  as  a  dimension  of  the  literal  level  of  the  text,  the  reformers  were 
trying  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  medieval  exegetes,  who  had,  they  believed, 
erred  in  removing  the  sign  from  its  literal,  historical  context.  Once  the  text 
was  freed  from  the  interpretive  constraints  of  its  context,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  of  governing  how  the  texts  could  signify;  and  they  attributed  the 
excesses  of  patristic  allegory  to  just  such  privatistic  readings.  In  practice, 
however,  the  typologists  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing readings  as  imaginative  as  their  patristic  forebears  (as  the  com- 
mentary on  the  tree  of  life,  discussed  below,  illustrates).  The  complexities 
of  the  three  kinds  of  types  recognized  implicitly  by  Protestant  commen- 
tators ought  to  be  a  reminder  of  the  continuity  between  medieval  and 
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Renaissance,  even  between  Roman  and  reformed,  spiritual  practices. 
While  the  terms  Christological,  sacramental,  and  eschatological  do  not 
exactly  correspond  to  the  terminology  of  fourfold  allegory  and  while  the 
reformers'  methodology  was  more  firmly  grounded  in  the  literal  text  itself, 
the  similarities  reveal  the  common  difficulties  of  recovering  the  riches  of 
an  intricate,  demanding  text. 

Recognizing  that  such  distinctions  among  kinds  of  types  exist  is  neces- 
sary nonetheless,  especially  for  students  of  literature,  since  it  provides  us 
with  a  vocabulary  for  describing  the  complexities  of  typological  sym- 
bolism in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  example,  in  the  "Hymne  to  God  my 
God,  in  my  sicknesse,"  an  occasional  meditation  on  Donne's  own  death- 
watch,  the  speaker  perceives  his  personal  drama  in  terms  of  the  typological 
drama  staged  in  Scripture.  The  complex  typological  symbolism  of  the  fifth 
stanza  is  the  figurative  centre  of  the  poem. 

We  think  that  Paradise  and  Calvarie, 

Christs  Crosse,  and  Adams  tree,  stood  in  one  place; 
Looke  Lord,  and  find  both  Adams  met  in  me; 

As  the  first  Adams  sweat  surrounds  my  face, 

May  the  last.4^am5  blood  my  soule  embrace.^ 

One  level  of  signification  in  this  stanza  obviously  depends  on  the  Chris- 
tological typology  that  the  biblical  allusions  pointedly  establish:  just  as 
Adam  is  Xheformafuturi,  "the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come"  (Rom.  5: 14), 
Christ  is  identified  as  the  "last  Adam"  (I  Cor.  15:45)  who  is  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Adamic  type.  And  in  the  symmetrical  minds  of  medieval  commen- 
tators (and  in  Donne's  own),  the  cross  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Adam 
was  buried  to  highlight  this  typological  correspondence.  Christ  as  the 
fulfillment  or  antitype  of  Adam  is  patently  a  dimension  of  the  poem's 
meaning.  However,  other  typological  dimensions  exist  that  critics  have 
difficulty  discussing.  For  the  speaker  announces  that  he  too  plays  a  role  in 
this  same  drama,  as  he  finds  '"hothAdams  met  in  me."  The  typological  sym- 
bolism suggests  the  speaker's  own  recapitulation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
fall,  atonement,  and  salvation.  He  knows  too  well  that  the  sweat  of  the  first 
Adam  lines  his  face  -  literally,  the  feverish  sweat  of  his  sickness,  but 
figuratively  the  postlapsarian  "sweat  of  thy  face"  (Gen.  3 : 1 9),  the  birthright 
of  man  and  the  speaker's  true  sickness.  He  prays  that  he  too  will  be 
embraced  by  Christ,  mystically  commingling  his  sweat  with  the  blood  and 
sweat  of  Christ's  own  brow.  The  Christological  fulfillment,  that  is,  has 
made  possible  a  sacramental  recapitulation  whereby  the  speaker  can  hope 
to  be  transformed  into  a  Christ-like,  second  Adam  himself  The  image  of 
the  blood  and  sweat  is  also  probably  meant  to  suggest  the  blood  and  water 
flowing  from  the  wound  in  Chrisf  s  side,  the  source  of  the  sacraments  and 
the  "effectual  sign"  of  grace. 
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Yet  another  level  of  signification  is  involved  through  the  allusion  to 
Adam's  tree.  Though  medieval  legend  identified  the  wood  of  the  cross  as 
either  from  the  tree  of  life,  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or 
from  the  tree  of  mercy  (seedlings  of  which  were  planted  at  Adam's  grave), 
no  one  has  ascertained  which  tradition  Donne  is  following.  As  Stanley 
Stewart  shows,  iconographie  traditions  linked  the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  the  apple  tree  of  the  Canticles,  and  the  tree  of  Jesse;  he  calls 
them  all  types  of  a  single,  fruit-bearing  tree,  the  ChristTree.^s  The  fact  that 
Donne  designates  it  ambiguously  as  "Adams  tree"  probably  ought  to  shift 
our  attention  away  from  any  precise  identification  and  toward  the  typolog- 
ical connection  (which  all  the  Christ-Trees  would  have  shared):  the  tree 
which  brought  man  death  is  fulfilled  by  the  tree/cross  which  brings  man 
life  through  death.  This  typological  relationship  may  also  be  pointing 
ahead  to  the  eschatological  fulfillment  of  this  type,  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  that  gives  eternal  life  to  the  faithful  (Rev.  22:2),  especially 
in  a  poem  whose  speaker  is  contemplating  his  own  death  and  looking 
ahead  to  his  hoped-for  glorification.  Just  such  an  understanding  of  the 
promise  foreshadowed  by  the  tree  of  life  (in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul,  and 
eschatologically)  can  be  found  in  popular  handbooks  on  typology.  William 
Guild  htgdinMoses  Unvailed  with  the  tree  of  life,  and  his  three  observations 
established  that  the  tree  of  paradise  has  a  Christological,  a  sacramental 
(through  the  church),  and  an  eschatological  anfitype: 

1.  As  it  was  called  the  Tree  of  life.      So  Christ  is  that  true  Tree  of  Life, 

giving  the  fruit  &  juice  both  of  grace 
and  glory,  Joh.15.1. 

2.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden.       So  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  the  midst 

of  his  church.  Mat.  1 8.20. 

3.  It  was  in  the  earthly  Paradise  So  Christ  is  in  the  heavenly  placed, 
planted.                                             Mar  1619.^^ 

Thus  typology  was  used  to  link  distinct  but  intersecfing  moments  of  time 
in  the  history  and  drama  of  Christ  to  foreshadow  the  typological  drama  of 
the  believer  and  the  whole  span  of  sacred  history;  each  of  these  moments, 
furthermore,  was  preparing  for  and  moving  toward  one  end.  Put  another 
way,  there  is  one  Christian  faith  -  Christ  mysteriously  dead  and  risen  -  but 
this  mystery  is  manifested  in  different  ways:  it  is  prefigured  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  realized  historically  in  the  New;  it  is  reenacted  mysteriously 
through  the  sacraments;  and  it  will  be  consummated  eschatologically  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  Donne  himself  offers  clear  evidence  of  this  view  of  his- 
tory in  his  Holy  Sonnet  "lama  little  world  made  cunningly,"  which  features 
the  eschatological  relationship  between  the  flood  and  the  apocalypse.  In 
the  new  covenant  made  after  the  flood,  God  had  promised  never  again  to 
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reduce  the  world  to  a  watery,  chaotic  state;  so,  as  a  préfiguration  of  bap- 
tism, the  flood  had  its  eschatological  fulfillment  in  the  final  regeneration 
by  fire  at  the  apocalypse.  Since  "black  sin  hath  betrayed  to  endless  night" 
the  body  and  soul  of  Donne's  speaker  (1.  3),  he  entreats  astronomers  and 
explorers  to  discover  new  sources  of  purifying  water, 

that  so  I  might 
Drowne  my  world  with  my  weeping  earnestly. 
Or  wash  it  if  it  must  be  drown'd  no  more.  (11.  7-9) 

But  his  own  contrition  is  both  insufficient  and,  finally,  inadequate. 

But  oh  it  must  be  burnt;  alas  the  fire 

Of  lust  and  envie  have  burnt  it  heretofore. 

And  made  it  fouler;  Let  their  flames  retire, 

And  burne  me,  o  Lord,  with  a  fiery  zeale 

Of  thee  and  thy  house,  which  doth  in  eating  heale.  (11.  10-14) 

These  lines  connect  the  promise  to  regenerate  the  macrocosm  by  fire  with 
the  speaker's  sacramental  participation  in  the  double  baptism  of  fire  and 
water.  The  typology  of  this  sonnet  thus  links  personal  and  sacred  history 
together,  revealing  how  one  essential  salvation  drama  is  being  played 
through  the  archetypal  patterns  of  the  Christian  mythos.  Readers  of  the 
Bible  in  the  seventeenth  century  recovered  these  multiple  levels  of  signifi- 
cation by  collating  text  with  text,  image  with  image.  To  respect  the  com- 
plexity of  the  figuralism  in  seventeenth-century  devotional  poetry,  we 
must  therefore  recognize  the  complex  typological  wit  of  such  poets  as 
Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  and  Traherne. 
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Jean  Bodin.  Colloque  entre  sept  scavans  qui  sont  de  dijferens  sentimens  des  secretz 
cachez  des  choses  relevées.  Trad,  anonyme  du  Colloquium  heptaplomeres;  édité  par 
François  Berriot.  Genève:  Droz,  1984. 


Quand  un  texte  si  attendu  et  si  important  paraît  entln,  il  serait  légitime  de  marquer 
une  grande  satisfaction  et  d'applaudir  aux  résultats.  Comment  taire  cependant  le 
fond  de  dépit  qui  couve  sous  ce  contentement,  moins  à  l'égard  du  produit  que  de 
l'attente.  Combien  d'éditions  n'ont-elles  pas  pam,  de  tous  formats  et  de  tous  prix, 
de  cette  insignifiante  dissertation  scolaire  qu'est  le  Contr'Un  de  La  Boétie,  alors  que 
le  texte  de  Bodin,  infiniment  plus  important  pour  l'histoire  des  idées,  ne  paraît 
qu'au  20e  siècle,  sans  une  traduction  française  qui  existait  depuis  le  17e  siècle.  De 
sorte  que  si  l'on  exclut  les  extraits  publiés  en  1914  par  Roger  Chauviré,  les  spé- 
cialistes ont  dû  recourir  à  l'édition  du  manuscrit  latin  de  L.Noak  en  1857,  voire  à  la 
traduction  anglaise  faite  par  Marion  L.  Kuntz  en  1 975,  avant  de  disposer  du  vieux 
texte  en  français. 

L'entreprise  menée  par  François  Berriot  et  ses  collaborateurs  justifiait-elle  un 
tel  décalage  et  n'aurait-on  pas  pu  se  contenter  d'une  reproduction  à  la  manière 
Slatkine  du  manuscrit.  Répondre  affirmativement  à  cette  question  reviendrait  à 
remettre  en  cause  la  somme  manifestement  importante  de  travail  déployée  dans  ce 
projet,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  notre  intention  car  il  nous  semble  conciliable  de  saluer  l'édi- 
tion de  VHeptaplomeres  et  de  déplorer  le  délai  de  sa  pamtion.  Force  est  cependant 
de  constater  qu'il  s'agit  d'une  version  très  légèrement  modifiée  du  manuscrit  1923 
de  la  B.N.,  entré  à  la  Bibliothèque  Royale  dès  1685,  et  dépoui-vue  d'apparat  critique, 
si  l'on  exclut  les  variantes  latines  de  Katharine  Davies.  Par  ces  caractères  et  par  le 
coût  "Droz,"  l'ouvrage  reste  réservé  à  des  spécialistes  qui  auraient  peut-être  pu 
s'accomoder  d'une  reproduction  du  manuscrit  ou  d'une  transcription  typographiée, 
tandis  que  continuera  vraisemblablement  de  faire  défaut  pour  longtemps  une 
édition  résolument  modernisée  et  accessible. 

Une  telle  entreprise  eût-elle  été  tentée  que  les  excellents  textes  d'avant-propos  et 
de  présentation  y  auraient  trouvé  une  place  naturelle,  alors  que  l'absence  de  notes 
aurait  pam  explicable  et  la  présentation  des  variantes  latines  superflue.  C'est 
pourtant  l'établissement  minutieux  de  ces  variantes  par  Katharine  Davies  qui 
apparaît  comme  le  travail  le  plus  achevé  de  tout  l'ouvrage  et  celui  qui  mérite  le  plus 
d'éloges.  Il  rend  d'ailleurs  possible  la  mise  au  point  d'une  version  française  com- 
plète, respectueuse  de  tout  le  coipus  latin.  Si  dans  la  perepective  d'une  édition  critique. 
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on  peut  louer  ce  patient  relevé  et  déplorer  l'absence  de  notes,  on  pourrait  en 
changeant  la  perspective  apprécier  qu'on  ait  jugé  valable  de  publier  un  texte 
majeur  sans  un  lourd  apparat,  où  les  remarques  sont  souvent  plus  aveuglantes  sur 
des  points  de  détail  qu'éclairantes  sur  les  problèmes  généraux.  On  pourrait  dé- 
plorer alors  qu'on  ne  soit  pas  allé  suffisamment  loin  dans  ce  sens,  c'est-à-dire  vers 
la  publication  du  manuscrit  d'époque,  mais  attentif  aux  leçons  des  versions  latines 
et  modernisé  au  point  de  vue  graphique.  La  transcription  fidèle  de  Jeub  pou  nhh  de 
faictz  pour  faits,  de  lal'insceu  pour«  iinsu,  alors  qu'on  accepte  de  distinguer  le  "u" 
voyelle  du  "v"  consonne  et  de  mettre  les  accents  aigus  en  finale  mais  non  les  autres, 
relève  d'un  fétichisme  anachronique  de  la  lettre  où  seule  la  critique  française 
s'enlise  encore.  Aussi  donnerons-nous  raison  aux  corrections  faites  par  Jean  Lar- 
mat  qui  juge  préférable,  devant  l'abondance  des  fautes  dans  les  citations  grecques, 
de  reproduire  la  forme  contemporaine  au  lieu  d'effectuer  les  corrections  mineures 
habituelles  dans  les  éditions  critiques.  Cette  salutaire  inspiration  aurait  dû  lui 
inspirer  le  souci  de  les  traduire  en  note,  du  moins  les  rares  fois  où  le  texte  n'en  con- 
tient pas  une  version  française  intégrée.  Les  propos  de  Jean  Larmat  éclairent 
d'ailleurs  le  sens  d'une  édition  critique.  Reproduire  exactement  les  leçons  du 
manuscrit  aurait  permis,  soulignc-t-il,  "à  la  science  et  à  la  sagacité  des  hellénistes 
de  s'exercer."  En  s'écartant  de  cette  voie,  tant  J.  Larmat  que  F.  Berriot  ont  reconnu 
implicitement  que  VHeptaplomeres  consei'vait  une  valeur  autre  que  purement  his- 
torique et  qu'il  possédait  un  intérêt  très  vif  au  point  de  vue  des  idées.  Les  dis- 
cussions et  les  enseignements  restent  utiles  pour  les  lecteurs  modernes,  tant  pour  la 
compréhension  de  la  mentalité  religieuse  que  pour  l'étude  de  la  notion  de  tolérance, 
du  rolederincei1itudcdanslafoi.de  la  leçon  aristotélicienne  à  la  fin  du  16e  siècle, 
des  églises,  du  monothéisme  et  de  la  religion  naturelle,  etc.,  sans  compter  le  mérite 
des  aspects  formels,  comme  les  poèmes  intercalés  qui  ont  déjà  suscité  une  analyse 
de  G.  Roellenbleck. 

Dans  sa  présentation.  F.  Berriot  rappelle  d'ailleurs  l'attrait  exercé  par  les  manu- 
scrits sur  divers  esprits,  intéressés  à  son  message  ou  désireux  de  le  réfuter.  Outre  de 
nombreux  renseignements  sur  la  fortune  des  manuscrits,  il  fournit  d'utiles  aperçus 
sur  la  tradition  du  colloque  religieux  en  Europe,  ce  qui  atténue  l'apparente  singu- 
larité de  VHeptaplomeres  mais  enrichit  notre  vision  de  l'époque.  Cette  étude  est  plus 
instructive  que  les  diverses  comparaisons  parfois  boiteuses  tentées  lors  du  collo- 
que sur  Jean  Bodin  qui  s'est  tenu  à  Angers  en  1984.  Lors  de  cette  rencontre 
d'ailleurs,  quelques  communications  portant  sur  VHeptaplomeres,  la  Démonomanie 
et  la  République  avaient  tenté  de  jeter  un  point  logique  entre  ces  textes  en  apparence 
si  différents.  Les  analyses  de  M.  Préaud  et  de  G.  Roellenbleck.  et  les  réflexions  de 
ce  dernier  lors  de  la  discussion  de  l'exposé  de  K.F.  Faltenbacher.  rétablissent  la 
cohérence  de  la  pensée  bodinienne  dans  ses  différents  traités,  en  l'ancrant  solide- 
ment dans  sa  foi  en  un  Dieu  unique,  créateur  et  principe  de  toutes  choses,  et  dans 
son  respect  de  la  loi,  conceptions  nécessaires  pour  comprendre  la  place  des  sor- 
ciers et  celle  des  démons  dans  l'ordre  de  l'univers  et  de  l'état.  C'est  cette  même  voie 
qu  élargit  Jacques  Roger  dans  un  brillant  avant-propos,  où  il  s'attaque  à  la  théorie 
des  deux  Bodin  de  Henri  Busson,  le  rationaliste  et  le  chasseur  de  sorcières,  et  où  il 
évoque  sans  les  nommer  les  tentatives  (celles  en  l'occurence  de  Pierre  Mesnard 
dans  l'article  Bodin  de  VEncyclopedia  Universalis)  d'occulter  le  Bodin  honteux. 
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celui  de  la  Démonomanie.  au  profit  du  glorieux  auteur  de  la  République  et  de 
VHeptaplonieres. 

J.  Roger  rétablit  à  son  tour  la  hiérarchie  et  la  cohérence  des  concepts  bodiniens, 
articulés  sur  la  liberté  et  la  toute  puissance  divine  que  confirme  la  nécessité  même 
des  démons.  La  convergence  de  ces  interprétations  laisse  augurer  au  mieux  des 
prochaines  analyses  qui  se  feront  à  l'écoute  de  ces  sept  savants  discutant  de 
religion,  lesquels  sont,  rappelons-le.  Hyerome  Senamy.  sceptique  ou  syncrétiste 
(selon  le  P.J.  Lecler),  partisan  de  la  soumission  au  culte  de  THtat  où  Ion  réside. 
Paul  Coroni.  catholique  libéral  vénitien,  chez  qui  se  tiennent  les  réunions.  Octave 
Fagnola.  chrétien  converti  à  Tlslam.  Friderich  Podamic.  luthérien  peu  tolérant. 
Diegue  Ibralbe.  adepte  de  la  religion  naturelle.  Anthoine  Curce.  calviniste.  Salo- 
mon Barcasse,  juif,  jugé  comme  le  porteparole  ordinaire  de  Bodin.  C'est  du  moins 
l'opinion  reprise  à  Angers  par  K.  Davies.  que  ses  travaux  sur  les  variantes  ont 
rendu  aussi  familière  avec  les  nuances  de  sens  de  VHeptaplonieres  qu'à  celles  de 
la  forme. 

C'est  encore  à  elle  que  nous  devons  une  solide  étude  de  la  filiation  des  textes 
latins  et  un  pmdent  stemma.  tandis  que  F.  Berriot  a  dressé  de  son  côté  un  réper- 
toire des  copies  manuscrites.  L'édition  Droz  contient  enfin  la  version  latine  et 
grecque  des  poèmes  intercalés  et  une  courte  lettre  de  Bodin  sur  la  difficile  éduca- 
tion "latine"  de  ses  enfants,  en  15iS6! 

PILRRL-LOUIS  VAILLANCOURT.  Université  ilOfuma 

t 

Barbara  McClung  Hallman.  Italian  Canlinals,  Reform  and  the  Church  as  Propers, 
492-1563.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press.  1985.  Pp.  xii.  232.  $35.00. 

One  of  the  puzzling  elements  in  the  English-language  historiography  of  later 
medieval  and  early  modern  Lurope  is  the  relative  indifference  among  scholars  to 
the  most  advanced  bureaucracy  ofthe  period.  There  exists  no  study  in  the  English 
language  that  does  justice  to  the  organizational  complexity  ofthe  Curia  Romana. 
The  papal  administrative  system  dealt  early  with  problems  that  other  governments 
would  tiy  to  solve  at  a  later  date.  Like  the  ancient  regime  generally,  the  papacy  had 
to  find  the  means  of  providing  justice  and  financing  armies  and  civil  sei^vants  as 
well  as  paying  for  the  personal  artistic  tastes  ofthe  rulers  within  a  governmental 
system  which  was  becoming  ever  less  elastic.  As  was  tme  for  these  other  govern- 
ments, the  popes  were  not  successful  in  finding  long-term  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems, and  their  short  term  solutions  soon  turned  into  new  long-term  problems.  In 
some  ways,  si  nee  it  differed  from  the  kingdomsofFrance  and  England,  lacking  the 
social  and  feudal  dynamics  that  limited  centralized  government,  the  Curia  offers 
the  historian  a  rather  pu  re  test-case  ofhow  European  government  and  administra- 
tion developed  and  what  made  the  task  of  governing  in  early  modern  Europe 
seemingly  so  impossible. 

Despite  the  obvious  attraction  of  curial  histoiy  to  the  institutional  and  economic 
historians,  the  scholarship  on  the  Curia  is  remarkably  limited.  Much  ofthe  best 
material  isoversevAinty  years  old,  written  in  German  and  informed  with  the  premises  of 
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nineteenth  centuiy  institutional  histoiy.  Only  recently  have  a  few  scholars  -  and 
almost  all  of  them  are  German  -tried  to  go  beyond  the  recitations  of  offices  and 
their  holders  or  the  price  list  for  bulls,  to  discuss  the  broader  questions  of  govern- 
mental organization  and  the  administrative  culture  of  the  bureaucracy.  But  this  is 
still  a  grossly  undeiAvorked  tleld  which  has  not  been  integrated  into  the  broader 
contours  of  European  histoiy. 

Two  examples  should  indicate  how  valuable  the  study  of  the  Curia  Romana 
could  be.  Venality  of  offices  was  a  seemingly  essential  device  used  by  early  modern 
states  to  staff  their  offices  and  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  intractable  problems  of  the 
ancient  regime,  a  neccssaiy  evil  which  ultimately  came  to  dominate  the  oppor- 
tunistic governments  that  favoured  it.  But  venality  originated  in  the  Curia  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  By  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  the  Curia  was  well 
on  its  way  to  making  all  non-spiritual  offices  venal  and  inventing  new  ones  for 
sale.  The  popes  had  to  find  a  means  of  obtaining  a  ready  cash-tlow  to  pay  for  wars 
(the  major  papal  expenditure)  as  well  as  expensive  building  programs.  Venality 
was  the  solution  that  brought  in  the  money,  but  it  tied  bureaucracy  to  vested  career 
interests.  Well  before  France  and  the  other  secular  states  hit  upon  this  "solution," 
the  Curia  had  auctioned  itself  off  to  a  noblesse  de  robe.  Yet,  there  is  no  modern  study 
of  venality  of  the  Church  save  for  a  few,  short  articles.  Similarly,  nepotism  can  be 
seen  as  a  precursor  of  the  rale  of  favorites,  but  again  how  many  English  speaking 
scholars  know  of  Wolfgang  Reinhard's  Papstfinanz  und  Nepotismus  unterFaul  V 
(1605-1621)  (Stuttgart,  1974).  Ignorance  of  such  a  work  should  be  seen  as  a  major 
defect  in  any  historian  of  early  modern  government,  finance  or  diplomacy. 

No  doubt  the  religious  quality  of  the  Curia  Romana  alienates  many  modern 
scholars  or  makes  them  see  it  as  somehow  unrepresentative  of  what  was  going  on 
in  secular  governments.  But  this  is  a  narrow  view.  The  Curia  Romana  (if  I  may 
rephrase  a  bon  mot  of  Edward  Peters)  is  related  to  religiosity,  as  Washington  DC  is 
related  to  patriotism.  Administrative  centres  have  to  do  with  administration,  just 
as  financial  centres  have  to  do  finance;  all  otherconsiderations  are  secondai'y .  The 
Curia  and  the  men  connected  with  it  lived  in  a  real  work  of  grand  and  petty 
bureaucracy,  of  financial  exigencies,  and  of  minor  family  dynasties;  the  historian 
should  deal  with  them  within  these  contexts.  The  indifference  toward  curial  his- 
tory is  especially  ironic  since  every  textbook  devotes  much  space  to  detailing  the 
economic  excesses  of  the  Renaissance  popes  without  their  authors  understanding 
the  administrative,  economic  and  political  problems  facing  the  popes  (and  usually 
knowing  next  to  nothing  about  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Curia). 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Barbara  Mailman's  book  on  Church  propeity  that  she 
understands  that  the  Curia  was  an  institution  that  had  real  economic  problems 
which  could  cut  across  and  fmstrate  the  broader  politico-religious  aims  of  the 
popes  -just  as  the  bureaucracy  of  any  state  can  frastrate  the  political  aimsof  a  king 
or  elected  president.  Professor  Hallman  investigates  the  cold  economic  facts  relating 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  men  who  had  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  rale  and 
reform  the  Church  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
system  that  made  reform  not  much  more  than  a  personal  ideal  and  always  a  threat 
to  social  and  family  position.  To  highlight  the  problems  facing  the  cardinals  and 
their  willingness  to  direct  theirenergies  to  economic  questions,  she  has  investigated 
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the  Vatican  Libiaiy  and  Archives  and  found  much  valuable  information. 

A  Renaissance  cardinal  was  a  prince  who  was  expected  to  live  in  a  grand  style 

and  mirror  the  magnificence  of  his  office  in  his  personal  activities.  This  required 

money,  a  good  deal  of  it.  To  acquire  the  neccssaiy  wealth,  the  cardinals  became 

experts  at  utilizing  (and  abusing)  eveiy  economic  source  open  to  them.  Professor 

Hallman  has  analyzed  the  IU2  Italian  cardinals  of  the  High  Renaissance  and  early 

I  Counter-Reformation  as  economic  actors.  These  men  were  skilled  at  extracting 

monies  from  their  religious  offices.  Benefices  of  all  sorts  were  acquired  and  traded. 

and  generally  treated  as  personal  propetty.  the  economic  rewards  of  otTicc.  Pluralism 

jwas  normal  among  these  cardinals  and  they  devised  all  sorts  of  methods  to 

I  increase  their  control  over  bishoprics  orgive  (or  in  some  cases  lend)  them  to  their 

I  dependents.  Hierarchy  always  implies  dependency  and  patronage,  and  the  car- 

I  dinals  had  to  find  posts  fora  large  number  of  hangerson  and  relatives.  Reformers 

I  called  for  an  end  to  such  practices,  but  it  took  a  long  time  before  cardinals  would 

accepta  limiton  pluralism  as  an  ideal  and  even  longer  before  they  would  accept  it 

as  a  fact. 

The  extent  to  which  ecclesiastical  offices  were  accepted  as  real  personal  propeity 
can  be  seen  in  the  rental  market  for  them.  Cardinals  leased  their  offices  to  assure 
themselves  of  regular  cash  supplies.  I'h  is  meant  that  ever  more  lay  men  (especially 
Italian  bankers)  came  to  administer  these  offices.  As  Prof  Hallman  so  rightly 
points  out."  . . .  if  the  church  of  God  ceased  to  be  for  sale  between  1497  and  1563.  it 
was  certainly  for  rent"  (p.  66).  Further  augmenting  this  laicization  was  the  ability 
of  a  cleric,  with  papal  permission,  to  will  church  monies  to  relatives.  Canon  law 
(being,  like  all  law.  the  servant  of  the  status  quo)  soon  followed  practices  and 
legitimized  these  procedures.  Of  course,  the  trafficking  in  church  wealth  meant 
that  some  family  fortunes  were  made  through  ecclesiastical  manipulations.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  certain  social  mobility  that  resulted  from  the  acquisition  of  curial 
ecclesiastical  offices  and  was  fostered  by  their  manipulation.  Even  women  and 
children  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  system.  Many  unimportant  Italian 
families  became  rich  and  noble  through  a  relative  who  reached  the  cardinalate. 
Ultimately,  however,  this  was  all  part  of  the  nobilization  and  economic  depression 
of  Italy,  a  system  that  became  too  heavy-  for  the  institutions  which  spawned  it. 

Thus,  a  few  Italian  families  were  able  to  exploit  their  relatives'  ecclesiastical 
prominence  into  pattens  of  nobility  and  economic  security.  Not  surprisingly  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  intermarriage  among  these  groups.  Ecclesiastical  money  tended 
to  follow  ecclesiastical  money.  To  demonstrate  the  closely-knit  structure  that 
developed.  Professor  Hallman  supplies  a  "Kinship  among  Cardinals"  diagram, 
which  looks  like  a  large  ball  of  string  tying  together  the  various  members  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals  and  the  popes.  The  Curia  and  the  wealth  to  be  made  from  it 
were  controlled  by  a  limited  number  of  Italian  families  and  their  dependents,  con- 
tent with  the  system  as  it  was  and  determined  to  prevent  any  reform  of  it.  Ultimately, 
it  seems  that  all  ecclesiastical  reform  in  the  Counter-Reformation  was  a  matter  of 
fine  tuning  or  of  rationalizing  the  system,  never  a  matter  of  fundamental  change. 
The  story  Professor  Hallman  tells  is  not  doubt  depressing  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  upswing  in  religiosity  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries 
changed  people's  natures.  However,  to  the  historian  her  story  is  an  important  one, 
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one  that  places  the  Curia  at  the  center  of  large-scale  economic  and  administrative 
changes  in  European  history.  With  luck,  other  scholars  will  follow  her  lead  aiul 
make  the  history  of  the  Curia  Romana  a  standard  clement  in  early  modern  his- 
toriography and  one  appealing  to  English  speaking  scholars. 

JOHN  F.  D'AMICO,  George  Mason  University 


Barbara  L.  Estrin.  77»^  Raven  and  the  Lurk:  Lost  Children  in  the  Literature  of  the 
English  Renaissance.  Lewisburg:  Buckncll  University  Press/  London  and  Toronto: 
Associated  University  Presses.  1985.  Pp.  288.  $29.50. 

When  a  social  historian,  such  as  this  reviewer,  picks  up  a  work  of  literal^  criticism 
and  scholarship  contemporain  to  his  historical  interests,  he  generally  hopes  to 
find  insights  that  move  beyond  the  strictly  litcraiy.  Reverberations  of  the  ideologies 
of  literate  elites,  general  cultural  assumptions,  characters  and  plot  events  that 
closely  mimic  what  is  known  of  actual  people  and  events  from  other  sources  - 
these  are  all  elements  a  historian  would  seek  from  the  litcraiy  scholar.  Nor  would 
these  elements  be  desired  solely  by  the  historian.  While  it  is  certainly  tmc  that  a 
text  is  susceptible  to  a  variety  of  approaches,  a  historical  contextual  reading  is  a 
very  valid  way  to  proceed  to  unlock  meanings  in  the  works  of  authors  like 
Shakespeare. 

At  first  glance  Barbara  L.  Estrin's  77/e'  Raven  and  the  Lark  would  seem  to  be  the 
sort  of  book  a  historian  would  find  interesting.  She  attempts  to  set  her  literary 
analysis  in  a  historical  context  developed  in  the  second  and  third  chapters.  But. 
above  all.  she  chooses  a  promising  approach  -  the  foundling  motif.  According  to 
the  foundling  formula  as  she  describes  it.  an  exposed  child  of  noble  lineage  is 
raised  in  primitive  surroundings,  ignorant  of  his  true  parentage,  his  identity  is  later 
revealed  by  a  talisman  or  mark,  and  he  is  returned  (usually  at  the  point  of  marriage) 
to  his  biological  parents  to  carry  on  the  lineage.  "Analogous  foundling"  is  the  term 
she  applies  to  literaiy  characters  whose  experiences  approximate  those  of  for- 
mulaic foundlings:  "they  know  their  parents  but  are  separated  from  them . . .  they 
endure  the  same  separation,  the  same  loss"  (p.  13).  However,  Estrin  does  not  con- 
fine the  analogy  very  closely  to  this  model.  To  treat  a  character  like  Cleopatra  as  an 
analogous  foundling  seems  absurd. 

The  lost-child  plot.  Estrin  insists,  boils  down  to  the  dichotomy  between  art  and 
nature.  Art  is  carried  by  the  fostering  relationship  in  the  adoptive  sections;  nature 
triumphs  in  the  ultimate  reunion.  Authors  were  able  to  exploit  this  "minigenre"  (p. 
17)  in  a  variety  of  ways.  She  confines  her  remarks  to  literary  texts.  Theological, 
philosophical,  legal,  and  artistic  treatments  of  the  art/nature  problem  do  not 
figure  in  her  account.  Nor  does  she  go  into  the  related  issue  of  Renaissance  notions 
of  fiction  (no  citation,  for  example,  of  William  Nelson's  F<3c/ or  F/c//o«.77;fZ)/7em«û 
of  the  Renaissance  Storyteller  (Cambridge.  Mass.,  1973]),  although  her  insights  into 
Sidney  and  Spenser  should  contribute  to  scholarship  in  this  area. 

What  she  does  with  the  foundling  notif  casts  doubt  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
book's  subtitle.  "Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance"  turns  out  to  be  essentially 
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only  tour  authors:  Maloiy.  Sidney.  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare.  Maioiy  and  Sidney 
are  treated  in  consecutive  fouiteen-page  chapters.  Spenser's  The  tuerie  Queene 
receives  three  chapters.  About  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  or.  more 
precisely,  to  ten  plays.  In  view  of  hstrin's  early  assertion  that  "foundlings  appear  in 
the  work  of  virtually  eveiy  major  author  of  the  English  Renaissance"  (p.  16).  one 
has  towonder  why  she  limited  her  inquiiy  to  these  four  only.  Her  theme  would 
seem  to  work  for  Marlowe  too.  hven  Mores  Ralph  Hythloday  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  candidate  for  examination  as  an  "analogous  foundling."  given  the  elastic 
way  in  which  she  uses  the  notion. 

hven  within  her  treatment  of  the  authors  she  has  chosen,  one  is  left  wondering 
about  omissions.  The  veiy  title  of  the  book,  for  example,  comes  from  Titus  Amironicus. 
but  tstrin  does  not  consider  this  play  at  all.  other  than  in  explicating  the  title  - 
giving  words  of  Lavinia.  The  intricate  discussion  of  Lear  as  a  "foundling"  is  not 
paralleled  by  discussion  of  hdmund  and  hdgar.  But  Edmund's  bastardy  and  the 
whole  problem  of  familial  identity  worked  out  between  the  half-brothers  in  the 
play  should  have  made  them  prime  candidates  for  analysis  in  terms  of  the  found- 
ling motif.  But  the  most  startling  omission  is  that,  again  despite  the  subtitle,  the 
book  is  not  about  children  at  all.  At  the  end.  intact,  tstrin  concedes  that  "children 
do  not  appear  in  Elizabethan  literature'  (p.  203).  Yet  even  there  she  insists  on  for- 
mulating her  conclusions  in  terms  of  childhood,  although  these  terms  were  largely 
absent  in  her  discussion  of  such  "child  re  n"  as  Cleopatra.  Richard  111.  King  Arthur, 
and  Marinell. 

Nonetheless  Estrin  sets  up  her  analysis  as  if  it  did  indeedconsiderchildren.  I  he 
second  chapter  deals  with  The  Renaissance  Context."  In  it  she  employs  a  few  his- 
torical works  (notably  Pinchbeck  and  Ivy.  Children  in  LngUsh  Society  (London. 
1%9|  and  Stone.  7 he  Family.  Sex  ami  Marriage  in  Englaml.  1500-1800  [New  York. 
1^77))  to  set  in  placeelementsofthetreatmentofchildren.  I  heir  importa  nee  in  the 
continuity  of  blood  and  lineage,  she  claims,  meant  they  were  treated  like  property 
with  no  identity  apart  trom  that  of  their  parents.  But  the  necessities  thrown  up  by  a 
rigorous  and  harsh  demography  produced  wardship,  apprenticeship,  and  forms 
ot  adoption.  1  hus  she  sees  abandonment  and  finding  as  common  and  constant. 
"Inasociety  attuned  tothecruelty  ofchildabandonment . . .  awareoftheexigency 
of  dynastic  perpetuation  . . .  and  awakening  to  the  need  for  social  reform  . . .  the 
foundling  plot  provided  a  perfect  wish  fultlllment  "  (p.  20)  of  humanitarian  and 
dynastic  impulses.  I  his  is  indeed  an  interesting  historical  insight,  but  she  does  not 
do  much  with  it.  How  close  the  plots  are  to  the  contemporaiy  realities  that  sup- 
poscilly  generated  this  wish  fultlllment  on  the  part  of  the  audience  she  does  not 
say.  It  escapes  her  that  the  attitudes  toward  children,  a  historical  Held  tlrst  plowed 
b>  Philippe  Aries,  were  not  as  uniformly  harsh  as  she  supposes  (a  reading  of  Linda 
l^oWock.  Forgotten  C'liihl:  Farenl-ChiUI  Relationsjrom  I500lo  I  WO  (Cambridge.  19!S3( 
might  have  been  advisable).  It  may  be  that  Spenser  did  not  consummate  the 
foundling  plots  in  The  Faerie  Qiieene  because  he  made  more  of  the  treatment  of 
children  that  Estrin  anticipates;  however,  she  relates  this  not  to  the  historical  con- 
text but  to  the  demands  of  the  foundling  formula  and  the  art/nature  dualism  that 
informs  it. 

I  he  evocation  ofthe  foundling  formula  in  Chapter  3  likewise  displays  historical 
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blinders.  Only  biblical  and  classical  precedents  are  mentioned,  and  thus  the 
Renaissance  context  and  development  is  simply  tacitly  assumed.  Medieval  prece- 
dents ordevelopments  are  never  sought  (except  for  contrast  in  discussing  Maloi"y  ). 
But  surely 

c/ianson:s,  romances.  Hovelles,  and  hagiographical  sources  could  be  mined  to  great 
profit  here,  hstrin's  explication  of  Richard  111  by  reference  to  Cain  proves  useful, 
but  it  is  not  (so  far  as  1  can  tell  from  a  rapid  rereading  provoked  by  her  interpreta- 
tion) explicitly  licensed  in  the  text  of  the  play.  A  more  traditional  recourse  to 
Machiavelli  could  equally  well,  or  better,  sei^e  to  expound  the  ail/nature  issue. 
On  her  own  terms  tstrin  does  some  interesting  things.  I  he  fact  that  Spenser's 
foundlings  are  almost  never  granted  the  pleasing  resolution  of  reunion  and  marriage 
does  indeed  illuminate  his  peculiar  stance  on  the  relationship  between  ait  and 
nature.  Some  of  hstrin's  insights  into  Shakespeare  also  seem  profitable  -  such  as 
hercontrastive  pairing  of  Cleopatra  and  Rosalind.  Ihe  art/nature  theme  works  on 
the  late  comedies  and  Ronieu  and  Juliet.  The  Raven  and  the  Lark  thus  contains 
points  of  interest  to  anyone  intent  on  understanding  any  of  the  texts  to  which 
tstrin  turns  her  attention.  Ihose  in  literature  will  want  to  correlate  her  readings 
with  those  of  other  scholars.  They  may  also  consider  using  the  foundling  formula 
on  other  texts,  while  being  more  rigorous  about  extending  it  by  analogy.  But  they 
should  find  at  least  parts  ofher  book  refreshing.  Historians,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
find  little  here. 

IHOMAS  KUhHN.  Clem^on  University 


Charles  L.  Stinger.  The  Renaissance  in  Rome.  Bloomington:  Indiana  University 
Press,  1985.  I»p.  xv.  444.  S37.5(J. 

This  is  a  book  of  synthesis  and  re-interpretation,  and  an  important  contribution  to 
the  growing  body  of  work  on  Rome  in  theccntuiy  preceding  the  Sack  of  1527.  Like 
most  scholars.  Stinger  sees  Rome  as  overshadowed  by  the  papal  court  and  approaches 
the  Renaissance  through  the  histoi"y  of  ideas.  Ihe  book  accordingly  concentrates 
on  views  and  attitudes  held  by  a  group  of  writers,  scholars  and  artists  who  were  also 
courtiers,  ihe  political,  social  and  economic  histoiy  of  Rome,  and  even  institutional 
developments  at  the  Curia,  appear  as  part  of  a  backdrop  that  is  secondai>  in 
importance. 

Regarding  "urban  realities"  Stinger  gives  an  evocative  account  that  concen- 
trates on  the  disjointedness  of  Renaissance  Rome.  His  interest  is  less  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  residents  of  the  city  lived  than  in  "perceptions  of  Rome"  on 
the  part  of  articulate  obseivers,  including  pilgrims  whose  experience  was  informed 
by  their  special  receptiveness  for  the  sacred  and  supernatural.  Describing  cere- 
mony and  liturgy  as  "the  most  significant  human  actions"  in  Rome  (p.  4()).  Stinger 
focuses  particularly  on  public  manifestations  such  as  the  papal  possesso  and 
triumphal  entries,  which  he  connects  with  the  Curia's  enduring  preoccupation 
with  the  correctness  and  splendour  of  liturgical  ceremony. 

Stinger  links  the  Roman  fascination  with  the  subterranean  (caves,  catacombs 
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and  remnants  of  ancient  buildings)  and  a  simultaneous  "invasion"  of  super- 
terrestrial  space  (through  such  installations  as  elevated  walkways  or  a  miniature 
city  atop  Castel  S.  Angelo)  to  a  fracturing  of  the  human  scale.  Renaissance 
Romans  could  "sense  both  the  nearness  of  heaven  and  the  powerful  proximity  of 
the  demonic"  (p.  79),  and  the  consequences  of  penetrating  the  "human  plane"  is  a 
theme  to  which  Stinger  returns  in  various  contexts  throughout  the  book. 

The  wealth  of  material  that  sustains  this  study  of  the  Curia's  intellectual  culture 
is  impressive,  as  is  the  bibliographic  coverage  reflected  in  the  notes  and  bibliog- 
raphy. Equally  admirable  is  the  author's  skill  in  fashioning  a  unified  argument  that 
draws  not  only  on  literaiy  sources  but  on  iconography,  numismatics,  theology, 
and  in  some  measure  on  institutional  histoiy.  Stinger's  recurring  themes  -  the  per- 
vasive influence  of  epideictic  rhetoric,  the  courtly  nature  of  Curial  humanism,  and 
above  all  the  static  and  selfsatisfied  nature  of  papal  ideology  -  emerge  clearly  and 
are  developed  with  a  fine  sense  of  nuance.  They  are  punctuated  with  obsei'vations 
that  lie  outside  Stinger's  subject,  including  shrewd  comparisons  to  Florentine  and 
Venetian  humanism,  and  perceptive  remarks  on  the  contradictions  between  papal 
ideology  on  the  one  hand  and  the  expectations  of  Church  reformers  on  the 
other. 

This  is  a  rich  and  substantial  book.  Nevertheless,  it  leaves  one  ill  at  ease  with  the 
view  of  Roman  intellectual  life  that  emerges.  In  his  final  reflections.  Stinger  points 
to  the  "dreamlikeunreality"  and  other  unsettling  aspects  of  the  Roman  Renais- 
sance, attributing  them  to  a  "capacity  for  self-delusion"  that  was  encouraged  by 
tlgural  and  typological  modes  of  reasoning  and  by  the  multi-layered  nature  of  the 
city  itself.  One  wonders  whether  part  of  the  unreality  does  not  also  stem  from  prob- 
lems that  modern  scholars  have  yet  to  resolve.  Typological  links,  symbols,  meta- 
phors, and  the  visual  elements  in  epideictic  oratoiy  undoubtedly  reflect  a  part  of 
Renaissance  Rome's  intellectual  culture.  But  can  they  be  taken  at  face  value?  in 
what  measure  does  the  language  of  panegyrists,  or  the  elaborate  iconography 
devised  for  important  locations,  reflect  the  mental  universe  of  thoughtful  men  and 
women?  More  important,  can  such  expressions  be  detached  from  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  relationships  that  affected  the  persons  who  provide  us  with 
the  evidence  on  which  we  must  depend?  Stinger  has  done  a  tine  job  in  writing 
cultural  histoiy.  and  one  could  hardly  expect  him  to  resolve  the  perennial  prob- 
lems faced  by  historians  of  ideas.  We  should  be  grateful  for  the  rich  picture  he  has 
drawn,  and  remind  ourselves  that  its  details  may  need  to  be  re-assessed  once  other 
dimensions  of  Renaissance  Rome  are  better  understood. 

EGMONT  LEE,  University  oj  Calgary 


Mario  Turchetti.  Concordanza  o  toi leranza'/ François  Bauduin  (1 520- 1 573)  e  i  "Moyen- 
neurs".  Travaux  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance.  Geneve:  Droz.  1984.  Pp.  649. 

Voici  un  livre  écrit  sans  passion,  voire  avec  une  certaine  sympathie,  sur  un  juriste  et 
un  théologien  de  l'histoire  qui  -  comme  tous  les  "moyenneurs"  d'ailleurs  -  avait  été 
toujours  malmené  d'un  côté  comme  de  l'autre.  C'est  un  livre  essentiellement 
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analytique,  qui  nous  mène  à  petits  pas  à  travers  les  inquiétudes  et  les  oscillations 
d'un  penseur  religieux  angoissé,  tantôt  ami.  tantôt  adversaire  de  Calvin  et  des 
Rétbrmateui-s.  paifois  assez  proche  des  luthériens,  parfois  du  côté  des  catholiques. 

lous  les  lecteurs  sauront  gré  au  père  de  fauteur.  M.  Cialliano  lurchetti.  de  lui 
avoir  conseillé  de  réduire  son  exposé  et  de  le  rendre  ainsi  plus  léger  et  plus  lisible. 
Un  résumé  plus  ou  moins  synthétique  de  l'ouvrage,  à  la  fin  de  l'introduction,  sert 
de  guide  au  lecteur  attentif;  un  guide  auquel  il  devra  revenir  lors  du  passage  d'un 
chapitre  à  l'autre,  d'une  partie  à  la  suivante. 

Dès  le  titre,  une  question  capitale  est  posée,  comme  elle  se  présentait  à  tous  les 
hommes  de  l'époque  de  la  Réforme  et  des  scissions  confessionnelles:  faut-il  se 
contenter  d'une  tolérance,  qui  amenait  à  une  coexistence  pacifique  de  toutes  ou  de 
certaines  confessions  selon  les  différents  pays,  ou  bien  chercher  une  concorde,  une 
réunion  de  toutes  les  Églises,  d'après  les  exigences  de  l'Evangile. 

Parmi  les  "moyenneurs"  qui  n'aimaient  ni  les  "apostasies"  ni  les  "abjurations." 
François  Bauduin  exerça  un  rôle  assez  remarquable.  Dès  les  premières  pages.  M. 
Turchetti  estime  qu'il  n'a  pas  changé  sept  fois  de  confession,  comme  Calvin.  Bèze 
et  Hotman  l'avaient  dit.  mais  seulement  fait  un  passage  à  la  Réforme  et  un  retour 
au  catholicisme  romain.  Mais  je  crains  que  tous  les  lecteurs  n'en  soient  pas  telle- 
ment convaincus.  Les  oscillations  de  la  pensée,  et  même  de  faction  de  Bauduin. 
offrent  des  arguments  à  l'une  ou  l'autre  interprétation. 

La  première  partie  de  l'ouvrage  nous  présente  la  religiosité  de  l'humaniste 
d'Arras.  d'un  humaniste  que  M.  lurchetti  commence  bientôt  à  désigner  par  le 
pseudonyme  que  Bauduin  employait  surtout  dans  sa  correspondance  plus  ou 
moins  clandestine  avec  Calvin,  avant  et  après  sa  décision  de  le  rejoindre  à  Genève 
en  1545  pour  passer  à  la  Réforme  évangélique.  Il  dépassa  ainsi  sa  précédente 
période  nicodémitc.  laquelle  pourtant  sera  reprise  lors  de  ses  séjours  postérieurs 
en  France  ou  dans  d'autres  régions  à  majorité  catholique.  Fn  tout  cas.  il  est  tout  à 
fait  sûr  que  sa  position  oecuménique  et  irénique  provenait  de  sa  formation  à 
l'Université  de  Louvain.  où  il  subit  l'influence  de  Gabriel  Mudaeus.  et  de  ses  con- 
tacts à  Paris,  où  il  rencontra  Charles  du  Moulin. 

Son  attitude,  que  ses  adversaires  appelleront  "ambiguë"  et  que  ses  défenseurs 
qualifieront  de  "moyenne."  se  renforcera  à  Bourges,  plutôt  qu'à  Strasbourg  et  à 
Lyon,  pendant  son  enseignement  du  droit  à  l'université  de  cette  ville.  Bourges  était 
la  capitale  d'un  duché,  celui  de  Berry,  qui  avait  été  octroyé  en  fief  par  François  1  er  à 
sa  soeur  Marguerite  d'Angouléme.  reine  titulaire  de  Navarre  après  son  mariage 
avec  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  On  connaît  bien,  d'ailleurs,  l'attitude  également  iréni- 
que de  Marguerite.  Ce  milieu  explique  aussi  la  réconciliation  de  Bauduin  avec 
Calvin,  inquiet  du  Nicodémisme  de  son  ancien  ami-et  secrétaire. 

La  paix  religieuse  d'Augsbourgen  1555  influencera  son  Constantinus  Magnus  de 
Bale  (1556).  commentaires  des  lois  ecclésiastiques  et  civiles  du  premier  empereur 
chrétien  en  faveur  de  la  paix  de  l'Église,  troublée  alors  aussi  par  les  sectes  et  les  dis- 
sensions intérieures.  De  la  même  façon,  son  passage  de  l'Université  de  Strasbourg 
à  celle  de  Heidelberg  nous  expliquera  son  intérêt  encore  plus  accentué  pour  l'his- 
toire ancienne  de  l'Eglise,  particulièrement  celle  d'Optatus  et  d'Augustin,  car  il  y 
cherchait  une  solution  aux  troubles  religieux  contemporains. 

Son  irénismel'éloignaittantde  l'Inquisition  catholique  que  de  l'intransigeance 
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de  Calvin  vis-à-vis  des  "hérétiques"  depuis  la  condamng.tion  de  Michel  Servet.  En 
même  temps,  il  se  sentait  de  plus  en  plus  aUiré  par  la  modération  du  flamand 
Georg  Casan  (Cassander),  surtout  après  les  événements  d'Amboise.  C'est  pour- 
quoi il  devra  s'éloigner  de  plus  en  plus  des  positions  dures  défendues  par  les 
Réformés  lors  des  colloques  de  Poissy  et  de  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  tenues  sous 
les  auspices  de  Catherine  de  Médicis  et  du  cardinal  de  Lorraine.  La  rentrée  de 
Bauduin  dans  le  giron  de  l'Église  romaine  était  alors  décidée. 

Comme  l'auteur  l'a  d'abord  suggéré,  puis  plus  soigneusement  montré  à  la  fin  de 
ce  riche  volume,  il  s'agissait,  dans  toute  la  série  de  ses  controverses,  de  deux  con- 
ceptions opposées  de  la  vraie  Réforme  de  l'Église  au  XVle  siècle:  réformation  tout 
court,  ou  transformation.  Bauduin  avait  toujours  joué  la  carte  de  la  réformation, 
en  lui  donnant  une  tournure  essentiellement  juridique  et  historique,  plutôt  que 
théologique. 

L'auteur  a  utilisé  et  analysé  toutes  les  sources  de  l'époque  et  la  plupart  des  livres 
récents.  J'oserais  pourtant  signaler  que  pour  une  vision  plus  complète  des  con- 
troverses de  Poissy  et  de  Saint-Germain,  la  connaissance  de  l'ouvrage  de  Mario 
Scaduto  sur  Laînez,  basé  sur  une  riche  documentation,  lui  aurait  fourni  des  don- 
nées pertinentes  sur  les  circonstances  et  le  cours  des  discussions. 

En  tout  cas,  il  s'agit  d'un  ouvrage  qui  dépasse  de  beaucoup  le  niveau  de  la 
biographie  historique  pour  embrasser  la  question  globale  de  toute  cette  époque, 
explicite  dans  le  titre:  "Concorde  ou  tolérance?" 

MIQUEL  BATLLORL  Institutum  historicum,  Societates  Jesu.  Rome 


Larry  Silver.  The  Paintings  ofQuinten  Massys  with  Catalogue  Raisonné.  Montclair, 
N.J.:  Allanheld  &  Schram.  1984.  Pp.xvii,  361.  $79.50. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Quinten  Massys  (1466-1530)  best  represents  Nether- 
landish painting  at  the  watershed  between  the  15th  and  the  16th  century  or  be- 
tween what  is  termed  the  Late  Gothic  and  the  Renaissance.  His  wide-ranging 
oeuvre  reflects  at  once  his  deep  roots  in  the  Eyckian-Rogerian  tradition,  his  open- 
ness for  the  innovations  coming  from  Italy  and  for  the  demands  of  the  diversified 
community  of  fast-growing  Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  the  leading  painter.  In  the 
words  of  Panofsky  {Early  Netherlandish  Painting,  p.353),  "Massys  carried  a  memory 
of  the  past  into  the  city  of  the  future." 

Recent  scholarship  has  produced  a  fair  number  of  essays,  a  couple  of  theses  and 
one  full-scale  luxurious  monograph  (A.  de  Bosque,  [Brussels,  1975])  on  the  artist. 
Larry  Silver's  volume  deviates  from  the  traditonal  approach  to  such  monographic 
studies  by  concentrating,  in  his  main  text,  on  the  "purposes  of  the  pictures  made  by 
Quinten  Massys  in  the  urban  complex  of  Antwerp"  and  by  delegating  questions  of 
style,  dates,  techniques  and  influences  to  the  catalogue  raisonné.  As  the  latter  com- 
prises sections  of  the  author's  doctoral  thesis  (Harvard  University,  1974)  and  as  the 
first  and  largest  part  of  the  book  is  the  result  of  subsequent  "new  interests  of  a  more 
contextual  sort"  (p.xv),  some  lack  of  unity  and  a  measure  of  repetitiveness  were 
almost  unavoidable. 
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The  obvious  merit  of  Silver's  book  is  his  authoritative  interpretation  of  Massys' 
artistic  personahty  and  of  his  pictures  on  the  basis  of  the  highly  distinctive  cultural 
milieu  of  the  most  powerful  international  trade  center  in  Europe.  A  lengthy 
introductory  chapter  sketches  a  brief  biography  of  the  artist  and  deals  effectively 
with  his  cosmopolitan  environment.  The  prosperous  city  attracted  artists  from  all 
across  the  Netherlands,  its  foreign  communities  commissioned  many  works  of  art 
(Massys  made  three  altarpieces  for  Portuguese  merchants,  one  for  a  German)  and 
allowed  for  their  own  national  art  to  be  experienced  locally  (Massys'  work  clearly 
shows  the  influence  of  Leonardo  and  Du"rer).  A  strong  cultural  force  was  the 
ommegang,  an  annual  procession  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  in  which  all  city  officials, 
religious  confraternities  and  professional  guilds  participated  (Massys'  Lamenta- 
tion aharpiece  for  the  joiners'  guild,  images  for  private  devotion  and  some  portraits 
were  the  result  of  their  patronage).  Culturally  even  more  important  were  the  three 
Antwerp  rederijkers  kamers  (rhetoricians"  chambers),  one  of  which  was  associated 
with  the  painters'  guild  of  St.  Luke.  The  spirit  of  their  poetry  and  regularly  staged 
performances  of  either  farcical  or  morality  plays  is  paralleled  in  Massys'  grotesque 
and  satirical  pictures.  Contemporary  Antwerp  literature  in  its  various  forms  from 
spiritual  treatises  to  prose  satires  and  "foolish  poetry"  reveals  a  preoccupation 
with  moral  values  that  is  shared  by  the  artist's  imagery,  in  the  beauty  of  his  holy 
figures  and  in  the  caricatured  ugliness  of  those  who  lack  moral  responsibility. 

On  this  well-set  stage  Silver  examines  the  pictures,  sensibly  but  not  always  con- 
veniently grouped,  according  to  their  presumedfunctions.  into  chapters  with  titles 
that  demonstrate  the  author's  liking  for  alliteration.  A  Tale  of  Two  Triptychs  deals 
with  the  earliest  dated  works,  a  Holy  Kinship  altarpiece  for  the  confraternity  of  St. 
Anne  at  Louvain  of  1507-09  and  a  Lamentation  triptych,  commissionned  by  the 
Antwerp  shrineworkers'  guild,  dating  to  1 508- 1 1 .  These  works  are  the  cornerstones 
of  Massys  scholarship  and  Silver  anchors  them  correctly  in  the  Netherlandish 
tradition.  His  subtle  differentiations  between  the  means  of  representation  of  the  two 
almost-contemporary  creations  may  well  overinterpret  the  intentions  of  the  artist 

Of  the  five  foreign  commisions,  grouped  together  in  Merchants  and  Monarchs, 
only  the  small  portable  Rem  altarpiece  seems  entirely  autograph,  and  Silver  offers  a 
most  informed  interpretation  of  the  unusual  imagery  and  its  personal  signficance 
for  the  devout  Augsburg  merchant.  The  large  Seven  Sorrows polyptych  for  a  royally 
founded  monstery  near  Lisbon  served,  by  contrast,  the  worshippers  of  a  religious 
community.  The  author  discusses  the  now-dispersed  panels  in  terms  of  Massys' 
personal  contribution  to  late  medieval  Passion  iconography  and  adds  a  valuable 
account  on  the  cult  of  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin. 

With  the  Rem  triptych  Quinten  ceases  to  paint  large  altarpieces,  which.  Silver 
surmises,  may  in  part  be  due  to  a  change  in  his  religious  attitudes  at  the  time  of  his 
association  with  the  Antwerp  humanist  group.  Nonetheless,  he  produced  numerous 
small  religious  paintings  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  to  his  career.  Inspired  by 
Ringbom's  Icon  to  Narrative  (Abo,  1965),  the  author  separates  them  into  iconic 
devotional  images,  depicting  mainly  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  gospel  events, 
primarily  of  Christ's  Passion.  The  Madonna  images  actually  constitute  the  core  of 
Massys'  oeuvre  and  Silver  traces  their  evolution  from  the  early.  Eyck-derived. 
hieratic  enthroned  Queen  of  Heaven  type  to  the  humble,  intimate,  maternal  half- 
figure  type,  represented  by  the  1 529  Rattier  Madonna.  The  "self-conscious  pictorial 
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emulation  of  Netherlandish  tradition"  (p.76).  the  archaism,  so  noticeable  in  the  art 
of  the  early  new  century,  is  convincingly  explained  by  the  continued  need  for 
devotional  icons  for  the  purpose  of  pious  meditation  and  conferral  of  grace.  That 
the  later  holy  figures,  close  to  the  viewer  by  their  half-figure  presentation,  worldly 
setting  and  humanization,  are  spiritually  further  removed  from  him  by  their 
beauteous  perfection,  is  the  result  of  a  shift  in  Massys'  attitude,  "who  now  perceives 
the  condition  of  human  sinfulness  to  be  a  serious  barrier  to  grace."  Perhaps  this, 
too,  is  an  overinterpretation. 

In  his  treatment  of  gospel  events  he  puts  much  emphasis  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  beauty  of  the  holy  figures  and  the  ugliness  of  the  crowd  as  a  conscious 
artistic  device  to  engage  the  beholder  in  contemplation  of  his  own  sinfulness  and 
in  compassion  with  the  suffering  of  Christ  and  his  mother.  The  author  associates 
these  visual  admonitions  (not  unique  with  Massys)  specifically  with  those  of 
Ludolph  of  Sexony  aend  Denis  van  Rykel,  both  Carthusians.  It  is  true,  Massys 
died  at  a  Carthusian  monastery  outside  Antwerp,  but  that  does  not  particularly 
link  his  works  to  the  widely  circulated  devotional  tracts  of  these  writers. 

The  chapter  Massys  and  Erasmus  is  central  to  the  book,  and  its  author  suggests 
that  "'Massys'  art-making  and  his  religiositywere  redirected  by  his  contact  with 
that  Erasmian  circle  in  Antwerp"  (p.  120).  Actual  acquaintance  is  of  course  docu- 
mented through  the  fine  1517  portraits  of  Erasmus  and  Peter  Aegidius.  It  is  also 
likely  that  the  satirical  bent  of  the  genre  pictures  is  in  part  inspired  by  the  Praise  of 
Folly  (and  equally  by  the  rederijkers  plays),  whereas  a  presumed  link  between  Eras- 
mus" great  interest  in  St.  Jerome  and  Massys'  missing  depiction  of  this  saint  is  more 
tenuous.  So  is  the  suggestion  that  Erasmus'  views  of  the  veneration  of  images 
might  have  effected  a  change  of  concept  in  Massys'  representation  of  saints  from 
the  traditional  cult  figures  to  exemplars  of  Christian  conduct.  Most  difficult  to 
accept  is  the  connecfion  that  Silver  establishes  between  Quinten's  Magdalen  pic- 
tures and  Erasmian  thought  by  alluding  to  the  debate  of  the  French  humanists 
over  the  identity  of  Mary  Magdalen,  especially  when  Erasmus  "vacillated  in  his 
letters  and  avoided  the  issue"  (p.  125).  Silver's  deliberations  are  based  on  impressive 
scholarship  and  they  are  elegantly  handled,  yet  his  conclusions  remain  speculative. 

Since  the  publication  ofTheShipofFoolsby  Sebasfian  Brant  in  1494.  social  satire 
in  literature  and  art  had  become  the  new  form  of  sermonizing,  hence  Silver's  fitle 
Lectures  and  Laughter  for  Quinten's  small  but  important  group  of  secular  images. 
Although  their  subject  matter  varies,  he  demonstrates  that,  while  they  are  all 
morally  instructive  (a  quality  they  share  with  those  of  Bosch),  Massys  elects  to  cas- 
tigate greed,  usury,  luxury,  pride  and  other  weaknesses  with  visual  ridicule  by  the 
pictorial  means  of  ugly  and  monstrous  features,  grostesque  appearances  and 
foolish  behaviour.  The  viewer  can  laugh  at  these  caricatured  types,  but  he  is  suf- 
ficiently challanged  by  their  moral  deficiencies  which  prevent  them  from  leading 
responsible  Christian  fives.  To  show  the  similarity  of  the  artist's  and  Erasmus' 
didacficintetions.  Silver  most  appropriately  quotes  from  a  letter  ofthe  humanist  to 
one  of  his  crifics:  "In  the  Praise  of  Folly  I  did  in  a  jesfing  fashion  exactly  what  I  had 
done  in  the  Enchiridion  [i.e.  give  a  pattern  for  Chrisfian  life].  I  wanted  to  admonish 
and  not  to  carp"  (p.l49).  His  discussion  ofthe  puzzling  Grotesque  Old  Woman  in 
London  whose  formal  source  is  once  more  Leonardo  and  whose  literary  inspira- 
tion is  the  Praise  of  Folly  is  a  model  of  sound  interpretation. 
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Without  the  Erasmus-Gillis  friendship  diptych,  which  is  discussed  elsewhere, 
the /brrrfl/>5flw^ft7rro^75  chapter  suffers  and  the  valuation  ofMassys' role  in  the  his- 
tory of  Netherlandish  portraiture  is  weakened.  Just  as  this  reviewer  is  not  per- 
suaded by  the  identification  of  the  Vaduz  Canon  with  the  brother  of  Peter  Gillis, 
Nicolai  Claesz.  and  the  Frankfurt  Reading  Man  with  the  humanist  Cornelius 
Grapheus.  she  has  doubts  about  Silver  s  interpretation  of  attributes  and  settings  of 
some  of  the  unknown  sitters  as  an  expression  of  their  religiosity.  Why  must  the 
marble  columns  framing  the  Schloss  Au  and  New  York  couple  "suggest  the 
exalted  realm  that  will  be  the  reward  of  the  devout  donours"  (p.  165)?  They  are  quite 
common  at  this  time  as  ennobling  or  simply  formal  devices  (cf.  Holbein,  Burgo- 
master Meyer  and  wife).  Questionable,  too,  is  the  proposed  meaning  of  cross  and 
rosebud,  held  in  conjunction  with  a  quill  by  the  Edinburgh  Notary  as  a  profession 
of  piety,  or  the  symbolism  of  a  pink  in  two  otherportraits.  Conversely,  the  borage 
sprig  in  the  hand  of  the  New  York  Wealthy  Man  may  not  be  a  sign  of  betrothal  but 
may  instead  be  a  symbol  of  devout  meditation  on  Christ's  suffering,  as  the  man 
prominently  wears  a  crucifix  on  a  chain.  Borago  officinalis  is  a  healing  herb  for 
heart  tremors  and  melancholy  which  Campin  already  uses  among  other  Passion 
plants  in  his  Veronica  with  the  Sudarium. 

Aware  that  "evaluating  the  accomplishment  of  a  painter  in  isolation  is  a  perilous 
task"  (p.  176).  Silver  concludes  his  monograph  with  a  summary  look  at  some  of 
Quinten's  contemporaries,  especially  his  younger  Antwerp  colleague,  Joos  van 
Cleve.  They  share  much  of  their  subject  matter  and  borrowings  from  Italy,  also  the 
expression  of  a  more  internalized  spirituality  and  a  certain  scepticism  in  religious 
matters  that  characterizes  the  age  of  humanism. 

The  catalogue  raisonné  lists  65  paintings  as  originals  and  includes  replicas  (the 
term  is  loosely  used;  the  measurements  of  3.0  x  1.5  cm  for  one  of  them  on  p.216is 
erroneous).  Each  work  is  fully  documented.  The  portrait  of  a  cardinal  may  be 
added  to  the  Lost  Works  section.  H.Schickhardt  in  Wahrhaffte Beschreibung zweyer 
Raisen  . . .  (Mumpelgart,  1 602)  says  that  at  the  palace  in  Mantua  he  was  shown  the 
portrait  collection  by  the  Duke  and  saw  there  "a  cardinal,  painted  in  oil  that  Quin- 
ten  Massys,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  is  supposed  to  have  made"  (translation  mine; 
thanks  for  this  reference  are  offered  to  my  colleague  CM.  Brown). 

The  183  black  and  white  illustrations  of  all  originals  and  much  comparative 
material  are  quite  adequate,  although  Massys"  importance  as  a  colorist  makes  one 
wish  for  the  inclusion  of  a  few  colour  plates.  Silver's  book  displays  considerable 
erudition  but  seems  somewhat  overfootnoted.  In  Chapter  Seven  he  quotes  one  of 
his  articles  in  two  pages  of  text  (two  footnotes  are  missing  on  p.32).  Moreover,  the 
book  is  marred  by  an  abundance  of  typographical  errors  and  the  German  should 
have  been  proofread  by  a  specialist  (the  Renger  title  on  p.  1 58  has  five  mistakes  in 
fourteen  words). 

The  lasting  value  of  Silver's  study  is  in  no  way  diminished  by  these  small 
criticisms  and  art  historians  will  be  stimulated  by  his  most  thorough  integration  of 
Massys'  art-making  with  the  cultural  context  that  dictated  its  purpose  and  by 
revealing  how  his  paintings  fit  within  social  practices  and  how  they  address  their 
contemporary  beholders. 

ROSEM ARI E  BERGM ANN,  McGili  University 
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Beineke  Visiting  Fellowships 

The  Bcincckc  Rare  Book  &  Manuscript  Library  offers  short-term  fellowships  to 
support  visiting  scholars  pursuing  post-doctoral  or  equivalent  research  in  its 
collections.  The  Bcincckc  Libraiy  is  Yale  University's  principal  repositor>  for 
literary  papers  and  for  early  manuscripts  and  rare  books  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
theology,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences.  In  addition  to  this  distinguished 
general  collection,  the  Libraiy  houses  the  Osborn  Collection,  noted  for  its  British 
iiteraiy  and  historical  manuscripts,  as  well  as  outstanding  special  collections 
devoted  to  American  literature,  German  literature,  and  Western  Americana. 

The  fellowships,  which  support  travel  to  and  from  New  Haven  and  pay  a  living 
allowance  of  $800  per  month,  are  designed  primarily  to  provide  access  to  the  Library 
for  scholars  who  reside  outside  the  greater  New  Haven  area. 

Requests  for  information  and  applications  should  be  mailed  to  The  Director, 
Beinecke  Rare  Book  &  Manuscript  Library,  Box  1603A  Yale  Station,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  06520- 1603.  All  application  materials  must  be  received  by  January  15, 
1988. 

Folger  Lecture  Series  1988 

Each  year  the  Folger  Institute  holds  a  number  of  lectures  in  the  Theatre  of  the 

Folger  Shakespeare  Libraiy .  All  are  free  and  open  to  the  public.  The  events  for  Spring 
lOf  1988  are  as  follows: 

I  Feb.  23, 8pm:  Werner  Gundersheimer,  "Paladins  and  heroines:  Ariosto  and  the 
Western  Epic  Tradition." 

March  21.  5:30pm:  Richard  H.  Popkin,  "Roads  that  Lead  Beyond  Judaism  and 
I  Christianity  in  the  Seventeenth  Centui^." 

April  25,  8pm:  David  Bevington.  "Is  this  the  promised  end?":  Shakespeare's 

King  Lear.'' 

May  16. 5:30pm:  Glyn  P.  Norton.  "The  Aesthetics  of  Opportunity:  Persuasion  and 

Occasion  in  the  Renaissance  Text." 

Newberry  Summer  Institute 

The  Newberiy  Libraiy  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  is  pleased  to  announce  its 
\  1988  Summer  Institute  in  the  Archival  Sciences,  which  will  be  led  by  Professor 
I  Armando  Petmcci,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Paleography  of  the  University  of 
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Rome.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Franca  Nardelli.  Professor  Petrucci  will  provide  intensive 
training  in  the  reading,  transcribing  and  editing  of  Italian  vernacular  manuscripts 
(  1 3(X)- 1 650).  He  will  also  offer  a  thorough  orientation  in  the  organization  of  Italian 
archives,  libraries  and  manuscript  collections. 

The  deadline  for  applications  will  be  March  1. 1988.  For  application  forms  and 
information,  contact  the  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  The  Newberry  Library. 
60  West  Walton  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60610.  Phone:  312-943-9090. 

Newberry  Conference 

The  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  announces  the  1988  Ren- 
aissance Conference,  "Mannerist  Italy  and  Beyond:  Debates  in  Honor  of  Eric 
Cochrane,"  to  be  held  May  13-14, 1988  at  the  Newberry  Library.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  conference 
is  being  organized  by  Natalie  Zemon  Davis  and  Anthony  Grafton,  Princeton 
University,  and  Julius  Kirshner,  University  of  Chicago. 

In  tribute  to  Eric  Cochrane's  impact  on  his  discipline,  the  program  will  focus  on 
the  issues  and  methodologies  important  to  him,  including  the  Counter  Reforma- 
tion and  historiography. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies.  The 
Newberry  Library,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60610. 
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Arbitration  and  Law  in 
Renaissance  Florence 


THOMAS  KUEHN 


Arbitration  and  other  extrajudicial  forms  of  dispute  settlement  are  only 
beginning  to  receive  serious  consideration  in  historical  studies.  Long 
relegated  to  an  intermediate  position  in  the  presumed  progression  from 
violent  self-help  to  the  sophisticated  machinery  of  a  state-run  judicial  sys- 
tem, arbitration  seemed  to  hold  little  historical  interest.  It  lacked  formal 
procedures  and  conceptual  sophistication.  Its  contribution  to  legal  his- 
tory, therefore,  was  minimal,  so  arbitration  received  only  brief  treatment  in 
histories  of  civil  procedure.^  Political  and  social  history  also  neglected 
arbitration,  which  was  seen  as  contributing  little  to  the  formation  of  effec- 
tive government  and  social  order.  Arbitration,  it  was  assumed,  flourished 
only  where  and  when  government  was  too  weak  to  provide  truly  effective 
order.2 

Historians  utilizing  local  sources  in  areas  of  continental  Europe  and 
England  have  begun  to  take  stock  of  the  persistence  and  vitality  of  arbitra- 
tion alongside  the  law.  This  persistence  is  taken  as  indicative  not  so  much 
of  shortcomings  in  the  formal  judicial  system  but  of  "a  vigorous  and  dur- 
able tradition  of  extrajudicial  settlement."^  Recognition  has  been  accor- 
ded to  the  role  played  by  canon  law  in  setting  the  place  of  arbitration  in  a 
legal  order.'*  The  needs  of  city  residents  and  governments  have  been 
singled  out  as  formative  for  legal  arbitration.^  It  has  also  become  apparent 
that  litigation  and  arbitration  were  not  mutually  exclusive.  Many  suits 
were  initiated  to  culminate  not  in  formal  adjudication  but  in  a  com- 
promise settlement.  The  lawsuit  was  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  form  of 
leverage  to  force  a  settlement,'*  at  times  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
judge.^  The  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  investigate  the  relationship  between 
arbitration  and  law  in  one  city,  Florence,  focusing  in  the  end  on  a  judicial 
case  concerning  arbitration. 

Anthropology  has  powerfully  informed  this  historical  revision  regard- 
ing arbitration.  Especially  important  is  the  anthropological  concept  of  dis- 
pute as  a  normal,  not  pathological,  stage  in  ongoing  social  relationships. 
Legal  anthropologists  have  also  erected  t>pologies  of  dispute  settlement 
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mechanisms  and  social  structures.*  The  presence  of  a  third  party  in  the  dis- 
pute process  and  the  extent  and  origin  of  his  authority  are  integral  to  these 
typologies.  But  in  tribal  or  "traditional"  societies  parties  have  "multiplex" 
relationships.  Insofar  as  a  dispute  is  part  of  a  relationship,  it  has  origins 
and  implications  far  beyond  any  one  factual  or  normative  issue.  Media- 
tion and/or  arbitration  provide  means  of  striking  a  new  "balance,"  of  con- 
tinuing a  relationship  important  to  both  parties  and  to  others  close  to 
them.  The  imposition  of  rules,  the  achievement  of  some  abstract  ideal  of 
justice  that  grounds  a  normative  order  are  not  desirable  here,  according  to 
anthropologists.  Rather  the  maintenance  of  social  order  demands  com- 
promise. The  winner-take-all  of  formal  adjudication  is  considered  to  fit 
the  situation  of  modem  capitalistic  society  where  relationships  are  one- 
dimensional,  utilitarian,  oriented  to  an  impersonal  market  -  the  sort  of 
relationships  that  can  besacrificed  in  litigation.'  In  court  the  judge  subor- 
dinates everything  to  a  simple  issue  of  law;  he  does  not  inquire  broadly 
into  the  relationship  before  him.!*»  So  historians  have  stated  that  the  more 
flexible,  less  rule-bound  procedures  of  arbitration  could  "perform  functions 
to  which  the  courts  could  not  aspire:  they  could  settle  feuds,  make  peace 
and  restore  harmonious  social  relations  between  disputing  neighbors." 
Arbitration  "might  often  be  more  effective  than  the  legal  process  in  reach- 
ing a  final  settlement  which  both  sides  regarded  as  equitable.""  The 
arbitrators' 

function  was  not  that  of  a  law  court,  to  decide  in  favor  of  one  party  or 
another  on  the  basis  of  a  body  of  legal  rules  and  principles.  Legal  thinking 
might  influence  their  deliberations,  but . . .  arbitrators  were  concerned  less 
to  apply  objective  rules  of  decision  than  to  ensure  that  both  parties  were 
satisfied  and  that  no  one  left  emptyhanded.^^ 

Because  arbitration  took  into  account  whole  relationships  and  their  con- 
texts, rather  than  just  a  few  relevant  rules,  it  served  to  reconcile  the  parties 
and  recreate  durable  social  ties.  "Such  compromises  were  therefore  regarded 
as  being  if  anything,  firmer,  more  binding  and  more  just  than  the  court 
judgments  that  might  sometimes  have  been  rendered  in  the  same 
cases."" 

Arbitration  and  law  thus  end  up,  or  remain,  in  both  ethnographic  and 
historical  analyses,  as  functional  opposites:  one  intent  on  restoring  peace. 
the  other  on  doing  justice.  The  functional  explanations  of  anthropology, 
borrowed  wholesale  into  legal  and  social  history,  leave  one  wondering  no 
longer  about  how  arbitration  was  able  to  persist,  but  rather  about  how  law 
was  able  to  make  any  headway  against  it,  until  social  structure  changed 
independently.  Careful  examination  of  the  historical  record  -  or  at  least 
the  part  of  it  presented  below  -  will  show,  however,  that  the  dichotomy  be- 
tween law  and  arbitration  was  not  so  great,  especially  in  the  late  Middle 
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Ages.  To  do  justice  could  also  be  to  restore  peace,  or  to  take  an  effective  step 
in  that  direction.  In  distinguishing  between  justice  and  peace,  we  must  be 
on  guard  against  an  ethnocentric  assumption.  It  was  a  medieval  maxim 
that  "pactum  legem  vincit  et  amor  judicium."^'*  The  distinction  between 
agreement  and  law,  between  love  and  judgment,  animated  a  good  deal  of 
medieval  theorization  of  and  recourse  to  arbitration,  to  be  sure.  But  not 
only  does  the  same  set  of  distinctions  not  necessarily  apply  to  dispute  pro- 
cessing in  nonwestem  societies,  it  does  not  imply  a  thorough  separation  of 
law  and  arbitration  in  western  history.^^ 

It  may  be  that  law  contributed  to  arbitration.  At  least  one  anthropologist, 
noting  that  those  who  wish  to  avoid  agents  of  the  state  avail  themselves  of 
arbitrators,  has  been  moved  to  remark  that  "arbitration  generally  grows  up 
in  the  shadow  of  adjudication,  rather  than  the  other  way  round."^^  Only 
"once  state  procedures  were  crystallized,  private  agreements  could  be  seen 
as  more  flexible."^^  Certainly  in  the  Middle  Ages  arbitration  was  for- 
malized in  canon  law  and  bore  the  "unmistakable  imprint  of  legal  thought 
and  practice."^^  At  least  one  legal  historian  has  arguedthat  the  inade- 
quacies of  academic  law  led  to  the  use  of  arbitration  and  subsequent  doctrinal 
developments  that  attempted  to  keep  up  with  practice.^^  Oral  arguments 
and  written  proof,  testimony  of  witnesses,  bonds  for  performance,  setting 
of  dates  for  awards,  and  other  aspects  of  arbitration  processes  testify  to  the 
successful  influence  of  law.  In  arbitration,  as  in  adjudication  and  unlike 
mediation,  the  parties  relinquish  control  over  the  decision  to  a  third 
party.2"  Nor  was,  then  as  now,  arbitration  played  out  without  reference  to 
norms,  even  highly  complex  ones  of  professional  law. 

In  negotiatory  processes,  as  in  those  of  adjudication,  disputants  and  third 
parties  organize  their  arguments  around  normative  propositions.  These 
may  be  more  or  less  explicit  and  clear-cut,  and  are  unlikely  rigidly  to  deter- 
mine an  outcome;  but  they  will  inform  the  arguments  and  play  some  part 
in  the  outcome  that  is  reached.^' 

The  parties  have  to  make  their  dispute  intelligible  in  normative  terms  to 
others.  They  may  mask  the  true  nature  of  their  dispute,  or  they  may  be 
incapable  of  giving  it  an  accurate  formulation;  but  they  must  make  the 
effort. 

Here  is  where  the  functionalist  account  of  arbitration  and  law  most 
clearly  reveals  its  shortcomings.  The  litigants'  or  disputants'  circumstances, 
their  interests,  and  the  pertinent  norms  were  not  always  clear.  They  were 
riddled  with  indeterminacies,  ambiguities,  uncertainties.  Ambiguities  made 
for  disputes,  and  they  were  not  always  easily  resolvable.  Some  were  just  too 
complex.22  Coercion  and  fraud  were  also  possible  in  arbitration.23  We  have 
to  be  attuned  to  the  possible  dysfunctions  or  even  total  failures  of  arbitra- 
tion, in  addition  to  its  undoubted  functional  potential  in  terms  of  the  culture 
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in  which  it  operated.  Finally,  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  sanctions 
available  to  enforce  observance  of  the  provisions  of  an  arbitration  included 
court  intervention.  An  arbitration  agreement  did  not  necessarily  mean  the 
end  of  a  dispute. 

The  widespread  imitation  of  the  precise  legalistic  formulae  of  canon-law 
arbitration,  suitably  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  the  common  law  [but 
also  of  civil  law  and  local  statutes],  implies  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  dis- 
putants that  a  settlement  made  out  of  court  would  only  endure  if  it  proved 
unassailable  to  a  subsequent  challenge  in  court.  The  resources  of  the  law 
were  thus  harnessed  to  provide  support  and  protection  for  arbitration." 

Arbitration  may  have  been  more  appropriate  to  restore  a  state  of  peace  be- 
tween parties,  but  more  formal  public  procedures  could  fashion  a  more 
comprehensive  conclusion  to  a  dispute,^^  so  arbitrations  were  written 
down  with  all  the  notarial  solemnities  of  contracts,  testaments,  and  other 
legal  acts  to  establish  the  terms  of  compliance  and  their  actionability,  if 
needed,  in  a  court  of  law.^^  It  is  precisely  this  point  -  the  contesting  of  an 
arbitrated  settlement  in  court  -  that  this  paper  will  explore.  After  pre- 
liminary consideration  of  relevant  legal  and  social  factors,  we  will  examine 
court  cases,  one  in  particular  that  surfaced  in  Florence  in  141 1.  The  value 
of  working  on  Florentine  materials  -  beyond  the  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  importance  of  the  city  -  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  civil  law  jurisdic- 
tion, Florentine  statutory  law  provides  a  context  as  yet  unexamined  with 
regard  to  arbitration.^'' 

Arbitration  in  Florence  and  Its  Statutes 

Medieval  legal  doctrines  regarding  arbitration  revolved  around  two  terms 
-  arbiter  and  arbitrator.  The  prevailing  view  has  been  that  these  two  terms 
simply  represented  different  procedural  forms  always  present  in  the  law. 
The  arbiter  decided  according  to  law,  following  a  judicially  imitative  pro- 
cedure. The  arbitrator,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  amicabilis  compositor  who 
operated  without  reference  to  norms  or  set  procedures  but  solely  on  the 
basis  of  a  more  vague  but  flexible  equity.^*  Recent  research  by  Luciano 
Martone  has  revealed  that,  contrary  to  previous  views,  these  two  terms  did 
not  arise  simultaneously  and  were  not  simply  facets  of  a  dialectic  between 
law  and  equity.  Arbitrator  was  not  a  term  known  to  or  explored  by  the 
glossators,  whereas  arbiter  had  been  part  of  Roman  law  and  was  visible  in 
the  texts  of  the  Corpus  iuris  civilis.  Arbitrator  came  to  prominence  only  with 
the  postglossators,  such  as  Guglielmo  Durante  (d.  1295),  whose  enor- 
mously influential  Speculum  iudiciale  set  the  tone  followed  by  jurists  like 
Giovanni  d'Andrea  (d.  1348),  Bartolo  da  Sassoferrato  (d.  1357),  and  Baldo 
degli  Ubaldi  (1327-1400)  in  discussions  of  arbitration.  To  Durante 
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arbitrator  differed  from  the  arbiter  not  only  on  the  basis  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween equity  and  lawbut  also  on  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  the  decisional 
powers  of  the  arbiter  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case  but  merely  could 
arrange  certain  factual  matters  committed  to  him  by  the  parties  -  contractual 
matters  generally  -  in  the  interests  of  peace  between  them.^*^  The  arbitrator 
first  arose  in  practice.  It  was  the  notaries  who  took  the  lead  in  establishing 
legal  formulae  that  distinguished  the  arbitrator  from  the  arbiter?^  The 
powers  of  both  arbitri  and  arbitratores  were  voluntary.  They  were  chosen  by 
the  parties,  who  placed  themselves  under  their  determination  at  the  time  of 
election  in  a  contract  oïcompromissum.  In  all  cases  the  person  to  whom  the 
parties  had  committed  their  differences  was  b'ound  to  decide  on  his  own; 
he  could  not  delegate  the  task  to  another.^^  There  were  no  firm  procedural 
guidelines,  though  the  expectation  was  that  the  arbiter  would  imitate  for- 
mal judicial  proceedings,  while  the  arbitrator  would  operate  more  infor- 
mally -  "arbitrator  est  qui  consilio  suo  tamquam  bona  fide,  et  bono  motu, 
nulla  iuris  solumnitate  servata  absque  iudiciorum  strepitu  litem  decidit," 
in  the  formulation  of  Bartolo.^^  Enforcement  of  the  settlement  lay  with  the 
parties.  In  the  contract  oïcompromissum,  in  which  they  agreed  to  submit  to 
binding  arbitration  and  named  the  arbitrators,  the  parties  also  established 
a  monetary  penalty  on  each  other  for  noncompliance.  Provision  of  a 
penalty  was  an  important  validating  device.  If  nopenalty  had  been  set,  the 
arbitration  was  valid  only  if  the  parties  agreed  to  it  in  writing  or  kept 
silence  for  ten  days.  In  essence  enforcement  mechanisms  and  problems 
were  similar  to  those  for  most  other  forms  of  contract. 

Aside  from  enforcement  was  the  problem  of  the  validity  of  the  arbi- 
trator's determination  and  the  admissibility  of  means  to  modify  or  annul 
it.  There  was  in  theory  no  recourse  from  an  inequitable  decision  of  an 
arbiter.  The  parties  had,  by  choosing  him,  an  obligation  to  accede  to  his 
decision,  which  was  limited  to  the  matter  placed  before  him  by  them." 
Only  an  exceptio  doli  on  the  grounds  of  the  arbiter's  malfeasance  was 
allowed  against  a  sentence.^'*  An  arbiter  was  thus  an  agent  in  a  generally 
private  and  voluntary  context;  he  had  no  jurisdiction  and  so  his  sententia 
had  no  binding  force.^^  It  could  not  stand  as  a  precedent  for  others  or  affect 
the  legal  rights  or  abilities  of  those  not  party  to  it.^^  It  could  not  even  bind 
the  parties  themselves,  except  insofar  as  they  had  bound  themselves  by  the 
monetary  penalty  for  noncompliance.  Thus  there  could  be  no  appeal,  in 
the  strict  sense;  although  some  jurists  were  willing  to  contemplate  appeals 
of  arbitration  on  the  grounds  of  violation  of  law,  if  not  equity  {contra 
ius)?'^ 

In  contrast  to  the  inappellability  of  the  arbitrium  of  an  arbiter,  the  find- 
ings of  an  arbitrator  couXd  undergo  a  sort  of  appeal.  The  informality  of  the 
arbitrator  tended  to  push  the  arbiter,  in  the  minds  of  the  jurists,  into  the 
same  camp  with  the  index  -  as  operating  within  strictum  ius  and  with  a 
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formalized  and  largely  written  procedure  utilizing  a  libellus  of  charges  or 
claims,  the  hearing  of  witnesses,  granting  delays,  and  resolving  all  norma- 
tive and  factual  elements.  The  arbitrator,  however,  sought  a  more  indefinite 
aequitas  with  no  set  procedure,  and,  though  his  competence  was  sup- 
posedly limited  to  narrow  factual  questions,  any  resulting  inequity  had  to 
be  remedied.  So  here  a  disgruntled  party  could  appeal  to  another's  judg- 
ment -  arbitrium  boni  viri?^  The  arbitrator  issued  not  a  sententia,  not  an  arbi- 
trium,  but  a  laudum  or  arbitramentum  -  a  form  of  transaction.^'^The  parties 
had  sought  an  equitable  basis  to  their  relationship,  so  they  were  entitled  to 
reascertain  that  basis  by  appeal  to  a  "good  man.""*"  In  the  manner  of  a  syn- 
dication of  a  communal  officeholder,  the  bonus  v/r  could  not  modify  the  act 
of  the  arbitrator,  he  could  only  annul  it  after  examining  the  relation  be- 
tween the  contents  of  the  compromissum  and  the  laudum^^  The  parties' 
expressed  desire  for  equitable  concord,  rather  than  their  previous  state  of 
conflict,  became  the  basis  to  arbitration  in  the  eyes  of  jurists,  so  "the  reduc- 
tio  constituted  a  final  guarantee  of  the  intentions  embodied  in  the  recourse 
to  arbitration."'*^ 

While  scholastic  legal  doctrines  kept  the  distinction  between  arbiter  and 
arbitrator,  notarial  and  statutory  practice  elided  them.'*^  Notaries,  who  also 
often  served  as  arbitrators,  ran  the  terms  together  in  their  redactions  of 
arbitrated  settlements.'*'*  As  Linda  Fowler  has  argued,  this  may  have  allowed 
for  maximum  flexibility:  the  parties  left  procedure  to  the  mediating  third 
party  and  only  after  the  fact,  if  one  of  them  chose  to  challenge  the  outcome, 
was  it  necessary  to  distinguish  and  define,  on  the  basis  of  the  procedures 
followed,  whether  the  third  party  had  acted  as  anarbiter  or  as  an  arbi- 
trator ^^  Or  it  may  also  be,  as  Martone  has  it,  that  the  procedural  and  equita- 
tive  flexibility  of  the  arbitrator  was  enlarged  over  the  areas  of  wider  than 
factual  competence  belonging  to  the  arbiter^^ 

In  hopes  of  peaceful  settlement  of  differences  among  citizens,  many 
Italian  cities  inserted  arbitration  into  the  range  of  statutorily  available 
legal  procedures.'*''  While  indiscriminately  using  terms  like  sententia  and 
laudum,  cities"  statutes  were  nonetheless  giving  arbitrated  settlements  legal 
sanction.  Arbitration  was  generally  made  available  to  anyone,  and  anyone 
with  full  legal  capacity  (therefore,  not  minors,  women,  or  slaves)  could 
serve  as  arbiter  or  arbitrators^  But  arbitration  was  especially  made  avail- 
able by  statute  for  disputes  among  close  relatives.  That  disputes  would 
arise  between  relatives  would  not  be  surprising  because  property  rights 
and  obligations,  as  well  as  honor,  were  implicated  in  such  relationships. 
The  statutes  did  not  visualize  atomistic  individuals  but  molecular  groups 
held  together  by  blood  and  law.  The  ideology  of  kinship  solidarity  made  it 
imperative  that  disputes  between  close  kin  not  get  out  of  hand  -  not 
become  violent  and  public  (not  that  some  did  not)."*^  The  government, 
through  its  laws,  was  supposed  to  promote  the  continued  existence  and 
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well  being  of  families,  which  were  seen  as  its  structural  basis  and,  in 
governmental  paternalism,  as  its  functional  model.^" 

The  statutes  of  Florence  were  fairly  typical  in  their  treatment  of  arbitra- 
tion -  typical  even  in  their  confusion.  The  core  of  Florentine  legislation 
concerning  arbitration,  and  the  point  where  it  most  directly  touched  the 
judicial  apparatus,  lay  in  a  statute  entitled  "Quod  consanguinei  et  consortes 
habentes  questionem  vel  controversiam  teneantur  ipsam  commictere"  in 
the  1355  statutes  of  the  Podestà.^'  A  smorgasbord  of  relatives  in  male  and 
female  lines,  including  bastards,  within  about  four  degrees  of  relationship 
(cousins,  grandparents)  but  even  "usque  in  infinitum,"  were  judicially 
enjoined  "ad  requisitionem  alterius  partis"  to  elect  "arbitros  et  arbitra- 
tores."  They  had  eight  days,  no  right  to  cite  exceptions  or  seek  the  consilium 
of  a  sapiens,  and  faced  a  fine  of  300  lire  for  failure  to  do  so.  Each  party  chose 
one  (or  more  if  they  had  so  agreed)  and  gave  guarantees  that  he/they  would 
abide  by  the  subsequent  ruling."  The  arbitri  or  arbitratores  (presumed 
usually  to  be  other  consanguinei)  had  two  months  to  reach  a  decision  or 
face  a  100  lire  fine  levied  on  them  by  the  Podestà;  and  even  then  they  still 
had  to  pronounce  a  judgment.  The  Podestà  could,  after  two  months,  give 
the  arbitrators  another  month  to  name  a  third,  thus  breaking  the  tie  and 
establishing  majority  rule.  The  third  could  thus  be  seen  as  an  arbitrator  be- 
tween two  discordant  arbitrators."  The  judge  was  to  safeguard  against  in- 
equality or  deception  in  the  selection  process,  and,  if  the  parties  could  not 
agree  in  formulating  the  charge  to  the  arbitrators  to  be  embodied  in  a  writ- 
ten com  prom  issu  m ,  he  was  to  appoint  a  "iurisperitus"  to  do  so,  whose  for- 
mulation could  not  be  opposed  or  appealed. 

Judges  were  enjoined  to  enforce  all  such  compromissa,  lauda,  and  senten- 
tiae,  even  to  the  point  of  jailing  someone  at  the  bidding  of  the  other  party. 
Nonperformance  of  stipulated  payments  was  to  meet  with  a  fine  of  two 
soldi  per  lira  (10%).  Women  could  not  beforced  to  arbitration  concerning 
their  dowries.  And  no  one  could  be  compelled  to  compromise  the  same 
matter  twice.  But  neither  could  a  mere  promise  not  to  go  to  arbitration  keep 
one  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  statute  -  that  according  to  an  addition 
first  enacted  in  1324.  Such  a  promise  was  invalid. 

The  legislative  situation  prevailing  from  1355  reveals  several  interesting 
things.  The  lack  of  definition  of  terms  shows  an  assumed  reliance  on  pre- 
'  vailing  norms  of  the  "common  law"  of  the  schools.  Arbitration  was  also  set 
into  the  statutes  only  in  the  context  of  disputes  among  kin,  seeking  to  ease 
,  such  disputes  out  of  court  and  to  confine  them  (in  their  formulation,  if  not 
I  in  their  total  enforcement)  to  kin.  Notions  of  equity  surface  in  the  statute, 
'  not  notions  of  strict  literalistic  legality.  The  resulting  laudum  was  thus  dis- 
j  tinguished  from  the  decision  that  would  have  been  rendered  had  the  case 
j  remained  in  court.^^  Peace,  or  at  least  reestablishing  a  working  relationship 
I  among  the  parties,  seemed  to  underwrite  this  law.  Above  all,  as  Martone 
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has  pointed  out,  this  and  other  statutes  like  it  did  not  change  the  essentially 
private  nature  of  arbitration.  Statutes  could  demand  a  move  from  litiga- 
tion to  arbitration  only  when  one  of  the  parties  made  kinship  to  the  other 
an  issue.  Naming  the  arbitrators  always  lay  with  the  parties  themselves,  as 
did  setting  the  issue(s)  for  them.  The  statutes  set  fines  and  time  limits  to 
hurry  along  the  process,  allowed  maximum  flexibility  and  speed  by  con- 
joining the  powers  of  arbiter  and  arbitrator,  and  inserted  it  all  into  the  judi- 
cial order  by  guaranteeing  enforcement.^^  In  seeking  a  speedy  conclusion 
to  conflicts  the  statute  also  foreclosed  appeals  of  arbitrators'  lauda,  except 
in  the  form  of  the  reductio.  To  allow  new  evidence  and  issues  to  be  introduced 
in  a  full-blown  appeal  would  not  further  the  cause  of  equity.^^ 

The  fact  that  arbitration  was  more  generally  part  of  the  legal  system,  a 
permanent  part  of  notarial  practice,  and  an  increasingly  useful  institution 
hardly  seems  evident  from  the  1355  statutes.  In  1415  the  institution  was 
legislatively  decked  out  in  a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive  man- 
ner. The  jurists  Paolo  di  Castro  (c.  1360-1441)  and  Bartolomeo  Vulpi  da 
Soncino  (c.  1359-1435)  reworked  the  existing  statute  and  intervening  pro- 
visions in  light  of  judicial  practice.  The  rubric  "De  compromissis  fiendis 
inter  consortes"  substantially  resembled  the  1355  statute,  but  it  also  con- 
tained important  revisions  as  well  as  a  careful  tightening  up  of  its  language." 
Gone  was  the  lengthy  spelling  out  of  the  process  by  which  a  third  arbitrator 
would  be  selected.  In  its  place  was  simply  a  brief  reference  to  the  fact  that 
one  would  be  chosen  "a  principio  simul."  Also  omitted  was  reference  to  the 
fine  for  nonpayment.  Added  to  the  statute  were  clauses  specifying  that  the 
move  out  of  litigation  into  arbitration  had  to  come  before  the  probative 
stages  of  the  judicial  procedure  (once  into  the  evidence  one  could  not  be 
forced  to  arbitration),  that  no  one  could  be  forced  to  arbitrate  what  had 
been  judged  "per  aliquod  officium,  consulatus,  vel  officialem,  vel  sex  mer- 
cantie,"  that  no  one  could  deny  kinship  to  avoid  a  compromise.^*  Also 
there  was  a  provision  that  no  one  could  move  against  a  decision  by  renun- 
ciation of  the  agreement  to  compromise  unless  he  did  so  by  a  public  instru- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  the  general  observation: 

And  by  the  form  of  the  present  statute  a  compromise  may  be  sought  and 
must  be  sought  once  and  many  times  and  as  often  as  will  be  opportune, 
until  the  questions  and  controversies  thus  compromised  will  be  decided 
and  terminated,  save  always  the  already  disposed. 

This  preservation  of  existing  judgments  and  setting  of  limits  as  to  when  a 
case  could  be  removed  into  arbitration  from  litigation  was  designed  to  pre- 
clude undue  delays  and  shady  tactics.  Di  Castro  and  Vulpi  may  have  been 
familiar  with  a  case  handled  by  the  noted  Bolognese  lawyers  Pietro  d'An- 
carano(c.  1330-1416)  and  Floriano  da  San  Pietro  (fl.  1400),  a  copy  of  which 
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is  preserved  in  a  Florentine  manuscript.  In  that  case  a  man  and  his  son  had 
repudiated  his  father  s  estate  in  favour  of  his  brother,  but  with  a  condition 
attached  to  the  repudiation  that  they  could  later  return  and  seek  their 
legitim  from  the  estate.  The  jurists  denied  any  validity  to  this  condition.^^ 
Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  the  father  then  emancipated  the  son  and 
entered  into  a  com  prom  issu  m ,  the  resulting  laudum  handing  to  the  son  all 
right  of  the  father  in  the  estate  in  question.  Alleging  this  laudum  as  his 
right,  the  son  then  gained  judicial  tenure  (tenuta)  to  the  property,  but  the 
uncle  responded  with  sufficient  proof  to  have  the  property  returned.  Then 
the  son  tried  to  have  his  uncle  forced  to  compromise,  by  terms  of  a  statute 
very  similar  to  that  of  Florence.  The  uncle  responded  that  the  issue  had  to 
be  resolved  by  a  judge,  that  it  was  not  compromisable  in  law.  Floriano  da 
San  Pietro  and  Pietro  d'Ancarano  agreed  with  him.  The  issue  of  fact  had 
been  resolved.  The  issue  now  was  one  of  law,  and  that  was  not  something 
for  compromise.^"  To  reopen  the  case  was  both  illegal  and,  in  view  of  the 
intent  of  the  statute  for  rapid  and  peaceful  settlements,  inequitable.^^ 

The  following  five  rubrics  also  concerned  arbitration,  and  only  one  of 
them  had  any  overt  grounding  in  the  texts  of  1355.  Rubric  67  forbade  the 
Priors  and  Gonfaloniere  di  Giustizia  to  force  anyone  to  compromise  with 
them  during  their  terms  of  office.  Rubric  69  established  that  those  not  sub- 
ject to  Florentine  jurisdiction  could  not  hope  to  see  their  lauda  judicially 
enforced  unless  they  first  paid  thdr gabelle.^^  Rubric  7 1  allowed  exceptions 
and  appeals  from  any  laudum  rendered  by  a  magnate  to  the  court  of 
the  Podestà. 

The  other  two  rubrics  took  great  strides  in  generalizing  the  com- 
promissum  and  laudum  as  legal  situations.  Rubric  68,  "De  notificatione 
laudorum,"  set  procedures  by  which  the  terms  of  a  settlement  were  to  be 
published.  No  laudum  was  valid  unless  formally  published  to  both  parties 
in  their  presence,  or  at  least  unless  they  had  been  hailed  to  hear  the  deci- 
sion at  a  designated  time  and  place.  Ratification  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  party  within  thirty  days  was  considered  to  constitute  notification,  as 
was  notification  by  a  crier  of  the  Podestà  or  Capitano  with  the  leaving  of  a 
note  detailing  the  names  of  the  parties,  arbitrators,  notary,  and  crier.^^ 
With  formal  notification  any  time  periods  set  in  the  laudum  for  payments 
or  such  began  to  run.  Rubric  70,  "De  generali  executione  laudorum,"  reaf- 
firmed that  any  validly  contrivedand  notified  laudum  received  full  legal 
protection  "as  if  it  were  a  guaranteed  instrument,"  with  no  appeals,  excep- 
tions, or  contradictions  allowed  (except  tor  restitutio  in  integrum  to  a  minor). 
Proof  that  obligations  arising  from  a  laudum  had  been  settled  was  to  be 
taken  only  in  the  form  of  public  written  instruments.  The  changes  made 
evident  in  1415  show  that  legal  doctrines  regarding  arbitration,  spurred  it 
seems,  by  problems  arising  in  practice,  were  still  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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For  whatever  reason  -  the  greater  procedural  informality,  the  ultimate 
judicial  sanctions  -  legal  forms  of  arbitration  seem  to  have  flourished  in 
Florence.  Because  the  process  began  with  a  compromissum  (a  written 
agreement  naming  arbitrators,  setting  forth  the  issues,  a  time  limit,  and 
penalties  for  not  complying)  and  ended  with  a  laudum  (a  formal  written 
publication  of  the  terms  of  settlement)  the  popularity  of  the  institution  can 
be  gauged  from  a  survey  of  surviving  notarial  cartularies.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  attempt  a  full  systematic  survey.  It  is  my  strong  impression,  from 
pouring  through  dozens  of  these  cartularies  over  the  years,  that  arbitration 
was  used  frequently  by  many  Florentines,  more  so  in  the  fifteenth  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  to  deal  with  an  enormous  variety  of  issues  and  rela- 
tionships. Neighbours  or  partners  might  find  it  useful  to  resolve  difierences, 
for  example.  It  was  also  extraordinarily  useful  in  dealing  with  disputes 
among  kin,  notably  in  fraternal  divisions  of  inheritance,  in  which  case 
other  kin,  often  affinal,  were  likely  to  be  called  upon  as  arbitrators.^ 
However,  many  compromissa  and  lauda  indicate  arbitrators  not  overtly 
related  to  either  party  and  parties  themselves  linked  only  by  a  common 
interest,  under  conflict  to  be  sure,  with  no  explicit  blood,  marital,  or 
neighbourly  relationship.  Business  debts  were  a  frequent  matter  for  arbi- 
tration. By  and  large  wealthier  folk,  those  with  substantial  interests  to 
transact,  were  overrepresented  among  compromising  parties,  as  they  were 
among  those  using  numerous  other  private  legal  mechanisms  in  a  city  like 
Florence,  but  more  modest  folk,  urban  and  rural,  were  also  participants  in 
arbitrations,  against  each  other  as  well  as  against  wealthy  creditors  or 
landlords.^^  Also  important  is  determining  the  motives  of  Florentines  in 
arbitrations  and  their  attitudes  toward  it.  Lapo  di  Giovanni  Niccolini 
undertook  an  arbitration  as  guardian  for  his  young  nephew  "for  the  well 
being  and  peace  and  repose  of  the  parties ...  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
litigate."^^  His  comments  reveal  a  distinguishing  between  arbitration  and 
litigation  that  in  terms  of  peace  between  the  parties  gave  preference  to  the 
former.  But  how  widely  were  his  views  shared? 

The  initiative  in  arbitration,  as  in  vendetta,  which  retained  a  carefully 
circumscribed  legality ,^^  lay  with  the  parties  themselves.  The  arbitrators  in 
some  cases  had  little  to  do  but  make  a  decision,  and  sometimes  not  even 
that.  One  finds  lauda  immediately  following  iht  compromissum  in  a  notary's 
book,  thus  leading  one  to  suspect  that  everything  had  been  worked  out  in 
advance  (on  the  parties'  initiative  or  that  of  the  arbitrators  and/or  other 
interested  parties).  They  had  simply  gone  to  the  notary  to  have  it  all  written 
up  in  legal  form  (where  there  was  often,  as  well,  no  existing  form  of  contract 
or  other  transaction  to  cover  what  they  had  done).  Occasionally  private 
ricordi  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  such  collusion.  Lapo  Niccolini,  for  instance, 
wrote  in  his  oi  2i  compromissum  lasting  ten  years,  where  the  parties  in  fact 
had  an  agreement  from  the  start  on  the  payments  eventually  to  be  stipulated 
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by  the  arbitrators.*''  He  also  noted  a  compromissum  with  his  son  Niccolaio, 
made  tbr  purposes  of  property  division  prior  to  arranging  his  marriage. 
"Thereafter  [the  arbitrators]  did  not  issue  any  sentence,  as  the  compromise 
expired  (its  term  was  two  months],  because  we  had  not  yet  come  to  the  com- 
pletion of  our  intention."**^ 

The  language  employed  in  these  documents  tried  to  cover  all  contingencies. 
Arbitrators  were  almost  always  described  as  arbiter  and  arbitrator.  They 
also  tended  simply  to  give  the  basic  terms  worked  out  by  the  arbitrator(s) 
with  little  justification  or  expansion  into  thé  relationship  between  the  par- 
ties. The  settlements  themselves  might  be  simply  framed  or  they  might 
contain  a  numberofconditions  and  options  giving  either  greater  precision 
or  greater  flexibility  to  the  relationship  between  the  parties.  One  example, 
involving  a  prominent  Florentine  family,  can  be  offered  here. 

November  23, 1428.  Madalena,  daughter  of  Carlo  Strozzi  and  widow  of 
messer  Luchino  Visconti  of  Milan,  took  the  notary's  son  as  her  mun- 
dualdus  and  then  moved  to  formulate  a  compromissum  with  her  brother 
Piero  acting  in  the  name  of  her  other  brother  Salamone.  The  chosen  arbi- 
trator was  their  prominent  kinsman  Palla  di  Nofri  Strozzi.  Salamone,  duly 
informed  of  the  compromissum  made  in  his  name,  appeared  that  same  day 
and  personally  ratified  it.  The  following  day  Palla  Strozzi  pronounced 
sentence,  having  formally  reviewed  both  parties'  allegations.  He  found 
that  Salamone  owed  Madalena  1000  florins  (presumably  for  her  dowry, 
but  the  origin  of  the  debt  is  never  specified).  Because  Salamone  was  short 
of  cash,  Madalena  was  given  his  house  in  Florence  and  Salamone  had  to 
guarantee  fully  her  ownership.  He  had  to  make  up  the  difference  if  the 
house  were  sold  for  less  than  1000  florins,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  sale,  he  had 
to  cover  damages  on  any  outstanding  rental  leases.  Salamone  was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  reading  of  the  laudum,  but  his  wife,  Ghita,  daughter  of  the  late 
jurist  Filippo  Corsini,  was.  She  immediately  renounced  any  hypothecary 
rights  arising  from  her  dowry  over  this  house.  Later  that  day  Salamone  for- 
mally ratified  the  laudum?^ 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  a  laudum  how  real  and  intense  was  any  con- 
flict between  the  parties.  Lauda  were  at  times  clearly  treated  as  just  another 
contract,  noted  in  records  with  the  same  diffidence  as  any  other  legal  trans- 
action.'^i  Where  there  was  actual  conflict,  a  laudum  might  only  provoke 
further  resentment.  That  was  what  happened  in  1391  when  Salamone  di 
Carlo  Strozzi's  father-in-law,  Filippo  Corsini,  served  as  arbitrator  for  his 
cousins.  The  dispute  between  Matteo  di  Niccol  Corsini  and  Neri  di  Giovanni 

i  Corsini  concerned  their  business  ventures.  Matteo  complained  that  Neri 
had  siphoned  some  6500  florins  out  of  the  business  between  1 385  and  1 389, 
mainly  by  taking  on  accounts  without  informing  him.  Besieged  by  creditors, 
Matteo  went  to  the  Podestà  and  received  a  judgement  for  5613  florins. 

j  Messer  Filippo  and  other  kinsmen  pressured  him  to  reach  a  compromise 
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with  Neri.  Filippo  as  arbitrator  then  gave  Matteo  ownership  of  Neri's 
poderi  in  Nerzanoand  Valifico,  however,  with  a  lifetime  usufruct  remain- 
ing with  Neri.  Matteo  complained  bitterly  about  this: 

This  false  laudum,  falsely  given  by  the  arbiters,  and  especially  by  messer 
Filippo,  who  wanted  it  thus  and  the  others,  that  is  Jacopo  and  Stefano  Cor- 
sini,  did  not  dare  to  contradict  his  malevolence  and  pronounced  sentence 
in  that  mode  along  with  him.''^ 

Such  coercion  may  or  may  not  have  been  frequent,  only  much  more  sys- 
tematic research  can  reveal  that.  But  clearly  it  did  happen.  Nor  was  coer- 
cion the  only  reason  there  might  be  discontent.  Even  a  fully  agreed-to 
arbitration  might  later  be  deemed  inadequate  or  insufferable.  Bartolomeo 
di  Tommaso  Sassetti  by  arbitration  gained  a  farm  from  his  brother  Federigo 
in  1436.  "The  said  laudum  was  given  as  a  precaution,"  he  claimed,  "because 
Federigo  had  many  debts  with  the  commune  regarding  his  gravezze  and 
because  I  might  protect  him  and  thus  I  did  while  I  could  and  I  assigned 
him  an  account  on  his  things  as  appears  in  our  old  books."  Years  later, 
however,  and  despite  reconfirmation  in  another  laudum  given  in  1446, 
Federigo  attempted  to  claim  the  farm,  alleging  that  Bartolomeo  had  prom- 
ised it  to  him.''^  Fraud  came  into  play  in  some  arbitrations.  One  finds  men- 
tion of  a  fictitious  compromissum  and  laudum  between  Giovanni  di  Matteo 
Corsini  and  his  sister  in  order  to  disguise  ownership  of  a  farm  and  protect 
it  from  creditors.'''*  Likewise  Lapo  Niccolini  used  arbitration  with  his  sister 
to  retrieve  through  her  credits  he  had  relinquished  but  on  which  he  feh 
cheated.  She  promised  verbally  to  deliver  to  him  any  money  realized  from 
pursuit  of  these  claims,  which  promise  she  fulfilled.''^  He  also  several  years 
later  used  arbitration  to  sell  part  oïapodere  to  his  brother  Filippo  in  order 
to  avoid  XhQ  gabelle J^  At  least  once  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  governing 
councils  ofFlorence  saw  the  need  to  pass  a  law  dealing  with  fraudulent  use 
of  arbitration  settlements.  And  jurists  would  be  called  on  to  deal  with  such 
cases.  In  one  such  Antonio  di  Vanni  Strozzi  (1455-1523)  defended  a  laudum 
between  brothers  from  accusations  of  fraud  that  were  based  in  part  on  the 
argument  that  the  laudum^s  following  immediately  on  the  compromissum 
implied  collusion.  Strozzi,  however,  defended  the  work  of  an  arbitrator 
from  such  a  presumption;  evidence  would  have  to  be  produced  and,  in  this 
case,  documentary  evidence  seemed  to  substantiate  that  there  was  a  debt 
claim  to  be  settled.^^  Such  varied  uses  of  arbitration  threw  up  conceptual 
and  practical  problems  for  jurists.  hI 

One  window  into  the  problems  of  arbitration  in  Florence  is  the  staW 
commentary  of  Alessandro  Bencivenni  (1385-1423)  written  in  the  earl> 
1420s.''«  The  allegations  prior  to  formal  litis  contestatio  could  set  the  terms 
for  arbitration,  as  well  as  adjudication,^**  so  Bencivenni  cautioned  litigants 
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to  set  out  their  cases  clearly,  to  stick  to  true  issues  and  not  raise  fictive  ones 
(fol.  49r).  They  could  not  seek  a  second  laudum  on  the  same  matter,  even  if 
its  resolution  had  come  in  court  and  not  by  way  of  arbitration  (fol.  51v). 
However,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  changed  in  any  significant  way  (in  the 
type  of  action  or  its  cause,  in  the  person  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or 
otherwise),  then,  on  theauthority  of  Angelo  degli  Ubaldi  (d.  1400),  a  com- 
promissum  could  be  sought  even  in  the  face  of  a  previous  laudum  (fol.  51v). 
The  basic  rule,  however,  according  to  Bencivenni,  was  that  the  com- 
promissum  was  to  be  general  in  form,  directing  the  arbitrators  to  look  into 
any  and  every  angle  of  the  specific  differences  between  the  parties.  The 
arbitration  itself  was  to  stick  to  issues  of  fact,  it  was  not  competent  to  deal 
with  matters  of  law  (fol.  51  v).  In  fact,  except  for  what  the  statute  directed 
regarding  kin  (by  extension  the  high  advisability  of  employing  arbitration 
in  dealing  with  valid  or  invalid  wills  [fol.  49v]),  the  rules  of  "common  law" 
I  were  to  apply  (fol.  52  r). 

I     Bencivenni's  gloss  to  "De  notificatione  laudorum"  reveals  that  there 

'  were  few  major  problems  with  this  statute.  He  denied  that  minor  omissions 

i  of  detail,  like  the  date  of  the  compromissum.  would  invalidate  a  laudum, hut 

jhe  reaffirmed  that  sufficient  notice  of  the  arbitrators'  findings  be  given  to 

an  absent  party  (fols.  52r-53r).  Some  parties  would  be  more  difficult  to 

notify,  that  was  all.  The  statute  "De  generali  executione  laudorum"  also 

I  raised  few  problems,  but  it  did  pose  the  interesting  issue  of  the  date  of  effect 

of  an  arbitration,  which  Bencivenni  concluded  was  the  date  of  the  cow- 

promissum.^^  Learned  legal  authorities  disagreed  on  the  question  of  the 

itemporal  term  of  the  laudum,  but  the  course  actually  taken  in  court  had 

supported  the  procedural  guarantee  by  which  the  creditor  would  move 

against  the  debtor  s  property  without  first  having  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 

debt.  The  resolution  lay  in  linking  the  laudum  to  the  compromissum  that 

necessarily  preceded  it. 

,    Nello  da  San  Gimignano  ran  into  the  problem  more  than  once.  In  a  con- 
l^ilium  that  survives  in  a  sealed  original  in  a  Florentine  manuscript,  he  con- 
fronted the  following  case.  Two  men,  Piero  and  Paolo,  had  entered  into  a 
:ompwmissum.  Paolo  pledged  to  have  a  monna  Antonia  ratify  the  agree- 
ment. She  did  not  ratify  the  compromissum,  she  did  ratify  the  laudum. 
Ratification  of  the  laudum,  however,  occurred  after  the  time  limit  on  the 
ompromissum  had  expired.  Piero,  therefore,  argued  that  Paolo  had  failed 
;o  perform  the  condition  set  out  in  the  compromissum  and  laid  claim  to  the 
penalty  for  noncompliance.  Nello  took  the  case  dis  sapiens  at  the  behest  of 
:he  court  and  found  in  favour  of  Paolo.  It  was  absurd,  he  said,  to  claim  that 
hough  the  laudum  was  framed  within  the  requisite  time  and  could  be 
atified  the  compromissum,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not.  Dionigi  de' 
iBarigiani  of  Perugia,  who  joined  Nello  on  this  case,  concurred,  adding  the 
[Ogical  observation  that  the  force  of  the  compromissum  had  not  indeed 
'xpired  but  continued  in  the  laudum. ^'^ 
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The  parallels  between  the  compromissum/laudum  and  the  general  pro- 
cedure in  formal  civil  litigation  are  striking,  especially  in  the  more  widely 
used  summary  procedure.  Recourse  to  an  arbitrator  was  parallel  in  many 
ways  to  the  recourse  to  a  legal  experX^doctor sapiens,  from  the  midst  of  litiga- 
tion.*'^  Either  the  two  parties  agreed  to  put  the  case  to  a  jurist,  or  the  judge 
perceived  the  need  for  expert  legal  advice  and,  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  approached  a  jurist  with  specific  legal  questions.**^  The  jurist(s) 
had  to  be  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  sapiens  had  to  arrive  at  a  fully 
valid  legal  result;  he  could  not  be  as  flexible  asan  arbitrator  could  in 
theory.'*'*  Notification  of  the  laudum  paralleled  the  process  of  citation  of  a 
defendant  to  court  to  respond  to  a  complaint.  Above  all,  even  in  the  court- 
room much  was  dependent  on  the  initiative  of  the  parties  -  what  issues  to 
raise,  how,  when,  and  in  what  order.'*^  The  pleadings  of  the  parties  set  the 
case  in  law,  just  as  what  they  chose  to  lay  before  the  arbitrator  set  the  limits 
of  his  competence.  The  arbitrator  himself  could  adopt  a  very  formal  pro- 
cedure.**^ The  parallels  are  even  more  striking  when  we  examine  a  case  in 
full.  Among  the  surviving  Florentine  consilia  is  one  by  Nello  da  San 
Gimignano  and  others  concerning  a  laudum.  Nello  clearly  was  actively 
involved  in  such  cases  and  had  to  confront  conceptual  issues  revolving 
around  arbitration  as  practised  by  Florentines.  And  the  passage  from 
arbitration  to  the  context  of  formal  litigation,  in  which  we  find  Nello's  text, 
is  itself  revealing  of  how  interconnected  the  two  procedures  were. 

The  Consilium  of  Nello  da  San  Gimignano 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these:  Monna  Antonia  wrote  a  testament  in 
which  she  left  to  a  Giovanni  di  messer  Simone  her  houses  and  furnishings 
located  in  Florence.  She  also  named  him  and  his  brother  Francesco  as  her 
universal  heirs.  These  two  had  three  nephews,  Simone,  Berto,  and  Marco, 
sons  of  their  deceased  brother  Antonio,  who  were  not  named  in  monna 
Antonia's  testament. 

And  said  Francesco  and  Giovanni,  wanting  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  their  nephews  in  the  estate  of  the  said  Antonia.  made  among  them- 
selves a  private  document  and  agreement  in  which  it  is  estabUshed  that  all 
possessions,  things,  money,  credits  and  debts  that  are  acquired  and  found 
in  the  estate  of  said  monna  Antonia  belong  to  Giovanni  for  a  third  part 
and  to  Francesco  for  another  third  and  to  Simone  and  his  brothers  for  the  ^^ 
other  third,  not  withstanding  the  testament  and  bequest . . .  .*^  ^M| 

Later,  however,  disagreement  arose  and  a  compromissum  was  arranged 
with  two  men  (unnamed)  chosen  as  arbitrators.  These  "arbitri  et  arbi- 
tratores"  affirmed  that  the  private  written  agreement  dividing  Antonia's 
estate  into  three  equal  parts  was  indeed  valid  and  should  be  executed  "ac  si 
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esset  instrumentum  guarentigiatum."  These  arbitrators  later  reversed  them- 
selves, however,  annulling  the  first  laudum  and  issuing  a  second.  They  had 
since  learned  that  the  three  nephews  had  been  under  the  guardianship 
(tutela)  of  their  uncles  and  had  grievances  about  the  tutorial  management 
of  their  affairs.  So  the  arbitrators  ordered  the  uncles  to  turn  their  thirds 
over  to  the  nephews.  Any  amount  remaining  after  settling  this  debt  would 
then  be  split  into  thirds. 

The  nephews  went  to  court  to  get  this  second  laudum  enforced.  The 
uncles  (or  their  legal  representative)  countered  that  the  arbitrators  had  not 
had  that  issue  committed  to  them.  They  had  been  told  to  deal  with  Antonia's 
estate  and  not  with  Xhetutela.  There  was  a  defectum  potestatis  on  this  matter. 
The  nephews'  response  (or.  again,  that  of  their  representative)  was  that  the 
laudum  was  valid  because  the  language  of  the  compromissum  not  only 
pointed  to  a  specific  issue  but  to  a  general  state  of  controversy  and  the  need 
to  resolve  it.  The  dispute  and  its  resolution  were  separate. 

There  were  many  questions  to  which  the  historian  cannot  find  an 
answer.  We  do  not  know  what  the  families  were,  for  no  surnames  were 
given.  The  relationship  between  Antonia  and  these  men  is  never  specified. 
The  value  of  her  estate  and  the  amount  in  question  from  the  tutela  are  not 
revealed.  The  identity  of  the  arbitrators  and  their  relationship  to  the  par- 
ties is  another  bit  of  information  that  is  lacking.  These  matters  did  not  have 
a  bearing  on  the  legal  status  of  the  case,  so  they  were  not  transmitted  to  the 
sapiens.  It  is  also  not  certain  what  court  handled  the  case,  though  pre- 
sumably it  was  that  of  the  Podestà.  nor  on  whose  initiative  the  case  went  to 
the  sapiens  -  the  judge's  or  the  parties'.*^^  But  what  is  clear  is  that,  upon 
whatever  initiative,  the  parties  had  to  agree  and  that  they  had  to  set  the 
legal  issue  for  the  jurist  as  a  result  of  their  arguments. 

Nello  di  Giuliano  Martini  Cetti  da  San  Gimignano  was  an  excellent 
choice.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  ruling  councils  and  elite  circles  of 
Florence.  He  was  also  a  highly  esteemed  jurist,  a  writer  of  incisive  legal 
treatises,  frequently  called  upon  to  render  co/75/7/o  in  cases  that  arose  in  the 
various  courts  and  political  bodies  of  Florence.*^^  According  to  Lauro  Mar- 
tines.  Nello  held  a  high  opinion  of  city  government  in  Florence,  assibiprin- 
ceps.  and  of  the  grounding  of  statutes  in  the  public  utility.*^  In  1427  he 
would  actively  advocate  adoption  of  the  sweeping  fiscal  reform  of  the 
catasto  as  an  appropriate  measure  of  public  utility ."^^ 

Nello  began  his  consilium  by  nofing  that  the  contentiousness  of  the 
litigants  and  the  complex  issues  required  learned  intervention: 

If  everyone  would  be  easily  pleased  with  the  truth  for  a  decision  on  this 
case  there  would  be  little  to  do,  but  because  such  matters  rarely  transpire 
without  extended  treatment  of  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
truth  of  the  article  not  with  a  few  words  but  by  a  full  examination.'^ 
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In  this  case  a  "full  examination"  meant  a  formal  pro-et-contra  presen- 
tation. 

First  he  rehearsed  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  laudum. 
It  had  been  rendered  in  the  form  prescribed  by  "common"  and  municipal 
law.  All  the  affairs  between  the  parties  had  been  committed  to  the  arbi- 
trators "as  if  special  mention  had  been  made  of  them,  the  force  of  which 
general  clause  silences  anyone  trying  to  have  the  laudum  negated."'^  s^p. 
port  for  these  arguments  came  from  the  Digest,  as  did  the  corroboration  for 
the  next  point  -  that  by  statute  the  laudum  was  an  instrumentum  guaren- 
tigiatum,  a  point  also  made  by  Bartolo  da  Sassoferrato  (d.  1351).^  By 
statute  one  could  not  oppose  execution  of  such  an  instrument,  for  the 
intent  of  the  guarantee  was  to  allow  thecreditor  to  realize  his  money 
without  having  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  debt  first.  Furthermore,  addi- 
tional legislation  (to  be  incorporated  in  the  statutes  of  141 5  as  "De  generali 
executione  laudorum")  seemed  to  preclude  any  procedure  for  nullifying  a 
laudum  by  a  discontented  party.  Even  if  the  arbitrators  had  exceeded  their 
authority  by  considering  the  tutelary  obligations,  it  had  been  in  their  com- 
petence to  dispose  of  Antonia's  estate  and  that  part  of  the  laudum  should 
stand.  Here  the  added  authority  of  Bartolo  was  again  invoked.  In  his  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Quid  tamen  §  Intra  of  the  title  De  receptis:  qui  arbitrium 
receperint  (commonly  designated  simply  De  arbitris  in  medieval  law)  (D. 
4.8.21,12),  Bartolo  provided  an  example  of  discretion  of  an  arbitrator.  The 
civil  law  text  concerned  whether  an  agreed  penalty  could  be  exacted  from  a 
party  who  failed  to  act  by  the  specified  day  as  ordered  by  an  arbitrator.  Bar- 
tolo had  determined  that  an  arbitrator  could  exact  a  penalty  only  if  the 
compromissum  said  so,  but  he  could  set  a  time  limit  and  reduce  the  penalty.^^ 
The  point  in  the  present  case  being  that  the  treatment  of  the  estate  and  of 
the  tutela  had  to  be  seen  as  separate.  On  this  basis  the  laudum  in  favour  of 
the  three  nephews  had  to  stand. 

The  issues  raised  in  the  case  thus  touched  on  an  area  where  the  legal 
landscape  was  still  in  formation  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  -  the  prob- 
lem of  appeal  of  a  laudum  given  ex  necessitate  statuti  in  a  dispute  between 
kin.  The  reductio  ad  arbitrium  boni  viri  did  not  provide  for  the  correction  of 
errors  in  the  laudum.^  Jurisprudence,  as  opposed  to  statutory  law,  was  very 
concerned  "with  the  possible  harm  caused  by  an  arbitral  decision  based 
on  equity  not  conditioned  or  limited  by  the  compromissum  -  in  this  case  the 
laudum  would  not  have  been  an  expression  of  the  parties'  autonomy  but 
the  direct  result  of  an  act  of  judgment  exclusively  bound  to  the  arbitrator's 
will."^^  Doctrinal  statements,  formulated  now  in  the  courtroom  more  than 
in  the  classroom,  tended  to  line  up  on  the  side  of  appellability.  No  less  a 
figure  than  Paolo  di  Castro,  who  a  few  years  later  would  be  involved  in 
revising  Florence's  statutes,  stated  in  a  consilium  that  a  bad  laudum  had  to 
be  reworked,  no  matter  what  the  statutes  seemed  to  say.'*  So  perhaps  it  is 
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not  surprising  that,  in  Nello's  case,  it  was  the  contrary  position  -  that  the 
laudum  was  not  valid  -  that  carried  the  day. 

In  the  first  place,  and  most  importantly,  the  arbitrators  had  exceeded  the 
powers  vested  in  them  by  the  parties:  "the  powers  of  the  arbiters  or  arbit- 
rators depend  on  the  compromissum  such  that  those  arbitrating  beyond  the 
com  prom  issu  m  do  nothing,  rather  the  arbitration  is  null  by  defect  of  power 
or  investigation."'^'*  Clear  legal  support  for  this  position  lay  in  three  texts  of 
the  Digest  cited  by  Nello.  especially  the  lex  DiUgenter  (D.  17.1.5).  which 
required  that  one  acting  by  authority  of  a  mandatum  remain  within  its 
terms,  and  by  the  lex  Non  distinguemus  §  De  officio  (D.  4.8.32.15),  which 
directly  required  an  arbitrator  to  address  only  the  issue  set  forth  for  him  in 
the  compromissum.  In  the  case  before  him,  said  Nello,  the  arbitrators  had 
been  asked  to  deal  with  Antonia's  estate,  not  with  the  tutela.  Their  actions 
could  not  be  justified  (and  the  laudum  validated)  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  merely  setting  a  condition  to  the  settlement  of  Antonia's  estate,  for 
what  was  notentrusted  to  their  disposition  could  not  be  treated  con- 
ditionally. The  arbitrators  also  could  not  order  a  second  laudum.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Baldo  degli  Ubaldi  had  taught  that  "it  is  certain  that  an 
arbiter  cannot  command  a  second  compromise  in  him,  unless  it  be  by  an 
act  of  the  parties  deferring  to  him."ioo  The  arbitrators  had  acted  infraudem 
by  breaking  the  rules  enjoining  them  to  remain  within  the  terms  of  the 
compromissum.  The  only  reason  Nello  could  find  for  their  decision  to 
favour  the  three  nephews  in  the  division  of  Antonia's  estate  was  to  generate 
fear  in  Francesco  and  Giovanni  so  that  they  would  make  restitution  for  the 
tutela.^^^ 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  principle  to  allow  arbitrators  to  do  what  they 
were  not  directly  permitted.  The  problem  was  to  demonstrate  just  what  was 
allowed  to  arbitrators  by  the  language  of  the  notarially  encoded  com- 
promissum. The  standard  formula  stating  that  arbitrators  were  to  look  into 
"omni  et  toto  eo"  causing  controversy  between  the  parties  did  not  expand 
their  competence  beyond  what  had  been  expressly  mentioned.  In  actuality, 
however,  many  compromissa  did  not  state  a  specific  issue,  so  Nello  was 
effectively  leaving  the  competence  of  the  arbitrators  to  a  verbal  under- 
standing reached  before  drawing  up  the  compromissum  and  not  necessarily 
specifically  embodied  in  it. 


I 


That  general  clause  ("de  omni  et  toto  eo")  is  restricted  by  what  is  specified 
so  that  it  may  not  be  extended  to  thoroughly  different  and  separate  matters, 
as  is  set  forth  in  the  lex  Sed  et  siquis  §  quesitum.  ff.  si  quis  cautionibus  (D. 
2.1 1.4,4).  in  lex  Emptor  §  lutiusjf.  de  pactis  (D.  2.14.47,1).  If  we  should  say 
otherwise  it  would  be  purposeless  to  specify  any  matter  in  a  compromissum 
if.  not  withstanding  that  expression,  that  clause  that  "of  all  and  everything 
etc."  be  understood  as  general  for  all  matters;  but  because  by  that  expres- 
sion the  compromissum  is  called  special,  not  general,  it  would  appear  that 
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that  expression  of  specifics  operates  not  withstanding  that  clause.  So  that 
clause  then  makes  a  compromissum  full  and  special,  but  it  does  not  make  it 
general.  It  is  the  case  if  one  rightly  considers  lex  Si  cum  dies  §  plenum.ff.  de 
arbitris  (D.  4.8.21,5.6).'«2 

By  thus  resting  the  argument  on  the  compromissum,  Nello  did  not  have  to 
confront  the  problem  of  whether  these  arbitrators  had  acted  as  arbitri  or 
arbitratores,  for  in  either  case  their  competence  was  still  set  by  the 
compromissum. 

Circumstances  also  restricted  the  scope  of  the  compromissum  according 
to  texts  of  both  civil  and  canon  law.  In  addition  the  clause  "de  omni  et  toto 
eo"  could  not  license  proceeding  beyond  the  terms  of  the  compromissum 
anymore  than  an  illicit  agreement  not  to  oppose  anything  resolved  extra 
compromissum.  Here  Nello  could  cite  in  support  the  commentary  of  Guil- 
laume de  Cunh  to  D.  15.1.3,8.  Baldo  to  the  Peace  of  Constance,  and  consilia 
of  the  Florentine  jurist  Francesco  Albergotti  d'Arezzo  (1304-1376).  Baldo 
certainly  provided  crucial  support  here.  In  no  uncertain  terms  with  ref- 
erence to  canon  law,  he  denied  validity  to  any  sententia  that  went  beyond 
the  compromissum. ^^^  It  is  also  interesting  thatNello  dealt  with  the  phrase 
"de  omni  et  toto  eo,"  which  could  be  read,  as  he  read  it.  more  or  less  in  the 
singular.  Many  compromissa  also  declared  that  the  arbiter  was  com- 
missioned "generaliter"  to  look  into  "omnes  lites,  causas,  et  questiones" 
that  had  arisen  between  the  parties.  That  there  was  a  plurality  of  disputes 
would  admit  a  greater  possibility  of  allowing  what  the  arbitrators  had  done 
in  this  case  in  order  to  achieve  a  lasting  and  peaceful  settlement  between 
the  parties.  That  Nello  did  not  see  a  plurality  of  disputes,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  fully  consistent  with  prevailing  jurisprudential  practice.  Angelo 
degli  Ubaldi  had  on  several  occasions  confirmed  in  consilia  that  arbi- 
trators were  limited  to  the  issues  set  forth  in  compromissa  and  that  general 
language  did  not  give  them  license  to  inquire  broadly  into  all  facets  of  the 
relationship  between  parties.**^  Angelo  had  further  argued  in  at  least  one 
case  that  a  laudum  iniquum  could  be  appealed  to  the  arbitrium  boni  viri  even 
if  a  clause  renouncing  appeals  had  been  included  in  the  com  promissum.^^^ 
Clearly,  despite  the  principle  of  inappellability  of  arbitration,  the  arbi- 
trators were  not  given  a  blank  check. 

A  second  line  of  argument  against  the  second  laudum  was  that  the 
statute  concerning  instrumenta  guarentigiata  did  not  preclude  recourse  to 
an  exceptio  nullitatis  against  a  laudum.  Here  Bartolo  in  both  his  consilia  and 
his  commentary  in  D.  29.1.24  provided  corroboration.****  The  Florentine 
statute  forbidding  that  one  seek  nullification  of  a  laudum  also  did  not 
apply  in  this  case:  "it  is  especially  true  because,  as  appears  in  the  beginning 
of  the  legislation,  it  requires  the  laudum  be  given  ex  compromisso,  so  it  is 
clear  that  it  does  not  prevent  (seeking  nullification  in  this  case]."*"''  By  a 
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more  complex  process  of  reasoning  Nello  further  concluded  that  one 
could  not  divide  the  laudum  into  two  clauses,  one  dispositive  and  the  other 
conditional,  and  permit  the  latter  to  stand.  What  could  not  be  done  dis- 
positively  could  not  be  done  conditionally  with  regard  to  iuris  effectum. 
Here  he  found  support  in  Baldo  and  Bartolo.*"**  "Nor  does  it  matter  that 
there  are  two  sections,  because  they  are  connected  and  one  depends  on  the 
other."'^  Bartolo  himself  had  concluded  in  a  consilium  that  "when  an 
arbitration  is  invalid  in  one  part  it  is  invalid  in  total."' ^^ 

Finally  Nello  had  to  interpret  a  passage  from  Bartolo's  commentaries 
that  seemed  to  support  the  laudum.  In  examining  the  lex  Quid  tamen  (D. 
4.8.21.12)."'  Bartolo  had  allowed  that  "if  there  are  different  sections  [in  the 
compromissum],  they  can  be  separately  pronounced  upon,  unless  it  is  enacted 
otherwise."  An  arbiter  or  arbitrator  could  resolve  all  issues  at  once,  or  do 
some  at  one  time  and  the  rest  later,  however  he  pleased,  said  Bartolo.  Nello 
insisted  that  that  did  not  mean  Bartolo  approved  of  the  laudum  but  that  if 
he  seemed  to  it  was  because  in  his  commentary  the  arbitrator  did  not  act  in 
an  area  where  he  could  not.  And  one  need  not  conjecture  on  what  was  in 
the  arbitrator's  mind  in  this  case,  said  Nello,  for  he  clearly  had  arbitrated 
on  what  had  not  been  committed  to  him.''^  Interestingly,  though  he  hinted 
that  Bartolo  was  not  as  pliant  on  this  point  as  it  might  seem  at  first  glance, 
Nello  did  not  fully  explicate  the  Bartolist  text.  At  the  end  of  his  commen- 
tary on  Quid  tamen  Bartolo  directly  said  that  an  arbitrator  could  correct  his 
judgment  only  if  the  com  prom  issu  m  expressly  allowed  it.  The  principle 
behind  this  position  was  the  same  one  that  Nello  had  embraced  in  framing 
his  opinion:  "For  an  arbitrator  does  not  have  this  power  by  common  law . . . 
But  I  think  it  can  be  attributed  to  him  by  the  consent  of  the  parties."'" 

Nello  subscribed  his  opinion  on  1 2  December  141 1 .  It  passed  then  to  the 
hands  of  Filippo  di  messer  Tommaso  Corsini  (13341421)  -  the  same  man 
whose  arbitration  provoked  the  ire  of  his  kinsman  seen  above.  Corsini 
found  nothing  to  dissent  from  and  nothing  to  add.  He  had  reached  the 
same  conclusion  in  a  similar  case,  as  had  his  colleagues  on  that  occasion, 
Pietro  d'Ancarano  (1330-1416),  Onofrio  and  Marco  da  Perugia.  The  next 
day  Roggeri  d'Antignalla  (fl.  1390s)  reviewed  the  case  and  added  some 
arguments  to  Nello's.  He  was  especially  concerned  that  legislation  deny- 
ing all  recourse  against  an  arbitration  seemed  harsh.  To  temper  this  he 
pointed  to  the  principle  that  no  sin  could  be  allowed  by  law.  "Therefore 
such  general  terms  contained  in  the  statute  must  be  taken  reasonably  so 
that  nothing  is  done  against  the  intent  of  the  statute,  otherwise  fraud  may 
be  done  to  the  law,  that  is,  to  that  statute."""*  So  it  could  not  be  maintained 
that  one  could  not  proceed  against  a  laudum  emitted  beyond  the  arbi- 
trator's authority.  Antignalla's  argument,  however,  seems  weak.  There  was 
no  real  question  of  fraud  or  dolus  in  this  case.  There  were  no  doubts  about 
the  arbitrators'  intentions.  In  question  was  wheter  they  had  exceeded  the 
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licit  bounds  of  authority  given  them  by  the  parties  -  a  separable  issue. 
Antignalla  was  effectively  only  explaining  one  reason  why  in  general 
arbitrators  should  be  held  to  such  limits. 

It  was  two  weeks  later  that  a  fourth  jurist.  Rosso  d'Andreozzo  degl'Orlandi 
(fl.  1400-1420s)  penned  his  signature  on  the  document.  He  added  no 
further  arguments  or  citations.  Why  at  that  comparatively  late  date  his  cor- 
roboration was  seen  as  necessary  or  desirable  one  cannot  say.  What  one 
can  say  is  that  the  jurists,  most  especially  Nello,  had  constructed  a  careful 
opinion  that  reaffirmed  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  laudum  and  com- 
promissum  while  overturning  a  laudum  in  the  name  of  legal  principle, 
absolute  and  not  voluntary. 

Conclusions 

Decisions  like  Nello's  helped  solidify  the  place  of  arbitration  in  the  regularly 
functioning  legal  institutions  of  Florence.  He  helped  to  define  the  pro- 
cedures and  competence  of  arbitrators  and  thus  the  entire  connection  be- 
tween arbitration  and  other  processes.  At  the  same  time  it  was  conceded 
that  arbitrators  had  effective  power  within  the  limits  set  for  them  by  the 
parties  and  even  had  latitude  in  how  they  chose  to  exercise  their  powers.  As 
Angelo  degli  Ubaldi  had  put  it  in  overturning  a  laudum  where  the  arbi- 
trator had  been  compelled  to  find  in  a  certain  fashion,  "the  nature  of  arbi- 
ting  [arbitrium]  is  this,  that  the  faculty  of  arbiting  is  free  to  make  the 
judgment  it  wants.""^ 

Nello's  consilium  did  not  resolve  the  dispute  between  the  two  uncles  and 
their  three  nephews.  All  it  did  was  overturn  the  second  laudum.  Where  the 
matter  went  from  there  was  up  to  thelitigants.  Division  of  monna  Antonia's 
estate  was  probably  resubmitted  to  arbitration.  The  grievances  over  the 
uncles'  administration  of  the  tutela  was  another  issue.  The  nephews  could 
let  it  drop,  negotiate  it  directly  with  their  uncles,  submit  it  to  arbitration,  or 
formally  litigate,  depending  on  their  desires,  the  strength  of  their  case,  and 
the  determination  of  the  opposition. 

Unless  the  uncles  conceded  that  there  had  been  maladministration,  the 
nephews  would  probably  have  to  go  to  court  to  establish  their  right  to  res- 
titutio in  integrum.  Where  the  existence  or  nature  of  a  right  was  in  question 
or  where  the  nature  of  a  relationship  or  personal  status  was  open  to  doubt, 
litigation  provided  the  best  forum.  Arbitration  was  best  suited  to  issues  of 
property,  where  facts  or  amounts  were  at  issue,  or  to  instances  where  , 
relationships  or  status  had  been  posed  in  terms  of  property.'*^  In  the  art^l 
tration's  original  form  there  seemed  no  question  of  right  to  the  estate,  tW 
specifics  of  division  were  all  that  mattered.  The  nephews  treated  the  matter 
of  monna  Antonia's  estate  as  a  property  issue,  as  did  the  arbitrators.  But 
the  normative  basis  of  the  claim  shifted  between  the  first  and  seco 
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laudum  -  from  the  uncles'  grant  to  their  tutorial  administration.  In  the  pro- 
cess the  relationship  between  the  parties  was  also  thrown  open,  as  ward/ 
guardian  overlaid  nephew/uncle.  The  relationships  were  partly  defined  by 
and  made  operable  in  rights  over  property. 

Thus  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  its  form  and  precise  object,  was  not  fixed. 
It  varied  by  procedural  context;  given  one  form  in  the  first  laudum,  it 
became  something  else  the  second  time  around.  In  court  it  was  further 
redefined;  now  they  were  parties  to  an  arbitration  and  the  matter  in  dispute 
was  the  validity  of  the  settlement,  contested  on  the  grounds  of  the  com- 
petence of  the  arbitrators. 

Arbitration  had  been  designed  to  avoid  litigation.  At  least  it  was  broadly 
understood  as  a  means  to  bring  peace  between  the  parties.  But  in  this  case, 
as  in  others,  it  had  clearly  failed  to  do  so.^^^  Rather  than  defusing  animos- 
ities it  had  exacerbated  them.  Unilateral  reformulation  of  the  matter  by  the 
arbitrators  was  the  problem.  If  arbitration  was  to  succeed  it  had  to  be 
accepted  by  both  parties.  But  why  should  the  uncles  (short  of  occupying  a 
politically  weak  and  untenable  position)  accept  a  laudum  that  left  them 
with  far  less  than  they  anticipated  -  and  that  on  the  basis  of  something  not 
submitted  by  them  to  the  arbitrators?  Their  litigious  protest  makes  sense 
(perhaps  especially  if  their  division  with  the  nephews  was  intended  by 
them  to  make  up  for  any  shortcomings  in  the  administration  of  their 
estate).  So  too  does  the  attempt  of  the  nephews  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
claim  -  that  is,  perhaps  they  were  worried  that  by  accepting  the  division  in 
the  first  laudum  they  were  relinquishing  their  right  to  claims  arising  from 
the  tutela,  and  shortchanging  themselves  in  the  process.  Why  the  arbi- 
trators did  this  -  other  than,  perhaps,  from  a  sense  of  fairness  -  is  hard 
to  say. 

Where  the  arbitration  failed  to  make  peace,  the  formal  machinery  of  the 
law  could  step  in  -  but  not  without  regard  to  the  arbitration.  Here  lies  the 
legal  ambiguity  highlighted  by  our  investigation.  How  did  supposedly 
informal  arbitration  fit  into  formal  law?  In  one  sense  by  producing  a  trans- 
action, a  contract,whose  enforcement  was  actionable  in  the  courts.  But 
also  by  being  beyond  appeal.  Contracts  could  be  judicially  invalidated  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  to  be  sure,  and  lauda  too  could  be  contested  and  in 
that  sense,  if  not  in  a  strict  sense,  appealed.  A  laudum.  however,  had  to  be 
contested  on  a  point  of  law."**  If  right  was  conceded,  the  laudum  could  not 
be  contested  on  an  issue  of  fact.  There  it  could  indeed  be  "arbitrary."  Its 
essential  "rightness"  was  not  then  in  question.  Where  it  was,  the  law  pro- 
posed remedies.  These  formally  presented  remedies,  especially  in  contrast 
Ito  the  greater  informality  of  arbitration,  could  render  the  issues  of  right 
"true"  and  "unquestionable"  and  downplay  any  uncertainty  in  the  law.^^** 
^  ct  such  uncertainty  existed.  In  the  case  we  have  considered,  and  in  others, 
the  problem  lay  in  the  factual  and  situational  specificity  of  arbitration,  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  the  (notarially  enshrined)  general  charge  to  the  arbi- 
trator(s)  to  inquire  broadly  into  the  causes  of  dispute  between  the  parties 
and  do  whatever  it  took  to  bring  them  peace,  on  the  other.  Nello,  however, 
found  it  necessary  to  restrict  arbitrators  to  a  very  narrow  sense  of  the  issue  - 
at  least  to  make  clear  that  they  could  not  unilaterally  change  the  nature  of 
the  rights  to  which  they  were  theoretically  providing  equitable  redress. 
Uncertainty  also  existed  on  the  problem  of  appeals.  Martone  has  argued, 
based  on  a  reading  of  Luigi  Lombardi's  work  on  forensic  jurisprudence, 
that  jurists  were  only  responding  to  clients'  interests  in  permitting  appeals 
oïlaudaP'^  However,  for  every  party  seeking  to  overturn  a  laudum,  there 
was  also  one  seeking  to  uphold  it.  While  allowing  litigation  on  these  points 
may  have  played  into  the  hands  and  pockets  of  practising  jurists,  they  were 
also  offering  "logical"  solutions  (versus  conceptual  exegesis)  that  fit  their 
sense  of  justice.  In  the  last  analysis,  their  allegiance  was  to  the  just  legal 
order  of  society;  and  the  best  guarantee  of  that  was  the  law  in  all  its  for- 
mality and  texts.  So  lauda  could  not  be  appealed,  and  they  could.  So  equity 
stood  in  contrast  to  legality,  and  it  was  subsumed  within  the  latter. 

Jurists  like  Nello  and  the  others  who  have  been  mentioned  were  pro- 
fessionally wedded  to  notions  of  justice  and  right  {ius  and  iustitia).  Their 
training  suited  them  for  such  contested  and  doubtful  issues  of  law  as 
emerge  in  formal  litigation.  They  may  have  been  as  happy  to  leave  legally 
insignificant  issues  of  "facf  '  to  arbitration.  But  in  so  doing  they  were  also 
according  enforceable  standing  to  findings  whose  justice  was  open  to 
doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jurists  also  embraced  notions  of  equity  and 
the  goal  of  social  peace  and  order  fostered  by  arbitration.^^!  Jurists  were 
also  familiar  with  arbitration  at  first  hand.  They  served  as  arbitrators  for 
kin  and  friends.  They  had  problems  of  their  own  arbitrated.  As  members  of 
the  property  owning  elite  themselves  they  could  see  the  utility  of  arbi- 
tration's speedy  and  informal  procedure.  What  we  see  taking  shape  in  the 
opinions  before  us  is  an  interesting  intermediary  procedure.  By  holding 
down  the  scope  of  the  arbitration  to  the  issue(s)  assembled  by  the  parties, 
while  giving  the  arbitrator  power  to  inquire  into  all  aspects  of  the  parties' 
relationship  and  actions  touching  on  the  issue(s),  the  jurists  were  placing  it 
midway  between  the  formal  and  abstract,  designed  "to  reduce  the  infinite 
variety  of  individual  conflict  casesto  standard  uniform  units  so  that  they 
may  be  handled  with  dispatch  and  with  demonstrable  fairness"  and  the 
informal  that  "attempt  to  deal  with  the  total  relationships  and  total  social 
personalities  of  the  parties,  thereby  admitting  the  unique  nature  of  every 
case."*22  jhe  "equity"  arrived  at  in  every  case  could  thus  be  grounded  in 
"right"  and  mask  any  fundamental  inequities  between  the  parties.  The 
outcome  of  arbitration  need  not  be  any  fairer;  a  party  with  an  advantage 
could  still  use  it.'^s  gm  tj^g  ideology  of  fairness  in  the  arbitration  would  sur- 
vive, especially  as  the  courts  posed  as  the  guarantors  of  it. 
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With  the  enhancement  of  enforcement  and  validation  by  the  formal  law 
of  courts  and  jurists,  arbitration  grew  as  a  thriving  legal  institution  in 
Florence  and  elsewhere.  As  "facts"  were  resolved  in  arbitration,  people 
could  become  more  aware  of  the  rights  defining  them,  especially  as  lauda 
clothed  them  in  proper  notarial  legal  language,  so  that  their  sources  and 
terms  could  become  apparent.  Here  too  arbitration  was  an  intermediate 
form  -  not  as  rule-centred  as  litigation  but  not  as  fact-oriented  as  more 
informal  mechanisms.  Rules  were  always  implicit,  even  if  not  explicitly 
abstracted  from  events  (any  more  than  the  arbiter  was  usually  fully  ab- 
stracted from  prior  ties  to  the  parties).  They  could  be  made  explicit  in  con- 
testing a  laudum.  Rules  and  facts  are  never  fully  separate  in  disputes.^24 
Exchange  of  claims  and  allegations  can  reveal  what  the  rules  are,  what 
facts  are  important,  and  what  are  not. 

Arbitration,  finally,  may  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  growth  of 
law  and  the  decline,  never  linear,  of  violent  self-help.  The  effectiveness  of 
legal  procedures  in  medieval  Europe  "was  dependent  less  on  the  coercive 
powers  of  officials,  than  on  the  preparedness  of  parties  to  accept  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  court,  and  on  their  willingness  to  accept  court  judgements  or 
to  come  to  terms  informally."^25  -phe  more  frequently  people  resorted  to 
arbitration  the  more  familiar  and  comfortable  they  would  be  with  the  law 
and  the  more  they  might  escalate  their  legal  tactics  to  the  field  of  formal 
litigation,  and  the  more  likely  would  be  their  success  there.^^e  jsjor  is  or  was 
it  true  that  norms  invoked  in  arbitration  were  always  general  and  imprecise, 
in  contrast  to  the  precise  rules  at  play  in  litigation.^27  jj^^  object  in  dispute 
and  the  normative  language  to  encapsulate  it  were  both  negotiated  as  a  dis- 
pute moved  along.^^s  \Ye  j^^ye  seen  examples.  The  matters  in  arbitration 
were  fairly  precise.^^'  Rights  and  interests  could  be  clearly  identified, 
including  interests  of  others  who  might  bring  pressure  to  keep  the  parties 
to  the  peace.  Even  where  they  did  not  succeed  -  and  in  the  last  analysis,  ter- 
minating the  dispute  lay  with  the  parties,  as  did  framing  it  in  the  first  place 
-  and  did  not  reestablish  social  relationships,  they  could  bring  some  sort  of 
closure  to  the  immediate  issue  and  provide  time,  a  delay,  during  which  a 
real  settlement  might  be  arranged.""  In  sum,  arbitration  was  not  one- 
dimensional,  especially  not  in  its  crucial  intermediary  position  as  a  form 
of  dispute  processing  appended  to  the  legal  system  of  a  city  like  Florence. 
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The  transfer  of  ownership  to  his  sister  may  have  been  an  elaborate  fiction  (see  below). 

71  Two  examples:  "Ricordo  chôme  insino  d'aghosto  1483  Ghuido  di  Francesco  Baldovinetti 
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debbano  ritomare  al  ceppo  e  nel  mio  albitrio  e  promisa  la  difesa  etc.  e  non  ven'incontro  ec.  e 
pienamente  sa  con  ci  in  questo  effetto  di  tutto  fu  rogato  il  sopradetto  ser  Matteo  Mazetti  per 
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vero  che  Federigo  mio  fratello  me  lo  voile  torre  con  dire  che  io  avessi  promesso  di  rendeglele  a 
sua  posta.  Questo  non  fu  mai  vero  né  verisimile,  in  per  che  avendoglele  i'  promesso  v'arebbe 
voluto  chiareze  di  mia  mano  come  velle  quando  me  ne  fece  carta  nel  anno  1436,  perché  io 
glele  salvassi  dalle  graveze  com'  apare  in  questo  182  rogato  . . ." 
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tween him  and  his  other  brother,  Francesco,  had  to  be  revised  a  year  later:  "per  la  divisa  fatta 
dirinpetto  si  restava  a  chiarire  alchuna  cosa  fra  noi"  (fol.  181r). 

74  Ricordanze  dei  Corsini,  Tp^. 125,  131-132. 

75  Niccolini,  pp.107-108. 

76  Ibid.,p.l21. 

77  Cf  my  ^'Multorum  Fraudibus  Occurrere:  Legislation  and  Jurisprudential  Interpretation  Con- 
cerning Fraud  and  Liability  in  Quattrocento  Florence,"  Studisenesi  93  (  198 1),  pp.3 18, 325-329, 
330-332. 

78  BNF,  Principale,  II,  iv.  435. 

79  Sella,  210,  notes  that  the  rule  was  that  there  could  be  no  move  to  arbitration  after  formal  litis 
contestatio,  so  Bencivenni  must  have  had  in  mind  an  exchange  of  arguments  prior  to  both  par- 
ties agreeing  to  leave  decision  to  a  designated  judge. 

80  BNF,  Principale,  II,  iv,  435,  fol.  53v:  "In  ver<bum>  "ac  si  instrumentum  guarentigiatum." 
Sed  instrumentum  guarentigiatum  non  potest  executioni  mandari  in  persona  debitoris  nisi 
post  terminum  certum  in  instrumento  contentum  et  terminus  expressus  in  laudo  currit 
demum  a  die  notificationis  ut  in  precedenti  statuto  de  notificatione  laudi.  Ergo  videtur  quod 
terminus  contentus  in  laudo  non  sit  certus  et  per  consequens  debeat  fieri  requisitio  ut 
instrumento guarentigiato  continente  terminum  incertum,  et  ita  consuluit  dominus  Nellus  in 
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dominum  Andream  de  Fulgineo  collateralem  domini  Francisci  de  Ancona,  et  bene  quia  ter- 
minus laudi  est  declaratio  compromissi  guarentigiati." 

81  BNF,  Panciatichiano  138,  fols.  205r-206v. 

82  Sella,  chap.  1 1,  treats  the  consilium  sapientis  and  arbitration  in  the  same  chapter. 

83  Here  the  consultative  jurist  was  theoretically  neutral,  in  distinction  to  composing  a  consilium 
"pro  parte"  for  use  by  one  party  in  bolstering  its  case. 

84  The  procedure  of  appointing  a  judicial  (vs.  advocaXory)  sapiens  and  rules  governing  him  were 
laid  out  for  Florence  in  the  statute  "De  modo  procedendi  in  civilibus"  and  others.  Also  cf 
Luigi  Lombardi,  Saggio  sul  diritto  giurisprudenziale  (Milan  1967),  pp.79199. 
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85  Cf.  Uelmholz.  Marriage  Litigation.  137,  162;  Engelman.  et  al.  14-17;  Guido  Rossi.  Consilium 
sapientis  iudiciale:  Studi  e  ricerche  per  la  storia  del  processo  romano-canonico  (Milan  1958). 
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full-fledged  consilium,  and  Torelli  then  simplyembraced  their  findings  as  his  laudum. 

The  case  is  copied  in  BNF.  Landau  Finaly  98.  fols.  129r-139r.  The  three  jurists'  opinion 
utilizes  legal  citations,  but  it  deals  successively  with  the  eight  issues  in  a  brief  manner  and 
without  the  pro-et-contra  style  that  was  so  well  suited  to  formal  litigation. 

87  BNF.  Landau  Finaly  98.  fols.  355r-360r  (new  numeration).  Quote  on  fol.  355r.  This  text  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  Consilium. 

88  As  spelled  out  in  "De  modo  procedendi  in  civilibus"  (Statuta.  1:  109-115)  and  Bencivenni's 
treatment  of  it.  BNF.  Principale.  IL  iv.  435.  fols.  lr-9v. 

89  Cf  Martines.  p.499,  but  also  107  and  302. 

90  Ibid.,  pp.408-409.  416. 420  n.  47. 

91  Gene  Brucker.  77?^  Civic  World  of  Early  Renaissance  Florence  (Princeton  1977),  pp.313  n. 
307. 484. 

92  Consilium,  fol.  356v. 

93  Ibid.,  fol.  357r. 

94  Bartolo  to  D.  4.8.2  (Venice  1585),  fol.  145ra. 

95  Ibid.,  fol.  147rb;  Consilium,  fol.  357r. 

96  Martone.  pp.166-167. 

97  Ibid.,  p.168. 

98  Paolo  di  Castro,  Consilia  (Venice  1580),  vol.  1,  cons.  462,  fol.  237ra:  "Laudum  tamquam  ini- 
quum,  et  enormem  laesionem  continens  in  dicta  parte  debet  reformari  non  obstantibus 
renunciationibus  et  statutis." 

99  Consilium,  fol.  357v. 

100  Baldo  to  D.  28.7.7  (Venice  1577),  fol.  102ra. 

101  Ibid. 

102  Ibid.,  fol.  358r. 

103  Baldo,  Super  pace  Constantie.  in  ver.  sententie  quoque,  in  Super  Jeudis  restauratum  comentum 
(Pavia  1495).  fol.  93vb:  "Respondeo  tales  sententie  valent  pro  rebus  compromissis  sed  extra 
compromissum  non  valent  etiam  si  post  compromissum  nominatim  emologetur  laudum, 
nam  expresse  dicit  decretalis  quod  non  potest  emologari  laudum  super  quo  non  procedit 
compromissum.  extra  de  confir.  uti.  vel  inuti.  c.  examinata  [X.  2.30.7] ...  nam  ubi  non  procedit 
notio  ibi  sententia  non  procedit."  Nello  almost  immediately  cites  the  decretal  Examinata 
also:  Consilium,  fol.  358r. 

104  Angelo  degli  Ubaldi,  Consilia  (Frankfurt  1575),co/75. 42,  fols.  26vb-28ra.fon5. 218,  fols.  146ra- 
147va.  Angelo  did  concede  latitude  to  deal  with  consequences  of  the  resolution  of  the  basic 
issue,  as  in  setting  performative  conditions  of  compliance  (cons.  42). 

The  "general"  nature  of  arbitration  was  relied  on,  however,  by  Sallustio  Buonguglielmi 
(1373-1461)  and  two  colleagues  in  a  later  case  (BNF,  Magliabechiano  xxix,  193,  fols.  172r- 
178r).  There  the  arbitrators  had  issued  two /oM^orone  establishing  a  monetary  compensation 
(termed  intéresse)  for  what  seems  to  have  been  a  murder,  the  other  enjoining  both  sides  to 
maintain  peace.  The  second  laudum  was  affirmed  to  be  in  the  competence  of  the  arbitrators 
because  all  parties  were  out  to  preclude  vendetta,  which  had  to  be  presumed  (according  to  the 
subsequent  unsigned  consilium,  fols.  281r-284v,  which  upheld  the  first  laudum  but  not  the 
second,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  properly  notified  to  the  parties,  "secundum  com- 
unem  usum  et  comune  vivere"  offended  persons  considered  vendetta,  for  not  to  do  so  would 
be  toneglect  their/ama,  and  "qui  negligit  famam  suam  est  sui  interfector  unde  sicut  non  sunt 
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domini  suorum  corporum"  (fol.  284rl):  "Further  these  words  work  the  effect  that  it  must  be 
had  as  if  express  mention  was  made  of  an  article  of  peace,  which  is  proved  not  only  from  the 
words  of  the  compromissum  hut  by  reason  ...  it  follows  that  the  parties  wanted  to  come  into 
compromise  all  of  which  should  be  arbitrated  as  if  special  mention  was  made.  Therefore  vir- 
tually it  can  be  said  that  express  mention  was  made  of  an  article  of  peace."  The  establishment 
of  a  compensatory  sum  in  the  first  laudum  was  also  upheld:  "This  interpretation  is  to  be 
followed  as  more  benign  and  as  favorable  in  practice  to  the  republic  and  as  avoiding  that 
scandals  might  multiply,  and  even  as  customary  in  the  city  of  Florence  as  is  asserted  to 
me." 
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106  Bartolo  to  D.  29.1.24  (Venice  1581),  fol.  140ra-rb. 
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I  would  also  point  out,  however,  that  this  is  also  a  false  dichotomy  in  that  one's  claim  to  be  a 
kinsman  rests  on  and  is  embodied  in  property.  Most  any  issue  could  be  rendered,  however 
arbitrarily,  as  a  matter  of  property,  so  Nelson's  distinction  between  property  and  relationship, 
though  widely  shared  in  social-legal  analysis,  is  not  totally  meaningful  in  the  end. 

1 17  The  problem  with  an  anthropological  approach  that  looks  only  at  the  structure  of  arbitration 
or  litigation  and  derives  its  function  therefrom  is  that  it  fails  to  mount  an  historical  perspec- 
tive, to  observe  the  process  work  itself  out.  The  process  malfunctioned  in  the  case  we  have 
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1 18  According  to  Rene  DaVid,  French  Law:  Its  Structure,  Sources,  and  Methodology,  trans.  Michael 
Kindred  (Baton  Rouge  1972),  p.46,  arbitration  currently  precludes  appeal  based  on  "errors  of 
law,"  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  procedural  technicalities.  The  laudum  Nello  overturned  was 
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1 19  Sally  F.  Moore,  "Political  Meetings  and  the  Simulation  of  Unanimity:  Kilimanjaro.  1973."  in 
Secular RituaL  ed.  Sally  F.  Moore  and  Barbara  G.  Myerhoff  (Amsterdam  1977).  p.l53:  "For- 
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(the  secular  equivalent  of  the  sacred)  and  by  so  declaring  in  such  a  form,  formality  helps  to 
make  them  unquestionable.  The  public  making  of  choices  implies  a  certain  situational 
uncertainty,  a  degree  of  indeterminacy  and  openness  in  the  social  reality.  Institutionalizing 
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Di  front  alia  rapidité  irrituale  imposta  dal  legislatore  cittadino.  i  giuristi  si  provarono.cosi.  ad 
introdurre  tutti  i  gravami  e  tutte  le  lungaggini  proprie  dei  riti  orginari." 
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Le  puits  de  Thaïes  à  la  renaissance: 
les  'importuns  scrutateurs  de 
choses  douteuses' 


T.  PEACH 


L'anecdote  du  philosophe,  normalement  Thaïes  mais  parfois  Anax- 
imène,  qui,  tout  adonné  à  regarder  les  étoiles,  tombe  dans  un  puits,  un 
fossé  ou  une  fosse,  là  pour  se  faire  moquer  par  une  femme  de  MUet  parce 
qu'il  ne  regardait  pas  devant  lui,  semble  remonter  au  moins  au  Théétète  de 
Platon.i  Comme  on  s'y  attendrait  pourtant,  Socrate  s'en  sert  pour  glorifier 
la  nature  contemplative  de  la  vraie  philosophie,  affirmant  que  les  adeptes 
de  cette  reine  des  disciplines  doivent  toujours  être  aveugles  aux  choses 
pratiques  de  la  vie. 

La  forme  habituelle  revêtue  par  notre  fable  à  la  Renaissance 
semble  devoir  beaucoup  plus,  cependant,  à  celle,  assez  accablante,  d'Esope, 
qu'à  la  morale  admirative  tirée  par  Socrate.^  Ou,  plus  exactement  (puis- 
qif'Esope,  ici  comme  ailleurs,  tombe  dans  un  moralisme  banal),  à  la  fable 
ésopique  plus  une  remarque  censée  venir  de  Démocrite  rapportée  par 
Cicéron  dans  le  De  divinatione:  "Quod  est  ante  pedes  nemo  spectat,  caeli 
scrutantur  plagas"  (II,  xiii).^  Très  tôt  alors,  dans  l'antiquité  elle-même,  la 
tension  entre  la  curosité  métaphysique  et  les  exigences  de  la  vraie  vie 
humaine  est  résolue  en  faveur  de  la  réalité,  la  spéculation  devient  une 
erreur  qui  contrecarre  la  nature  humaine,  et  c'est  de  cette  façon  que  les 
auteurs  de  la  Renaissance  cités  ci-après  l'exploitent. 

Nous  croyons  que  notre  motif  et  les  idées  et  débats  qu'il  soulevait  à  la 
Renaissance  viendront  confirmer  une  notion  capitale  pour  la  compréhen- 
sion de  cette  période,  à  savoir  que  le  XVIe  siècle  en  France  est  une  époque 
de  sécularisation  dans  bien  des  domaines,  y  compris  celui  de  la  pensée 
morale. 

Et  il  n'est  pas  besoin  d'avoir  recours  à  tous  ces  grands  noms  de  l'histoire 
intellectuelle  qui  jalonnent,  par  exemple,  les  pages  de  l'ouvrage  fon- 
damental d'Eugène  Rice,"*  dont  les  analyses  brillantes  fournissent  comme 
une  toile  de  fond  de  ce  qui  suit,  pour  illustrer  cette  préoccupation  -  les 
"moralistes"  qui  figurent  ici  sont  ceux  qui  s'intéressent  plutôt  par  moments 
que  professionnellement,  pour  ainsi  dire,  à  des  questions  morales. 
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Non  que  la  morale  séculière  que  cette  attitude  reflète  soit  nécessaire- 
ment une  morale  laïque,  bien  qu'au  cours  du  siècle  ce  soit  là  le  développe- 
ment général.  Une  pareille  tendance  caractérise  également  la  notion  de  la 
dignitas  hominis  à  laquelle  notre  thème  se  rattache  assez  intimement.  Ace 
propos,  Lionello  Sozzi  a  pu  conclure  qu'il  reste  toujours  au  XVIe  siècle  "la 
nostalgie  d'une  dignité  . . .  sublime,  nourrie  de  vérité  et  d'absolu,  détachée 
des  conditions  et  des  liens,  orgueilleuse  dans  sa  prétention  d'ignorer  ou  de 
dominer  le  réel:  la  dignité  que  l'homme  atteint  lorsqu'il  songe  au  voyage 
. . .  au-delà  des  frontières  flamboyantes  du  monde."'  Cela  dit,  la  tendance 
générale  est  de  soutenir  que  "l'homme  sera  d'autant  plus  digne  de  ce  nom, 
qu'il  saura,  renonçant  à  la  prétention  de  gouverner  en  maître  sur  un 
monde  créé  à  sa  mesure,  parvenir  à  la  plus  franche  acceptation  de  sa  pro- 
pre condition."^  Remarquons  là-dessus  les  étroites  correspondances  entre 
ce  tiraillement  en  sens  contraires  et  l'attitude  ambiguë  adoptée  au  XVIe 
siècle  envers  la  "curiosité"  dans  son  acception  la  plus  large,  et  dans  celle 
plus  spécifique  de  "libido  sciendi.'"' 

Pour  nous,  c'est  précisément  ce  tiraillement  que  l'on  voit  dans  le  Tiers 
Livre  de  Rabelais.  Il  est  vrai  que  l'on  n'y  retrouve  qu'une  seule  référence, 
vague  et  assez  obscène,  à  notre  philosophe,  représenté  ici  par  Her  Trippa, 
lequel,  commme  on  sait,  "par  art  de  astrologie,  géomantie.  chiromantie, 
metopomantie,  et  aultres  de  pareille  farine,  . . .  praedict  toutes  choses 
futures."^  Panurge  rappelle,  par  contre  -  et  l'on  peut  s'en  étonner  vu  sa  pro- 
pre recherche  résolue,  obsessionnelle,  de  connaissances  absolues  -  que 
Her  Tripa,  "un  jour  parlant . . .  des  choses  caelestes  et  transcendantes,  les 
lacquais  de  court,  par  les  degrez,  entre  les  huys,  sabouloient  sa  femme  à 
plaisir.  Et  il,  voyant  toutes  choses  aetherées  et  terrestres  sans  bezicles,  dis- 
courant de  tous  cas  passez  et  praesens,  praedisant  tout  l'advenir,  seule- 
ment ne  voioit  sa  femme  brimballante."^  Bel  exemple  de  la  "philautie,"  qui 
met  la  curiosité  métaphysique  devant  les  exigences  les  plus  quotidiennes 
de  la  vie  réelle,  de  la  vie  parmi  d'autres  membres  de  la  société  humaine, 
parmi  les  vices  de  la  condition  humaine. 

Mais  il  nous  paraît  que  l'ensemble  du  Tiers  Livre  peut  être  compris  de 
pareille  manière.  La  seule  difficulté  qu'éprouve  Panurge,  dès  qu'il  a  décidé 
qu'il  a  "la  puce  en  l'aureille"  et  qu'il  veut  se  marier,  c'est  qu'il  a  un  besoin 
désespéré  de  se  convaincre  d'avance  que  sa  femme  ne  sera  pas  infidèle, 
c'est-à-dire  que  la  douleur  et  le  malheur  ne  sortiront  pas  de  sa  décision 
initiale.  De  là  sa  consultation  avec  Her  Trippa  et  d'autres  "experts,"  dans 
l'intention  précise  de  se  persuader  que  tout  sera  bien  -  on  sait  ce  qui  en 
advint.  Et  le  sens  de  tout  cela,  c'est  bel  et  bien  que  la  condition  humaine  est 
telle  qu'il  est  impossible  de  prédire  ce  que  comporte  l'avenir,  également 
impossible  de  le  figer,  l'obliger  à  revêtir  une  forme  définie  préalablement, 
quelque  profondément  que  l'on  examine  les  pour  et  les  contre.  Il  s'agit  là 
de  la  spéculation  dans  le  domaine  de  l'inconnu,  de  l'inconnaissable,  et 
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cela  ne  peut  jamais  soulever  l'homme  de  sa  condition  bornée.  Ce  qui  est 
souligné,  en  réponse  au  désir  -  admirable  mais  irréalisable  -  de  Panurge 
pour  une  prescience  absolue,  c'est  un  sens  d'humilité,  une  acceptation 
résignée  qui  est  en  accord  avec  r"imbécillité"  humaine.  Et  en  plus  une  cer- 
taine confiance,  parce  qu'ici  il  est  reconnu  que  la  volonté  divine  agit  pour 
garantir  que  tout  sera  pour  le  mieux.  Notion  exprimée  en  termes  évangéli- 
ques  par  Hippothadée,  selon  lequel  Panurge  ne  sera  pas  cocu  "si  Dieu 
plaist:"^"  s'en  remettre  à  Dieu,  à  la  grâce  de  Dieu,  pour  suppléer  à  la 
faiblesse  humaine. 

Cherchant  à  éviter  le  Charybde  du  cocuage,  Panurge,  entraîné  par  sa 
soif  spéculative,  ne  réussit  qu'à  se  jeter  dans  le  Scylla  de  l'indécision.  Les 
chapitres  où  figure  Bridoye  plus  tard  proposent  une  ligne  de  conduite  plus 
adéquate.  Évidemment  on  ne  pourrait  pas  soutenir  que  Rabelais  approuve 
des  jugements  fondés  sur  les  conseils  aléatoires  d'un  dé.  Mais  nous  avons 
ici,  présentée  sous  une  forme  frappante,  l'illustration  de  la  fréquente  insuf- 
fisance de  moyens  purement  humains  quand  il  s'agit  de  se  résoudre  à  une 
action  précise  dans  une  question  importante.  Nous  sommes  tous  logés  au 
même  enseigne  que  Bridoye  quand  nous  nous  trouvons  devant  des  déci- 
sions qui  influenceront  l'avenir:  la  délibération /7ro  et  contra  n'est  pas  plus 
efficace  qu'un  choix  fait  au  hasard  parceque  la  vie  est  toujours  un  saut 
dans  l'inconnu,  et  la  mise  en  oeuvre  des  faibles  ressources  de  la  raison 
humaine  -  la  spéculation,  en  fait  -  n'arrivera  jamais  à  figer  l'avenir.  Encore 
une  fois,  dans  le  cas  de  Bridoye,  la  bonne  issue  de  son  jeu  de  dés  dépend 
entièrement  de  l'opération  de  la  Providence  qui  lui  sert  de  garantie,  mais 
l'essentiel  c'est  que  Bridoye  exécute  ses  fonctions  d'une  manière  qui  s'ac- 
corde avec  la  condition  humaine,  et  il  évite  les  pièges,  intimement  liés,  de  la 
spéculation  et  d'une  chute  dans  le  puits  des  mauvaises  décisions.  Bridoye, 
au  contraire  de  Panurge,  a  bien  compris  la  maxime  socratique  "Connais- 
toi  toi-même"  et  réalise  une  dignité  qui  correspond  à  son  humanité,  écar- 
tant la  "philautie"  et  l'illusion. 

Ce  sont,  croyons-nous,  ces  vices-là  qui  sont  pour  Rabelais  à  la  base  des 
activités  des  astrologues  et  qui  expliquent  en  même  temps  leur  insigne 
succès  parmi  ses  contemporains.  La  poursuite  de  nouvelles  qui  nourrit  la 
production  d'almanachs,  et  qui  y  trouve  à  son  tour  de  quoi  se  repaître, 
reflète  un  désir  de  se  hausser  audessus  de  son  humanité,  elle  permet,  en 
principe,  la  possibilité  de  voir  au-delà  de  ses  propres  limites,  l'imposition 
de  soi-même  sur  la  fluidité  de  la  réalité,  tout  cela  créant  l'illusion  d'être 
autre.  Les  divers  pastiches  astrologiques  de  Rabelais  nous  disent  qu'une 
telle  plénitude  ne  peut  venir  que  d'en  haut,  et  que  les  moyens  humains  de  la 
réaliser,  quelle  que  soit  la  mystique  métaphysique  qui  les  environne,  sont 
totalement  vains  -  là  encore  verbum  s'oppose  à  res}'^  "Scepticisme  chré- 
tien" (comme  le  dirait  G.  Defaux)  si  l'on  veut,  mais  nous  croyons  percevoir 
ici  une  étape  dans  l'évolution  de  cette  morale  laïque  qui  pour  nous  caractérise 
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si  bien  la  pensée  éthique  du  XVle  siècle,  et  surtout  de  sa  deuxième  moitié.*^ 
On  ne  peut  pas  ne  pas  citer  ici  Bonaventure  Des  Périers,  dont  le  poème 
satirique,  Lm  Prognostication  des  prognostications  de  1537,  fut  sans  doute 
suggéré  par  l'oeuvre  rabelaisienne.  La  portée  générale  de  cet  ouvrage 
malhabile  est  sans  doute  évangélique:  les  "affamés  de  nouvelles"  sont 
priés  de  renoncer  à  leur  vaine  curiosité,  et  les  astrologues  apprennent  qu'il 
n'est  pas  légitime: 

A  nous  sçavoir  les  temps  et  les  momentz 
Que  Dieu  ha  mis  hors  nos  entendementz. 
Hors  de  noz  sens  et  notre  congnoissance. 
Et  réservez  à  sa  seule  puissance.'^ 

Et  en  même  temps  le  lecteur  est  prié  de  se  confier  à  la  Providence  qui  sert  à 
assurer  l'avenir,  plutôt  qu'aux  vaines  imaginations  des  charlatans  farfelus. 
Mais  une  arme  très  puissante  dans  l'arsenal  de  Des  Périers,  ici  comme 
dans  le  Cymbalum  Mundi,  c'est  l'arc  satirique  de  Lucien  de  Samosate, 
d'abord  dans  la  destruction  ironique  de  la  rhétorique  persuasive  des 
divinateurs,  ironie  adaptée  ici  de  VIcaroménippe,  véritable  champ  de  mines 
pour  tout  esprit  spéculatif: 

Il  est  bien  vray  que  pronosticateurs 

Semblent  avoir  été  expilateurs 

Ou  crocheteurs,  par  leur  art  gent  et  net. 

Du  hault  trésor  et  divin  cabinet. 

Et  avoir  veu  tout  ce  que  Dieu  nous  cache 

Secrettement,  voire  sans  qu'il  le  sache  . . .  '^  - 

Ce  "semblent"  démolit  toute  prétention  à  une  science  de  la  "prognostica- 
tion." Mais  il  y  a  plus:  la  méthode  lucianique  est  aussi  exploitée  pour  sa 
formule  classique  de  détruire  toute  espèce  de  spéculation  mal  fondée:  il 
suffit  de  comparer  les  prédictions  passées  avec  ce  qui  s'est  produit  en 
réalité  pour  voir  qu'il  n'y  a  là  que  "mensonges  et  fables  . . .  vaines 
parolles."*^ 

Les  "vaines  parolles"  jouent  un  grand  rôle  aussi,  bien  entendu,  dans  le 
Cybalum  Mundi,  mais  là  le  ton  est  beaucoup  moins  optimiste  que  dans  la 
Prognostication  même,  les  aspects  les  plus  sombres  de  l'humanité  sont  à 
l'avant-scène,  et  nullement  qualifiés  de  la  notion  d'un  évangélisme  ré- 
dempteur, d'ailleurs  les  hommes  se  comportent  comme  si  la  rédemption 
chrétienne  n'avait  jamais  oeuvré.  Une  peinture  des  plus  frappantes  de  la 
nature  profane  de  l'humanité  illustre  précisément  cette  soif  de  nouvelles 
apparemment  surnaturelles.  Nous  pensons  ici  à  la  substitution  pour  le 
livre  de  Jupiter,  la  Chronica  rerum  memorabilium  . . . ,  d'un  autre  livre,  sans 
titre,  d'invention  humaine,  "lequel  ne  vault  de  gueres  mieulx,"*^  un  livre 
semblable  aux  Métamorphoses  d'Ovide.  Or,  quoi  que  nous  pensions  du 
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livre  de  Jupiter,  et  pour  nous,  soit  dit  en  passant,  il  ne  ressemble  guère  à  la 
Bible,  il  reste  que  ce  livre  a  une  origine  divine,  dans  le  contexte  païen  du 
Cymbalum.  mais  il  est  traité  comme  s'il  s'agissait  d'un  almanach:  la  pre- 
science divine  est  transformée  en  pâture  de  charlatan.  Et  ceci  veut  dire  que 
la  poursuite  avide  de  nouvelles  reflète  la  recherche  humaine  d'une  pre- 
science qui  est  du  domaine  de  Dieu,  mais  même  si  l'humanité  obtenait  une 
telle  prescience  (ce  qui  est  évidemment  impossible)  elle  la  réduirait  à  son 
propre  niveau  d'intérêts  misérable,  la  marchandant,  l'exploitant  pour  des 
fins  des  plus  mesquines.  En  tentant  d'échapper  à  sa  condition  bornée, 
comme  Thaïes,  l'homme  ne  peut  éviter  de  tomber  encore  plus  profondé- 
ment dans  le  fossé  de  cette  condition  -  Dieu  est  rabaissé  au  niveau  de 
l'homme  (si  les  triangles  avaient  un  dieu,  il  serait  triangulaire).  Pour  ren- 
forcer cette  interprétation  du  sens  du  Cymbalum,  on  peut  jeter  un  coup 
d'oeil  à  l'épisode,  au  second  dialogue,  de  la  pierre  philosophale:  les  philo- 
sophes y  voient  un  véhicule  de  pouvoirs  magiques,  surnaturels,  capable  de 
répondre  aux  aspirations  humaines  les  plus  hautes,  permettant  que  l'homme 
se  délivre  des  chaînes  de  son  humanité,  mais  elle  est  en  même  temps  un 
objet  physique  (ce  qui  est  aussi  reconnu  par  les  philosophes),  possédant, 
dans  le  Cymbalum,  les  plus  vaines  propriétés.^''  Pas  de  délivrance  possible, 
et  Des  Périers  n'offre  aucun  palliatif.  "Curieux  humanisme  qui  loin  d'ex- 
alter et  de  glorifier  l'homme,  semble  s'être  au  contraire  voué  à  sa 

i 

I  mortification."!^ 

I  D'autres  auteurs  de  cette  même  époque,  y  compris  Marguerite  de  Navarre, 
pourraient  contribuer  à  la  discussion  de  notre  thème,  mais  ils  offrent  une 
\  perspective  également  sombre  sur  la  condition  humaine,  sur  une  humanité 
\  coupée  d'un  paradis  après  lequel  elle  soupire.  Une  telle  perspective  revient 
javec  certains  auteurs  de  l'âge  métaphysique,  peut-être  surtout  Chassignet 
mais  aussi,  sous  certaines  réserves,  Sponde,  poètes  qui  soulignent  le  man- 
que de  dignité  de  la  vie  humaine,  l'omniprésence  de  la  mort  comme  la  des- 
truction suprême  et  inéluctable  des  aspirations  humaines,  et  quisituent  la 
lumière  ailleurs.  Pour  de  tels  auteurs,  l'homme  vit  toujours  dans  le  fossé,  ce 
;ne  sont  que  des  aspirations  métaphysiques  qui  l'en  sortiront. 
!  Mais  entretemps,  et  dans  des  contextes  littéraires  très  variés,  notre  motif 
let  les  notions  qui  en  dérivent  sont  employés  pour  souligner  la  qualité  supé- 
irieure  d'une  vie  vécue  selon  des  normes  humaines  ou  naturelles,  et  pour 
fiétrir  ces  attitudes  "thalésiennes"  qui  vont  à  l'encontre  de  ces  normes,  de 
quelque  façon  qu'elles  soient  définies.  Ce  que  nous  relevons  ici  est  une 
jrevalorisation  graduelle  de  la  condition  humaine  au  cours  du  siècle, 
Irevalorisation  qui  reconnaît  que  les  hommes  doivent  vivre  sur  les  sables 
Imouvants  du  monde  sub-lunaire,  oui,  mais  aussi  qu'un  tel  état  possède 
|une  valeur  positive  en  lui-même,  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  le  mieux  qu'on 
ipuisse  espérer.  L'arène  humaine,  que  Des  Périers  dépeint  en  couleurs  très 
sombres,  peut  être  aussi  bien  une  région  de  lumière. 
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On  pourrait  renvoyer  ici  à  diverses  sources  d'idées  néolatines.  Par  exem- 
ple. Corneille  Agrippa,  qui  tenait  lui-même  parfois  du  charlatan,  au  cours 
d'une  attaque  acrimonieuse  sur  l'astronomie  et  l'astrologie  (qu'il  ne  dis- 
tingue pas),  cite  l'histoire  de  Thaïes  (d'Anaximène  chez  lui)  pour  appuyer 
son  argument  que  les  choses  célestes  appartiennent  à  Dieu,  tandis  que  les 
hommes  ne  devraient  s'occuper  que  de  choses  terrestres.***  Pareil  scep- 
ticisme, hérité  de  Cicéron,  inspire  aussi  le  dialogue  Phaedrus  de  Jacopo 
Sadoleto,  dialogue  au  sous-titre  plutôt  trompeur  "sive  de  laudibus  philo- 
sophiae,"  où  l'interlocuteur  éponyme  se  sert  de  la  même  histoire  pour  proposer 
une  critique  également  écrasante  des  sciences  occultes  et  des  recherches 
sur  la  nature  de  Dieu^"  -  attitude  basée  sur  le  fidéisme,  là  où  celle  d'Agrippa 
est  plus  proche  du  camp  réformiste. 

A  la  suite,  sans  doute,  de  Sadoleto,  mais  dans  un  but  très  différent, 
Calvin,  dans  son  Advertissement  contre  l'astrologie  judiciaire  de  1 549,  renvoie 
à  notre  anecdote  dans  l'intention  de  mettre  en  valeur  la  nature  sociable  de 
l'homme.  Les  astrologues,  nous  dit-il,  "se  destournent  du  chemin  que  Dieu 
leur  monstre,  oublient  le  devoir  qu'ilz  ont  à  leurs  prochains,"  raison  suf- 
fisante "qu'on  se  moque  de  leur  vanité,  et  que  Dieu  aussi  les  mette  en 
opprobre,  les  faisant  non  seulement  chopper,  mais  en  la  fin  se  rompre  le 
col  du  tout."  Ainsi  ces  "fols  speculatifz  qui  se  promènent  par  dessus  les 
nues"  sont  la  cible  non  seulement  du  ridicule  humain  mais  de  la  désap- 
probation divine.^' 

L'histoire  de  Thaïes  se  laissait  alors  adapter  facilement  à  tout  contexte 
cherchant  à  souligner  que  les  priorités  des  hommes  doivent  être  cir- 
conscrites par  la  nature  de  la  condition  humaine  -  savoir  où  se  trouve  cette 
circonsciption  et  ce  qu'est  cette  nature  pose  évidemment  d'autres  pro- 
blèmes et  peut  être  infiniment  débattu. 

La  relation  la  plus  nue  de  l'histoire  paraît  chez  les  emblématistes  de  la 
première  moitié  du  siècle  -  sa  valeur  sentencieuse  convient  bien  à  une  telle 
littérature.  Ainsi  Alciati  (surtout  dans  la  version  commentée  de  Claude 
Mignault),  Corrozet  et  Guéroult  s'en  servent  pour  viser  les  spéculateurs  en 
général  et  les  astrologues  en  particulier.^^  Plus  élaboré  est  l'emploi  de 
l'anecdote  et  de  ses  ramifications  chez  trois  auteurs  bien  plus  connus  aux- 
quels nous  allons  consacrer  le  reste  de  cette  étude:  Tahureau,  Ronsard, 
Montaigne. 

Dans  ses  Dialogues,  Tahureau  exploite  de  façon  très  suggestive  la  fable 
d'Anaximène.  Elle  se  rattache  chez  lui  à  un  autre  topos  cher  aux  moralistes 
renaissants  et  qui  est  fréquemment  (pour  ne  pas  dire  banalement)  illustré 
d'une  citation  tirée  des  Métamorphoses  d'Ovide,  selon  lequel  le  Créateur 
ou  Prométhée: 

Os  homini  sublime  dédit  caelumque  tueri 
lussit  et  erectos  ad  sidéra  tollere  vultus." 
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La  dignité  humaine,  la  supériorité  de  l'homme  sur  le  reste  de  la  création, 
est  reflétée  dans  sa  structure  anatomique. 

Et  c'est  là  l'attitude  adoptée  par  un  des  interlocuteurs  des  Dialogues,  le 
Cosmophile,  pour  qui: 

rhomme,  en  tant  qu'il  a  le  discours  de  raison,  et  cette  imaginative  plus 
grande  et  plus  forte  que  tout  autre  animant,  ne  doit  point  estre  si  terrestre 
qu'il  ne  discoure  en  soi  et  imagine  les  choses  celestes  . . .  ^^ 

Et  voilà  que  l'autre  interlocuteur,  le  Démocritic,  convaincu  que  le  seul 
mode  de  conduite  pratique  pour  les  hommes  est  de  "prendre  la  seule  trace 
qui  nous  est  cogneue,  celle  de  nostre  commune  mere  la  terre,"  réplique  que 
les  hommes  "se  doivent  contenter  du  lieu  qui  leur  est  assigné,  sans  entre- 
prendre de  voler  plus  haut  et  avoir  la  cognoissance  de  ce  qui  leur  est  incer- 
tain," avant  de  faire  allusion  à  notre  fable.^^  Il  n'est  pas  question  ici  d'un 
simple  échange  d'autorités,  mais  plutôt  d'une  manière  pittoresque  de 
traiter  une  question  de  portée  profonde  et  étendue,  question  d'ailleurs  dis- 
cutée, et  pour  cause,  dans  le  De  natura  deorum?^  Le  Cosmophile,  tout 
comme  le  stoïcien  de  Cicéron,  Publius,  essaie  de  miner  l'attitude,  pour 
l'essence  épicurienne,  du  Démocritic,  qui  consiste  à  garder  toujours  son 
équilibre,  à  se  méfier  de  la  spéculation  et  des  édifices  philosophiques;  pour 
le  Cosmophile,  l'homme  se  sépare  du  reste  de  la  nature,  et  cette  altérité  lui 
donne  la  prérogative  suprême  de  contemplation.  La  réplique  du  Démo- 
critic réintègre  l'homme  dans  la  nature,  le  décrivant  comme  incapable  de 
comprendre  quoi  que  ce  soit  qui  existe  en  dehors  de  sa  propre  expérience. 
Mais,  que  dire  de  cette  bizarre  structure  physique  de  l'homme,  et  de  son 
interprétation  ovidienne?  Pour  le  Démocritic,  cela  n'est  pas  pour  nous 
dévoyer  vers  des  "contemplation  celestes  . . .  vaines;"  cela  veut  dire  tout 
simplement  que  l'homme,  "en  voiant  ainsi  cette  grande  machine  azurée 
tant  excellent  et  admirable  en  sa  composition,  cognoisse  qu'il  a  je  ne  sçai 
quoi  de  convenable  et  parfait  avecques  elle."^' 

C'est-à-dire:  l'homme  se  trouve  bien  à  sa  place,  il  est  un  (parfois)  beau 
rouage  de  cette  "machine"  harmonieuse,  mais  l'asbstrait  -  et  tout  ce  qui  est 
extra-terrestre  appartient  au  royaume  de  l'abstrait  -  n'est  pas  un  sujet 
d'étude  verifiable  et  il  ne  faut  en  tenir  nullement  compte.  Ainsi  Tahureau 
prend  le  contre-pied  de  Pico  délia  Mirandola,  lequel,  en  situant  la  dignité 
essentielle  de  l'homme  dans  le  fait,  précisément,  qu'il  n'appartient  pas  à  la 
hiérarchie  universelle,  qu'il  est  "en  dehors,"  a  transformé  l'univers  en  objet 
d'étude.2^  Pour  Tahureau,  travaillant  à  cetégard  dans  la  tradition  aris- 
totélicienne, l'homme  comme  toute  autre  créature  est  sujet  au  déter- 
minisme de  la  nature,  qui  lui  a  donné  son  essence.  Il  se  peut  bien  que  la 
possession  de  la  raison  établisse  l'homme  au  sommet  de  cette  hiérarchie, 
mais  si  la  "raison  raisonnante"  tente  de  le  sortir  de  sa  condition,  alors  elle 
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déforme  la  vérité,  elle  réduit  l'homme  à  un  niveau  plus  bas  que  celui  de  la 
natura  naîurata  animale. 

Nous  assistons  ici  à  une  profonde  modification  des  préoccupations 
morales  de  la  Renaissance  française,  de  sa  manière  de  regarder  l'homme. 
Pour  Tahureau,  l'histoire  de  Thaïes  comporte  un  appel  à  une  espèce  de 
primitivisme  existentiel:  s'empêtrer  dans  la  curiosité  n'est  pas  propre,  n'en 
déplaise  à  Bovelles,  à  la  nature  véritable  de  l'homme.  Les  spéculateurs  sont 
qualifiés  d'  "importuns  scrutateurs  de  choses  douteuses,"  les  astrologues 
sont  assimilés  à  l'Icaroménippe  de  Lucien,  et  les  théologiens  réformés  ne 
s'en  tirent  pas  mieux  quand  le  Démocritic  nous  dit  que  c'est  "une  chose  qui 
me  semble  fort  lourde  et  de  laquelle  on  se  passeroit  bien  à  un  besoing  de 
s'aller  rompre  la  teste  après  ces  questions  tropologiquement  anagogi- 
ques."2^  Le  domaine  de  l'homme  est  la  réalité  concrète,  celle-ci  doit  être 
son  seul  intérêt,  celle-ci  possède  la  clé  de  la  vertu  et  de  l'existence  humaines. 
Cette  acceptation  d'une  telle  notion  de  dignité,  dépouillée  de  toutes  con- 
sidérations chimériques,  extra-sensorielles,  n'est  pas  un  simple  pis-aller 
né  du  scepticisme:  c'est  l'acceptation  positive  et  chaleureuse  d'une  condi- 
tion humaine  authentique. 

Il  faut  dire  qu'ici  Tahureau  témoigne  d'un  froid  dogmatisme,  et  c'est 
avec  un  certain  soulagement  qu'on  en  vient  maintenant  à  parcourir  les 
paysages  plus  ensoleillés  de  Ronsard.  Que  la  poésie  de  Ronsard  manque 
d'inspiration  religieuse,  il  n'y  a  guère  besoin  de  le  redire.  Mais  c'est  surtout 
parce  que,  avec  plus  de  révérence  que  Tahureau,  il  réserve  au  domaine  du 
théologien  les  débats  religieux;  pour  lui,  de  toute  façon,  "la  catholique  & 
publique  union"'"  est  soutenue  par  sa  propre  force  inébranlable  de  vérité 
et  de  tradition,  elle  n'a  pas  besoin  de  lui.  S'il  se  hasarde  sur  la  scène 
religieuse,  c'est  comme  polémiste,  non  théologien,  contre  le  monstre  Opinion 
des  réformateurs  et  pour  le  statu  quo. 

Le  puits  de  Thaïes  c'est  évidemment  les  guerres  civiles  causées,  comme 
le  croyaient  Ronsard  et  la  plupart  des  catholiques,  par  la  tentative  d'im- 
poser sur  la  France  contemporaine  les  nouveaux  dogmes  dérivant  de  la 
spéculation  des  théologiens  réformés.  Quand  Ronsard  écrit,  comme  il  le 
croit,  que  "tout  le  mal  qui  vient  à  l'homme  prend  naissance,/  Quand  par 
sus  la  Raison  le  Guider  a  puissance,"'*  la  raison  à  laquelle  il  pense  c'est  la 
vérité  millénaire  partagée  par  la  grande  majorité,  saine  d'esprit,  tandis  que 
le  cuider  n'est  que  l'opinion,  une  supposition  présomptueuse  émanant  de 
cerveaux  fiévreux,  déments.  Tel  est  le  portrait  (ÏOpinion  qu'il  nous  fait  dans 
le  Discours  des  misères  de  1562.  Opinion,  fille  de  Présomption  et  de  Jupiter, 
"fâché  contre  la  race/  Des  hommes  qui  vouloient  par  curieuse  audace/ 
Envoyer  leurs  raisons  jusqu'au  Ciel,  pour  sçavoir/  Les  haults  secrets 
divins,  que  l'homme  ne  doit  voir"'^  (on  pense  à  Des  Périers,  avec  la  notic 
de  hubris  en  plus).  Opinion: 
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fut  si  enflée  &  si  pleine  d'erreur 
Que  mesme  à  ses  parens  elle  faisoit  horreur. 
Elle  avoit  le  regard  d'une  orgueilleuse  beste. 
De  vent  &  de  fumée  estoit  pleine  sa  teste." 

C'est  bien  elle  qui  est  responsable  des  troubles  assiégeant  la  France,  can 

Elle  se  vint  loger  par  estranges  moyens 

Dedans  le  cabinet  des  théologiens. 

De  ces  nouveaux  Rabins,  &  brouilla  leurs  courages 

Par  la  diversité  de  cent  nouveaux  passages 

Afin  de  les  punir  d'estre  trop  curieux 

Et  d'avoir  eschellé  comme  Géants  les  cieux.^* 

Opinion  a  alors  ouvert  une  boîte  de  Pandore  (allusion  assez  fréquente 
chez  Ronsard),  et  on  ne  s'étonne  pas,  vu  cette  prémisse,  que  le  poète  refuse 
d'avoir  affaire  à  elle,  si  ce  n'est  que  pour  s'y  opposer. 

Mais  en  quoi  cela  concerne-t-il  une  revalorisation  de  la  condition  hu- 
maine? D'abord,  dans  l'attaque  même  sur  l'Opinion,  le  poète  nous  dit  de 
nous  en  tenir  à  la  raison,  non  seulement  qualité  suprême  de  l'esprit  humain, 
mais  à  la  fois  pierre  de  touche  permettant  de  distinguer  les  limites  de  celui- 
ci  et  barrière  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  essayer  de  franchir  si  on  veut  rester  fidèle  à  sa 
condition.  Et  qu'il  suffise  d'accepter  la  vérité  de  celle-ci,  Ronsard  nous  en 
donne  un  portrait  explicite  dans  la  Remonstrance  de  1563  quand  il  écrit: 

De  tant  de  nouveautez  je  ne  suis  pas  curieux; 
Il  me  plaist  d'imiter  le  train  de  mes  ayeux. 
Je  croy  qu'en  Paradis  ils  vivent  à  leur  aise, 
Encor  qu'il  n'aient  suivy  ny  Calvin  ny  de  Beze." 

Les  nouveaux  théologiens,  malgré  leur  paraître  - 

les  Docteurs  de  ces  sectes  nouvelles. 

Comme  si  l'Esprit  Sainct  avoit  usé  de  ses  aisles 

A  s'appuyer  sur  eux  ... 


Parlent  profondement  des  misteres  de  Dieu, 
Ils  sont  ses  conseillers,  ils  sont  ses  secretaires. 
Ils  sçavent  ses  advis,  ils  sçavent  ses  affaires. 
Ils  ont  la  clef  du  ciel  et  y  entrent  tous  seuls. 
Ou  qui  veult  y  entrer  il  faut  parler  à  eux.^^ 

-  malgré  leur  paraître  (revoilà  Lucien),  les  nouveaux  théologiens  sont 
coupables  d'une  vide  ratiocination,  ce  qui  n'est  en  rien  en  comparaison 
avec  les  vérités  sanctionnées  par  les  siècles  passés.  C'est  que  nous  tous,  en 
tant  qu'individus,  catholiques  ou  réformés,  de  débile  intelligence,  avons 
tendance  à  nous  tromper,  nous  sommes  disposés  à  des  débats  infinis: 
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Bref  nous  sommes  mortels,  et  les  choses  divines 
Ne  se  peuvent  loger  en  nos  foibles  poictrines. 
Et  de  sa  prescience  en  vain  nous  devisons. 
Car  il  n'est  pas  subject  à  nos  sottes  raisons." 

Et  Targument  massue  fait  allusion  à  notre  anecdote: 

Comment  pourrions  nous  bien  avecq'nos  petits  yeux 
Cognoistre  clerement  les  misteres  des  cieux! 


Quand  nous  ne  voyons  pas  ce  qui  est  à  nos  pieds!'* 

Argument  vénérable  alors,  qu'il  faut  hésiter  à  écarter  comme  un  simple 
conservatisme,  la  réaction  viscérale  d'un  catholique  sincère,  sinon  très 
actif.  Ces  caractéristiques  sont  bien  là,  mais  résultent  elles-mêmes  d'une 
ferme  croyance,  et  souvent  tacite,  typique  de  l'humanisme  de  "l'automne 
de  la  Renaissance,"  à  l'incapacité  absolue  de  la  raison  humaine  à  bien 
opérer  dans  le  domaine  de  la  religion  révélée  et  de  tous  les  mystères  essen- 
tiels qu'elle  comporte.  L'humanisme  a  reconnu  lui-même  ses  propres 
limites,  et,  avec  lui,  Ronsard.  En  même  temps,  on  entend  ici  une  note  de 
frustration,  parce  que  Ronsard  comme  d'autres  est  dans  une  situation 
plutôt  délicate:  ces  réformateurs,  si  formellement  condamnés  pour  leur 
hubris,  ne  poursuivent-ils  pas  cette  enquête  désintéressée  qui  est  au  coeur 
de  l'humanisme  dès  son  origine,  surtout,  faut-il  ajouter,  dans  les  études 
scripturales?  Peut-être  ce  sentiment  d'être  dans  une  impasse,  dans  un 
dilemme  qui  n'offre  pas  d'issue,  est-il  une  raison  importante,  mises  à  part 
les  raisons  d'ordre  poétique,  du  départ  de  Ronsard,  tout  de  suite  après  la 
Remonstrance,  du  champ  de  bataille  de  la  littérature  polémique. 

Il  reste  que  Ronsard  a  ici  réaffirmé  ce  qui  est  pour  lui  une  vérité  profonde 
de  la  conditon  humaine:  la  Raison,  possession  suprême  de  l'homme,  ne 
saurait  oeuvrer  avec  efficacité  que  dans  la  sphère  concrète  -  situation  qui 
correspond  bien  à  sa  nature  mortelle  et  dans  laquelle  l'homme  réalise  son 
humanité  la  plus  véritable.  Ceci  est  bien  illusté  dans  la  célèbre  Responce 
aux  injures,  où  le  poète  dénombre  ses  activités  quotidiennes.  C'est  précisé- 
ment dans  l'activité  créatrice  dans  le  monde  des  hommes  que  l'individu 
réalise  cette  plénitude  qu'il  poursuit  avec  avidité.^^  En  1576,  dans  un  dis- 
cours donné  à  l'Académie  du  Palais,  Ronsard  souligne  la  supériorité  des 
vertus  morales  sur  les  vertus  intellectuelles,  du  fait  que  celles-là  s'intéressent 
aux  préoccupations  terrestres.*"  Et  même,  au  moment  d'un  scepticisme 
sublime,  Ronsard  situe  les  mains,  instrument  d'activité  par  excellence, 
bien  au-dessus  de  la  raison  dans  cette  hiérarchie  de  la  supériorité: 

Les  seules  Mains  qui  en  dix  doigts  s'allient. 
Comme  il  nous  plaist  qui  s'ouvrent  &  se  plient. 
Nous  font  seigneurs  des  animaux,  &  non 
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Une  raison  qui  n'a  rien  que  le  nom. 
Bien  qu'arrogante  &  venteuse  se  fie 
Aux  vains  discours  d'une  Philosophie."*' 

Et  tout  le  monde  se  souvient  du  début  de  dernier  poème  de  Ronsard,  qui 
met  de  nouveau  en  valeur  l'activité  créatrice  comme  parfaite  réalisation  de 
la  nature  humaine:  "Il  faut  laisser  maisons  &  vergers  &  Jardins,/ Vaisselles 
&  vaisseaux  que  l'artisan  burine."'*^  L'action:  voilà  toute  l'essence  d'une  vie 
humaine  menée  comme  elle  doit  l'être;  la  mort  se  résume  par  son  manque 
d'action: 

Les  morts  ne  sont  heureux,  d'autant  que  l'ame  vive 
Du  mouvement  principe  en  eux  n'est  plus  active. 
L'heur  vient  de  la  vertu,  la  vertu  d'action: 
Le  mort  privé  du  faire  est  sans  perfection."*^ 

On  pourrait  soutenir  que  Ronsard  s'occupe  quand  même  de  la  philosophie 
métaphysique  dans  bon  nombre  de  poèmes,  peut-être  surtout  dans  ses 
Hymnes.  Mais  en  fait  il  n'y  a  pas  là  de  spéculation  sur  l'inconnu:  le  monde 
extra-lunaire,  l'univers,  les  forces  cosmiques  qui  le  gouvernent,  tout  cela 
existe  sous  la  forme  décrite,  et  c'est  par  une  intuition  supérieure  de  cette 
autre  réalité  que  le  poète  peut  le  connaître  et  le  communiquer  à  des  mortels 
moins  doués. 

Entre  Ronsard  et  Montaigne  il  y  a  plusieurs  liens  de  ressemblance  dans 
les  deux  domaines  de  réflexion  sur  lesquels  cette  note  est  axée:  la  critique 
des  métaphysiciens,  l'évaluation  positive  d'une  vie  humaine  dépourvue  de 
curiosité  spéculative. 

On  ne  s'étonnera  sans  doute  pas  que  la  seule  allusion  spécifique  à  notre 
philosophe  insensé  dans  les  Essais  se  trouve  dans  V Apologie,  mais  elle  com- 
porte une  modification  intéressante: 

Je  sçay  bon  gré  à  la  garse  Milesienne  qui,  voyant  le  philosophe  Thaïes 
s'amuser  continuellement  à  la  contemplation  de  la  voûte  celeste  et  tenir 
tousjours  les  yeux  eslevez  contremont,  luy  mit  en  son  passage  quelque 
chose  à  le  faire  broncher,  pour  l'advertir  qu'il  seroit  tems  d'amuser  son 
pensement  aux  choses  qui  estoient  à  ses  pieds.** 

Il  ne  s'agit  pas  d'un  accident  (inévitable  ou  non):  de  propos  délibéré,  Mon- 
taigne fait  renverser  Thaïes  par  la  "garse  Milesienne."  Il  ne  s'agit  pas  non 
plus  que  Thaïes  s'occupe  tout  simplement  des  choses  pratiques  de  la  vie: 
"Elle  luy  conseilloit  certs  bien  de  regarder  plustost  à  soy  qu'au  ciel"  -  "à 
soy."  Dans  cette  anthithèse,  le  terme  opposé  à  la  spéculation  est  la  connais- 
sance de  soi,  qualité  qui  manque  tristement  dans  l'humanité  en  général  - 
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nostra  condition  porta  qua  ia  congnoissance  da  ca  qua 
nous  avons  antra  mains,  est  aussi  asioignéa  da  nous,  at 
aussi  bien  au  dessus  das  nues,  qua  celle  des  astres.^' 

-  comme  dans  les  philosophes  en  particulier  - 

Car  tout  philosophe  ignore  ce  que  faict  son  voisin,  ouy 
et  ce  qu'il  faict  luy-mesme,  et  ignore  ce  qu'ils  sont 
tous  deux,  ou  bestes  ou  hommes.** 

Laissons  là  VApologie,  tout  utile  qu'elle  soit  pour  notre  propos,  pour  con- 
sidérer brièvement  sous  trois  rubriques  l'attitude  de  Montaigne:  la  con- 
naissance, déjà  abordée,  la  curiosité  humaine,  la  nature  de  l'homme. 

"Si  le  monde  se  plaint  de  quoy  je  parle  trop  de  moy,  je  meplains  de  quoy 
il  ne  pense  seulement  pas  à  soy."'*''  Affirmation  célèbre,  contexte  célèbre, 
mais  qui  reflète  en  même  temps  un  véritable  leitmotif  dans  les  Essais.  Se 
connaître  aussi  exactement  que  possible  est  une  condition  de  toutes  les 
autres  formes  de  connaissance  en  dehors  de  soi-mêmes,  lesquelles  d'ail- 
leurs sont  de  simples  amusements  nous  distrayant  de  l'enquête  sur  nous- 
mêmes,  ou  des  connaissances  de  valeur  extrêmement  douteuse  comme 
ensembles  de  vérités  puisque  nous  ne  connaissons  même  pas  la  vérité  de 
nous-mêmes: 

Ces  gens  qui  se  perchent  à  chevauchons  sur  l'épicycle 
de  Mercure,  qui  voient  si  avant  dans  le  ciel,  ils 
m'arrachent  les  dens  . . .  puis  que  ces  gens  là  n'ont  peu 
se  résoudre  de  la  connoissance  d'eux  mesmes  et  de  leur 
propre  condition,  qui  est  continuellement  présente  à 
leurs  yeux,  qui  est  dans  eux  . . .  comment  je  les  croirois 
de  la  cause  du  flux  et  du  reflux  de  la  riviere  du  Nile.** 

Montaigne  ne  nous  surprend  pas  alors  quand  il  nous  raconte  ailleurs  sa 
méfiance  envers  les  "inventions  de  nostre  esprit,  de  nostre  science  et  art,  en 
faveur  duquel  nous  avons  abandonné  [Nature]  et  ses  règles,  et  auquel  nous 
ne  savons  tenir  moderation  ny  limite."'*^  Tout  cela  mène  à  une  de  ces  affir- 
mations merveilleuses  qui  renferme  ici  un  résumé  de  la  meilleure  forme  de 
connaissance  pour  l'homme:  "Je  m'estudie  plus  qu'autre  subject.  C'est  ma 
metaphisique,  c'est  ma  phisique."^'' 

Toutes  autres  études  sont  des  exemples  de  la  vaine  curiosité,  le  "fléau"  de 
l'homme.  Telle  est  la  divination,  "notable  exemple  de  la  forcenée  curiosité 
de  nostre  nature,  s'amusant  à  préoccuper  les  choses  futures,  comme  si  elle 
n'avoit  pas  assez  affaire  à  digérer  les  presentes,"^^  et  l'histoire  d'Eudoxe  de 
Cnide,  implorant  les  dieux  de  lui  faire  voir  le  soleil  de  près  pour  satisfaire 
sa  curiosité  aux  dépens  d'être  incinéré,  représente  à  l'extrême  cette 
"curiosité:" 
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Il  veut,  au  pris  de  sa  vie,  acquérir  une  science  de 

laquelle  l'usage  et  possession  luy  soit  quand  et  quand  ostée,  et  pour  cette 
soudaine  et  volage  connoissance,  perdre  toutes  autres  cognoissances  qu'il 
a  et  peut  acquérir  par  après. 
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Toutes  les  "inquisitions  et  contemplations  philosophiques  ne  servent  que 
d'aliment  à  nostre  curiosité,""  et  Montaigne  ne  parle  qu'avec  ironie  de  la 
justification  ovidienne  de  la  spéculation.^^ 

Malheureusement  (peut-être),  la  curiosité  forme  partie  intégrante  de 
l'esprit  de  l'homme,  qu'il  le  veuille  ou  non.  Ceux  qui,  comme  Montaigne 
lui-même: 

'  accusent  les  hommes  d'aller  tousjours  béant  après  les  choses  futures,  et 
nous  apprennent  à  nous  saisir  des  biens  presens  et  nous  rassoir  en  ceux  là 
. . .  touchent  la  plus  commune  des  humaines  erreurs,  s'il  osent  appeler 
erreur  chose  à  quoy  nature  mesme  nous  achemine  . . .  Nous  ne  sommes 
jamais  chez  nous,  nous  sommes  tousjours  au  delà." 

Marque  de  1'  "imbécillité"  humaine,  de  l'imperfection  intrinsèque  de  la 
condition  humaine  dont  Montaigne  parle  si  souvent  avec  tant  de  convic- 
tion. Et  qui  réduit  à  rien  le  travail  des  philosophes  qui,  "tant  parfaicts  hommes 
qu'ils  soyent,  ce  sont  tousjours  bien  lourdement  des  hommes."^^  L'homme 
en  tant  qu'espèce  est  "le  scrutateur  sans  connoissance,  le  magistrat  sans 
jurisdiction  et,  après  tout,  le  badin  de  la  farce.""  Ce  jugement  antiaris- 
totélicien de  la  nature  humaine,  suggéré,  paraît-il,  par  la  philosophie 
bonaventurienne,^*  est  réaffirmé  avec  vigueur  dans  l'essai  Des  Boyteux: 

La  cognoissance  des  causes  appartient  seulement  à  celuy  qui  a  la  conduite 
des  choses,  non  à  nous  qui  n'en  avons  que  la  souffrance,  et  qui  en  avons 
l'usage  parfaictement  plein,  selon  nostre  nature,  sans  en  pénétrer  l'origine 
et  l'essence.'^ 

Il  serait  trop  facile  de  poursuivre  ainsi  et  de  développer  encore  une  para- 
phrase des  Essais.  Notre  point  d'aboutissement  est  bien  connu  à  tout 
étudiant  de  l'oeuvre  de  Montaigne,  et  à  la  fois  est  en  rapport  direct  avec  le 
fil  de  l'argument  fondamental  de  cet  article:  en  séparant  la  philosophie  de 
la  spéculation  -  aberration  dont  l'homme  doit  être  détaché  s'il  ne  va  pas 
perdre  de  vue  le  but  de  son  existence  -  Montaigne  reconnaît  une  déficience 
inhérente  à  la  composition  humaine  et  rétablit  la  vie  humaine  dans  un 
monde  de  lumière,  de  chaleur,  de  valeur  puissante: 

C'est  une  absolue  perfection,  et  comme  divine,  de  sçavoyr  jouyr  loialle- 
ment  de  son  estre.  Nous  cherchons  d'autres  conditions,  pour  n'entendre 
l'usage  des  nostres,  et  sortons  hors  de  nous,  pour  ne  sçavoir  quel  il  y  fait.  Si, 
avons  nous  beau  monter  sur  des  eschasses,  car  sur  des  eschasses  encores 
faut-il  marcher  de  nos  jambes.  Et  au  plus  eslevé  throne  du  monde,  si  ne 
sommes  assis  que  sus  nostre  cul.*" 
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"...  je  fay  dire  aux  autres  ce  que  je  ne  puis  si  bien  dire."^*  Cette  dernière 
citation  pourrait  bien  nous  servir  de  conclusion.  Mais  il  vaut  la  peine  de 
résume  le  sens  général  de  ce  qui  précède,  en  renvoyant  le  lecteur,  pour  ces 
références  strictement  philosophiques  qui  éclaireraient  bien  notre  thème, 
à  l'ouvrage  fondamental  d'Ernst  Cassirer,  surtout  à  sa  discussion  du  rôle 
de  Cusanus  dans  le  développement  initial  des  attitudes  que  nous  venons 
de  décrire."  Notre  but  personnel  a  été  beaucoup  plus  modeste:  celui  de 
démontrer  qu'à  travers  la  période  en  question  l'histoire  de  Thaïes  et  les 
notions  qui  s'y  rattachaient  étaient  exploitées  dans  l'intention  de  souligner 
une  vérité  de  la  condition  humaine.  Certes  pas  toujours  la  même  vérité, 
mais  la  tendance  générale  est  claire:  au  départ  appuyant  des  affirmations 
de  la  faiblesse  de  moyens  humains  pour  atteindre  une  connaissance  supé- 
rieure à  cause  de  la  vanité  de  la  vie  humaine,  elles  mènent  à  des  affirmations 
très  positives  d'indifférence  à  cette  prétendue  connaissance  supérieure  - 
indifférence  (lucianique),  parce  que  le  but  de  la  vie  humaine  setrouve 
ailleurs,  ses  qualités  intrinsèques  se  réalisent  ici-bas.  Transformation  d'un 
sentiment  morose  de  vacuité  inévitable  en  sentiment  euphorique  de  pléni- 
tude tout  à  fait  positive. 
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The  Typology  of  Woman  in 
Donne's  Anniversaries 


LINDSAY  A.  MANN 


(critical  discussion  of  Donne's  Anniversaries  is  particularly  unresolved. 
Critical  opinion  is  polarized  between  the  view  that  the  poems  make  no 
coherent  sense  and  scholarly  and  historical  defences  of  the  poems's  struc- 
ture and  general  meaning.'  But  these  defences,  however  illuminating,  have 
not  brought  out  convincingly  the  firm  biblical  pattern  of  the  poems.^  Donne's 
symbolic  allusions  are  more  specific  and  controlled  than  readers  have 
acknowledged.  Donne's  symbolism,  like  the  poems  themselves,  develops; 
it  moves  in  a  significant  and  controlled  direction.  The  symbolism,  indeed, 
helps  to  define  the  movement  of  the  poems.^  The  main  organizing  prin- 
ciples are  the  three  steps  of  formal  meditation  and  biblical  typology."* 

Donne's  use  of  typology  is  crucial,  as  some  readers  have  argued,  but  it 
has  been  misunderstood.  Donne's  characteristic  emphasis,  which  has  led 
to  so  much  confusion,  is  upon  incompleteness,  expectancy,  and  process. 
Professor  Lewalski  in  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  typology  in  the 
poems  asserts  that  Donne  celebrates  the  restored  image  of  God  in  the 
heroine  of  his  poem;  but  Donne  never  implies  that  God's  image  has  been 
restored  in  any  living  person.^  For  Donne  the  divine  image  is  only  in  pro- 
cess of  being  restored  in  the  virtuous.  His  characteristic  emphasis  is  upon 
this  process,  and  the  effort  of  mind  and  will  that  it  requires.  The  poems 
move  from  a  world  governed  by  sin  to  redemption.  But  their  movement  is 
not  represented  as  completed;  it  is  represented  as  partial,  yet  successive, 
and  cumulative.  Donne's  stress  is  therefore  upon  potentiality,  upon  devel- 
oping and  not  achieved  perfection.  The  poems  are  thus  directed  to  evoke  a 
specific  but  developing  response  in  their  readers.^  The  symbolism  of 
Elizabeth  Drury  develops  from  less  perfect  to  more  perfect  manifestations, 
from  mythic  and  historical  préfigurations  to  biblical  fulfilment.  The  biblical 
pattern  of  the  poems,  the  recognition  of  providential  design  in  imperfect 
human  experience,  is  also  developing,  and  becomes  clear  as  the  poems  ad- 
vance. Only  the  conclusions  to  each  poem  make  their  biblical  pattern  explicit. 

In  the  letters  Donne  wrote  from  Paris  defending  the  poems  against  the 
"many  censures"  he  had  heard  from  England,  Donne  included  a  sharp 
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retort  to  the  "ladies"  who  complained  of  his  praises  of  Elizabeth  Drury.  He 
insists  that  he  has  chosen  a  subject  "capable  of  all  that  I  could  say"  or  "of 
the  best  praise  that  I  could  give";  then  he  continues  (in  the  letter  to  George 
Garrard):  "If  any  of  those  Ladies  think  that  Mistris  Drury  was  not  so,  let 
that  Ladle  make  her  selfe  fit  for  all  those  praises  in  the  Booke,  and  it  shall 
be  hers."''  This  retort,  which  is  often  dismissed,  underscores  the  exemplary 
and  hortatory  intention  of  the  poems.* 

Donne's  later  sermons  also  illuminate  the  intention  of  these  poems. 
Throughout  his  sermons  Donne  emphatically  redresses  the  tendency  in 
his  own  time  to  extreme  spiritualizing  of  religious  experience,  whether  as 
the  restored  image  of  God  in  Protestant  teaching  or  the  perfected  human 
nature  of  Catholic  mystics.  Thus  he  repeats  "there  is  nothing,  not  in 
spirituall  things  perfect. ...  as  in  spirituall  things  there  is  nothing  Perfect,  so 
in  temporall,  there  is  nothing  Permanent"  (VII,  271).  These  terms  apply 
exactly  to  the  technique  of  Donne's  Anniversaries,  which  Donne  thought 
had  been  misinterpreted.  There  is  no  perfection  in  human  life,  yet  we  are 
commanded  to  be  perfect  as  God  himself.  Donne's  central  intention,  as  he 
firmly  asserts,  is  homiletic:  we  are  bid  to  be  perfect  as  God  the  Father  only 
"That  so,  when  we  see  the  exact  purity,  which  we  should  aim  at,  and  labor 
for,  we  might  the  more  seriously  lament,  and  the  more  studiously  endeavor 
the  amendment  of  that  extreme . . .  foulenes  and  impurity"  exceeding  a  dog 
at  his  vomit  or  a  sow  in  the  mire  (1, 185-6).  Yet  the  hypocritical  pretense  to 
this  purity,  whether  in  contemporary  Puritanism  or  Roman  Catholic  mys- 
ticism, is  the  worst  impurity  of  all.^  These  explicit  terms  apply  exactly  to  the 
design  and  intention  of  the  poems:  the  ideal  is  represented  not  simply  for 
purposes  of  praise  but  to  induce  a  response  of  contrition  and  an  effort 
of  amendment. 

In  representing  ideal  virtue  in  the  poems,  Donne  uses  traditional  ideas 
that  have  become  unfamiliar.  Christian  Platonism  allows  Donne  to  see  in 
the  soul  of  Elizabeth  Drury  a  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  original  crea- 
tion, the  Divine  Idea  that  mirrored  the  mind  of  God.  Donne  echoes  a 
theory  expressed  by  humanists  such  as  Erasmus  and  Ascham  that  original 
sin  did  not  operate  until  puberty;  until  then  the  child  is  in  a  state  analogous 
to  unfallen  nature,  the  state  of  the  natural  man.^*^  So  Elizabeth  Drury's  soul 
is  not  distorted  yet. 

Donne  evokes  various  specific  symbolic  associations  for  Elizabeth 
Drury  but  stresses  their  inadequacy  or  incompleteness.  Thus  Donne  draws 
on  all  the  mythological  and  biblical  associations  of  an  idealized  woman 
for  Elizabeth  Drury;  yet  the  "shee"  of  the  poems  is  Elizabeth  Drury  as  one 
embodiment  of  the  creative  and  sustaining  quality  of  all  virtuous  women, 
throughout  the  whole  of  time,  and  bearing  the  seed  of  the  righteousness 
divinely  intended. 

Marjorie  Nicolson  has  described  the  poems's  fundamental  technique  of 
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allusion  as  follows:  ''Donne  s  Anniversaries  are  as  remarkable  as  Lycidas  in 
their  Renaissance  art  of  mingling  classical  and  Christian  themes."^^  As  in 
Lycidas,  Donne's  poems  begin  with  pagan  conventions  and  then  lead  to  a 
Christian  climax,  yet  "the  classical  substratum  is  always  there."  But  -  to  go 
beyond  Nicolson  -  Donne,  like  Milton,  does  not  merely  oppose  Christian 
to  pagan  myth,  or  Christianize  the  classical.  Donne's  poems  invite  the 
recognition  that  essential  doctrine  is  mirrored  in  inadequate  myths.  Thus 
Elizabeth  Drury's  soul  -  like  the  soul  of  any  virtuous  woman  or  man  - 
embodies  the  world  soul,  the  Anima  Mundi  of  the  pagans,  and  so  activates 
it  and  individuates  it  that  it  is  realized  in  Elizabeth  Drury  and  those  like 
her  {FA  69-69:  "shee  which  did  inanimate  and  fill/  The  world . . .").  Yet  that 
is  an  inadequate  and  incomplete  adumbration  of  God's  sustaining  power 
over  the  world. ^^ 

Similarly  Donne  invokes  the  legend  of  Astraea  {FA  175-6:  "She,  of  whom 
th'Auncients  seem'd  to  prophesie,/  When  they  call'd  vertues  by  the  name 
of  shee";  or  5!^  69-70:  "in  all,  shee  did,/  Some  figure  of  the  Golden  times, 
was  hid.");  but  the  phrasing  alone  underlines  the  incompleteness  of  the 
representation  {seem'd  to  prophesie";  ''Some  Figure  .  .  .  hid.")}^  Donne's 
specific  application  is  that  the  virtuous  individual  soul  is,  among  other 
things,  just,  or  at  least  reflects  Astraea  as  well  as  it  can.  Justice  in  human 
society  in  turn  activates  and  is  derived  from  the  justice  animating  indi- 
vidual souls  in  the  community.  What  Elizabeth  Drury  embodied,  reflected, 
and  activated  of  these  basic  elements  in  the  nature  of  things  qualifies  her 
death  to  occasion  the  poems. 

The  myths  are  inadequate  because  the  human  condition  in  the  poems  is 
one  of  awaiting  the  coming  of  Christ  again,  of  the  interval  stage  of  dispen- 
sation, after  the  gospel  but  before  the  resurrection.  Donne's  consequent 
stress  on  incompleteness  and  so  on  expectation,  expectancy,  is  fundamental. 
The  poems  do  not  concentrate  on  the  achieved  perfection  or  "regenerate 
state"  of  Elizabeth  Drury  but  on  the  difficulty  as  well  as  necessity  of  striv- 
ing to  achieve  it,  and  therefore  on  active  effort,  pain,  and  danger.  Yet  the 
effort  involves  harmonizing  as  well  as  purging,  and  is  progressive  in  its 
effects.i^ 

O.  B.  Hardison  has  demonstrated  specific  allusions  to  Dante's  Beatrice 
and  Petrarch's  Laura  in  the  poems,  particularly  in  the  image  of  "the  'new 
life'  into  which  the  lover  is  brought  because  of  the  death  of  the  lady."i5  g^t 
this  conventional  literary  association  of  the  love  poets  is  turned  back  in 
Donne's  poems  to  its  source  in  the  religious  metaphor  of  conversion  or 
baptism  as  a  rebirth  (Hardison,  p.  176).  Hardison  notes  that  Donne  differs 
from  the  stilnovisti  but  does  not  sharply  enough  distinguish  the  grounds  of 
difference:  the  new  life  and  illumination  of  the  love  poets  is  personal  and 
mystical,  but  in  Donne's  poems  Elizabeth  Drury  illuminates  a  community 
that  includes  the  poet  in  time,  not  in  a  private,  transcendent  vision  (p.  182). 
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Furthermore  this  modification  by  Donne  is  not,  as  Hardison  thinks,  a 
relative  weakness  (pp.  184-5).  The  strongest  focus  of  the  poems  is  upon  the 
perfection  that  Elizabeth  Drury  embodied  in  this  life,  upon  her  function  of 
reconciling  this  world  and  the  next,  not  simply  upon  the  joys  of  heaven. 
The  central  effect  is  one  of  progress  in  time  towards  an  ultimate  fulfilment, 
and  the  stress  is  thus  shifted  to  expectation,  expectancy,  and  effort. 

Elizabeth  Ts  inadequate  embodiment  of  the  ideal  marriage  of  justice 
and  charity  on  earth  is  also  underlined  in  the  poems.  (See  especially  SA 
359-375:  "Shee,  who  beeing  to  herselfe  a  state,  enjoyd/  All  royalties  which 
any  state  emploid,"  etc.)^^  Echoing  the  Platonist  eulogies  of  Elizabeth  as 
God's  vice  regent  in  the  Proems  to  The  Faerie  Queene  (especially  Book  V), 
the  poems  imply  that  Elizabeth  the  Queen  should  have  been  thus. 

A  last  level  of  symbolic  allusion  is  biblical,  to  the  woman  in  the  Song  of 
Songs  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  -  a  woman  waiting.  This  biblical  wom- 
an, God's  beloved,  was  everywhere  interpreted  as  the  faithful  community, 
Sion,  or  the  church. ^^  She  recapitulates  the  spiritual  and  biblical  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time  -  but  the  present 
experience  is  one  of  waiting.  The  fulfilment,  the  consummation  of  her  love, 
is  hereafter.  Elizabeth  Drury  is  not  identified  with  her  but  is  related  to  her 
as  type  or  figura}^ 

Elizabeth  Drury  is  thus  a  complex  yet  consistent  symbolic  figure  whose 
deepest  symbolic  significance  is  biblical.  This  biblical  level  of  symbolism, 
typology,  provides  the  meaning  and  organizing  principles  for  the  poems. 
In  Christian  typology,  as  is  by  now  wellknown.  Old  Testament  historical 
persons  and  events  were  interpreted  as  foreshadowing  a  more  perfect 
fulfilment  in  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  life  of  Christ 
was  imitated  in  the  life  of  the  individual  Christian  and  the  church,  although 
awaiting  an  ultimate  fulfilment  at  the  end  of  time.  In  his  sermons  Donne 
emphasizes  with  Protestants  generally  the  stage  of  symbolic  association 
by  which  Christians  share  in  the  life  of  Christ,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
community,  and  so  recapitulate  biblical  history.^^  But,  in  assimilating 
Donne  to  the  model  of  Protestant  doctrine,  readers  such  as  Lewalski  have 
blurred  Donne's  most  characteristic  emphases.  Donne's  primary  concern 
is  not  the  restored  image  of  God  in  the  regenerate  but  the  process  of  res- 
toration and  therefore  human  pain  and  effort  in  striving  to  achieve  it. 
Donne  in  particular  stresses  suffering  as  purgatorial  and  contritional,  as 
preparation  for  a  resurrection  that  is  experienced  fully  only  after  death.  Yet 
this  suffering  also  leads  to  tempering  and  harmonizing.^»  Donne's  par- 
ticular focus  on  biblical  history  and  on  individual  experience  as  recapitu- 
lating it  psychologically  and  spiritually  most  deeply  controls  the  movement 
and  the  meaning  oi  Xht  Anniversaries.^^  As  in  Donne's  other  elegies,  the 
lamented  person  is  traditionally  a  type  or  figura  of  Christ;  but  this  typologi- 
cal significance  needs  renewing. 


I 
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The  poems  represent  Donne's  contemporary  world  as  one  of  decay 
against  a  strongly  articulated  background  of  biblical  types.  The  structure 
of  the  First  Anniversary  is  biblical,  tracing  the  period  from  Creation  to  the 
Flood;  the  Second  Anniversary  represents  ascension.  The  reader  moves  be- 
tween the  poles  of  the  realism  of  decay  and  mystic  flight;  but  the  poems 
firmly  mark  a  developing  series  of  stages:  from  creation  to  the  flood,  the 
stage  of  the  law,  of  the  gospel,  of  the  interval,  and  of  the  resurrection.  The 
stages  of  dispensation  -  before  the  fall,  after  the  fall  to  the  flood,  and  after 
the  flood  -  control  the  structure  of  the  poems.  In  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people,  from  the  fall  to  the  Book  of  Revelation,  is  the  pattern  of  individual 
religious  experience.  The  historical  pattern,  like  the  personal,  is  pro- 
gressive; it  involves  a  tempering,  a  burning  off  the  rusts  of  time  as  it  pro- 
ceeds. This  symbolism  is  not  mystical  but  historical  and  psychological:  it 
is  rooted  in  time.  It  serves  to  focus  attention  on  the  individual  Christian  as 
part  of  a  community  and  a  pattern  for  all. 

The  process  of  the  poems  is  a  recognition  of  ethical  values  and  truths  of 
faith  through  acceptance  of  existential  imperfection.  The  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  existential  is  always  present;  existential  imperfection  -  represented 
by  the  realism  of  decay-must  be  accepted;  imperfection  reflects  in  the 
recognition  of  its  limitations  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual. 


The  First  Anniversary  begins  with  the  representation  of  the  soul  of  Elizabeth 
Drury  as  the  effective  virtue,  life,  and  essence  of  the  world.  Her  death 
wounded  the  world.  In  that  she  was  innocent  and  virtuous,  she  was  like  the 
form  of  the  original  creation.  Her  death  is  then  an  analogue  of  original  sin, 
the  loss  of  primordial  innocence  and  virtue.  Sin  was  a  spiritual  death  and 
the  cause  of  physical  and  eternal  death.  Her  death  confirms  the  vulnerability 
of  a  world  where  the  innocent  die,  and  it  teaches  a  moral  lesson,  the  reality 
of  sin  and  its  effects.  Her  death,  then,  is  related  typologically  to  original  sin. 
It  is  like  original  sin  in  its  effects  on  the  world;  it  is  the  effect  of  original  sin 
in  the  world;  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  power  of  sin.22 
I  Yet  the  poem  begins  with  the  affirmation  that  a  virtuous  soul  becomes 
related  to  all  others  as  exemplar,  as  active  pattern  (11.  15)  of  all  goodness. 
Something  of  her  virtue  remains  in  the  memories  of  those  who  "understood/ 
Her  worth"  (11. 72-3).  Her  memory  produces  a  new  world  of  the  poet  and  his 
society:  her  "vertue"  provides  the  material  for  this  new  creation,  but  the 
practice  of  the  good  is  the  form  that  gives  it  life.  This  new  world  is  like 
I  Paradise  before  the  fall  ("So  many  weedlesse  Paradises")  free  from  inner 
sin;  yet  its  safety  requires  fortification  against  outward  assault  or  overcon- 
fidence.  Against  these  dangers,  the  poet  rehearses  to  "this  new  world"  the 
diseases  of  the  old.  The  lesson  is  clearly  wisdom:  to  value  things  right 

(1.  90).23 
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This  long  introductory  movement  to  the  poem  concludes,  in  its  imagery 
of  Paradises  and  creation  and  fall,  with  explicit  references  to  Genesis  and 
to  the  virtuous  community  of  the  faithful,  the  church.  The  biblical  allusions 
are  given  symbolic  and  universal  significance.  This  is  the  pattern  that  the 
rest  of  the  poem  will  progressively  fill  out  to  suggest,  as  Donne  insists  in  his 
sermons,  that  Christ  gave  all  of  himself  for  all  men  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  yet  in  this  world  the  church  is  on  a  pilgrimage,  in  warfare,  waiting  for 
a  final  consummation  at  the  end  of  time.  Then  only  will  the  church  be  truly 
as  prophesied  in  Canticles  4: 1 7:  "Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  there  is  no  spot 
in  thee."^'*  Donne's  stress  in  the  poem  is  thus  on  active  virtue  and  yet  on 
danger,  on  waiting,  and  expectation.  Genesis  provides  a  type  for  the 
immediate  applications  of  the  poem  (11. 1-90).  The  concluding  section  will 
recapitulate  and  extend  these  themes. 

The  poem  then  turns  to  five  clearly  marked  movements  with  three  parts 
each  (marked  by  a  refrain  and  usefully  considered  as  meditation,  eulogy, 
and  lesson),  yet  the  movements  are  not  fully  discrete.  An  underlying  three- 
fold division  has  been  proposed,  moving  from  consideration  of  physical 
aspects  of  man  and  the  world,  through  aesthetic,  to  spiritual.^^  But  all  the 
movements  are  cumulative.  They  trace  a  pattern  which  suggests  a  cycle;  yet 
each  stage  in  the  cycle  more  clearly  expresses  its  type. 

The  first  of  the  five  movements  traces  the  decay  of  man  (the  "purest 
part,"  1.  62)  in  health,  longevity,  stature,  and  mind  (11.  60190).  The  second 
traces  the  degeneration  of  nature  generally,  including  the  "noblest  part, 
man,"  and  his  knowledge  of  the  cosmos  and  place  in  society  (11. 191-246). 
The  third  and  fourth  movements  trace  the  decay  in  the  "worlds  subtilst 
immaterial  parts,"  its  beauty,  as  seen  in  proportion  and  colour  (11. 247-376). 
The  fifth  movement  traces  the  loss  of  correspondence  between  the  heaven 
and  earth,  or  the  natural  and  spiritual  (11.  377-434). 

Each  movement  picks  up  the  antecedent  motifs  in  a  recapitulating  cycle, 
but  the  movements  extend  the  antecedent  motifs  as  well.  The  decay  of  man 
is  recapitulated  in  the  decay  of  the  world  because  Donne's  focus  is  on 
men's  flawed  understanding  of  theworld.  Each  movement  is  firmly  grounded 
in  Genesis  and  the  original  creation.  That  original  perfection  was  lost  by 
the  fall.  The  poems  almost  conflate  creation  and  fall,  to  stress  degeneration 
and  the  regenerative  force  of  the  ideal,  adumbrated  in  Elizabeth  Drury 
alive.  The  movements  trace  differing  but  related  and  developing  aspects  of 
the  same  theme. 

One  effect  of  the  contrasts  between  disintegrating  realism  and  the  hyper- 
bolical ideal  is  to  stress  the  moral  lessons  concluding  each  section,  which 
are  cumulative  and  progressive  as  well:  the  depravity  of  morals  and  the 
win  means  that  men  must  (1)  raise  their  minds  to  religion,  (2)  abandon  the 
rotten  world's  infection,  (3)  seek  to  act  weU  and  (4)  sincerely  in  preparation 
for  (5)  heavenly  joys. 
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The  framework  and  progressive  development  of  each  section  is  marked 
by  specific  biblical  allusions.  The  typology  of  Paradise  in  the  introductory 
section  has  been  noticed  above.  The  first  movement  traces  God's  original 
purpose  (1.  101),  the  fall  of  man  (1.  105),  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  (1. 
128)  and  their  gigantic  stature  (1.  136),  to  the  flood  (1.  155)  as  an  anti- 
creation,  counterpointing  man's  degeneration. 

The  second  movement  contains  the  creation  of  light  and  the  angels, 
counterpointing  their  fall  and  then  the  fall  of  man  (11. 195200),  issuing  in  a 
general  and  contemporary  disintegration.  "The  evening  was  beginning  of 
the  day"  (1.  202).  The  third  and  fourth  movements  on  the  world's  loss  of 
beauty  recapitulate  the  original  creation  in  the  world's  loss  of  the  circle  of 
perfection  and,  in  its  loss,  that  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  allusion  to 
the  Ark  (in  the  third  movement,  1.  318)  as  a  type  of  perfect  symmetry  and 
peace  within  discord,  together  with  the  allusion  (in  the  fourth  movement,  I. 
352)  to  a  primordial  rainbow,  moves  the  poem  towards  the  flood  and  its 
aftermath:  God's  promise  of  a  newcreation  and  a  new  covenant,  although 
this  promise  has  been  implicit  throughout. 

Since  Augustine,  the  Ark  was  widely  interpreted  as  di figura  of  the  church, 
and  in  his  sermons  Donne  cites  approvingly  St.  Basil's  notice  of  a  figure  of 
Baptism  in  the  flood  and  the  Ark.^^  InEssays  in  Divinity  Donne  explores  the 
meanings  of  the  rainbow,  observing  that  the  rainbow  after  the  deluge  is  a 
"Memoriall  and  seal"  of  both  God's  "justice  and  mercy."  However  inter- 
preted, "it  doth  the  office  of  remembering  God's  Justice  and  Mercy  together."^^ 
This  symbolic  significance  of  the  poem's  allusions  is  the  consistent  signifi- 
cance of  the  poem,  although  this  meaning  becomes  explicit  only  at  the  ending. 

In  the  poem's  fifth  section  on  the  loss  of  primordial  harmony  and  cor- 
respondence between  heaven  and  earth,  the  allusion  to  the  Egyptian 
Mages  (1. 390)  looks  towards  the  Book  of  Exodus  (7:101 1).  These  allusions 
together  mark  the  pattern  of  the  poem:  each  section  is  rooted  in  Genesis  in 
the  period  before  the  flood;  the  pattern  is  creation,  degeneration,  and 
promise  of  the  rainbow.  Each  movement  goes  through  this  pattern,  though 
each  is  given  great  reach  and  contemporaneity  through  realistic  imagery 
and  application.  The  effort  is  to  make  the  experience  of  the  poem  both 
individual  and  universal.  The  five  sections  of  the  poem  suggest  numero- 
logical  organization  (as  in  Donne's  "The  Primrose").  InEssays  in  Divinity 
five  signifies  incompleteness,  mutual  dependence,  and  women  (p.  46). 
Augustine  associated  the  number  with  the  Mosaic  books,  hence  the  Old 
Testament  -  imperfect  yet  venerable.^** 

The  symbolic  associations  of  the  poem  are  applied  to  those  remaining  in 
the  world.  The  terms  in  which  decay  is  presented  consistently  imply  the 
opposite  movement,  regeneration;  exaggerated  physical  details  are  extended 
into  serious  moral  meanings;  and  each  eulogy  of  Elizabeth  Drury  ack- 
nowledges the  continuing  power  of  virtue  acting  in  human  life. 
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The  poem  concludes  with  the  recognition  of  Elizabeth  Drury's  continu- 
ing force  in  the  social  world  and  with  the  new  perception  of  a  virtuous 
death  as  a  second  birth  (11. 450- 1  )  and  the  consolation  of  new  life,  although, 
again,  this  has  been  a  counterpoint  motif  throughout.  In  an  address  to  her 
"creatures"  who  are  purified  by  her  virtue  and  example,  Donne  aligns  his 
poem  with  the  Mosaic  Song  of  Deuteronomy  32.  This  Song,  as  Donne  says, 
was  interpreted  as  the  epitome  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  History  of 
the  Bible;  it  was  interpreted  as  the  furthest  extent  of  the  teaching  of  reason, 
a  complete  summary  of  the  law  as  fear  of  the  Lord  and  severity  of  judge- 
ment.2^  But  the  commandment  of  God  is  a  principle  of  life  for  the  people.^" 
Judgement  underlined  both  imperfection  and  regeneration,  God's  blessings 
and  his  children's  ingratitude.^^  Moses  looks  forward  to  the  promised 
land,  towards  the  covenant  of  grace  in  the  New  Testament.  But  he  cannot 
enter  it.^^  ^he  poet  assumes  a  prophetic  role  analogous  to  that  of  Moses  in 
celebrating  God's  mercies  and  justice  together;  he  thus  invites  recognition 
of  the  process  of  purgation  and  redemption. 

As  the  symbolism  of  Elizabeth  Drury  moves  from  less  perfect  to  more 
perfect  manifestations,  though  still  incomplete,  so  the  poem  moves  from 
decay  to  promise.  But  such  a  characterization  falsifies  the  realization  that 
imperfection  implies  perfection,  although  the  poem  also  moves  from 
darkness  to  light.  So  the  energy  and  corrosive  wit  all  readers  have  observed 
in  Donne's  anatomizing  of  the  world  do  not  betray  or  undermine  his  cen- 
tral purpose;  they  reveal  it. 

The  Second  Anniversary  has  a  different  structure.  Here  the  poet  addresses 
not  a  community  of  new  creatures  but  his  own  soul.  The  progress  of  the 
soul  is  the  poet's  and  the  reader's,  since  the  reader  is  caught  up  in  the 
imperatives  of  the  poem. 

This  poem  begins  by  picking  up  specific  motifs  from  the  First  Anniver- 
sary, the  death  of  the  world  with  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Drury  ("now  shee  is 
gone,"  1.21).  Recalling  the  allusions  to  Genesis  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Anniversary,  the  Second  Anniversary  refers  metaphorically  to  the  Creation 
and  Flood  (11. 234;  26-30),  the  framing  allusions  oïthe  First  Anniversary.  The 
poet  is  by  implication  a  new  Noah;  his  life  in  this  "new  Deluge,  and  of 
Lethe  flood"  will  be  to  memorialize  this  "Immortal  Mayd"  and  perhaps 
influence  future  writers  to  like  praises  (prophetically  enough).  Her  memory 
may  then  continue  "till  Gods  great  Venite  change  the  song"  (1.  44). 

This  reference  to  the  Day  of  Judgement  alludes  to  an  apocalyptic  text  in 
the  New  Testament,  Matt.  25:34:  "Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his 
right  hand.  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father  [Venite  benedicti  Patris  mei], 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
This  allusion,  with  its  reference  to  the  original  creation,  completes  a  circle 
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from  first  things  to  last.  Yet,  characteristically,  Donne's  references  to  the 
end  of  time  are  applied  to  those  still  in  time.  He  observes  in  a  sermon  that 
"^Venite"  are  "words  intended  to  persons  that  are  coming,  that  are  upon  the 
way,  though  not  at  home.""  The  poem  gives  this  application  to  its  apoca- 
lyptic references.  The  continuation  draws  on  familiar  imagery  from  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  echoing  and  completing  the  injunction  to  "feed"  on 
religion  in  the  First  Anniversary  (11.  187-8):  "Thirst  for  that  time,  O  my 
insatiate  soule/  And  serve  thy  thirst,  with  Gods  safe-sealing  Bowie"  {SA  45- 
6).  This  last  reference  is  to  the  communion  cup  now,  but  the  perspective  is 
towards  the  end  of  time,  with  allusions  to  God's  sealing  of  the  faithful  (Rev. 
7:3-4)  and  to  the  slaking  of  thirst  with  living  waters  (Rev.  7:16-7).  The  bibli- 
cal allusions  recapitulate  and  extend  the  pattern  initiated  in  the  First 
Anniversary.  There  the  purgative  movement  looked  towards  grace;  in  the 
Second  Anniversary  the  life  of  grace  is  presented,  but  looking  towards  glory 
as  the,  promise.  Elizabeth  Drury  continues  to  function  symbolically  as 
recapitulating  sacred  history. 

The  seven  sections  of  this  poem  treat  death  as  a  birth  to  a  new  life  (as  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Anniversary),  but  not  now  as  a  second  birth  but  as  a  third, 
the  first  being  creation,  the  second  grace,  and  the  third  glory  (11. 214-5).  The 
contrast  between  earthly  imperfection  and  heavenly  joys  serves  to  focus 
attention  not  on  the  moral  lessons  of  the  First  Anniversary  nor  on  a  final 
consummation  but  on  "shee,"  Elizabeth  Drury  alive,  as  a  partial  embodi- 
ment of  heaven  on  earth:  "For  they'are  in  Heaven  on  Earth,  who  Heavens 
workes  do"  (1.  154).  Yet  more  explicitly,  "Shee,  who  in  th'Art  of  knowing 
Heaven,  was  growen/  Here  upon  Earth,  to  such  perfection/  That  shee 
hath,  ever  since  to  Heaven  shee  came,/  (In  a  far  fairer  print,)  but  read  the 
same"(ll.  311-314).3^ 

This  recognition  of  a  degree  of  spiritual  perfection  in  human  life,  recon- 
ciling heaven  and  earth,  is  the  consistent  preoccupation  of  the  poem.  It  serves 
to  awaken  the  reader  to  the  potential  for  virtuous  conduct  in  this  life. 
Hyperbolical  idealism  and  disintegrating  realism  are  both  reduced  as  the 
poem  advances,  inviting  a  recognition  of  unity  in  the  spiritualizing  of 
Elizabeth  Drury. 

The  seven  sections  of  this  poem  trace  a  gradual  progress  from  con- 
siderations of  the  deathbed,  to  the  body,  to  knowledge,  to  society,  to  essen- 
tial and  then  to  accidental  joys.  The  topics  fall  into  categories  of  place  and 
relation  and  mark  a  gradual  progression  from  physical  limitation  to  the 
more  spiritual  and  positive,  from  isolation  to  community.  There  is  a 
developing  recognition  of  the  goodness  of  life,  an  acceptance  of  the  exis- 
tential, implicit  in  the  preparation  for  death  and  in  the  progressive  topics. 
Progress  begins  in  this  life.  Accordingly,  the  spirituality  of  the  Second 
Anniversary  seems  purer,  its  tensions  reconciled.  As  also  in  the  First  Anni- 
versary but  with  more  single  emphasis,  we  are  invited  to  see  in  Elizabeth 
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Drury  alive  the  perfection  of  the  human.  She  was  a  heaven  on  earth  (as 
these  things  can  be):  a  foretaste  of  heaven  and  of  the  unity  of  the  natural 
and  spiritual.  In  this  way  she  is  a  figura  or  type  of  Christ. 

Only  the  first  section,  "A  just  disestimation  of  this  world,"  has  the  triple 
divisions  of  the  First  Anniversary  and  links  with  it  in  structure,  with  an  echo- 
ing refrain  ("What  fragmentary  rubbidge  this  world  is"  1.  82)  and  a  moral 
lesson  ("it  is  not  worth  a  thought"  1.  83).  Each  of  the  other  sections  con- 
siders the  condition  of  the  soul  in  this  life  and  its  liberation  in  heaven,  and 
concludes  with  a  eulogy  of  the  unifying  purity  and  virtue  of  Elizabeth 
Drury  ("shee"),  which  linked  heaven  and  earth. 

The  seven  sections  of  the  poem  suggest  the  stages  of  redemption  or  the 
days  of  creation,  as  well  as  traditional  stages  of  médita tion.^^  Donne  notes 
in  Essays  in  Divinity  (p.  129),  as  in  his  sermons,  that  "Seven  is  ever  used  to 
express  infinite."^^  The  progress  of  the  poem  is  never  finished. 

The  conclusion  to  the  poem  recalls  the  conclusion  to  the  First  Anniver- 
sary where  Donne  assumed  a  prophetic  office  analogous  to  that  of  Moses. 
Here  he  affirms  his  prophetic  and  priestly  role  in  celebrating  her  who 
fulfils  God's  will 

. . .  that  to  posteritee, 

Thou  shouldest  for  life,  and  death,  a  patterne  bee, 

And  that  the  world  should  notice  have  of  this, 

The  purpose,  and  th'Authority  is  his; 

Thou  art  the  Proclamation;  and  I  ame 

The  trumpet,  at  whose  voice  the  people  came.  (11.  5238) 

The  eulogy  is  of  Elizabeth  Drury  living  in  the  memory  and  in  the  poet's 
prophetic  act  of  imagination.  The  trumpet  call  alludes  directly  to  a  cluster 
of  biblical  texts  for  the  prophetic  message  and  judgement:  Isaiah  27:13; 
Rev.  1:10;  I  Cor.  14:8;  especially  the  fourth  Mosaic  book.  Numbers  10, 
where  the  trumpet  call  is  to  bring  the  people  together  to  hear  the  word  of 
God.  Donne  notices  the  biblical  function  of  the  trumpet  call,  both  to 
awaken  with  terror  and  to  charm  with  reposed  confidence  and  delight  in 
God.  It  is  a  call  to  alarm,  to  battle,  to  hear,  and  to  retreat.^^  The  trumpet  call 
looks  to  action  in  time,  but  its  reference  points  are  backwards  and  forwards 
in  time,  out  of  time.  It  recalls  the  "watch-to wre"  which  the  soul  is  enjoined 
to  climb: 

Up  unto  the  watch-towre  get. 

And  see  all  things  despoyld  of  fallacies.  (11.  294-5) 

This  image  was  universal  for  the  power  of  the  mind,  but  biblically  it  is 
associated  whh  the  call  to  spiritual  alertness,  with  faith,  redemption,  and 
steadfastness.^*  The  watchtower  was  identified  with  Sion,  "mount  of  prophesye 
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and  revelation,"  and  Augustine  identified  it  with  the  church.^^  The  image 
echoes  and  completes  the  hill  of  truth  in  the  First  Anniversary  (1. 281)  and  in 
"Satire  III."  They  are  images  of  spiritual  effort  and  alertness,  of  the  mind 
illuminated  by  grace.  All  of  these  vantage  points  are  in  time  budooking 
out.  Their  effect  and  significance  is  to  stress  spiritual  effort  now. 

The  images  in  the  poems  are  given  specific  reference  points  that  clearly 
convey  their  meaning.  The  poems  echo  biblical  symbolic  structures,  not  to 
suggest  a  doctrinal  moral  or  spiritual  teaching  but  to  point  beyond  their 
hyperboles  to  essential  truths. 

The  idea  oï  the  Anniversaries  is  not  a  convenient  fiction.  The  poems  are 
structurally  related  and  complete  in  themselves  as  lament  and  consola- 
tion, the  two  topics  for  funeral  elegies.  But  the  underlying  pattern  of  the 
poems,  of  promise  to  fulfilment,  is  not  complete.  The  poems  set  up  a  clear 
pattern,  like  Donne's  Devotions  Upon  Emergent  Occasions;  but  like  the 
twenty-three  sections  of  that  work,  the  pattern  described  will  be  completed 
only  in  death.  Donne's  poems  look  forward  to  further  clarification  of  their 
pattern,  and  that  clarification  can  be  found  in  his  great  sermons. 

Carleton  University 

Notes 

1  John  Carey's  remark  that  the  poems  are  "Cut  loose  from  any  semblance  of  sense"  (John  Donne: 
Life,  Mind  and  Art  [London  and  Boston:  Faber,  1981],  p.  101)  echoes  Ben  Jonson's  reported 
complaint  that  they  are  "profane  and  full  of  Blasphemies"  {Conversations  with  William  Drum- 
mond,  1619)  and  C.S.  Lewis'  observation  of  their  general  insanity  (in  Seventeenth  Century 
Studies  Presented  to  Sir  Herbert  Grierson  [Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1938],  pp.  64-84).  Contrast 
especially  Barbara  K.  Lewalski,  Donne's  Anniversaries  and  the  Poetry  of  Praise  (Princeton,  N.J.: 
Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1973);  Frank  Manley,  ed.  The  Anniversaries  (Baltimore,  Md.:  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  1963);  W.  Milgate,  ed.  The  Epithalamions,  Anniversaries,  and  Epicedes  (Oxford: 
Clarendon,  1978).  For  a  lucid  account  of  the  critical  controversies  and  the  proposal  of  a  tem- 
pered resolution,  see  Milgate,  esp.  pp.  xxxiv-xxxv.  Milgate  suggests  that  the  poems'  allusions 
are  brought  in  subtly,  glancingly,  with  no  particular  consistency.  References  to  Donne's 
Anniversaries  in  the  text  are  to  Frank  Manley 's  edition  [First  Anniversary  [  FA  ;  Second  Anniversary 
[  5^].  Letters  "v"/  "u"  and  "i'V  "j"  have  been  normalized.  References  to  Donne's  sermons  by 
volume  and  page  number  are  to  The  Sermons,  ed.  G.R.  Potter  and  E.M.  Simpson,  10  vols. 
(Berkeley:  Univ.  of  California  Press,  1953-62). 

2  Readers  have  neglected  Donne's  Essays  in  Divinity  as  an  essential  gloss  on  the  biblical  method 
and  intention  of  the  poems,  although  it  is  well  known  that  this  book  contains  many  parallel 
passages  to  the  Anniversaries  and  may  have  been  written  at  the  same  time  as  the  poems.  The 
book  sets  forth  Donne's  early  principles  of  biblical  interpretation  and  shows  his  penetrating 
application  of  biblical  historical  patterns  to  individual  religious  experience.  Their  detailed 
bearing  on  the  poems  will  be  suggested  below.  Citations  are  from  the  ed.  by  E.M.  Simpson 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1952). 

3  The  interpretation  of  the  poems  developed  here  was  suggested  by  Arthur  E.  Barker  in  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1962.  See  Barker's  application  to  Donne  and  others  of 
Sidney's  theory  of  good  poetry  as  "a  conscious  and  disciplined  art"  representing  the  creative 
processes  of  nature  and  history  as,  respectively,  the  art  of  God  and  the  "known  march  of  His 
ordinary  providence"  in  time  and  in  human  experience  ("An  Apology  for  the  Study  of 
Renaissance  Poetry,"  in  Literary  Views:  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  ed.  Carroll  Camden 
[Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1964],  pp.  15-43;  citation  from  p.  41). 
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4  Louis  L.  Martz.  The  Poetry  of  Meditation  (1954;  2nd  ed.  rpt.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  Univ. 
Press,  1%2)  remains  the  classic  study  of  formal  meditation  in  these  poems  although  its  con- 
clusions have  been  modified  by  later  work.  See  Martz.  "Donne's  Anniversaries  Revisited  "  in 
That  Subtle  Wreath,  ed.  Margaret  W.  Pepperdine  (Atlanta,  Ga.:  Agnes  Scott  College,  1972),  pp. 
29-50.  and  Manley,  pp.  41-42.  Biblical  typology  and  symbolism  are  studied  in  the  works  cited  in 
note  1  above  and  in  notes  17  and  18  below. 

5  See  Lewalski,  pp.  70, 1 34, 163-4, 193-4, 272, 284, 290,  and  throughout.  Although  she  qualifies  the 
image  as  only  partly  restored  in  this  life,  her  focus  on  the  restored  image  (the  product  of  God's 
free  grace)  distorts  Donne's  concern  with  human  endeavour  in  the  process  of  restoration.  See 
also  Jeanne  Shami,  "Donne's  Protestant  Casuistry:  Cases  of  Conscience  in  the  Sermons,"  SP, 
80  (1983),  53-56. 

6  Jeanne  Shami's  cogent  demonstration  of  "a  pattern  of  developing  and  slowly  corrected  res- 
ponse within  the  speaker"  leads  her  to  argue  that  the  speaker  is  the  true  subject  of  the  poems. 
She  does  not  consider  the  detailed  biblical  pattern  of  the  poems,  nor  does  she  see  that  the  pat- 
tern develops  and  operates  positively  throughout  the  poems.  Her  general  interpretation 
however  supports  mine.  See  "Anatomy  and  Progress:  The  Drama  of  Conversion  in  Donne's 
Men  of  a  'Middle  Nature',"  UTQ,  53  (1984),  221-235;  citation  from  p.  224.  Shami  argues  that  the 
speaker's  responses  are  inadequate  though  developing.  I  argue  rather  that  the  poems  develop 
and  make  their  biblical  pattern  more  explicit. 

7  Letters  to  Severall  Persons  of  Honour  (\65\),  ed.  M.  Thomas  Hester  (Dolmar,  N.Y.:  Scholar's  Fac- 
similes, 1977),  p.  255.  The  letter  to  Goodyer  is  found  on  pp.  74-75.  Both  letters  are  dated  by 
scholars  14  April  1612. 

8  Manley,  for  example,  ignores  this  specific  retort  in  his  discussion  of  the  letters.  Lewalski  dis- 
cusses the  relevant  passage  but  concludes  that  it  demonstrates  that  his  subject's  appropriate- 
ness "rests  upon  her  regenerate  condition"  (p.  194).  She  explains  this  phrase  to  mean  for 
Donne  "the  'Idea  of  a  Woman'  as  the  image  of  God."  The  point  is  rather  that  the  readers  of  the 
poem  should  strive  to  make  themselves  fit  for  its  praises. 

9  See  also  IX,  168:  "There  is  a  Pharisee,  that . . .  separates  himselfe  from  our  Church  . . .  and 
imagines  a  Church  that  shall  be  defective  in  nothing,  and  does  not  onely  think  himself  to  be  of 
that  Church,  but  sometimes  to  be  that  Church  . . . ."  The  exact  application  is  made  again  to 
Roman  Catholic  mystics  in  the  continuation,  echoing  the  language  of  the  poems:  "And  there  is 
a  Pharisee  that  dreames  of  such  an  union,  such  an  identification  withGod  in  this  life,  as  that  he 
understands  all  things,  not  by  benefit  of  the  senses,  and  impressions  in  the  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, or  by  discourse  and  ratiocination,  as  we  poore  soûles  doe,  but  by  immediate,  and  con- 
tinuall  infusions  and  inspirations  from  God  himselfe.  .  .  ."  Donne  turns  at  once  to  stress 
human  effort  and  cooperation  with  successive  stages  of  divine  grace.  This  passage  is  from  a 
sermon  preached  in  1629,  underlining  the  continuity  in  Donne's  convictions,  intentions,  and 
methods  of  expression. 

10  Desiderius  Erasmus,  ""Depueris  statim  ac  liberaliter  instituendis"  ed.  Jean-Claude  Margolin,  in 
Opera  Omnia,  ser.  1,  vol.  2  (Amsterdam:  North  Holland  Publishing  Co.,  1969),  pp.  23-78. 
English  translation  in  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus  (University  of  Toronto  Press)  is  scheduled 
for  spring  1985  publication  as  Literary  and  Educational  Writings,  vols.  25-26.  The  innocence  of 
childhood  is  stressed  also  by  Roger  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster  (1568).  See  R.J.  Schoeck's  ed. 
(Don  Mills,  Ont.:  Dent,  1966),  p.  37:  "if  ever  the  nature  of  man  be  given ...  to  receive  goodness,  it 
is  in  innocency  of  young  years." 

1 1  The  Breaking  of  the  Circle,  rev.  ed.  (1960;  rpt.  New  York  and  London:  Columbia  Univ.  Press, 
1962),  p.  91;  see  also  pp.  81-122.  Professor  Nicolson's  untenable  hypothesis  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  double  spelling  of  "shee"  and  the  over-specific  identification  of  the  subject  of  the 
poems  which  results  from  it  has  contributed  to  the  neglect  of  her  valuable  characterization  of 
the  poems'  technique  of  allusion. 

12  Compare  Donne's  remark  that  the  teaching  of  Averroese,  "a  very  subtil,  yet  very  deep  wit,"  is 
not  perfectly  true  "that  all  mankinde  hath  but  one  soul"  which  informs  and  rules  us  all  as  one 
intelligence  does  the  firmament  and  all  the  stars  in  it.  Yet  this  imperfect  truth  leads  to  a  sub- 
stantial truth  in  the  profound  social  bonds  of  mankind.  (Letters,  pp.  42-43;  To  H.  Goodyer.) 
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1 3  See  Nicolson,  esp.  pp.  9 1  -96.  Nicolson  does  not  observe  Donne's  stress  upon  the  inadequacy  of 
mythic  or  historical  figures  for  "shee"  and  therefore  his  specific  applications  which  follow 
from  that  inadequacy. 

14  See  Terry  Sherwood's  argument  forbodily  awareness  in  the  poems  {Fulfilling  the  Circle:  A  Study 
of  John  Donne's  Thought  [Toronto:  Univ.  of  Toronto  Press,  1984],  esp.  pp.  86-93). 

15  The  Enduring  Mon  ument:  A  Study  of  the  Idea  of  Praise  in  Renaissance  Literary  Theory  and  Practice 
(Chapel  Hill:  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1962),  pp.  175-6. 

16  See  Nicolson  for  further  discussion  and  Martz,  p.  354-6  for  the  need  to  correct  any  simple 
identification. 

17  See  for  example  the  discussion  and  bibliography  in  Marvin  H.  Pope,  Song  of  Songs,  The 
Anchor  Bible  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1977);  J.  Massyngberde  Ford,  Revelation,  The 
Anchor  Bible  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1975);  rpt.  1982,  esp.  pp.  195198;  and  Peter 
Dronke,  Medieval  Latin  and  the  Rise  of  the  European  Love-Lyric,  vol.  1  (Oxford:  Clarendon, 
1965),  esp.  pp.  5797.  For  general  applications  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  Donne,  see 
Ruth  Wallerstein,  Studies  in  Seventeenth-Century  Poetic  (Madison,  Wise:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1950;  rpt.  1961,  1965),  esp.  Ch.  2. 

18  Donne's  allusions  to  the  church  and  to  the  bride  of  the  Song  of  Songs  have  been  widely 
recognized,  but  they  have  been  applied  to  historical  institutions  rather  than  to  the  biblical 
figure  and  its  implications.  For  figura  or  biblical  typology,  Erich  Auerbach's  study,  "Figura," 
remains  indispensable  (rpt.  in  Scenes  from  the  drama  of  European  Literature  [Minneapolis: 
Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press,  1984,  pp.  41-76;  first  German  publication  1944]).  See  also  Mimesis 
(1946;  tr.  Willard  Trask  [Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1953;  rpt.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday- 
Anchor,  1957]).  For  applications  to  Y)onne  s  Anniversaries  see  Lewalski,  pp.  158  and  ff  See 
more  especially  AE.  Barker,  "Structural  and  Doctrinal  Pattern  in  Milton's  Later  Poems,"  in 
Essays  in  English  Literature . . .  Presented  to  A.S.P.  Woodhouse,  ed.  Millar  MacLure  and  F.W.  Watt 
(Toronto:  Univ  of  Toronto  press,  1964),  pp.  169-194.  A  general  resemblance  between  Donne's 
poems  and  Milton's  has  been  noticed  by  Milgate. 

19  Lewalski,  pp.  160-162.  This  double  focus  of  Donne's  is  essentially  Augustinian.  For  Donne's 
early  application  of  biblical  history  to  individual  religious  experience  see  Essays  in  Divinity, 
especially  pp.  96-97.  Shami  has  clarified  the  tactfulness  of  Donne's  application  of  typology  in 
"Donne  on  Discretion,"  ELH,  47  (1980),  48-66;  pp.  58-59  note  the  application  of  typology 
in  the  Anniversaries. 

20  For  the  central  place  of  suffering  in  Donne's  mature  thought,  see  Sherwood,  pp.  102-130. 

21  See  Essays  in  Divinity,  pp.  73-76  and  throughout. 

22  SeeManley.p.  13;  Lewalski,  pp.  169, 173,  and  244.  Donne's  analysis  of  original  sin  is  essentially 
Augustinian.  See  De  Civitate  Dei,  xiii. 

23  See  Essays  in  Divinity,  pp.  33-38:  "let  us  further  consider  what  love  we  may  bear  to  the  world:  for, 
;  to  love  it  too  much,  is  to  love  it  too  little;  as  overpraysing  is  a  kind  of  libelling"  (p.  34).  Donne's 
j        distinction  in  the  continuation  between  uti  and  firii,  love  properly  directed  only  to  creatures 

I        and  love  properly  directed  to  God  (p.  36)  derives  from  Augustine.  See  De  Doctrina  Cristiana  i, 
22.21;  i,  31.34;  1,33.36-37. 
!  24  V,  126;  120-123. 

25  Hardison,  p.  171.  Cf  Martz,  ^'Xyonnc  s  Anniversaries  Revisited." 

26  V,110:see  1  Peter  3:21.  See  Augustine,  Z)é'C/v/raré'Z)e/,  xv,  26-27:  the  ark  "profM/</M6/o^^raesr 
peregrinantes  in  hoc  saeculo  civitatis  Dei,  hoc  est  ecclesiae,  quae  fit  salva  per  lignum  ..." 

27  Pp.  88-89.  Donne's  whole  discussion  of  God's  actions  is  relevant  to  the  poems:  ". . .  almost  all 
Gods  Justice  is  but  Mercy . .  ."(p.  86).  Lewalski  denies  these  implications  in  \hQ  First  Anniversary 
which  leaves  the  world  subject  to  divine  wrath  (p.  240).  Shami  notes  Donne's  concern  for  con- 
tinuities, but  also  does  not  bring  out  the  full  implications  of  the  unity  of  divine  action  and  pur- 
poses in  all  dispensations  ("Anatomy  and  Progress,"  pp.  229-233). 

28  In  Jo.,  tr.  25,  n.  6.  The  numerology  in  the  Essays  has  been  applied  to  these  poems  before,  for 
example  in  Richard  Hughes,  "The  Woman  in  Donne's  Anniversaries,"  £L// 34  (1967),  p.  310, 
but  incompletely.  Lewalski  prefers  to  divide  the  poems  into  sections  of  four  and  six,  respec- 
tively, but  the  numerology  of  five  and  seven  seems  to  be  deeply  embedded  in  the  poems. 
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29  Essays  in  Divinity,  p.  92.  The  significance  of  this  passage  is  discussed  also  by  Manley,  pp.  48-49 
and  pp.  167-9,  and  Lewalski,  pp.  236-240,  but  they  do  not  see  the  inseparability  of  judgement 
and  mercy,  imperfection  and  regeneration  here  and  throughout  the  poem. 

30  Essays  in  Divinity,  p.  92.  See  John  1:  16-17. 

3 1  Lewalski's  extensive  review  of  exegesis  of  the  Mosaic  song  misses  Donne's  characteristic 
emphasis  on  the  inseparability  of  divine  judgement  and  mercy  (p.  240). 

32  Manley  makes  this  application  (p.  49),  but  he  does  not  see  Donne's  concern  with  continuity  be- 
tween dispensations. 

33  III,  69.  See  also  III,  1 33;  VII,  3-4.  These  passages  are  cited  and  discussed  also  by  P.G.  Stanwood, 
"  'Essential  Joye'  in  Donnes  Anniversaries,"  TSLL,  13  (1971),  227-238,  but  given  a  sacramental 
interpretation. 

34  Lewalski  discusses  these  passages  and  notes  Donne's  concern  with  human  life,  as  symbolized 
by  Elizabeth  Drury  alive,  but  she  does  not  observe  Donne's  homiletic  encouragement  to  others 
to  endeavour  the  like  perfection  through  a  willing  response  to  divine  grace  (e.g.  pp.  293-4). 

35  Martz,  p.  247. 

36  See  also  V,  27;  X  180. 

37  See  Lewalski,  pp.  277-280,  who  observes  these  senses,  but  not  their  application  to  human 
action  and  their  radiation  throughout  the  poem.  See  II,  166-170. 

38  See  R.A  Anselment,  "  'Ascensio  Mendax,  Descensio  Crudelis':  The  Image  of  Babel  in  the 
Anniversaries,"  ELH,  38  (1971),  188-205.  Anselment  discusses  the  significance  of  the  images  of 
hill  and  tower  in  the  Bible  (esp.  p.  203). 

39  See  Martz,  p.  244;  Augustine,  De  Trin.,  ii,  17;  De  Civitate  Dei,  xvii,  16:  Sion's  Latin  name  is 
speculatio  (discovery)  because  she  directs  her  attention  to  the  future  life;  she  is  the  spiritual 
Jerusalem;  her  enemy  is  Babylon  (confusion).  This  queen  is  passing  from  the  worst  to  the 
best 
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Johann  Heinz,  Justification  and  Merit:  Luther  vs.  Catholicism.  Berrien  Springs, 
Michigan:  Andrews  University  Press,  1981.  Pp.  xi,  459. 

In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Modem  History  (September,  1985)  reviewing  recent 
publications  on  Luther,  Jean  Wirth  has  written  "In  this  end  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, when  ecumenicism  is  the  order  of  the  day  among  Christians  in  industrialized 
countries  . . .  what  is  most  important  to  Luther  scholars  is  to  deny  the  revolution- 
ary nature  of  the  Reformation  and  to  connect  Luther  to  the  old  church  by  his  sense 
of  obedience,  his  fear  of  disorder,  and  his  abiding  faith"  (p.484).  According  to 
Wirth,  some  writers  have  been  so  determined  to  make  Luther  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties as  a  true  son  of  the  universal  church  that  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  attribute 
some  of  the  reformer's  more  reprehensible  deeds  (the  pamphlets  against  peasants 
and  Jews)  and  verbal  excesses  (the  style  of  his  attacks  on  the  Papacy)  to  either  the 
"mentality"  of  the  times  or  to  Luther's  personal  belief  in  the  devil.  Wirth  correctly 
sees  in  this  practice  an  attempt  by  historians  and  biographers  not  only  to  evade 
discussion  of  some  of  the  touchier  aspects  of  Luther's  behaviour  but  also  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  burden  of  having  to  analyze  such  difficult  points  as  the  reformer's 
thought  systems.  The  effect  of  such  tactics  is  to  shift  responsibility  away  from 
Luther  himself  for  some  of  his  own  most  passionately  expressed  ideas.  As  laudatory 
as  the  current  ecumenical  movement  might  be  for  its  efforts  to  achieve  Christian 
unity,  it  clearly  raises  some  serious  questions  when  its  influence  is  felt  in  historical 
and  theological  writing  in  such  a  way  as  to  distort  the  historical  picture  of  Luther 
the  man  and  the  Reformation  movement  or  to  produce  a  strained  or  implausible 
picture  of  Lutheran  theology  in  its  historical  development.  For  this  reason,  one 
fairly  recent  publication  dealing  with  Luther's  thought,  Johann'  Heinz,  Justifica- 
tion and  Merit:  Luther  vs.  Catholicism  should  be  welcomed  as  a  much-needed  cor- 
rective to  the  efforts  of  ecumenicists  to  make  Luther's  thought  seem  no  more  than  a 
novel  approach  to  traditional  church  doctrines. 

Heinz  believes  the  fundamental  issue  dividing  the  Lutheran  from  the  Catholic 
church  -  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  today  as  well  -  to  be  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone  and  its  opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
merit.  While  Luther's  doctrine  upholds  the  sole  agency  of  God  and  denies  any 
human  cooperation  in  the  process  of  salvation.  Catholic  dogma  requires  human 
cooperation  in  both  the  preparation  for  justification  and  the  event  of  justification 
itself  The  intermixing  of  divine  grace  and  human  free  will  produces  merit  in  the 
beUever,  and  through  this  merit  the  believer  earns  increase  in  grace  and,  thus,  eternal 
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life.  But,  despite  the  differences  between  these  two  doctrines,  Heinz  notes,  Lutheran 
and  Catholic  ecumenicists  have  recently  been  moving  closer  to  a  compromise 
position  on  the  question  of  justification.  It  is  to  this  central  question  that  Heinz 
devotes  his  book:  is  such  a  compromise  on  the  relationship  of  justification  and 
merit  possible,  and  can  such  a  common  position  end  the  ages-old  church  schism? 

In  the  first  half  of  his  study  Heinz  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  merit  within  the  Catholic  church,  and  Luther's  criticism  of  the  doc- 
trine. He  points  out  that  Luther  considered  the  doctrine  of  justification  to  be  the 
principle  teaching  of  Christianity  and  the  foundation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
thus  he  considered  his  own  doctrine  oï  sola  fide  to  be  the  basis  for  his  break  with  the 
church.  The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  had  traditionally  not  placed  the  doctrine  of 
justification  at  the  center  of  its  theology,  and  this  permitted  considerable  ambiguity 
to  persist  in  church  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  roles  and  relative  values  of  faith, 
sacraments  and  good  works  in  the  salvation  process.  Heinz's  historical  sketch  of 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  merit  further  shows,  he  believes,  that  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  merit  and  reward  began  only  with  the  church  father  TertuUian  in 
the  third  century.  In  this  view  the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  a  protest  against  a  doc- 
trine of  merit  that  had  developed  in  late  Judaic  teaching,  and  by  insisting  on  salva- 
tion by  faith  alone  Luther  returned  to  the  original  Christian  teaching  as  he  found  it 
expressed  by  Paul.  The  doctrine  of  merit  was  correctly  identified  by  Luther  as  a 
product  of  Medieval  Scholastic  theology.  Heinz  adds  that  even  though  some  Catholic 
theologians  continue  to  find  a  doctrine  of  merit  in  Paul,  many  have  come  to  accept 
Luther's  interpretation  of  Paul's  stand  on  justification  as  essentially  correct. 

In  the  second  half  of  his  book  Heinz  deals  with  the  problem  of  justification  and 
merit  in  modem  Catholic  theology.  On  this  question  he  finds  the  Catholic  camp 
divided  since  Vatican  II.  While  many  theologians  still  condemn  Luther's  ideas  as 
wholly  or  partly  heretical,  a  number  of  ecumenical  writers  have  come  to  see  in 
Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  "a  thoroughly  Catholic  variant  of  the  justifica- 
tion event,"  if  Luther's  ideas  are  "properly  understood"  (p.280).  Indeed,  writers  like 
Joseph  Lortz  have  said  that  Luther's  teaching  on  justification  is  "so  Catholic  that  it 
no  longer  justifies  an  ecclesiastical  separation"(p.284). 

Heinz  next  investigates  how  far  such  a  statement  can  be  supported  by  examin- 
ing the  teachings  on  justification  and  merit  found  in  modem  Catholic  Biblical 
exegesis  and  dogmatics,  and  comparing  the  result  to  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone  staunchly  upheld  by  Lutherans.  Heinz  finds  that,  even  in  those 
Catholic  authors  who  consciously  try  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  merit  in  a  Lutheran 
direction,  the  basic  idea  of  salvation  as  a  reward  given  to  man,  who  somehow 
autonomously  merits  it,  remains  essentially  intact.  Heinz  thus  disagrees  with  the 
advocates  of  the  "Catholic  Luther,"  saying  that,  on  the  fundamental  point  of  jus- 
tification, the  differences  between  Luther  and  Catholicism  are  still  very  real.  Thus, 
while  Catholic  ecumenical  thought  has  made  great  strides  toward  a  "fairer" 
understanding  of  Luther,  any  claims  of  a  union  or  consensus  on  the  doctrine  of 
justification  are  just  "pious  wishful  thinking"  at  present. 

Finally,  Heinz  believes  a  union  of  the  two  churches  based  on  a  compromise  on 
justification  to  be  unlikely  in  the  future  as  well.  The  issue  of  God's  sole  agency  vs. 
human  free  will  produces  a  disagreement  over  the  basic  relationship  between  God 
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and  man  in  salvation  that  is  so  profound  as  to  make  compromise  nearly  impos- 
sible. While  compromise  is  a  necessary  and  healthy  part  of  politics  and  social 
affairs,  in  matters  dealing  with  eternal  truths  essential  differences  often  do  not  per- 
mit compromise  solutions.  Such  affairs,  Heinz  seems  to  indicate  in  concluding, 
are  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  for  negotiation. 

Justification  and  Merit  is  a  solid  and  well-documented  book  with  a  compelling 
argument.  While  the  style  still  suffers  from  some  redundancy  and  a  tendency  to 
degenerate  into  listings  of  opinions  of  different  theologians,  such  faults  are  to  be 
expected  in  what  is  essentially  an  unreconstructed  dissertation  put  to  press.  These 
objections,  and  Heinz's  clear  Lutheran  bias,  aside,  this  book  should  be  welcomed 
as  a  sober  treatment  of  an  important  part  of  the  theological  foundation  of  modem 
Catholic  ecumenicism. 

ANDREW  nX,  Lafayette  College 


Joseph  Wittreich.  "Image  of  that  Horror":  History,  Prophecy,  and  Apocalypse  in  King 
Lear.  San  Marino,  California:  Huntington  Library,  1984.  Pp.xiv,  185. 

In  King  Lear,  according  to  Joseph  Wittreich,  "tragedy  and  comedy  are  subdued 
within  a  history  that  masks  a  prophecy  and  mutters  of  an  apocalypse"  (p.87).  Like 
the  many  other  broad,  confidently  asserted  generalizations  that  appear  inlmage  of 
that  Horror,  this  one  presents  the  reader  with  a  good  deal  to  assimilate  all  at  once. 
Yet  it  deserves  digestion,  for  it  encapsulates  the  burden  of  this  challenging,  learned, 
and  brilliantly  speculative  book.  Wittreich's  aim  is  to  re-orient  our  perceptions  of 
Lear  so  that  we  see  it  not  in  the  context  of  certain  conventional  generic  expec- 
tations but  rather  in  the  light  of  an  idea  of  history.  In  Shakespeare's  time,  as  Wit- 
treich amply  demonstrates,  that  idea  would  be  teleological  in  nature  ("these  times" 
speaking  darkly  of  Latter  Days)  and  saturated  with  an  awareness  of  a  promised 
End.  Hence  the  emphasis  in  this  book  falls  on  the  socio-political  dimension  of  the 
play  rather  than  on  the  personal,  on  the  collective  destiny  of  its  characters  rather 
than  on  the  psychological  development  of  one  individual,  on  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  rather  than  on  the  rash  disowning  of  Cordelia. 

Wittreich's  pursuit  of  these  concerns  depends  little  on  the  specific  local  struc- 
tures of  King  Lear,  such  as  scene  development,  character  interplay,  language,  and 
tone.  He  warns  us  from  the  outset  not  to  expect  a  close  reading  of  the  play,  and  most 
of  his  quotations  from  it  are  glancing  and  often  detached  from  their  immediate 
contexts.  But  if  Wittreich  scants  attention  to  local  contexts  within  Lear,  it  is  mainly 
so  that  he  may  flood  his  reading  of  the  play  with  a  sense  of  the  larger  contexts  that 
surround  it,  "its  occasion  and  sources"  (p.  ix),  its  meaning  to  an  audience  of  its 
time,  its  problematic  place  in  a  Christian  culture.  From  such  perspectives,  details 
that  come  from  the  peripheries  of  the  play's  concerns,  as  conventionally  regarded, 
or  that  lie  immediately  outside  it  leap  to  the  foreground.  Thus  we  hear  much  about 
such  things  as  the  Fool's  "parodie"  prophecy  of  Merlin,  the  liturgy  of  St.  Stephen's 
day  when  Shakespeare's  version  was  first  performed,  the  importance  of  perceiving 
James  as  the  principal  intended  audience,  the  Lear  story  as  presented  in  the 
chronicles  and  the  old  Leir  play,  and,  especially,  the  relevance  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation. 
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None  of  these  matters  is  altogether  new  to  Lear  criticism,  and  Wittreich  is 
scrupulously  thorough  in  acknowledging  his  debts  to  his  predecessors  (high 
among  the  merits  of  this  book  is  its  impressive  and  immensely  useful  bibliographi- 
cal documentation).  The  originality  of  the  book  lies  in  the  unorthodox  but  com- 
pelling argument  woven  from  these  materials.  Wittreich  puts  particular  stress  on 
Shakespeare's  notorious  departure  from  the  old L^/r  play  and  the  chronicle  accounts 
in  his  fashioning  a  tragic  ending  for  Lear  and  Cordelia.  The  so-called  "happy  end- 
ing" of  the  old  play,  according  to  Wittreich,  paradoxically  implies  a  less  hopeful 
view  of  history  than  Shakespeare's  revision  does,  for  the  old  version  merely  stops 
short  of,  but  fails  to  preclude,  the  later  dismal  consequencesof  Cordelia's  "victory," 
as  recounted  in  the  chronicles  (she  is  overthrown  by  the  children  of  Goneril  and 
Regan  and  hangs  herself  in  prison).  The  implicit  view  of  history  here  is  cyclical, 
with  the  "happy  ending"  as  in  fact  no  more  than  a  phase  in  a  process  of  degenera- 
tion. By  telescoping  events,  Wittreich  argues,  so  that  Cordelia's  defeat  is  encom- 
passed within  Lear's  own  life  story,  Shakespeare's  version  "deepens  the  personal 
tragedy  even  as  he  lessens  the  burden  of  tragedy  for  history"  (p.41).  Thus  history  is 
given  a  climactic  rather  than  a  cyclical  shaping:  "all  of  the  evil  perish  along  with 
some  of  the  good;  but  some  of  them  survive,  and  under  their  aegis,  history  con- 
tinues" (p.43).  But  an  apocalyptic  conclusion  to  history  is  withheld,  although  it  is 
suggested  by  this  consummation  of  good  and  evil  and  enforced  by  a  conspicuous 
array  of  allusive  imagery  throughout  the  play.  We  are  thus  bereft  of  any  hints  of 
divine  compensations  for  present  woes  but  not  of  hope  that  the  good  survivors  will 
build  a  better  world;  secular  potentiality  replaces  providential  finality.  As  Wit- 
treich puts  it,  "for  Shakespeare,the  essential  problem  is  to  rescue  the  Apocalypse 
and  read  it  back  into  the  human  world;  and  his  way  of  dealing  with  that  problem  is 
to  demystify  the  Apocalypse  and  thereby  humanize  it  -  is  to  turn  over  respon- 
sibility for  the  shaping  of  history  to  man  and  thereby  secularize  the  Christian 
prophecy"  (pp.  124-25). 

Wittreich's  general  conception  of  Lear,  as  one  may  gather  even  from  the  brief 
summary  of  it  offered  here,  consorts  neither  with  standard  Christian  inter- 
pretations of  the  play  nor  with  the  bleak  perspectives  of  some  recent  readings  and 
productions.  The  fundamental  outlook  of  the  book  is  Romantic.  Wittreich  comes 
to  his  present  task  not  only  as  a  formidable  scholar  of  Renaissance  apocalyptics 
but  also  as  one  with  a  considerable  background  in  the  study  of  William  Blake.  As 
formerly  co-editor  of  a  distinguished  collection  of  essays  on  Blake's  Prophetic 
Books  and  as  author  of  the  equally  distinguished  Angel  of  Apocalypse,  a  study  of 
Blake's  relation  to  Milton,  he  introduces  a  Blakean  perspective  and  often  a  Blakean 
idiom  to  the  discussion  of  Lear.  But  Blake's  is  only  one  of  a  company  of  Romantic 
voices  that  Wittreich  hears  in  Shakespeare's  play:  "Shakespeare's  Revelation  is 
not  The  Revelation  of  his  contemporaries  . . .  [but]  much  more  the  Revelation  - 
the  sardonic  apocalypse  -  of  Samson  Agonistes  and  later  of  Blake's  Europe,  Byron's 
The  Prophecy  of  Dante  and  Marino  Faliero,  and  Shelley's  The  Cenci"  (p.  1 22).  There  is 
nothing  to  be  found  here  of  the  sentimental,  almost  operatic  Romanticism  that 
nineteenth-century  critics  saw  mirrored  in  Shakespeare.  Instead  we  have  models 
of  that  curiously  urbane,  hard-edged  millennialism  so  admired  in  the  1960s,  a  sen- 
sibility radically  secular  in  its  hopes  yet  prone  toward  idealism  in  its  stress  on 
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imagination  and  mental  transformation,  fascinated  by  ultimate  consummations 
yet  sceptical,  tough-minded,  open  to  contingencies.  Correspondingly  we  are  here 
given  a  King  Lear  XhaX  "participates  in . . .  secular  millennialism"  (p.26),  that  "fires 
our  temporal  aspirations"  (p.  125),  that  involves  an  "apocalypse  of  mind,"  "a  mind- 
transforming  event"  (p.33),  and  that  "quarrels  with  all  perspectives  it  countenan- 
ces" (p.  122). 

It  remains  of  course  an  open  question  whether  this"apocalyptic  humanism,"  to 
use  Harold  Bloom's  term,  resides  in  Shakespeare's  conception  of  the  play  or 
whether  it  is  a  critical  conception  anachronistically  imposed  on  it.  Wittreich's 
reading  is  certainly  no  more  anachronistic  than  the  Beckettian  conceits  of  the  Jan 
Kott-Peter  Brook  school  of  interpretation,  and,  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  he  pre- 
sents and  the  logic  of  his  argument,  it  is  considerably  less  so.  One  could  do  worse, 
moreover,  than  to  read  King  Lear  by  Romantically  oriented  lights.  It  was  the 
Romantics  after  all  who  first  appreciated  the  sense  of  Shakespeare's  ending 
enough  to  restore  it  after  a  repudiation  that  originated  in  the  same  century  in 
which  the  play  was  written.  Much  fine  scholarship  in  the  past  generation  -  with 
Wittreich's  work  prominent  among  it  -  has  devoted  itself  to  showing  the  con- 
tinuides  of  thoughy  and  sensibility  that  exist  between  the  English  Renaissance 
and  the  Romantic  Movement  and,  in  particular,  the  degree  to  which  the  visionary 
and  mythopoeic  impulses  of  the  Romantics  derive  their  strength  from  renaissance 
precursors.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  Blakean  formulations  suit  Z^ar  it  may  be  because 
Shakespearean  perceptions,  accurately  intuited,  inform  Blake's  own  vision  (echoes 
OÏ  Lear  show  up  everywhere  in  Blake's  Prophetic  Books).  Shakespeare  studies, 
however,  have  tended  to  remain  somewhat  apart  from  this  rediscovery  of  cultural 
continuities.  If  it  does  nothing  else, /wcrgé'o/r/?ar//orror  performs  a  signal  service  to 
Shakespeare  scholarship  by  bringing  the  greatest  of  Renaissance  masters  into  a 
common  orbit  with  the  other  major  phase  of  literary  idealism  in  our  heritage.  Wit- 
treich's approach  to  this  project  is  unorthodox  and  speculative;  his  is  a  criticism 
that,  as  it  were,  speaks  what  it  feels,  not  what  it  'ought  to  say";  it  is  meant  to  open  one 
mode  of  discussion  on  Shakespeare,  not  terminate  other  modes.  In  the  process 
Wittreich  eloquently  demonstrates  once  again  the  apparently  endless  capacity  of 
King  Lear  to  generate  new  perspectives  on  fundamental  issues;  no  matter  how 
much  we  think  we  can  see  into  its  profundities,  we  shall  never  "see  so  much"  as  to 
obviate  fine  and  original  critical  studies  such  as  this  one. 

V.A.  DE  LUC  A,  University  of  Toronto 


Linda  A.  Stone-Ferrier.  Images  of  Textiles:  The  Weave  of  Seventeenth-Century  Dutch 
Art  and  Society.  Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms  Research  Press,  1984. 

This  book  enriches  our  understanding  of  Dutch  art  in  two  ways.  First,  it  offers  the 
first  investigation  of  the  Dutch  artistic  interest  in  themes  of  textile  manufacture 
and  display.  Second,  in  analyzing  the  Netherlandish  adoption  of  sumptuous 
clothing  in  the  1650s  and  1660s,  the  author  addresses  one  component  in  the  larger 
change  of  Dutch  art  from  austerity  to  worldly  display. 
Chapter  One  discusses  textile  production  in  Leiden  as  a  prelude  to  analyzing 
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paintings  depicting  the  history  of  this  production.  Entrepreneurs  advanced  a  self- 
serving  praise  of  the  wool  industry,  identifying  it  with  Leiden  and  vice- versa.  City 
historians  in  turn  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  the  prosperity  of  wool  merchants:  "The 
good  God  wants  the  same  industries  for  his  goodness  and  to  maintain  grace  for  a 
long  time  in  his  state.  This,  itself,  extends  to  our  blessedness"  (p.  39).  Stone-Ferrier 
shows  how  such  official  imagery,  sanctifying  the  textile  imagery  and  Leiden  as  a 
whole,  underlies  two  groups  of  paintings  decorating  Leiden's  linen  and  wool 
guildhalls.  These  pictures  show  no  interest  in  the  actual,  wretched  conditions  of 
Leiden's  textile  workers;  the  figures  are  grand,  heroic,  and  occasionally  set  into  a 
mythological  context.  Here,  the  author's  social  evidence  works  well  to  elucidate 
the  relatively  simple  meaning  of  this  guild  "propaganda." 

Chapter  Two  explores  single  paintings  of  interiors  with  diligent  weavers  executed 
by  Haarlem  artists.  Again,  an  important  urban  context  is  developed;  Haarlem  was 
an  international  centre  for  the  weaving,  bleaching,  and  sale  of  linen.  According  to 
Stone-Ferrier,  the  positive  view  of  the  weavers  is  unusual  given  the  traditional 
comic  or  moralizing  depictions  of  Dutch  artists  (p.59).  As  explanation,  she  details 
the  rise  of  a  sixteenth-century  Protestant  work  ethic,  citing  an  anonymous  Flemish 
rederijker  play  of  1 540  where  a  pious  weaver  voices  the  new  ideology.  Rejecting  the 
Catholic  view  of  work  as  punishment  for  original  sin,  the  weaver  claims  labour  is  a 
divine  gift  and  sees  God  Himself  as  "the  workman  who  delegates  the  work  to  us" 
(p.  73).  Similar  accounts  are  cited  from  Dutch  books  celebrating  Haarlem,  such  as 
Ampzing's  Het  Lofder  Stadt  Haerlem  in  Hollandt  (1621):  "Due  to  our  citizen's  art 
and  spirit,  she  [Haarlem]  holds  up  her  head,  and  with  her  name  and  fame  bursts 
through  the  heavens,  by  which  our  city  and  citizens  are  known,  as  far  on  the  globe 
as  he  [God]  has  sent  his  arts So  Trademanship,  here,  was  also  pursued  with  fer- 
vour, and  most  of  them  there  have  weaving  as  their  main  concern  . . .  "(p.  72).  This 
socio-religious  context  allows  Stone-Ferrier  to  see  the  Haarlem  paintings  as  par- 
allel, visual  celebrations  of  the  diligent  weaver  and,  more  generally,  the  prosperous 
city.  No  doubt,  such  works  would  have  appealed  to  a  broad  Netherlandish  clien- 
tele, not  just  the  Haarlem  market  suggested  by  the  author  (p.  79). 

Chapters  Three  and  Four  are  the  least  original  and  least  interesting.  Chapter 
Three  discusses  the  varied  feminine  imagery  of  spinning,  sewing,  and  embroidery. 
In  relying  almost  entirely  on  Kelso's  classic  but  outdated  Women  of  the  Renaissance 
for  her  discussion  of  spinning  (p.  92),  the  author  seems  oblivious  to  theliterature  on 
the  classical  and  medieval  iconography  of  spinning  and  sewing.'  Nonetheless,  she 
shows  how  these  activities  expressed,  in  seventeenth-century  Holland,  the  Protes- 
tant idea  of  sanctification  through  work.  Her  most  valuable  contribution  here  is  in 
the  accumulation  of  visual  evidence.  Similarly  repetitive  is  her  discussion  of  the 
erotic  meaning  of  certain  spinning  scenes.  Chapter  three  concludes  with  the 
"topsy  turvy  world"  where  women  brandishing  distaffs  dominate  foolish  men.  The 
author  breaks  new  ground  here  only  in  distinguishing  between  the  didactic  mean- 
ing carried  by  paintings  of  spinning  and  those  of  embroidery,  the  former  were 
invariably  virtuous  while  superfluous  ornamentation  of  the  latter  often  gave  it  an 
immoral  quality  (p.  117). 

Chapter  Four  discusses  the  many  panoramic  landscapes  of  Haarlem  with  its 
linen  bleaching  fields  painted  by  the  Haarlemer  Jacob  van  Ruisdael.  Again,  an 
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urban  industrial  context  is  developed  through  texts  and  popular  prints  celebrating 
Haarlem  for  its  famous  linen  industry  and  bleaching  process.  Stone-Ferrier  rejects 
earlier  allegorical  interpretations  based  on  contemporary  emblems  which  con- 
flated the  linen  bleaching  fields  with  Biblical  metaphors  of  bleached  linen  for  the 
immaculacy  of  heavenbound  souls  (Rev.  19:7-8).  In  this  emblematic/Scriptural 
context,  the  Haarlem  views  expressed  the  purification  of  the  industrious  human 
soul  and  the  city.  Stone-Ferrier  proposes  a  supposedly  secular,  alternative  model 
for  these  scenes:  Dutch  maps  with  their  bird'seye  views.  This  ignores  the  fact  that 
Dutch  maps  often  carried  moral  and  religious  inscriptions,  and  discussions  of 
maps  dealt  with  similar  matters.  (E.  de  Jongh,  review  of  S.  Alpers,  The  Art  of  Describ- 
ing in  Simiolus,  14  [1984],  57-58.  Walter  Gibson  discussed  the  humanistic  meaning 
of  sixteenth-century  maps  in  a  1983  College  Art  Association  paper.)  Inviting  a 
moral  and  spiritual  contemplation  of  the  theatrum  mundi  and  of  God's  universe, 
the  map  was  linked  to  the  didactic  worldscapes  and  religious  vistas  of  fifteenth- 
and  sixteenth-century  Northern  art.  With  her  map  model  drained  of  these  rich 
traditions,  Stone-Ferrier  cannot  help  but  see  Ruisdael's  Haarlem  as  mere  cele- 
brations of  "the  value  and  worth  of  a  local  community's  industriousness  rather 
than  [as]  general  references  to  the  purity  of  the  human  soul  or  of  the  city." 

Given  the  author's  own  demonstration  of  the  pervasive  mingling  of  industrious- 
ness and  sanctity  in  Dutch  culture,  such  dichotomies  are  reductivist  and  ana- 
chronistic, arising  more  from  modem,  secular  thinking.  For  Stone-Ferrier,  the 
church  on  the  horizon  is  merely  a  landmark  for  Haarlem,  as  are  the  bleaching 
fields.  The  vast  panorama,  in  turn,  is  just  the  expression  of  a  secular  mapping 
tradition,  an  urban  portrait  without  any  larger  sense  of  what  the  city  might  mean 
set  deeply  within  God's  creation.  Strangely  lacking  is  any  sense  of  God's  grace  in 
the  prosperity  of  Ruisdael's  Haarlem.  Emptied  of  its  sacred  content,  the  work  ethic 
becomes  merely  a  self-serving  manipulation  of  God.  In  this  way,  Stone-Ferrier 
misses  the  complexity  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  life  with  its  uneasy  reconcilia- 
tion of  worldly  ambition  and  religious  faith  (Simon  Schama,  "The  Dutch  Master's 
Rewengc,"' New  Republic,  May  14  [1984],  28-31).  Rather  than  this  "either-or"  approach, 
it  makes  more  sense  to  see  the  Haarlem  views  as  an  inspired  harmony  of  opposites. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  panoramic  view  allowed  the  artist  to  celebrate  the  city  that 
"holds  up  her  head,  and  with  her  name  and  fame  bursts  through  the  heavens" 
(Ampzing).  On  the  other  hand,  by  choosing  such  a  low  horizon  and  giving  such 
attention  to  the  majestic  sky  above,  Ruisdael  makes  a  typically  Protestant  com- 
ment on  the  lowliness  of  a  fallen  mankind  before  the  overwhelming  magnitude 
and  mystery  of  mankind.  In  this  sense,  the  Haarlem  views  invoke  a  purifying 
labour,  not  just  because  of  the  work  ethic  or  because  immaculate  linen  was  a  pop- 
ularized Biblical  metaphor,  but  because  the  visual  structure  of  the  paintings  with 
their  vast  perspectives  and  domes  of  heaven  located  and  sanctified  both  work  and 
city  within  the  totality  of  God's  creation.  To  borrow  from  both  the  rederijker  play 
and  Ampzing's  account  cited  above,  God  is  "the  workman  who  delegates  the  work 
to  us";  Haarlem's  fame  circulates  "as  far  on  the  globe  as //i?  has  sent  Ms  arts."  Ruis- 
dael's perspective,  then,  both  celebrates  Haarlem's  prosperity  and  discloses  a 
transcendental  realm  of  meaning.  To  understand  the  pictures  in  this  way,  one  must 
be  willing  to  interpret  their  ambiguous  and  complex  aesthetic  structures,  a  risky 
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business  to  be  sure,  but  surely  a  fundamental  task  for  the  art  historian.  Curiously, 
Stone-Ferrier's  book  avoids  almost  any  sustained  aesthetic  analysis.  An  exception 
is  her  sensitive  discussion  of  Rembrandt's  changing  representation  of  rich  draperies 
on  p.  166.  Other  major  works  such  as  Rembrandt's  Syndics  (pp.  17-18)  and  Ver- 
meer's  Lacemaker  (p.  100)  are  either  discussed  superficially  or  mentioned  only  in 
passing.  Thus  complex  works  of  art  become  illustrations  for  social  history.  In 
anchoring  her  interpretation  of  the  Haarlem  views  in  the  "facts"  of  social  history, 
she  misses  the  inherently  unstable,  ambiguous  relation  of  social  documents  to 
works  of  art.  In  the  end,  the  social  history  of  Chapter  Four  offers  a  false  security 
and  leads  to  a  distorted  view  of  the  art  it  helps  "explain." 

The  final  chapter,  the  best  in  the  book  despite  significant  flaws,  explores  the 
artistic  display  of  silk  and  other  luxury  fabrics.  Before  1650,  the  depiction  of  such 
fabrics  outside  religious  and  aristocratic  subjects  was  invariably  tied  to  sermons 
and  tracts  denouncing  vanity  and  social  presumption.  After  the  mid-seventeenth 
century,  such  images  and  tracts  fell  off  noticeably.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
drastic  rise  in  the  depiction  of  luxury  costumes,  particularly  coloured  silks.  So  too, 
Dutch  art  treatises  began  to  praise  well-painted,  carefully  discriminated,  rich 
draperies  as  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a  source  of  fame  for  the  artist  (pp.  204-205).  The 
ascendancy  of  this  taste  is  clear  when  it  became  gratuitous,  as  in  scenes  of  servant 
girls  wearing  silk  dresses  (p.  217)  or  genre  paintings  that  sacrifice  narrative  drama 
to  textile  display.  Stone-Ferrier  explains  this  new  imagery  by  citing  various  factors. 
First  was  the  influence  of  French  fashion,  particularly  at  The  Hague  with  its  courtly, 
diplomatic,  environment  (p.  210).  Even  Huygens,  who  wrote  a  treatise  attacking 
rich  clothing,  defended  his  own  elegance  as  necessary  for  a  diplomat  (pp.  211-213). 
There  was  also  the  prosperity  and  upward  mobility  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
life.  Since  clothes  were  an  important  sign  of  wealth  and  social  position,  rich  cloth- 
ing was  worn  by  almost  all  who  could  afford  it,  especially  in  the  absence  of  sump- 
tuary laws  until  1672  (pp.  216-21 7).  Finally,  with  the  Dutch  economy  so  closely  tied 
to  textile  industries,  and  given  the  Dutch  prominence  in  European  textiles  (p.  215), 
Stone-Ferrier  sees  both  an  individual  and  a  nationalistic  pride  in  the  manufacture, 
wearing,  and  painting  of  rich  silks.  Less  convincing  is  the  author's  claim  that 
because  black  could  be  associated  with  Spanish  and  Flemish  clothing,  the  new 
Dutch  display  was  a  rejecfion  of  Spanish  oppression  and  Flemish  Catholicism 
(pp.  225-227).  Two  problems  arise  here.  On  the  one  hand,  she  ignores  her  own 
detailed  discussion  of  Calvinist  austerity  with  its  preference  for  black  and  white. 
The  same  austerity  appears  in  Dutch  churches,  stripped  of  the  "coloured  garb"  of 
Catholic  art.  So  too,  Dutch  writers  opposed  a  simply  dressed  Protestant  style  to  the 
idolatrous  "colours"  of  Catholic  oratory.  Two  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists  who  wrote 
treatises  attacking  sumptuous  clothing,  Huygens  and  De  Decker,  complained  of 
just  such  ornate  language  in  preaching  and  sacred  poetry.  Stone-Ferrier  also 
neglects  to  disfinguish  between  art  and  life  with  respect  to  Flemish  influence. 
Though  Flemish  and  Spanish  aristocrats  dressed  in  black,  the  paintings  they 
collected  were  the  most  richly  coloured  in  Europe.  For  these  reasons,  most  observers 
have  seen  the  splendid  colours  and  draperies  that  swept  Dutch  art  after  mid- 
century  as  an  imitation  of  Flemish  painters  like  Van  Dyck. 

The  change  in  the  painting  of  draperies  is  best  understood  in  the  context  of 
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larger  changes  of  subject  and  style  in  midcentury  Dutch  art.  The  new  silk  imagery 
was  accompanied  by  a  flood  of  aristocratic  subjects  such  as  hunting  scenes  and 
game  still-life,  luxury  good  still-life,  mythological  scenes  and  mythological  por- 
traiture, neo-classical  architecture  and  interior  furnishings,  oriental  tapestries, 
and  views  of  villas,  gardens,  and  arcadian  settings.  To  move  from  subjects  to  style, 
the  new  coloured  silks  participated  in  the  larger  shift  toward  a  courtly  aesthetic  of 
rich  colours  and  beautiful  bodies.  Thefljnschiider  aesthetic  then  was  the  response 
of  a  socially  presumptuous,  bourgeois  genre  painting,  dressing  itself  up  in  the  aris- 
tocratic splendour  usually  reserved  for  history  painting.  Set  within  this  aesthetic 
context,  the  clothing  topic  regains  its  traditional  value  as  a  metaphor  for  style  and 
ornament.  Along  with  colour  and  cosmetics,  clothing  was  in  fact  one  of  the  three 
most  common  metaphors  for  style  in  Western  discussions  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and 
art  since  antiquity  (Elaine  Fantham,  Comparative  Studies  in  Republican  Latin 
Imagery  [Toronto,  1972],  166-167,  171).  With  her  stronger  background  in  social 
rather  than  literary  history,  the  author  never  sees  clothing  on  this  more  general 
level.  Had  she  done  so,  the  evidence  she  cites  could  have  illuminated  more  fun- 
damental changes  in  mid-century  Dutch  art.  Despite  such  drawbacks,  Stone- 
Ferrier's  book  is  lucid,  intelligent,  and  usually  convincing.  If  future  scholarship  on 
Dutch  art  disagrees  with  some  of  her  conclusions,  it  will  have  to  build  on  many  of 
her  findings. 

ROBERT  BALDWIN,  Connecticut  College 
Note 

1  Madilyn  Kahr,  "Velasquez  'Las  Hilanderas':  A  New  Interpréta tion,"y4rrflM//eT;>7, 62  (1980),  376- 
384;  Helen  North,  From  Myth  to  Icon:  Reflections  of  Greek  Ethical  Doctrine  in  Literature  and  Art 
(Ithaca,  1979),  52-54;  idem,  "The  Mare,  the  Vixen,  and  the  Bee:  Sophrosyne  as  the  Virtue  of 
Women  in  Late  Antiquity," ///mow  Classical  Studies,  2  (1977),  35-48,  esp.  4144;  Gerhard  Roden- 
waldt,  "Spinnende  Hetaren,"  Archaôlogische  Anzeiger,  1932, 7-2 1  ;  E.  G.  Suhr,  Venus  deMilo,  the 
Spinners,  and  Ancient  Fertility  Symbol  (New  York,  1958);  idem,  "Winged  Words."  Folklore,  85 
(1974),  169-172;  Jeffrey  Alan  Hirschberg,  "Noah's  Wife  on  the  Medieval  English  Stage:  Icono- 
graphie and  Dramatic  Values  of  Her  Distaff  and  Choice  of  the  Raven,"  Studies  in  Iconography,  2 
(1976),  25-40,  esp.  30-32.  Since  StoneFerrier's  book  appeared,  there  is  Eva  Keuls,  The  Reign  of  the 
Phallus  (New  York,  1985),  ch.  3. 


The  Medical  Renaissance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Ed.  A.  Wear,  R.K.  French  and  I.M. 
Lonie.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1985.  Pp.  xvi,  349.  US  $59.50. 

if  the  history  of  medicine  is  a  drama,  then  this  book  is  about  the  importance  of 
spear-carriers. 

A  collection  of  articles  edited  by  Andrew  Wear,  Roger  K.  French  and  Iain  M. 
Lonie,  The  Medical  Renaissance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  is  the  product  of  a  Septem- 
ber 1983  conference  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Wellcome  Trust.  The  avowed  intention  of  conference  organizers  and  editors 
alike  was  to  emphasize  the  role  played  by  less  significant  characters  in  sixteenth- 
century  medicine.  Too  often,  they  claim,  the  history  of  medicine  in  the  Renaissance 
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period  focuses  on  the  "heroes,"  like  Vesalius  and  William  Harvey,  blithely  ignor- 
ing much  of  the  work  and  ideas  of  those  people  whose  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gress of  "modem"  medicine  seem  minimal. 

But  this  book  is  more  than  yet  another  prick  at  the  complacent  bubble  of  Whig 
history.  The  various  authors,  prominent  and  promising  historians  of  medicine, 
concentrate  on  two  main  areas:  how  medicine,  as  one  of  the  triad  of  major 
academic  disciplines  (along  with  theology  and  law),  was  affected  by  humanistic 
ideals  that  encouraged  the  restoration  and  reinterpretation  of  classical  texts;  and 
how,  outside  the  Whiggish  limits  of  the  "medical  heroes"  approach,  the  practice  of 
sixteenth-century  medicine  reflects  the  changing  intellectual  context  of  Renaissance 
society. 

In  examining  the  impact  of  Renaissance  humanism  on  medicine,  however, 
Roger  French  ("Berengario  da  Carpi  and  the  Use  of  Commentary  in  Anatomical 
Teaching")  sounds  a  cautionary  note:  because  the  concepts  of  "Renaissance"  and 
"humanism"  have  both  been  generated  by  historians  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  field  of  medicine,  one  should  be  wary  about  applying  them  too  freely  to 
medicine  during  this  period.  French  observes  that  "humanism"  in  medicine  could 
more  accurately  be  called  "Hellenism,"  for  to  early  sixteenth-century  medical 
authors  Latin  was  the  language  into  which  Greek  ideas  were  unfortunately  tran- 
scribed. But,  while  some  Hellenists  concerned  themselves  uncritically  with  the 
ontological  value  of  Greek  medical  knowledge,  others  (like  Berengario  da  Carpi) 
applied  "humanistic"  ideas  about  textual  scholarship  and  historical  criticism  to 
Greek,  Latin  and  even  Arabic  sources  alike.  French  points  out  that  da  Carpi  in  so 
doing  considered  himself  an  heir  of  the  scholastic  tradition,  not  a  humanistic 
rebel. 

The  traditional  interpretations  of  concepts  like  "Renaissance"  or  "humanism" 
thus  present  problems  for  the  historian  of  sixteenth-century  medicine.  Nancy 
Siraisi  ("The  Changing  Fortunes  of  a  Traditional  Text:  Goals  and  Strategies  in 
Sixteenth-Century  Latin  Editions  of  the  Canon  of  Avicenna")  demonstrates  the 
continued  popularity  of  Avicenna's  Canon  in  teaching  practical  medicine,  for 
example.  Similarly,  Gerhard  Baader  ("Jacques  Dubois  as  a  Practitioner")  de- 
scribes how  "the  arch-Galenist  of  Paris"  (p.  146)  was  unable  in  practice  to  avoid 
using  Arabic  remedies,  despite  his  puristic  attitude  toward  teaching  Galenic 
anatomy  within  the  Paris  medical  faculty.  Andrew  Wear  ("Explorations  in  Renais- 
sance Writings  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine")  shows  clearly  how  in  Renaissance 
medical  practica,  Dubois'  dilemma  was  commonplace;  Arabic  medicine  -  what- 
ever the  impact  of  sixteenth-century  Hellenism  -  had  a  far  from  negligible  influence 
on  the  academic  education  of  physicians  and  their  subsequent  practice. 

Of  course  Renaissance  medicine  was  affected  by  "humanistic"  intellectual 
trends,  but  the  rediscovery  and  reinterpretation  of  classical  Greek  texts  seem  to 
have  inhibited  the  spread  of  new  ideas  about  the  nature  of  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment. Andrew  Wear  traces  the  changes  that  occurred  in  Renaissance  practica  to  a 
general  desire  for  "rational,  methodical  medicine"  grounded  upon  the  codifica- 
tion of  Galenic  knowledge.  He  concludes,  however,  that  this  desire  proved  to  be  a 
powerful  conservative  force,  dampening  systematic  innovation  in  all  but  radical 
Paracelsian  medicine.  It  is  regrettable  that  Walter  Pagel's  death  deprived  this 
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collection  of  what  undoubtedly  would  have  been  an  insightful  consideration  of 
the  Renaissance  roots  of  Paracelsian  medicine,  and  its  parallels  to  more  traditional 
medical  practice. 

The  unification  of  Galenic  method  with  Renaissance  medical  practice,  however, 
was  far  from  a  negative  or  regressive  development.  Iain  Lonie  ("The  'Paris  Hippo- 
cratics':  Teaching  and  Research  in  Paris  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury") discusses  the  activities  of  the  Paris  medical  faculty  in  teaching  the  precepts 
of  practical  Hippocratic  medicine,  and  the  excellent  reputation  the  school  and  its 
faculty  enjoyed  as  a  result.  Similarly,  Andrew  Cunningham  ("Fabricius  and  the 
'Aristotle  Project'  in  Anatomical  Teaching  and  Research  at  Padua")  argues  that 
Fabricius  is  best  understood  not  as  an  anti-Vesalian  reactionary,  but  as  a  teacher 
and  author  following  a  specific  agenda  for  understanding  the  anatomy  of  all 
animals  -  something  that  he  derived  from  the  fragmentary  works  of  Aristotle  on 
animal  biology. 

Turning  from  anatomy  to  physiology,  Jerome  J.  Bylebyl  ("Disputation  and  Des- 
cription in  the  Renaissance  Pulse  Controversy")  discusses  the  implications  for  the 
work  of  William  Harvey  of  sixteenth-century  ideas  about  the  movements  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.  Just  as  Cunningham  is  concerned  with  representing  sixteenth- 
century  anatomy  as  anything  but  a  monolithic  activity,  Bylebyl  discusses  how, 
within  their  sixteenth-century  context,  these  ideas  are  exemplars  of  "the  diverse 
methodological  strands  -  dialectical,  authoritarian,  textual,  observational  and 
experimental  -  that  helped  to  make  up  the  fabric  of  renaissance  physiology" 
(p.  223). 

As  for  an  understanding  of  the  way  other  ideas  about  medicine  and  the  nature  of 
disease  were  articulated,  Charles  B.  Schmitt  ("Aristotle  among  the  Physicians") 
discusses  the  prominent  place  natural  philosophy  occupied  within  the  Renais- 
sance academic  curriculum,  especially  as  a  part  of  the  study  of  medicine.  Linda 
Deer  Richardson  ("The  Generation  of  Disease:  Occult  Causes  and  Diseases  of  the 
Total  Substance")  explores  the  unorthodox  features  of  Jean  Femel's  system  of 
pathology  and  concludes  that,  when  faced  with  the  occult  explanations  of  disease 
that  Femel  favoured,  his  contemporaries  seemed  to  prefer  the  rational  method 
about  which  Andrew  Wear  has  written. 

As  for  what  the  "practice"  of  medicine  actually  entailed  for  the  medical  spear- 
carriers  in  Renaissance  society.  The  Medical  Renaissance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
follows  a  fairly  recent  historiographical  trend  reflected  in  the  work  of  Charles 
Webster,  Margaret  Pelling  and  others.  Vivian  Nutton  ("Humanist  Surgery"), 
Richard  Palmer  ("Pharmacy  in  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  the  Sixteenth  Century") 
and  L.  Garcia-Ballester  ("Academicism  versus  Empiricism  in  Practical  Medicine 
in  Sixteenth-Century  Spain  with  Regard  to  Morisco  Practitioners")  focus  on  the 
subject  of  "medicine"  outside  the  universities,  demonstrating  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  medicine  practised  by  surgeons,  apothecaries  and  empirics,  and  suggest- 
ing ways  in  which  such  people  were  also  influenced  by  the  changing  intellectual 
and  social  climate  in  which  they  lived.  In  exploring  the  activities  of  those  medical 
practitioners  not  normally  part  of  academic  medicine,  these  authors  reinforce  the 
conviction  that  the  social  and  cultural  context  of  medical  practice  is  essential  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  medicine  as  a  whole. 
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One  apparent  weakness  of  such  a  diverse  assortment  of  articles  -  ostensibly 
"chapters"  in  a  book  -  is  its  lack  of  cohesiveness.  The  Medical  Renaissance  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  is  an  agglomeration  of  attempts  to  describe  different  facets  of 
Renaissance  medicine.  In  this  instance,  however,  diversity  of  approach  and  sub- 
ject matter  is  in  fact  a  strength;  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  Introduction,  in 
asserting  the  coherence  of  the  whole,  tends  to  emphasize  unnecessarily  the  simi- 
larities between  historical  apples  and  oranges. 

For  historians  of  medicine.  The  Medical  Renaissance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  is 
essential  reading,  as  much  for  what  its  authors  say  about  the  character  of  Renais- 
sance medicine  as  for  the  roadsigns  it  presents  for  future  research.  For  those  with 
more  general  interests,  it  exemplified  the  utility  of  synthesizing  social  and  intellec- 
tual history  in  the  Renaissance  period.  Perhaps  a  reasonably  priced,  paperback 
edition  would  make  it  more  accessible  to  academic  spear-carriers  as  well. 

PETER  DENTON,  Institute  for  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology. 
University  of  Toronto. 
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Renaissance  Drama,  Vol.  XX 

For  Vol.  XX,  1989,  Renaissance  Drama  is  seeking  essays  that  explore  the  relationship 
of  Renaissance  dramatic  traditions  to  their  precursors  and  successors;  have  an 
interdisciplinary  orientation;  explore  the  relationship  of  drama  to  society  and  his- 
tory; examine  the  impact  of  new  forms  of  interpretation  on  Renaissance  drama; 
and  raise  fresh  questions  about  the  texts  and  performances  of  Renaissance  plays. 
Renaissance  Drama  coforms  to  the  stylistic  conventions  of  the  most  recent  MLA 
Style  Manual.  The  deadline  for  submission  for  Vol.  XX  is  December  1,  1988. 

CSRS  Meeting  at  the  Learneds,  1988 

This  year  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  meet  at  the  Learned 
Societies'  Meetings  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  from  29  May  to  1  June.  The  topics  for  this 
year  include  1)  points  of  contact:  England  and  France  2)  science  and  humanism 
3)  women  in  culture  and  society  in  the  Renaissance  4)  secret  knowledge  in  the 
Renaissance  5)  representation  and  mimesis  6)  John  Donne:  joint  session  with 
ACUTE  7)  religious  change  and  the  individual  person.  For  more  information, 
write  Wyman  H.  Herendeen,  Department  of  English,  Univ.  of  Windsor,  Windsor, 
Ontario  N9B  3P4. 

RSA  -  Annual  Meeting  National  Meeting 

The  Annual  National  Meeting  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America,  which  is 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  New  England  Renaissance  Conference, 
will  be  held  at  Harvard  University  from  March  30  to  April  1, 1989.  The  society  is 
soUiciting  thirty-minute  papers  on  any  Renaissance  subject.  Abstracts  of  papers 
or  full-session  proposals  should  be  sent  to  Samuel  F.  Edgerton  Jr.,  President,  New 
England  Renaissance  Conference,  Department  of  Art,  Williams  College,  Wil- 
Hamstown,  Mass.,  01267,  by  April  30, 1988. 

RSA  -  Annual  Conference 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  North  America  will  be  held 
from  March  17  to  19  in  New  York,  on  the  theme  of  the  City  in  the  Renaissance.  The 
hosts  are  Columbia  University,  the  City  University  of  New  York,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  of  New  York  University,  and  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Registration  information  may  be  requested  from  the  City  in 
the  Renaissance,  Renaissance  Society  of  America,  1161  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10027;  telephone,  (212)  280-2318. 
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